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PREF ACE. 


IN presenting Professor 
Iüller'8 "Politische Geschichte del' Neu- 
esten Zeit" to the puLlic in nn English dress, the translator, with 
Professor l\Iüller's permission, bas somewhat abridged the space 
allotted to Germany, anù enlarged that allotted to England, while 
omitting the United States entirely. He has also accorded slightly 
fuller lllCntion to one or two of the secondary States. These, and 
a. few other insignificant changes, he has not thought it necessary 
to indicate in the text. The third edition of Professor l\Iüller's work, 
from which this translation has been maùe, appeared in 1875. The 
translator has added several sections, bringing the history forward 
to the year 1882; in doing which he has relied for his materials 
almost exclusively (up to 1881) on Professor 1tIüller's annual publi- 
cation, "Politische Geschichte del' Gegcnwart "-the same methoù 
which Professor l\Iüllcr himself pursued in writing the history of 
the period 1870-1875. It would, therefore, be unfair to make Pro- 
fessor l\Iüller responsible for that portion of the work. The trans
 
lator has used for the Inost part his 111aterials, but followed his own 
discretion in the selection and mode of presentation. 
The difficulty of composing an unbiassed record of the immediate 
pa.st must be so lnanifest to all, that it is hardly necessary to ask 
the reader's indulgence for the shortcomings of the last period. 
Since the section on France was written, Gambetta, the "man of 
revenge," bas fallen (January 26, 1882), substantially on the question 
of" Scrutin de liste," and been succeeded by de Freycinet, the man 
of peace, supported by Léon Say and Jules Ferry, thus reversing for 
the present French foreign policy. In other countries the outlook 
has not materially chang
d sinee the various sections went to press. 



IV 


PHEF.\CE. 


The publication of tile official statistics of the Franco-Prussian war, 
ho"e\"cr, ncccssita.t
 n fcw changes in the numbers given on page 
459, The total numLcr of Frcnch officcrs who were lllaÙe prisoners, 
I:lid ùown thcir arms, or werc disarmed, was 21,508; of common 

oldic
, ';0
,313. The numLcr of Frcnch ofliccrs taken as pri80ncrs 
of war to Germany was 11,360; of common soldiers, 371,981. The 
numhcr of cannon capturcd was 74.11; of eagles and colors, 107. 
I have endcavored to make tlll' book useful for purposes of 
gencral reference hy the aùdition of a general index, arranged as 
far as pO'tsiblc under general heaùs; a complete index of nIl per- 
:::.ons mcntioned; and an exact index of principal dates. 
"\fy tbanks are tIne to the friends who have assisted me in vari- 
ous "ays, :u1l1, aho,'c all, to Presiùent 'VIÜtc (of Cornell University) 
ant! Professor ltIüller. 


JOlIN P. PETERS. 



PI{EFArrORY NOTE. 


FOR many years-as Professor of 
rodern History, first at the 
State Univen;ity of :Michigan, afterward at Cornell University-I hfHl 
hcen seeking a work which should give to thoughtful students a 
view, large lmt concise, of the political history of Continental Eu- 
rope in the nineteenth century. 
Such a work was needed by students preliminary to the lecture- 
room, and Ly the general public preparatory to reading the news- 
papers. 
The search seemed hopeless. The number oÎ historical works 
upon the period was immense, but there was nothing which an- 
swered the purpose; all were either lifeless compilations or ex- 
tended treatises, giving a world of confusing incidents. 
Occasionally I found a work which seemed likely to be useful; 
Lut if short, it was dry, and if long it wove about the subject a web 
of details which soon shut out any large general view. But at last I 
came upon the" Politische Gesehichte der Neuesten Zeit," by Profes- 
sor Wilhelm )Iüller, of Tübingen. The fact that it had run through 
several editions showed that it was appreciated in Germany; three 
readings of it satisfied me that it is what is needed in America. 
The whole course of Continental history since 1815 is wisely di- 
vided into periods, and the development of each nation is kept dis- 
tinct, yet easily brought into relations with that of every other; the 
events presented are thobe an American mainly cares to know, and 
unobscured Ly those he does not care to know. It is not an aLriclg- 
ment 
 it is a lbáng history; the style is clear, the spirit ulanly anù 
healthy. 
Pervading the whole is faith in the existence of good on earth, 
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hope in well-ordcrcd liberty; skepticism as to the cfficicncy of noise 
:md poHtical hysterics; contempt for sham statesmanship; hatred 
for 
dfish am] Btupiù statesmanship, yet withal impartiality, though 
often the impartiality of a just judge reviewing caraers and courses 
of scoundrclism. 
I havc succeeded in inducing a gcntleman, whose ability gives 
every guarantee, to translate thi8 Look, and would most heartily 
commenù it to eycry young man, whether he call bimself a student 
or Dot, who dcsircs n dear idea of that political development in 
moùern Europe which has brought on the amazing events of these 
latter years. 
To general rea
crs it will give what they most wish to know; for 
students it will serve to Lind togetber and bring into proper rela- 
tions \\ hat tl1cy may sccurc by special studies. 


ANDREW D. WnITE. 


BULlS, July 8, 1_81. 
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 1. 


GERMANY.- A t"STRIA.- PRUS:sIA. 


TIlE battle of 'Yaterloo had been fought. For the second timo 
the Parisians had been compelled to see the victorious allies with- 
in their walls-for the second time peace 11ad been dictated to 
them; and the luan who had filled two decades with 11Ïs n1ilitary 
genius and his ambition, who, not content with the splendid crown 
of France, 11aù stretched forth his iusatiable hands after a con- 
tinental empire, now lay conùemned to powerlessne
s, on the rock 
of St. IIelena. nut at the very time when, to the relief of the 
Bourbons, the light of the great Corsican's life went out upon that 
world-renowned island, in both the Old 'Y orld and the New, pop- 
ular outbreaks against the restored princes and their media
val 
governments flamed up like a monstrous funeral pyre, a clear sign, 
had one been needed, that the day of freedom had not broken 
with Napoleon's fall; that in his fall one insolent giant had but 
been replaced by a swarm of swaggering pygmies. Europe was 
indeed in neeù of peace after the enOl'IOOl1S strain and excitement 
of so many year:; of war; but the pe:lCe witll whieh tllC returning 
rlller
 1,lesscù their people" as 
uch as to hrin
 new eonvlllsions 
on the weary region. FrulH the month of the Tagn:; to the Nc\a 
1 
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find the islands of the Grecian l\rchipc1ago all was effervescence 
and fermentation, and hot 
treams of national exasperation were 
poured upon those feudal d) n:isties "hich "had forgotten noth- 
ill' :md learned nothin fT ." Promises on the part of the princes; 
n n 
unrestraincd devotion and sati
faction on thc part of the people; 
a call for constitutional freedOlIl; open and secret reaction; re\"o- 
lutions in the south; intervention of the areopagus of princes; 
abrogation of popular rights: this is in brief the history of the 
)"car8 1
1(j-1830. 
One might ha\.c believed that the so\-ereigns had no !ess an 
aim in n1Ïnd than to give to the world a new Golden Age. For 
on September 26th, 1815, Alexander, Czar of Russia, Francis, Em- 
peror of Austria, and Frederic \Yilliam III., I{ing of l
russia, issued 
a proclamation \\' herein they announced their firm resolve, from 
that timc forth, to adopt the Christian religion alone as their 
F;tandard; to rule wholly in accordance with Christian love and 
pcace, as well within their respective states as in thcir intcrcourse 
with foreign go\"crnments; to afford one another assistance in all 
cases, anù to regard themselves 11lerely as the plenipotentiaries of 
J>rovidence appointed to rule three branches of one and the sallle 
family. 'Ylthin the next few years an European sovereigns, with 
the exception of the I\:ing of England, the Pope, and the Sultan, 
entcred this holy aniance. It was essentia]]y the work of Alexan- 
der, who was influenced by a ccrtain religious enthusiast, Frau von 
}(rül1cner. It was durin
 the summer of 1815, in IIeilbronn, 
Jleidc1berg, and I)m'is, that she aroused him to the formation of 
hllch a lca
ue ùy personal exhortations, naming hinI, in contrast 
with the ,. Llack angc1" Napoleon, the" white angel of peace ,: 
and the chosen of the Lord.. 
Alexander, with all his susceptibility to such influences, was un- 
questionably the most important and influential of the monarchs 
ûf that time; but his nature was not of a greatness calculated to 
carry out successfully and to the advantage of Europe the part 
\\ hich he felt JlÍmself called upon to play-the Napoleon of peacc. 
Of a lielding disposition and excitable temperament, he was much 
inclined toward magnificent creations and political reforms, and 
readily inflamed with hoble ambitions. lIe was full of genera\ 
good int{'ntion
, but c)H'rgy and per
e\'erance failed him, forrni- 
(laLlc hinderanC'es frif,:htl'ucJ. ]Jim, new pl'rsolls }"('lldered him Ull- 
true to hi.; formcr resolutiuns and principles; alill hence he easily 
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garc the impression of an nntrnstworthy man. The brilliant RUC- 
ce
ses of the last years of the war, dlC idolization he had met with 
in Paris, Lonùon, and Vienna, had changed his former modesty 
into inordinate seH-esteem, and the pleasure with which he re- 
ceived the homage of princes and diplomats displayed a feminine 
vanity. Napo1con, in comparing the times of Tilsit and Erfurt 
with later years, found in him a "B)'zantine Ureek," and named 
him the "Talma of the North." 
The judgment upon Alexander would }13'"C been a Jnore favor- 
able one, if it had nut been that in all important qnegtions another 
name was ('oupled with llis-the name of a man who, nwrc than 
he, was the true filler of Europe. That man was l'rincc 
Ietter. 
nich. Fronl October 8th, 1809, until 
Iarch 13th, 1848, he was 
minister of foreign affairs in Austria; and after 1821, when he 
celebrated bis Italian triumphs, he also sustained the rank of chan- 
cellor. lIe was frivolous enough to wish, in the midst of enter- 
tainments and love affairs, to take into his hands the guidance of 
Europe. Not content to rule the lllotIey empire of Austria after 
his very simple system, ]w wished to make Germany and Italy his 
prefectures, to treat the upward-striving Prussia as his vassal, and 
to takc the lead cverywhere. lIe knew how to conceal his limited 
knowlcdg-c by great versatility of cxpression in 
peech and on pa- 
per, to cloak his mean cndowments as a statesman by a rigid ad- 
hl'
ion to conservative principles. In t110 thirty-ei
ht years of his 
Jllinistcriai activity he never and nowhere 
howed leaùing, crea- 
ti\'c t1lOught; he wurked e\"erywhere ll1l'rcJy for the law of iner- 
tia, of inactivity, and madc himself at la
t so hated and despised 
that in 1848 a liberal minister, one of the so-called Va1'c!t minis- 
-tel's, was a11e to F-ay, with unircrsal a
sent, "I sum up the whole 
disgrace of tbe last deeades in the name 
Ietternich." Pla}'ing 
before princes "the subn1Ïssive courtier, corrupting diplumats by 
his fine-gentleman bearing, confounding tlJC aml,assadors of tlH' 
le
ser states by condesccnsion and princely splendor," he had ex- 
alted himself to a kind of oracle of whose title no une could p:Ï\ c 
a satisfactory account. To carry conscr\'ati
m to the point of ab- 
surdity and harbarous harsllllesg, to forbid to the people all par- 
ticipation in the government, and reduce them to a tax-payin
 
m:L!'s, to rr
af(l thr princes not as thp regents, but as the pri,"ate 
pOf;sessors uf their states, and to cause t hem to govern accordin;!Iy 
-these we're thl.' prineipks on "hich turned the ,\ 11010 political 
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wisdom of a man who, as Kapoleon 
aid, mi
t0()k illtrigue for 

tate,manship. 
lIow convenient for him n111st lla\ e been the phrases of the 
IToly 
\lIianc(', 
peakin
 to the nations like a second Gospc1, 
rroclaimin
 the infallibility of the princes, those "plenipoten- 
tiaries of Providence!" In regard to his own people, each sov- 
ereign was henceforth to wear in political nlatters the same halo 
as the Pope in matters 
piritual, which, however, did not prevent 
the English diplomats frOlll perpetrating their insular witticisms 
on the U trinne monster" of the Eastern powers. 
In his disinclination to allow his cnjoJaLle life to be disturbed 
by political innovations, 
IetterIli('11 was in complete accorù with 
his master, the "
ood " Emperor Francis. The latter enjoyed great 
popularity in Austria, and especially in Vienna. lIe passed there 
for a 
ood-natured, benevolent monarch, who readily gave audience 
to each of his subjectg, and entered into the details of tlJCir wishes; 
and he was master of the Austrian dialect in its broadest form. 
It wa
 quite a different story when he saw his carefully hedged 

tate threatened with innovations. "New ideas are being promul- 
gated of which I cannot and will not approve. Abide by the old; 
for they are good, and our fathers have prospered under them- 
why should not we? I do not need savants, but brave citizens. 
It is your duty to educate the young to become sucll. lIe who 
serves me Blust learn what I command; he who cannot, or who 
comes to me with now ideas, can go, or I will dismiss him." 
,yith this aùùl'ess to the professors of the Laibach Lyceum, he 
openly announced himself an absolute governor whose nod was 
Jaw. 110 was, furthermore, so impressed with the idea of unlim- 
ited authority that he accorded to no one a lasting influence, and 
least of all to those who Ilad the best rigIlt to it. Distrustful of 
himself, he was more so of others-of each superior, powerful 
p('r
ona
e - a thing which tho most deserving of l1Ïs generals, 

chwarzenberg and Ra(letzky, and the most distinguished of his 
l,rotlH'rs, tllP (jrand-dnkes Charles and J obn, Were com pelIeù to 
I.'an} Ly hitt(... eXf'(.rience. E\"en the clergy did not attain under 
I.im the po
iti()n of an im1rprnùrnt power; they were the assist- 
allt
 of tll(> Tmpcrial powrr, but not its rivals. 1\Iettcrnich was 
aLle to retain his 1 )O
t for so IflnO' n time b y the fact that owinfJ" 

 , 
 
to tho, cry formation of his mind, llc did not interfere in the eln- 
peror's fa\ uritc departmcnt. The latter had no indination Lu
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tor tllC n1Ïnutiæ, the details of government; while the furmer 
sho\\ ed a di!;like for details, and did not Lusy himself with the 
actual administration. 
..Austria nlust make h('rseH felt, not by ))er military strength, 
but through the 
kill of hcr diplomats and the omniprescnce of 
Iter police and her spies. This was 
Ietternich's choscn field, 
while tbe emperor founù his pleasure in the details of tlJC police 

ystem, wI1Ïch was developed under him into a system of espio- 
nage of the nlost unworthy sort. This was, however, admirably 
adapted to that patriarchal system in accordance with which tbe 
government, so fêlr from denying its Oriental views, even dared to 
inculcate in its subjects the doctrine that the sO\Tereign "bas full 
power over their lives anù property." No less care was exer- 
ci
cd in shutting up Austria :lgainst other lands. The intlux of 
foreign intellects and intellectual products was guarded against 
Jike the smuggling in of the cattle plague. Study in foreign 
universities was forbidden. The entrance into Austrian schools 
of foreign teachers, and of schulars over ten yeal's of age, was 
forbidden, and even for younger children spe('ial permission had 
to be olltained. The imparting of private instruction was ren- 
d('red y('ry difficult, pcrmission being granted by the police only 
under oppressi\'c contlition
, and, even then, revocable every six 
)'('ar
. All political literature, as well as modern histories, waq 

lIhj('cted to strict censorslJip, with a vicw to police prohibition. 
For Austria, the German movement in tIlC pro\-ince of philoso- 
phy and theology, the progress in history and the natural sci- 
ences, did not exist. \Vhat was tIJCre permitted and pursued was 
the study of Oriental languages and literature, a little poetry, and 
by prcferenee music, in order to cLarm the excited spirits into a 

oft world of sense, and to rock the empire into an Epimenidean 

lc('p of years. And as for popular instruction, scarcely three- 
fifths of tIlC children of school age attended schoo], and those 
\V ho attended were, with their teachel"S, confined to a mechanical 
flrill from which the wily :md wlierr/ore were carefully excluded. 
fhe object was not to produce savants, but subjects and officials 
trained to blind obedience. For this purpose no gll:UÒ and oyer- 
Pocer could be more effective than the clergy. Upon their rcligiou
 
certificate depended every advance in the 
ymnasiums and uni- 
versities, and confession wag ox acted from teachers and scholars 
six times yearly. It will readily be understood tllat the l)ru1es.. 
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nts were much oppressed-hardly tolerated. Upon purchasing 
a hou!)c-upon a::;:mllliug a traùe- they were oLliged to apply 
for a dispensation. To entcr the military acaden1Y in Vicnna- 
Neustadt they must abjure their religion. 
As to material interests the situation was not n1uch better. 
TLere was scarcely a country in which business and indu
try 
were at 80 Iowan ebb as in Austria. Almost nothing had been 
done to unfetter the land and establish better relations between 
the tillers of the soil and its owners; :md rich Austria, which un- 
der favorable agricultural laws and business conditions could have 
earned an enormous income from its grain export, produced scarce- 
Iyenough for its own needs. The favorable situation on the Adri- 
:ltic Sea, with the ports of -Venice and Trieste, was sadly misused; 
the development of a pro
perous merchant 111arine was hindered; 
and a good navy was looked upon as useless furniture, so that 
merchants were compelled to place their ships unùer the protec- 
tion of the Turkish fleet against the insolence of the Barbary 
States. It was with a doubtful pride that the authorities could 
point to their German Austria a
 the land where, rather than in 
Italy, Spain, Germany, or France, the "old Europe" was still to 
be found. 
In its internal political development, also, Austria souglIt to rc- 
main as far behind as pm-sible. In the }'ear 1816 and the follow- 
ing year
, in order to satisfy in some measure the requirements of 
the Act of Confederation, parlimnentary representation had been 
introduced into the Germano-Slavonic provinces, or been re-estab- 
lisllCd there. Since, however, the powers of these assemb1ies, of 
which the nobles and clergy had completo control, and which often 
began and ended on the same day, were limited to the granting of 
taxes and raisiug of recruits, they soon sunk to a mere formality 
-to expem;i\Te " farces," 3S Stein said-which might just as weB 
ha\c been replaced by any sort of decrec-issuing machine. Thc 
noLility, which was without education or patriotism, lcading, ac- 
cording to the expression of one of its members, a " polypus" 
life, had neither the will nor the abiJity to playa part in polities; 
anù the people, growing up in uncertain striving for their daily 
bread, or sunk in sybaritic indulgence, had no inclination for pub- 
lic affairs. Yet, even in Austria, the time could not pass wholly 
without a '1IU!lILento 'Illm'i. The emperor and his !\Ietternich had 
succeeùed in lulling all the German provinces to sleep, in taming 
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the obstinate Diet, and in lcaùiug back tstudellt-like BOllth Ger- 
many to a quiet, tradesmanlike state of hcin
; but the lIun
a. 
J'ian ]H
ath, they found, noul'i
llcs wild and 
I,il'ited steeds. For 
fourteen) cars the II nngarian R tcltstltg, which ought constitution. 
ally to ha\'c a::,sembled every three ycars, was not called togctlwr; 
and, 
pite of all opposition, government Lu
iness was conducted 
hv commissioners and soldiers, who impressed recruits and collect- 
eel the taxes. But though the llungarians bent before superior 
force, they fo;till abode by their prote:,t. At last, too, the arrears 
of taxes reacbed a serious figure. At the very same time-it was 
in the year 1825-there wa
 every reason for not pushing afIair
 
to an extreme, for in consequence of the Grecian war of indcpen- 
lIence therc was fear of a war between Russia and Turkey, and 
hence of compJications on the lower Danube. Unless the object 
were to bring about an open revo1t in IIungary, the dis:-,atisfaction 
could not be allowed to increase further. So )Ietternieh himself 
advised giving war, and the IIungarian Reichstag was opened in 
Pl'eslmrg in September, 1825. IIerc bitter complaints about the 
policy of the lIapsburgs-their inclination toward absolutism, their 
disregard of constitutional rights - soon found expression; ana 
when the emperor spoke of the" mad endeavors of innovator!'; 
and of punishment of the disobedient," he was compelled, in or- 
der to cllCck the excitement causetl thereby, to interpret his" mis- 
understood words" into a lecognition of the rights of the Reic/ts- 
tag. There the matter rested; and, nfter an existence of almost. 
two years, the Reichstag separated without having effected much 
n10re than the sharper definition of its rights, and their definite 
recognition by the crown. The policy of suspense and passivity 
had gained the victory. 
Another field of activity presented itself to 
Ietternich in Ger- 
many. IIere, owing to late events, several hundred independent 
states l)ad been Jl1ediatized-absorbed in their neighbors-and a 
league of thirty-nine sovereign st.ates founded. Great hopes at- 
tached thcmsc1ves to this transformation. The need born of long 
oppres5ion }mJ once more given tho name" father-land" a mean. 
ing -the exaltation anù self-sacrifice of the war of freedom, tho 
victory won by the common efforts of all German peoples, Lad 
awakened their national fecling and roused thenl to a con
<,ious-- 
ne"3 of their natural union. J>rineely procIamation
, Jnini5terial 
explanations, and the judgment of the forelHo
t patrioh-, all seem- 
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ell to 
Low that tllC time llad conle fOl' the formation of a united 
"father-land," 
trong without, free within. As to the details of 
the national structure there were differences of opinion. 
The fir
t thinO' to be considered was the interior structure of 
o 
the indÏ\
idual states. From the Lake of Constance to the Baltic 
Sea resounded tbe dem:md for a constitution. E\'en the articles 
of confederation had becn compellcd to take notice of this, and in 
the 13th article was the following: "In all countries of the Con- 
federation there will be [originally," shall be"] a constitution 
with representation." In this, however, nothing wns 
aid about 
the when and how, and a broad field left to the ill-will of individ- 
ual sovereigns. A beginning in the path of progress was made 
by Charles ,Augustus, Grand-duke of Saxe-'Veimar, who llad up 
to that time been known as the I\Iæcenas of Germany's great cst 
poets. In full harmony with the Estates of the land he granted, 
in :hlay, 1816, a constitution, wbich contains all the essential 
points of 1I10dern state life - viz., representation of aU citizens, 
right of voting taxes, freedom of the Press. But among aU 
the north Gcrman princes he stood alone. In the north the 
aristocracy was stiH too powcrful, and with too slight a compre- 
hension of the times to yield any of its old privileges, or toler- 
ate any other sort of rcpresentation of the estatcs than one in 
wllich there was no semblance of a propcr representation of the 
middle and lower classes, one in which thc different estatcs, still 
in part divided, debated as "little chambers," the nobles ha\ 1 ing 
the prepondcrance. Outside of \V cimar there was not in all 
north Germany a constitution granting representation in which 
the people as snch, and not thc separate estates, were represented. 
In Saxony, 1\Iecklenburg, IIanover, Brunswick, Oldenburg, the 
aristocratic system was in force as well after the Act of Confed- 
eration as before it. 
The comical clement among tllCse mediæval forms was repre- 
sented in the seventy-year-old Elector 'Yilliam 1. of IIesse, who 
llad been in banishment fro1l1 1806 to 1813, and who had been 
'Dne of those whose lands were COn\'cI"teù into the kin rr dOl11 of 
b 
\Y{'
tpllalia. Ti pon his return he struck out those years COln- 
plete]y, and set cverything 
o exactly npon tIlC footing of the 
yt'ar 1806 that he c\'cn rccall
d to their former barracks the }'cgi- 
rneutç; furJoughcd in 
ovember of that year, and censured tbe 
commandant (1- II:man because lIe }UtÙ not delivered tbe quartcr- 
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ly report of the fortress since that time. The solùiers onre more 
wore cues and powùer, the pellsion('d ollicials were reinstated, 
the ncw ]a\\'3 abolished, anù the purcbaser
 of the crown-lands 
di
posed of by the 'VestphaIian Government were compelled to 
restore the 
ame \V ithout compensation; and :yet he offered his 
people a constitution which was not among the worst, and which 
induùeù repl'esclltation of the whole people. Since, however, 
0\\ ing to his notorious avarice, he wished to ha\re free scope in 
financial matters, would not consent to a separation of the public 
pur
c il'om his private one, and "onld grant no right to levy 
taxes, tbe negotiations miscarried, tll() delegates were sent home, 
anù llcs
e remained without a constitution. 
i\Iattcrs took :mother form in south Germany, wllCre the 
princes, in order to an1al
amate the old anJ the new parts of 
their lands, and to break the opposition of the mediatized nobles, 
took the lead in the introduction of liberal constitutions. They 
were led to this action furthermore by the consideration that 
through the means of liberal constitutions they could the Inore 
readily escape the ascendency and consequent oppression of the 
great powers; and they Ino\'cd a11 the more emphaticalIy upon 
the path of liberalism, since the reactionary systeln was in force 
with the great powers of Germany. 
o King 
Iaxin1Îlian of Ba- 
vm'ia, in the yenr 1818, granted :1 con
titntion, which Stein gTe('t- 
cd as a significant advance in the constitutionnl career. In ...\u.
lIst 
of that year Grand-duke Charles of Baden gave a stilllnore lil)L'rai 
one, in order to outbid the hated Ba\'aria, which would fain round 
ont its own dominions by the possession of the 
Iaine and Tauber 
districts. In the following )
ear, 1819, the contest over a con- 
stitution came to an end in \\" ürtelnberg. In that state IGng 
Frederic had taken the initiath-e, but Lad died during the con- 
flicts that arose. IIis son \Villiatn resumed the negotiations iln- 
mediately upon his accession, and after a struggle of three years 
with the Estates, "hich showcd no wisdom or enlightenment in 
the whole matter, agrecd with then} upon a constitution. Thi:-o 
constitution was the more readily accepted, since at that time the 
Rtorm of the diplomatic conference at Car]sbad threatened to 
break. In consequence of these precedents IIesse-Darmstadt was 
ulso forced to JicId to the pressure of the people (December, 
1820). In Xassau, after the death of the prince, the constitution 
given in 1814 was as far as pC)
sihl(' Ilcutraliz('(l hy tIle hureau- 
1* 
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cratic mini!'ter 
Iarschall. It was not until 1818 that t11e first 
rarJiamcnt (which, by the way, Stein was oLliged to leave), was 
opened. 
Before the ill-will and the illegal nleasures of the east and north, 
tbe a
pirations after freedom had taken refuge in the south Ger.. 
man chmnbers, and had there JIlade themselves a place. The ques- 
tion was, whether the position could be nlaintained, whether new 
alliances could not be formed, whether Prussia could not be drawn 
into the liberal current. l{ing Frederic vVilliam III. had, in his 
decree of l\Iay 22d, 1815, expressly promised a general representa- 
tion of the people, and set the limit of time within which a com- 
mission of delegates and royal officials should meet to draw up 
a constitution. The time elapsed, but the commission was not 
called together, for the king was no longer in the hands of those 
who during the last three years had led hinl to victory. In po- 
litical matters Frederic 'Villiam III. proved himself a man of wa. 
vering and undecided character. lIe had no comprehension of the 
aspirations of a new period, but saw in each mOVClnent of the peo- 
ple, even though wholly intellectual, future revolution. He loved 
to bury himself in theological studies and fashions. lIe possessed 
all the virtues of a simple, honorable father of a family, but was 
not richly enough gifted for the government of a great kingdom; 
he felt no call to set himself at the head of the new Germany, to 
compel the second-rate German states-Bavaria, Saxony, etc.- 
into his orLit, and to leave Austria no other choice than either to 
abdicate in Germany, or to break cornpletely with her former pol- 
ICY. IU8tead of this he gave himself np U10re and more to the 
extrcme reactionary party, and sought the advice of his most pli- 
ant courtiers, such a8 Prince \Vittgcnstein. In his chancellor, von 
IIardenberg, he found a Ininister, but no character. Although 
llal'denberg was inclined toward a constitutional system, yet at 
the Congrcss of Aix-Ia-Chapelle he aUowed himself to be brought 
over to the party of the Berlin nobles and the Austrian policy by 
Prince 
{ettcrnich, who knew no nlore terrible spectre than a lib- 
cral l'russia. U Talcl" such conùitions nothing clso could be ex- 
perted than that the king, out of good nature and thankflllnes
 
toward his sclf-sacrificing subjects, should promise a constitution, 
but that the fulfilmcnt of his promise s110uid be constantly post. 
poned, and finally wholly abandoned. On this point Bishop Eylert 
expresses him
('1f in the nÜivest manner in hi'i ùefence of the th
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ological so,.creign: "Thc king has acted like a wise father, WIIO, 
touched by the devoted love of hi,; children upon his birthday or 
bis recovery from illncss, is in a kindly humor, and consents to 
their wishcs; but afterward, upon consideration, he modifies his 
a
sentJ and asserts Lis natural authority." 
Between the 22d of 
Iay and the 1st of 
cptember, the limit 
!et for the meeting of the commission, appeared l)rivy-councillor 
Schmalz's denunciation. Although a brother-in-law of the noble 
Scharnhorst, this man in a badly-written pamphlet rcproached the 
German patriots with revolutionary machinations, and attributed 
to them the most atrocious plans for the overthrow of all the cx- 
istin
 states and the attainment of German unity. 'Vith these 
plans he connected tbe Tugcndbund (lcague of virtue), to which 
in the time of need all tbe great men of l)russia had belonged. 
EnthusiasIn and exalted sentiment on the part of the people, who 
had achieved so much in the war of freedom, he utterJy denied. 
lie ascribed all that had then been accomplished solcly to the 
command of the king. IIis subjects simply yielded him a natu- 
ral obedience, and hastencd to arms, " as, at the alarm of fire, from 
the commonest feeling of civil duty, one hastens to help in extin- 
guishing the conflagration." And this man and privy-councillor, 
over whose pamphlet the court and tLe. whole noble party raised 
a cry of triumph, received fr01ll the king the red order of the 
cagle-from the same ]\:Ïng from whose eyes tears haù streamed 
when, in the spring of 1813, Scharnhorst led him to a window of 
the palace in TIreslan, pointed out the troops of volunteers that 
were pouring in, and asked him whether he was now convinced 
that the enthusiasm and self-sacrifice of his people were real. A 
significant result of the bestowal of this order, which is to be re- 
garded as the beginning of the reaction in !>russia, was that the 
constitutional cOlumission was not sun1moncd, and the project 
was postponed. It can rcadily be understood how stirred those 
men must ha\'e been who had raised l'russia out of her abascnwnt 
to a noble height. Blücher stonned about" scoundrels" in his 
free-:md-casy fashion. Gncisenau urged the chancellor, behind 
whose back the order had becn granted, to protest against it while 
there was yet time. 
If gray-haired men did not restrain their indignation, what was 
then to be cxpected of the young 
 They had founded the JHost 
ardent hopes on Prussia's pledge and on the opening of the T)iet 
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-to be deceÍ\-ed in the latter case, as they had been in the former. 
The Austrian delegate, Count Duol-Schaucllstein; opened the })ict 
at Frankfort, No\'ember 5th, 1816, with a beautiful speech full of 
promises, all of which werc followcd by no one satisfactory act; 
but, on the contrary, by such acts as called down the heartiest 
curses upon :1 system which spoke constantly of the exalted posi- 
tion of princes and of their rights, but never of tbe rights of the 
people. The first year of its activity soon showed tbat the Diet, 
itself still in the dark as to its own powers, was a datu against the 
liberal stream of the second decade; that at least in every ques- 
tion of importance, whether in the intellectual or material sphere, 
whether political or social, it would not agree with the popular 
sentiment. The postponement of decision in questions where the 
delegates had received no instructions recalled too vividly the dolce 
fur niente of the old H.atisbon Diet. This lalTIentable condition of 
affairs was keenly felt, especially in student circles-in the newly 
founded Bur.c;cllenschaft (students' league). At the general cele- 
bration of the German Burschenschaft, to \V 11ich tbe branch in 
J ena invited the branches in tbe other institutions, this sentiment 
received expression in a way which in point of definiteness left 
nothing to be desired. The ll1eeting took place October 18tl), 
1817, at the historically.famous '\Vartburg, near Eisenach, and 
was to celebrate at the same tiine the battle of Leipzig and the 
jubilee of the neformation. About 500 young men froin all parts 
of Germany met together, and Professors Kieser, Fries, and Oken, 
from Jena, also took part. The whole character of the proceed- 
ings was earnest and religious; bYlnns were sung at the opening 
and the close; the addresses spoke of the disappointment of 
German hopes, of the political oasis of 'Veimar, of true endurance 
in the strife. Toward evening an afterpiece was cnaeted. A few 
students remained bebind, and in memory of Luther's deed of 
Decembcr 10th, 1520, in token of" fierce hatred toward all ras- 
cals and knavcs in the father-]and," held a critical auto-da-fé of 
several" lampoons" in which absolutism was defended, and sus- 
picion thrown on the call for constitutions. In addition to the 
insignia of a "slarislJ and unnatural time "-a periwig, a corpo- 
ral's staff, and a pair of stays-the writings of 'un-Gernwn men- 
such as the pamphlet of Schmalz, the police codex of I{amptz, 
I{otzebuc's " German IIistory," anù others-werc, after an intro- 
ductory aùdress, cast into thc fi.'e. 
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Schmalz had already sh0wn that Berlin privy-councillor
 wcre 
not to 1>e trifled with. Privy-councillor \'on l(amptz wisllcd to 
distinguish himself also, :mò, in his indignation at the slight that 
}md been put upon his eodex, composed a speeial aJdl'ess of cx- 
postulation, and wrote the Grand-ùuke of \\"cimar a 
hamcless 
letter, full of reproaches for not keeping- better order in his do- 
IIlinions. Pressure was exerted upon the liberal prince from al1 
sides; it was not alone Austria and Prussia, even France and Hns- 
sia sent notes, anlbassaùors, and spies to '\
cimar and Jena, in or- 
del' to compel thc grand-duke to take nlCasures a
ainst the l're

, 
the professors, and the students. Such a quadruple alliance could 
not be wholly without effect: the go\'ermnent was obliged to con.. 
sent to a few repressive nleasures. 
An article written by a young 
Ioldavian bojar, Alexander 
Stourdza, added new material to the general agitation. At the 
command of Emperor Alexander, he had composed a tnemorial 
on the situation in Germany, which he presented tu the princes 
and diplomats assembled at the Congress of Aix-Ia-Chapelle in 
the autumn of 1818. The immediate canse of this congress was 
the relation of the four great powers to France; it was to con- 
sider the proposal to make an enù of the occupation at once, af- 
ter three )'ears instead of after five, and to with{lraw the foreign 
troops from French barracks. Bnt such a convenient opportu- 
nity of having the leading Inembers of the IIoly Alliance together 
could not be allowed to pass withont considering European poli- 
tics in general, i. e., affairs in Germany, and we have already seen 
how 
letternich made use of Ilardenberg's presence to bring bim 
to book abont his Prnssian constitution. In such circles Stourd- 
la's memorial, which held before the princes the Gorgon-head of 
a German revolution in case the strongest measures were not 
a.dopted against the Press and the uni\rersities, was a welcome 
novelty. They decided to carry out Stourdza's proposition, but 
for this purpose they preferred to a.ssemble a purely German con- 
gress, to which the other German states should also be in\'ited, 
not an international one; and so they separated, to meet the next 
year in Carlsbad. In the following year the diplomats had already 
prepared to make a journey to the Bohemian health resort, wben 
news reached theIll than which nothing could have been more ac- 
ceptable. 
Stourdza's article, which Wf1
 not}JÎng- e1:-;e t}lan tlH
 open inter- 
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fercnce ()f Ru;;;.gia, still furthcr increased the excitement in Gel" 
nU1ny. The young nlcn in J ena gnashed their teeth with rage. 
Two students of the place, Counts Bochholz and I{eller, challenged 
the bojar as the enemy of the German youth. The latter now 
found the climate of \Veim3r too sultry for his hcalth, c}..changed 
it for Dresden, and declared that he was not really the cornposer 
of the article; he had thought it, written it, and complcted it at 
Alexander's command. After this modest acknowledgment the 
8tudents replied that they could not, of course, demand further sat- 
isfaction from a " writing and acting machine." But a new oppo- 
nent appeared upon the board. In the summer of 1817 the Hus- 
sian Go\'ernment had sent State-councillor Augustus von Kotzebue 
to \Yeimar, in order to obtain regular infonnation regarding tho 
spirit and doings of the liberal party. Already ill thought of as 
the author of several frivolous writings, this Russian spy, who 
published a periodical, the Literary Weekly, drew general hatred 
upon himself by his attacks upon the men and principles of the 
national party, by the raillery which be showered upon the polit- 
ical students, and, fina1Jy, by his open approval of Stourdza's arti- 
cle. Then Professor Luden, of J ena, succeeded in getting posses- 
sion of one of I{otzebne's despatches to the Russian Government, 
which he printed without delay in 11Ïs journal, Nemesis. The 
consequences were a suit on Kotzebue's part, and a Russian note 
about the" insolence of the Press in '\Vein1ar," but at the same 
time a pub1ieity unwelcome to Kotzebue. All eyes were now 
turned on him; in him were hated reaction, tbe interference of 
foreign powers, treason against tbe most sacred s0ntiments. The 
question was asked, whether for one month a German spy would 
dare to do in France or Russia what this German - Russian had 
been doing with impunity for more than a year in the very heart 
of Germany, under the eyes of the grand-duke, in the immediate 
neighborhood of the excited BU1"Schenschaft in J ena. 
fen re- 
called the deed of the cigbteen-year-old Fl'ederic Staps, of Naum- 
bur
-how at Sehönbrunn, Octoher 12th, 1809, aftúl" Austria's 
overthrow, he made an attempt upon Napoleon, in whom he saw 
the Attila of Germany. And were the purposes of the reaction- 
ary governments, those" plenipotentiaries of Providence," of Inen 
like 'Kotzebue, Kamptz, Schmalz, anù the like, toward the people 
one jot better 
 Kotzebue bad won his suit against one Nemesis, 
would Jw also will it aO'ainst the other
 
.
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A 
p('('ial branch of the BursclLCllsclLaft was the s()ci
ty of tho 
,. U Ilcom proIllÍsillg;' whose Iuem bel's sought to carry out uncom- 
promisingly whatever they recognized as true anù right. To this 
belonged Charles 
and, of \Vunsiedel, an honest, moraJly irre- 
proachable young man; a zealous but not prominent member of 
the IC"lgur, inclincd to religious enthusiasm, and of a brooding 
disposition withal. The two brothers Follenius, one of whom 
was privat-docent at Jena, and the soul of the society, exerted a 
decided influence over him. It had become his fixed idca that 
something great must be done, if the father-land were not to go 
to pieces; and it became daily clearer to him that this must be 
wrought by him, that he must give himself as an offering for tho 
father-land. I\:otzebue appeal'ed to him the person most worthy 
of hatred, the one who had done the greatest injury to the aspir- 
ing frcedOlu of Germany. JIe, the spy, the traitor, the frivolous 
mocker, the personification of servility and every tendency hostile 
to the rights of the people, nppeared to 11Ïm the fittest victim for 
the goddess of revenge-to be forfeit to the vehmic tribunal of 
the people. IIis resolve was taken. lIe had earlier felt the 
strength within him, had occasion offered, to raise his hand against 
Napoleon's life, and he had not in the nlCan time grown weaker. 
\Vithout giving anyone the slightest indication of his inten- 
tions, he travelled in 
Iarch, 1819, from Jena to :ßlanuheim, where 
Ji:otzebue had been living since the end of the previous year, fur- 
ther residence in \V eimar havin
 become quite impossible. Sand 
reached l\Iannheim at ten o'clock in the morning of 
Iarch 23<1, pre- 
sented himself at I(otzebl1e's house about eleven, and made an ap- 
pointment to come between four and five in the afternoon. lie 
returned punctually, and was ushered into a room. Kotzebue ap- 
peared shortly. The first salutations had hardly been exchanged, 
when, with the cry, "Take that, thou traitor to the father-land!" 
Sand thrust a dagger into his heart, following this by two thrusts 
more. Then he stabbed himself in the breast, ran do" n the 
stairs, shouted to the passers-by, " Long live my German fat1lCr- 
land!" knelt down and thrust the knife a second time into his 
br
ast, with the words: "I thank thee, God, for this victory!" 
Taken in charge by the watch, who had been summoned to the 
spot, he was carried to a ho
pital and soon afterward to prison. 
There he recovered from his wounù
, anù was suhjected to a 
searching eÀamination. But diligrntly a
 they 80nght to discov.. 
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cr a far-rcacl1ing conspiracy-of at least 300 young men, ac:; in 
the case of 
Iuciw
 Se:-c,'ola-no trace was found of complicity 
or cognizance on the part of anyone. They had to content 
themseh-es with the blood of this one theological student. 
Iay 
20th, 1820, Sand, who gloried in his deed to the last, was behead- 
ed in 
Iann}lCitn-adlnired by many, pitied by still lnore, hated 
by but few. lIe had ùone a deed of which Görres, at that time 
sÌiIl liberal, said that though disapproved of by all Germany, its 
moti,'es were approved. In two ways it was a political error: the 
reaction, which he imagined he could combat and ùestroy, was not 
to be checked by the death of a single man, whoever he might be, 
it was in fact strengthened and encouraged to more vehement as- 
saults; and e,'en if it could have been overcome by the downfall of 
a single individual, that individual was in any case not Kotzebue, 
but was to be sought for in a quite different quarter. The exact 
opposite of that which Sand had designed came to pass. And 
when in Schwalbach, soon after his attempt, .July 1st, 1819, a 
young apothecary, Charles Löhning, attempted to assassinate State- 
councillor von Ibell, one of the principal tools of tbe reaction in 
Nassau, it was lnerely pouring oil upon the flames. 
At that very time 'Villiarn ,'on Humboldt was busy dranghting 
a constitution for Prussia, regarding which be was in consu1ta- 
tion with Stein, both by letter and by word of 1110utb. Then the 
news of I(otzebue's assassination reached Berlin. " Now the con- 
stitution is ilnpossible," were IIardenbel'g's first words. The king 
ordered funeral honors to the nnudered man. The harvest of the 
Berlin pri\ry-councillors was ripe. 
Ietternich did not cease harp- 
ing on the two assassinations and the bugbear of the revolution, 
until he eompletc1y drove all idea of a constitution out of the 
Prnssian king's mind, influenced him to a common campaign 
against constitutional governments, and excited him against all 
prominent men of the national party. By this 
Ietternich gained 
fl1lther a special advantage for AustI'ia. In assigning to Prussia 
the principal rôle in the persecution of the "demagogues "-in 
torpid Austria there were no "demaO'o!!l1es" to nlolest-he eOl11- 
b 
 
pelled her to Jose the position of preference which she haù hith- 
erto enjoyed in pl1Llic opinion. 
Blow followeù Llow. In July, 1819, the places for gYlnnastic 
exercise were closed. J aIm, torn frOln llis dying child, was sent 
to Bpandau, later to Küstrin; the three Bonn professors-.\rnùt 
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,md the brother:; '\Telker - were imprisonc(l, and their p,lper:; 
seized. )Iany other arrests uf teachcrs and students took placc. 
In Berlin :\ committee of invcstigation was formed, to which 
Prince 'Vittgcnstcin, the reactionary minister of the palace, and 
"Privy - cuuncillor Kamptz belonged. This \\ as followed 1))" the 
CarlsLad decrees. August Lth, 181 Ü, the congress of Ininistcrs 
was opened in Carlsbad. At thi
, besides Austria and rru
sia, 
eight infcrior states were repre
ented, according to invitation. 

Ietternich presided, and the Austri
n conrt-councilJor, '''"on Gentz, 
dranghtcd the protocoL Ill' was a talented JHan, 
ki1fnl with 
tongue and pen; earlier inclined to liberal views, he had later, in 
ordcr the better to indulge his love of pleasure, entered the ser
 
vice of 
Ietternich, who used him to <-1rang-ht protocols at n)ost of 
the congresses, to write newspaper article
, and the like. 'Ylmt 
Gentz thought of his own and his Jnaster's system is shown by 
a saying of his shortly before his death, in 1832 : "It still bears 
under 
Iettcrnich and me." FroIn 
uch le:u1ers nothing else was 
to he expected than that which actually occurred. The resolu
 
tions concerned principally five points: the frecdom of the rress 
was restricted by censorship; a central commission was estab- 
lished at 1\Iayence for thc investigation of delJlago
ical intrigues; 
the Burschenschaft, together with its gymnastic institutions. was 
forbi<ldcn; the uni,'crsities were placed undt.'r the inspf'ction of 

o\"rrnmcnt deputies (cnratores); and, finally, it wa
 decided U1at 
all Orrman go,.crnments must submit to the conclusions of the 
Diet. Thcse Carlsbad decree's were only to takc effect in case 
they were confil'mrd by the Diet of thc confederation in Frank- 
fort. That body, in general so inacti,.e, very readily adopted 
them in its sitting of Scptember 20th, I81D, sanctionin
 them at 
the outset for five years, a limit which was constantly extended. 
And yet this was not enough! In order utterly to destroy the 
last bulwark of frecdoln-thc sontl! German representant consti- 
tutions-to change them into old-fashioned, harmle
s represf'nta- 
tions of tIle ef'tates, and to do away with the pubJicity of their 
lueetings, new conferences of ministers werc opened in VIenna, 
Noven1ber 25th. Thc conclusions reached by them, 
Iay 1 Gth, 
1820, werc confirmed hy thc diet of thc confederation on J lIne 
8th, under tllC name of the "-Yienna Scldussa
.te," and received 
among the fundamental laws of the Ücrrnan confederation. It is 
truc that the meaf'urcs intended to affect the character of the south 
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Gennan parliaments could not be carried through on account of 
the resistance of 13araria anù 'YÜl"temberg; )'et the relation of the 
individual governments to the confederation had entirely change(L 
Those who drew up the Act of Confederation at the Congress 
of Vienna had directed their efforts toward giving tbe confed. 
eration as little power, and the indi,'idual governments as much 
power as possible; and had meant in any case to ]eave the lat- 
ter free and sovereign jurisdiction over their own internal affairs. 
nut the Rituation had becn changed by the various alliances, con- 
gresses, and conferences. The diet of the confederation was now 
armed with supreme power in all questions external and internal; 
the individual governments, on the other hand, had to follow with- 
ont variation the tunc set at Frankfort; and, as Austria and Prus. 
sia gave the key-note there, the sovereignty of the lesser princes 
soon appeared to be in a very critical condition, and foreseeing 
rulers were already forced to reconcile themselves to the thought 
of mediatization. 
But even Prussia did not stand as peer by the sidè of over- 
bearing Austria. 
Iany a noble heart felt itself deeply stirred on 
seeing the country of Frederic the Great degraded into a vassal 
of tbe IIapsburgs and a subordinate of l\Ietternich. There were 
still sober, intelligent 111en in the ministry, who ,vished to throw 
aside the Carlsbad decrees, inùict the n1Ïnister of foreign affairs 
for his part in them, and under a liberal banner nlake head against 
reactionary Austria. But the king did not support them, and so 
'\Villiam von IIumbolàt, von Boyen, the Ininister of war, and von 
Beyme, high cllance}]or, were compeJJed to hand in their resigna. 
tions, and leave the field to 'Yittgenstein and I\:amptz. There. 
upon the Prussian govcrnlTIent adopted tllC sternest nleasures of 
censor:-3hip. The Carlsbad decrees were insultingly promulgated 
upon the 18th of October, the anniversary of the 'Vartburg fes- 
ti val. 
Ieasures were also taken against the professors. De 
\Vette, professor of theology in Berlin, had written Sand's mother 
a consolatory letter, in which he spoke of her son's deed, in so 
far as its subjective motives were concerned, as a beautiful sign 
of the times; for this he was deprived of his position, and had 
finally to remove to Rasle. Görres, who, in the year 181 Ü, llad 
escaped arrest by flight, alRo lost his place. Arndt ren1ained sus- 
pended, and only received his papers and letters twenty years later 
from the government of Frederic 'Villimn IV. Jahn was acquit- 
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tcd :lfter sc'"cral years' detention, but placed un<ler police super 
viHiolJ. At the same time, the ministry commenced a call1pai
n 
against red-black-golll pipe-heads, tassels, and ribbons; Lusied it,.. 
self for wceks with the form of students' caps 
lll<l coats; maùe 
the clergy police ser\'arÌts hy virtue of thcir ofJice; and ill 
1 
caLi net ol'llel' of the year 1821 actualJy forbadc the' mnbiguous, 
revolutionary - sounding names," rl'otestant" and "Protestant- 
ism." The censors con
d no longer allow those worùs to stand 
in any publication, Lut \\ cre obligeÚ to substitute" cvangelical." 
The qucstion of a constitution was settlcd by one quick stroke. 
Instead of a l'epre
cntation of thc whole country, provincial par. 
Jiaments were institutcd by a royal patent of June 5th, 1823. 
Thesc had merely an advi
ury voice, and could only ad,"isc when 
the Juinisters asked their advicc. Thev wCI'e to discus
 mere- 
J 
ly the affairs of their respectire provinces, not of the wholc king. 
<low, and \\ ere bU composed tbat the aristocratic dement ])ad a 
grcat preponùerance. In this way, it was claimeù, Article 13 of 
the .Act of Confederation was fully carried out. If a proof were 
still needed that Germany is not the home of revolution, one 
might stuc1y hi.jng forward the fact that such an unheard-of breach 
of trn
t had heen committe<l against the German people-in other 
state'
 as weU :IS in Pru

ia-and yet the' people Jlad Jet it r:1
S. 
Prll;o,sia had cast herself nnresen"cdly into the arms of l\Jettcr- 
nicIl's systcm; hut south Germany, with its reprcsentati\"c con- 
stitution
, was more coy. IGng \Villiam of \Yürtemberg wa
 
the soul of the opposition. In the priolc of his manhood, heart- 
ily concerned for the welfare of his people, accessible to the influ- 
ences of modern thought :md ieeling, he would not be dictated 
to in the government of his land. lIe was by nature too much 
of a soldier to become thc prefect of the government offices at 
FrankfOl't. llis effort was to influcnce the smaller statcs to enter 
into a political and military alliance, in order to deprive the gl'eat 
powers of their preponderance and hold the balance against them. 
But in vicw of thc position of north Gcrolany, and the perpetual 
jealousies of the various government
, this was almost an impos- 
sibility. Yet for a long time he olaintained thc unequal strife, in 
which he was ably supported by his deleg-ate to the Dict, the kcpn 
find critical Baron von \Vangenheim. Both were determined op- 
ponents of the w holo system of the Vienna :md Car1:;;bad con. 
gresses. To a\'ert tbc threatened evil, IGng \Yilliam app Aed pc
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sonally to llis brother-ill-law, Czar Alexanùer. lIe also appealed 
to Eng-land, which had defended the cause of freedOll1 in the 
European congr('
scs, and whose sovereign had JlCnce passed in 
the eyes of Prussia and Austria for él. crowned J acobin, his land, 
like Spain, for a hot-bed of revolution. "\Vhell, in consequence of 
the resolutions adopted at the Congress of Verona, I(ing \Yilli:un 
reproached the congressional powers with wishing to wield tho 
same might" which Kapoleon arrogated in Europe;" and when, 
in the diet of the confederation, "\Vangenheim assisted with all his 
eloquence the gentry and prelates of IIolstein, who were there to 
accuse the King of Denmark of infringClnent of the constitution, 
and even proposed that a definite short period should be assigned 
for the introduction of the promised constitution-Austria \\ ish- 
ing to see the accusers repulsed and referred to the good-will of 
the Danish king-
Ietternich's patience was exhausted. lIe de- 
nounced 'Vangenheim as a foe of Austria's German policy, even 
of the IToly L\lliance itself, and demanded his recalL As this de- 
mand was not at once acceded to, the Austrian an1bassador left 
Stuttgart, and the Prnssian and Russian ambassadors followed 
his example. "\Yithout the support of the south German states, 
nothing- was left for \Vürtemberg, as a small state, but to yield. 
I
ing "\Yi1Iialll wrote penitential letters to his brother-in-law, to 
Francis, and to Frederic 'Villiam, and recalled 'Vangenheim from 
Frankfort. In the following snmmer (1824) he sent his 111inister, 
?\Iauc1er, to J ohannisberg. 1\Ietternich was thcre holding a court 
of princes and diplomats, and revelling in the thought that the 
Diet had been purified by the removal of all liberal delegates, and 
restored to its primary intention-according to which it was to 
be a " permanent congress of ministers," an " international union 
of sovereign princes," a mere princes' council "at whose purely 
diplomatic transactions the princes alone should represent their 
subjects, since the latter oug-ht to stand in no closer political con- 
nection with the confederation than with any foreign land." So 
the Diet had become a holy alliance in Ininiatul'e, a símple tool of 
Prince ?\Iettcrnich, who openly announced, as the principle of his 
poJicy, "that at no point in Europe must the status quo be dis- 
turbed, and that divinely appointed majesty, protected by rclig-. 
ion and historical right, ll1USt be defended at any price against 
the assaults of innovators." IIere was proclaimed in the most 
absolute and objectionable manner the principle of intervention. 
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And 
fetternif'h'R protégl'
, such as CharleR of Drun')wif'k and tho 
blood-thirsty 
lig-uel of l)ortng-al, werc certainly pretty specimens 
of a "divinely appointed maje
ty." 

Iettcrnich nuw had an easy game in Gcrmany. IIis proposal 
to prolong the Carlsbad resolutions was accepted by the diet of 
the confederation (18
4), and the .Mayence commission of invcs- 
tigation was lueky cnough to discover a revulutionary lcague of 
youths and men who wished to cstablish a German f('public, or 
to erect ag-ain the German empire under \Villimn of \Vül'tem- 
bcrg. After this the Jlatcd cOlumission pursucd its wOl'k more 
industriously than c,'cr, anù was supported thcrein by l'rllssia in 
a way than which nothing could be more acceptahle to Austria. 
EntllUsi:1!o'tic rouths were sentenced to imprisonment for term
 
of thilteen to fifteen years! Thrsc revolutionary associations 
wcrc thc natural conscquences of the Carbbad decrees, and thcir 
prosecution and punishment was a new sowing of the dragon's 
teeth. In south Germany thcre were also disturbances bearing 
thc stamp of the new regime. In Baden the ncw grand-duke fip- 
pe:u'ed to be working directly for the sub\'('r
ion of the con:-;titu- 
tion. lie would allow no intcrference in military matters, and, in 
defiancc of the Chamber
, allowed himself many liberties with the 
constitution. In Davaria, under 
Iaximilian, the go,'crnment had 
carried things to a point whcre the people paticntly endured e"cry- 
thing. A new era appearcd to have cOlnmenced after his death, 
\, hen his son Louis mounted the throne. Like his neighbor in 
" ürtembcr!!, at the time of thc Confederation of the Rhine he 
had been the exact opposite of his father. lIe had shown cvery- 
wherc genuinc German sympathies; had :tssoci:lted in olll German 
costume with the artists in Italy as one of tltell1selves; had Jrullk 
to the unity of Germany; had sung a merry good-hIck to the re- 
volted Grceks (1821), "spite of the g-reat .ones of the em.th, nnll 
the raging of all hell." As an art-loving prince, he strove to ren- 
der jInnich a metropolis of art and science. In 18:H; he trall
- 
ferred the university from Landshut to the capital, and caned thith- 
er famons nWII, like Schellin
, Hdlllbert, Ok('n, and GÜrres. Hut, 
a
 might 1.:1\'e becn expceted, this rage for refonus and ne\\ insti- 
tutions soon fell lame. Side by side with the splendor of tIll" 
('o])l'gc
 an<l acaclcmies \Va" experic'ncl'(l an ('1I0rmOUS degenera- 
tion of the public schools, and little monry '\a'" to be had for the 
repair of ruads and uther lIIeans of COlllllluuicatioll. Louis wa:l 
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too much of a romanticist to take pleasure in actual governing; 
'1ud his ministers, who were in dangerous alliance with the clergy, 
readily took the burden frOBl hiln, in order to guide the car of 
state after the old system. 
In literature, as in politics, the two opposing principles made 
themselves felt. Upon the one side stood romanticisIn with its 
Dlediroval forms and cloudy Í1nages. At first in league with the 
advocates of freedom, after the conquest of the external foe, it 
drew ever nearer and 1}earer to political reaction. The formerly 
honored Görres went over to it openly, and wrote indigestible 
books in behalf of romanticisnl and mysticism; while ..Arndt and 
Jahn, with whom he had for a time formed a triuU1virate, with- 
drew from the public stage. The most extreme lllen of this 
school, ml10ng w hon1 were Gentz and Frederic SchlegcJ, defended 
aristocracy and the theory of the "grace of God" to their u1ti- 
Jnate consequences. In matters of religion they accepted domi- 
neering and unctious ultramontanism and pietism. They helped 
the I\:ïng of Prussia to carry into effect the union of Lutheranism 
and Calvinisln, a part of which was the agende (liturgy) drawn 
up by bin1self in conjunction with Bishop Ey lert. Against this 
theological production the opposition of the theologian Schleier- 
1Hacher, who was constantly wavering between orthodoxy anù ra- 
tionalism, a\'ailed nothing. Opposed to romanticism stood liber- 
alism, which, presenting itself in religion as rationalism, in poe- 
try a
 young Germany, LattIed agailH
t outlived conditions anù 
Lcliefs. The abandonll1ent of the irrational hatred of France, 
which dated frOll1 the revolution anù tho times of Kapoleon, 
belonged to this tendency. 
Ien would no longer Llind thelu- 
selves to the good resulting from that period-the idea of politi- 
cal equality, and the rest. Charles Rotteck, professor of history 
and political science in Freiburg, anù one of the most prominent 
men in tlw l
aden Chambers, worked in the service of liLcraJisln 
as an historian. By his history of the worlù, spread abroad in 
thou::;ands of copies, Leal'ing on every page the stamp of a liberal 
luan, he had in spite, or perhaps on account of his one-sidedness, 
more effect in awakening political consciousness than any other 
historian, even than one so much his superior as Schlosser. 
It 
houlll he adc1('d tll:1t at Berlin, the very fo('u
 of Iny
ti('ism, 
tlw plálo:-;ophy of lIegel wa:-; widely diffused. Hy its fund:unrn- 
tal principle that reasun is the only 
ource uf l\:nuwlcdgc, and that 
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nothing can avoid its criticism, it set it
elf in open opposition to 
pietism, which, averse to all free inquil'Y, so']
ht to forge unell- 
durable fetters for the new ago. 
luch as IIegel sought to re- 
main at peace with the powers that were, his system was, never- 
theless, of a sort which must necessarily break the way to a freer 
political development. This was egpecially shown in the forties, 
when his disciples overcame tho clumsy presentation of their mas- 
ter-obtaining thereby groat influence o\'er society-and from the 
premises of their fundamental principles deduced in politics also 
the logical consequences. 

Ietternich had for a time taken plea
ure in IIeine, reading 
IJis witty, s1ippery poems with great delight. lIe hoped that 
the Germans would so bury themselves in poetry and science as 
to 10so their taste for political pr01nenades and ramLJes for a long 
time to come. There he was to find himself lnistaken. A1thou
h 
110 had succeeded in driving liberalislll out of the field of active 
politics, of cabinets and congresses, it still worked in silence, con- 
stantly adnmcing, and counted the ablest minds among its fol- 
lowers. 
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1TALY. -REVOLUTION IN NAPLES AXD PIEDMONT. - CONGRESSES 
U}.' TI{OPPAU AND LAIDACII. 



fETTERXI(,II rcgarded Italy as wen as Germany as his cspeci:ll 
pro\' ince. In fact, essentially similar conditions existed in both 
countries. Italy, liko Germany, was a conglomerato of numerous 
gcparatc, mutnany independcnt states, whose princcs, exceedingly 
jealous of one another, had (.stranged thcir people by their re
to- 
ration polic)"". And the Italian princes, like the German, now had 
as coIleague tho Emperor of .Austria. Tho latter, by tho reacqui- 
Foition of 
Iilan and tho occupation of Venice, had appropriated 
1L choice morsel of the Napoleonic inhcl'itanco; n10reover, he was 
determined to substitute his influcnce for that of France, and from 
npper Italy to rulo tho wholo peninsula. In order to attain thi
 
('wI, Austria Jl1l1st spread the principles of tho TIoly ...\lIiancc, :1.Iul 
hère, ad in GcrIll'lny, carryon war a
ainst all a
rirations after frep- 
ùom, agailJ
t the Press and a
ainst constitutions; she 1I1U
t rt'l'n'
:-, 
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with all her power any longings after unity, leaving only that form 
of unity according to which all Italian states had to regard them- 
selves as the vassals of Austria. But the question whether Ger- 
nlan long - suffering would spread its infection across the .L'\lps, 
whether the inhabitants of Vesuvius would adapt themselves to 
the old feudal relations, as did the dwellers at l{önigstein and 
Brockcn, 
till remained to be answered. Besides the readily in- 
tlamn1ablo temperament of the southerners, many things spoke 
against it. The transition from tho French rule to that of the old 
dynasties was far sharper }1ero than in Germany. There, in most 
of the states, the pre-existing governments had Inaintained them- 
selves under Napoleon, whereas in Italy not a single sovereign had 
remained upon his throne; further, in Italy, as the result of the 
French Revolution, equaJity of all classes before the law, religious 
liberty, freedom in the tenure of property, and the prosecution 
of an industries, had been introduced C\-erywhere; and the for- 
mer deficient administration of ju::;tice had been remedied by the 
Code Napoleon. A multitude of abuses, the whole littleness of 
a system of miniature states, the unnatural oppression of an all- 
powerful hierarchy, had been done away with; and the return- 
ing royal families could not have 
one better than to retain the 
good of the French institutions, under which the majority of the 
people were prosperous, and upon this foundation build a popu- 
J.lr structure. Instead of this, most of them acted like the Elector 
of IIesse; they struck a couple of decades out of their nlemories, 
connected themselves immediately with the old conditions, and at 
the most allowed such institutions to stand as lent Jnore power 
and splendor to their authority. So of nccessity dissatisfaction 
soon reached a high point. 
There was no lack of organization amon
 the different cle.. 
ments of opposition; for the league of the Carbonari (charcoal. 
burners), which had been for a long time spread over the whole 
peninsula, bad definite political aims. Takin
 its rise in the eigh- 
t('ent11 century from the freemasons, it had borrowed from them 
their different degrees, their cerenlonies, and that mystery which 
exerts so powerful an attraction, especially upon the young. At 
the outset striving for enlightcnment in opposition to ecc1esi- 
3stical oppression, it soon, c1liefly in conseyncnce of the French 
Hevolution, cnterc<1 the fip]à of pol itirs and began to labor fOl' 
freedum. It wa..; disilldillcd tuward tlJt
 Frcllch rule as the rule 
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of strangers, and disappointed the c
pcctations of 
Il1rat when, 
in 1815, he 
ummoncd all the peoples of the peninsula to tho 
battle for Italy's independence anù unity. It diù nothing for 
him in the hopr of bettcr attaining its end \\ ith the Bourb()n
. 
The end sought was in reality the f'ame thing which 
IUl'at had 
already proclaimed. ,As to thc forlll of govcrnment to Le set 
up, whether it should be a constitutional nlonarchy or a republir, 
the opinion:1 of thc Carbona'ri differed widely. In the year 18]!) 
it was cstimated that there were about GO,OOO memhcrs in an 
Italy. Theil' hea(1- quartpr:1 wcre at Naplcs. Thcy constantly 
strove to 
. rengthen Lhelll:-;ch'es wl1ile awaiting from France the 
signal to strike. 
The Carhonari ha:1 a favorable fil'ld in the States of the Church. 
There, npon the return of the captive Pope, Pju
 YII. (1814), 
cvcrything was placcd once more on the old footin
, and un- 
bounded claims set up. It was not enough to demand back all 
the parts of the former State
 of the Chnrch; Pius cven bclie,'cd 
that, without drgrnerating into the comir, ]if conIc! alh.:mce the 
claim that the olù 110]y l
oman Empire, with all its filig-rce work, 
be restored; that the eccJe
iastical states be rc-estahli
hed in Ger- 
Juany, and that sccularizcd church propcrty be gi,'cn back. One 
Jnic,ht lIa"e believcd himsc]f trans p ortcd into the times of the 
ð 
Al1p;sbur
 Interim and the Ellict of I
estitution on hem'inp; in the 
uindeenth ccntury such prctensions on the part of a state that 
could not go "ithout crutches. IIand-in-]lantl \\ ith such as
ump- 
tions went the equipment of a compJcte establisJuuent to combat 
heresy. The inqui:-;ition was rcstored, and in 181 Ü the inqui
itor 
of Havcnna condcmneù to death a Jcw "\\ ho ]md apostêitized after 
con"ersion. The congregation of the index of books to be pro- 
hibited as
('mLlcd once nlore, and by way of prelude forbade all 
political writings. The miracle-working, cye-winking Jnadonnas 
again gave audienccs, and 2-!3ü con\ ent
, whose support wa
 a 
Lunll'n upon the state, were at once callc(l into existence. By 
a decree of Al1g'ust 7th, 1815, tl)(' ordcr of Jcsu
 "a::; reinstituted; 
and, de
pite all upposition on the part of the pcople, it forced 
its way once more into Spain, öwitzcrIand, and Germany. CaI'
 
tlinal Pac('a abolishcd th(' French institutions in a JUallnl'r su 
swc"pin
 an(l unrea
oning that CH.:n vacci:lation anù 
treet-IalJ)p
 
werc not c\.cpptcù. .All the higher positions in the aùmini
tra- 
tioll and on the Lench fell once more into thc ha!ld
 of I'rl'bt(,l'-, 
2 
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under whose rule begging m
d robbery increased alarmingly. 
'\""hole communities pursued highway-robbery as tlH
ir profession, 
and once the names of fifty-seven n1en guilty of both robbery :-'11(1 
murder" ere posted at the saIne tilDe. Agriculture, commerce, 
and industry were neglected. The attcInpted rmnedies of the 
more liberal Cardinal Consalvi met with insuperaLle oppo
ition 
frOlIl Pacca's party. In spite of this failure in the :llimini
 
tration of its own country, the Curia sought to extend its gov- 
ernment over other lands, and to this end concluded concordats 
with both Italian and foreign statcs. In Naples so lnëlny conces- 
sions were made to the clergy that they really formed a stato 
within a state. It was not luuch better in the duc1lY of 1\Iodena, 
w
icll, like Parma, Jay wllo]]y nnder Austrian influence. But 
while in Parma the Arch-duchess 1\Iarie Louise, Napoleon's wife 
(perhaps Inorc COlTcct1y the Austrian general, Count Neipperg), 
ruled, relatively speaking, with the greatest possible n1Íldness, 
Duke francis of 1\Iodena found his pleasure in the most sense- 
less, }laJodly endurable despotism. Grand-duke Ferdinand III. of 
Tuscany, following in the footsteps of his father Leopold, wielded 
the ll1ildest :mù lllost enlightened sceptre. Bent upon making 
his capital, Florence, the centre of the intellectual nlovement, he 
strove for the greatest possible independence from Austria, anù 
permitted the free introduction of foreign papers and books. 
Nevertheless, there, too, the Frenell institutions, even the best of 
them, were done away with; but although they were replaced by 
t11C earlier institutions of Leopo]d, yet those were something 
much better than was to be found in the States of the Church, 
Naples, or Sardinia. 
Austria sought to keep its suhjects 
It l\Iilan anJ Venice in good- 
}luInor hy other means. The fOHtering and advancement of the 
lllaterial interests, and a well-adlninistered government, were the 
principles of her rule; she also permitted the cl('rgy and nobles 
no ascendency, and bestowed the offices, with the exception of 
the higl1Cst, on natives. TIut in l'oth of the separatcJy admin- 
istered countries the c{Jntral cort.prcgations were a pOOl" substi- 
tute for a national representation; for their selection was wholly 
dq>cndent upon the government, and their spJlCl'e of activity 
scarcely extended beyond the composition úf petitions. In ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the prople, an archdnke was appoint- 
ed viceroy, and held his court in l\lilan. nut the jealous cmper" 
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or took care that it should not he one of the ahlc!'t of h:s Lroth. 
ers who filled this important position, and that he ...hould be al. 
lowed no politieal influencc. .Archduke Hainer !o\pent thcrc thirtv 
ycars of his life frOln 1818 on. On the other hand, here, as i
 
the whole empire', the police system showed itself as powerful as 
Jwted. This wa
 alone suflicient to cau!'c all liberal and intelli- 

ent men to }lOld aloof from the admini
tration, and left it in all 
local questions depenùcnt upon un worthy subjecb. If tile 10\\ cr 
classes aUf! the pèa
ants were contcnt with their Iuatcrial circmn- 
stanees, the entire cultivated portion of the population, alre;uly re- 
pelled hy the difference of langua;e, fclt the orprc
"iion of a CÜIl- 
<pwred province, and nourished no less hatred against Austria 
than formerly the states of the old LomlmrJ Le:tglle had cherisll- 
cd against the rule of the GhibeIline
. 
.Austria. had to fear nothing so much :is that the other Italian 
states might yield to the pre
sure of t1.e (}arbollari, and grant rep- 
resentant constitntion
, mid, in general, more liberal in
titutiuns. 
In that casc it was impossiblc that the" poison vf freedom" should 
not penetrate into 
lilan an<1 \--- cnice as wcll, rendering the popu- 
Jation still harder to control, and leaving the 
JstCIll of 
Iettt'rnich 
nu other \\ay tu maintain itse]f than by a ùi!'pla) of u\.ef\\'helm- 
iug military strength. In order to prc\"cnt this danger, 
Jetterni('h 
concluded with Ferdinand IV. of Xaples-who, after his returll, 
]laJ named himse]f Ferùinand I., I\:ing of the Twu 
icili('
-thc 
secret trcaty of June 12th, 1815, in which the latter bound him- 

elf to inÌl"odllce no con
titution into his land, to permit no in4i- 
tlltions which were TIl0re liberal thalJ tho
e of Lombardy, to make 
those his cxample in cyer) thing, and, when possiLlc, c\'en to rc- 
Inain a couple of degrecs below the 
lilall thermometcr. K oth- 
iog was easier for the olll kin
 than to carry out thc
c I)romi:,es, 
as far as hc was concerned. lIe was a weak, ignorant man, whol- 
ly depcndent upon his 
nrroundings, anù bestowed mo
t confidenco 
upon the man who confirmcd hinl Inost in his conviction of di- 
vine appointment, and supported l1Îll1 most in thc practice úf his 
ab
o]utism. \rhell he returneù to Xaplcs after the fall of )Jurat, 
hC' aholished everytlling- pcrtaining to tho French reg-imf' which 
wa
 inconvcnicnt to }Iim, and proclaimcd Karles and Sicily one 
kingdom, unùer the name of the IGngdom of the Two Sicili('s. 
SiIW(' ulle half of his rpallll
 could not It:we a eon...;titlltion awl tllf' 
uther half nOlie, a \\ ished-for ()l'port ullit y \\ a
 afIunlcd to repcal 
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the liberal Sicilian Constitution of 1812, granted under tIlC com. 
Jnanding influence of Lord Bentinck, the English genera], and to 
re-establish an ulllÏ1nited monarchy. \Yith the accept.ance of the 
concordat, the whole school systCIll was transferred to the control 
of the Jesuits, and set back a ccntury. On the other Laud, Lrig- 
andage prospereù so well that in 1817 about 30,000 men pursueù 
this profession, and the government found itself obliged to con- 
clude formal treaties with the individual brigand chiefs, in order 
to drive out the brigands by their chiefs-the devil by Bec1zc1mu. 
But the n10st foolish thing, under the circumstances, was the in.. 
t,'oduction of dissatisfaction all10ng the soldiers by tbe slights put 
upon 1\h1rat's officers, the contemptuous treatment of the army in 

eneral, and the insult to the Ilational spirit in intrusting an Aus- 
trian general- Count Nugent - wiih the Inilitary organization. 
But, although every effort was 1uade to keep liberals out of the 
army, tbe go\""ernment always had to fall back on them at last, 
and set thmn in the highest places. One of tbe ablest of the 
liu('ral leaders-the Calabrian republican, \Villimn Pepe, who aU 
his life had done nothing but plan conspiracies-was sent into 
the provinces to organize the militia. repe sought to mal
e thcIn 
not 1nerel y good soldiers, but also zealous C(tJ'bonari. AUlookeù 
on him as the head of the conspiracy, which was already so wide- 
spread in the land that there ,"as scared y need of an occasion 
for outbreak. But occasion was not wanting. News came that 
a revolution had broken out in Spain, and that the king llad been 
compelled to accept the constitution of 1812. 
July 2J, 1820, Lieutenant i\Iorelli, of the cavalry regiment Doar- 
bon, stationed in the town of Nola, called upon his soldiers to cn- 
dure no longer the disgrace of their country, but to imitate the cx- 
ample of the Spanish army. The soldiers shouted their assent, a 
part of the inhaLitants joined them, and under the tri-colored ban- 
ner of the Carbona1'ia (black, fose-color, and sky-blue) the crowd 
of Roldief8, n10nks, and citizens l11ove<1 toward Avellino. Tile col- 
onel at that place-De Conci1iis-joined l'lOl'cIli, and causc<l the 
Spanish Constitution to be proclaimed, the n1Ïlitia streaming in 
fl'OJll all sides. The procession at once set out for K aples. There 
tbe greatest confusion prevailed on the report of 
Ioreni's re\'oIt. 
Pepe, as the most popula., 1IIan, was commissitHwd to suppr
'ss the 
insurrectiùn; Lut out of t1istrust the commission was iUllnediatc- 
]y revoked. Tht;rclll'oH Pepe, with two regiments of cavahy 
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which 1md attadlcJ tlwlIl:-;clvl's to !aim, \Vent over to the rcLcJs 
at A vdlino, and wa:; placed by thcm at the h<:ad of the uwlcr- 
takiut!. (hi tl1... eVl'ning' of his <h'partur \ fh c CarbfJ1Ulr; np- 
IH'an.d :n tlae palaee, awl dell1:md(.(1 ill tll<' H:1IIH' of tIa(" natiou 
tJw prudalJlat ion of the cunstitution. King- Ferdinand )"('pJicll 
tlmt ill a week he would puLl ish the priuciples of a cOHstitutiulI, 
and in the wean timc named ]Jis eldest 
on, the l)rince of C1.Ja- 
Lria, his viel'gerent. But the tric1. \\ as of no avail. On the fol. 
lowin
 Ù;lY, J nJy 7t1J, the prince was compelleù to proclaim tho 
Spanish constitutiun, and 011 the 
ame c\'cuing- the king ratificd 
it. Thereupon rcpc pre
enteù his conditiuns: he deJlJandc<l of 
the king a formal oath to the constitution, the c
tablishment of 
a junta of fifteeu persons to prcpare for the introduction of the 
con
titntion, anJ, as security for the fulfillllrnt of the royal prom- 
ise:-;, his own appointment as coml.:ander-in-cJlief of the whole 
army. E\"erytIling laad to be granted. On July 9th, at the head 
of the re\ u1teL1 troops and a \':lst concourse (If people, \Yilliam 
repe made hi:; entrance inÌl> Naples, \dlilc t11e Prince of Cala- 
lll"ia, his brother, the 1>rince of Salerno, and the whole court, 
decked ,\ iib the culur..; of the (}urlJUnari, appeareù on tllC bal- 
cony of the palace. The king ,\ a
 
ick abed ,\ ith Ye
atiun amI 
di
tre
s, and hoped, under pretence of RickneR
, to e"cape the oath. 
nut on July 13th lie was compelIc<l to swear to the constitution 
upon the Hible before a great a
semLl}?; and after the oath hall 
been recited he adùed the worùs: "Almighty Go\l, whose all- 
sl'eing eye reache
 the Roul an<l the futm'0, if I lie or should 
l,,'eak my oath, send dowll at once the lightning of thy revenge 
upon 111e !" 1le1"e and there tears of joy were shed; the princes 
embraced; ecstasy and noisy jubilation took posse:-:sion of all the 
streets, and it was called a beautiful dar. 
\nd yet this \\as noth- 
ing but a farce, such as twenty-eight years later was enacted in 
many a capital city of Germany with no less outlay of art! 
.A new ministry anù a junta were at once forllled, awl for th
 
most part friends of ßlurat W0fe cho
en for both. October 1 
t 
the national parlimnent was opened. It advised certain changps 
in the Spalli:-;h constitution, dill away with fendal ri
ht
, ordailwd 
a more cquitable distribution of taxes, and introduced inlprove- 
ment
 in all drpartments of the adminiRtration. Dy January 30th, 
18
1, the parliament had completed its work: the new cOIl::-titlltion 
W:l.... sworn to hy the prillce-rcgellt, and a permanent committeo 
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of seven members was left l)elJind in the nmne of the dissolved 
parliament. In the mean time, of course, anarchy had at first, 
ruled in the capital and the provinces; the number of the Car- 
bonari rose to 300,000; eyen wmIlen were admitted, and founded 
the lodge of le Giordiniere; but quiet and moderation soon re- 
turned, for the chiefs of the Carbona1"i wished to 
ive Austria no 
pretence for intervention, and succeedrd in making their follow- 
ers take this into consideration. This wise tact was Illore than 
outweighed by the terrible blunder in Sicily. The news of the 
revolution reached Palernlo frOlll Naples July 14th. It was the 
festival of Saint Rosalie, and the streets swarmed with people. 
It was at once agreed not to accept the Spanish constitution, 
but to set np once more their own constitution of 1812, and to 
Inake themseh'es as independent of X aples as possible. "IIurrah 
for the constitution! IIurrah for independence!" was the watch- 
word shouted by a thousand throats. It did not stop there. The 
popuIdce stormed Fort 1\1010, possessed thenlselves of tllO store of 
weapons there, and cOllnnitted excesses against persons and build- 
ings. The N eapoJitan troops were at once 
ent against the riot- 
ers. The latter opened the prisons, released 3000 gaUey-slaves 
and other prisoners, and dispersed the troops. Thereupon the 
principal officials flcd to the lnain-Iand, their palaces were burnt 
down, and whoever could not flee was nlcrcilessly murdered. In 
all about 4000 Ulen were lálJed. A provisory junta of twenty 
members, mostly nobles, was fonTIed, and emissaries sent out in 
e\'ery direction, in order to spread the revolt over the entire isl- 
:md, and array the whole population capable of bearing arms nn- 
del' their banner. Voluntarily or under compulsion lllost com- 
munities joined them. The town of Caltanisetta, which offered 
resistance, was reduced to a heap of ashes; men, women, and chil- 
dren were nlassacred. Only l\fessina, Catania, Syracuse, and Tra- 
pani were able to hold out against the power of the junta. 
A deputation of the junta appeared in Naples ;:md demanded a 
separate parliament, a separate constitution, and a union of the 
two states uuder one king; in other words, a personal union. 
The deputies were at first arrested, then sent back with the an- 
swer that Sicily should have a separate pal'limncnt in case the 
Inajority of the communities declared in its favor. It was hoped 
that jealousy of Palermo would excite opposition to the junta. 
At the same time .Floristan Pcpe, the brothcr of the commander.. 
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in-c1lirf, \\:1R sent to Sicily with GOOO 1I1t'1l to 
nhdn(' thC' islancl. 
After a fight of 
('\.('ral <1a)"
, Ilc C()wpt'lJcd the inh:ll>itan
 of 
})alermo to capitl1JatC' on t hc promise that tIlt' d('('i
i()n as to the 
separation or union of thc t\\'o kingùolll
 E;lwuld be left to tho 
rcpresentati\'es of Sicily. nut l'arliamcnt pronounccù the trcaty 
void, and rc('alled Flori
tall ['('lw. J lis place was tillecl L} (;('11- 
eral Colletta, who kept the people of Palermo, already di!'armed 
by Pcpe, in submission; did away with their junta; introduced 
the Neapolitan constitution, and issued writs for the elections to 
the COll1l1l0n parliament. Except the officials no one appeared 
at the polls, and those who were elected would accept no certifi- 
cate. Sicily remained 
uhducd undC'r the strong military force 
stationed there; but tllis very subjugation was wrong- in itself, 
aud unùcr the existing circumstances it was a political error. It 
is true that the Keapolit:ms ha(1 for a lon
 tilIle been accl1
tomed 
to regard Sicily a
 a suhjcct land, a lHere prefecture, hut there 
w:t:o. no grouhJ for such belief-both kingdums haJ c(jlJal rights 
in relation to one another; anù it least of all became the Inen 
who stood forth in Naples in bchalf of freedom to rule in Sicily 
as despots. And how, at a tin1c when they nlll
t be pr('pared for 
the armeù' intervention of the IIoly Alliance, could they, for no 
qucstion in any case secondary, not only put themscln.'s to the 
necessity of ret:til!in
 in Sicily the troops which they coulù 
o 
well use elsewhere', but al
o render it impo!'siLle to summon 
thence a single nIan, much les
 a contingent of enthu
ia:4ic fig-ht- 
crs for frcedom? 'Yas that not to conjure up ncw ùangers? tû 
play into the hands uf the foe? to set up for the court, which 
looked upon thi
 family quarrel with a satisfied Inien, a ladder to 
its second rcstoration ? 
That the revolution, if not suppresscù, would not stop at Na- 
plcs, but would traverse the whole peninsula, and knock \.ery audi- 
Lly at the gatcs of 
[ilan, was plain. 
Ietternich's prog-ramme wa(,; 
quickly made out. IIis Carlsbad laurels were not Jet faded, anll 
he already planned to pluck still fresher leaves in Kaplc(,;. IIp 
annonnced to t1.(' Italian pril}(,(\s that Austria woul\1 uphold the 
existing order in all Italy. Tn Lombardy and Venrtia he forbade 
participation in the Garbonaria unùer pain of death. lIe carried 
on a war of c:\termination against the risin
 literat nre that Jllade 
the ne\\ l}irth of Italy it
 aim; sUl'pre:,:,e(1 all liberal journals; (and 
:mprisoncd the talented yuung Silrio l\'])icu as a contributor to 
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the Con cilia tore. The fI'arrisons in Ferrara and Comaechio \\ erß 
:-- 
put upon a \\ ar footing; strong Lodies of troops were collected; 
and by this m('3ns a dam was opposed to the agitation in all up- 
per and n1Ïtldle Italy. All defensive Ineasures had been taken; 
but he ùid not yet have the conrage to assume the offensivc amI 
seek the revolution at its crater, or at least he was not willing to 
undertake it alone. lienee he SUIlllnoned a congress of monarchs 
and Ininisters to n1Cet at Troppall, in Austrian Silesia, in order to 
obtain fronl the potentates of Europe an authorization to intervene. 
In the latter half of Octobcr, 1820, the Inonarclls of the three 
eastern powers, the fathers of the IIoly Alliance, appeared there, 
and also the delegates of France and England. At the outset 
Czar Alexander played the prude, and vented the opinion that 
the Neapolitans could De influcnced ill a frieudly way to change 
their constitution -llC could see no ground for armed interfer- 
ence. England, in any case disinclined toward lllCddling with 
the internal affairs of an independent 8tat(', agreed witIl 11Ím; 
and France was too jealous of the increasing influence of Austria 
in Italy not to look with great disfavor on the overstepping of 
the Lombard boundaries by her armies. 
Ietternich was in great 
em barrassment: Troppau appeared to be no Carlsbad. lIe could 
only rely upon Prussia; but her alliance was as valueless in Italy 
as it was invaluable in Ge1'1nany. In this dilemma he received 
inteHigence of the insubordination of the guard regiuwnt Seme- 
noff in St. I>etersburg, and by means of his ambassador at the 
Russian court was in possession of the news before Alexander 
himself. This outbreak all10ng the soldiers llad not the slightest 
connection with the revolutions in Spain and Italy; but what of 
that 
 lIe hurried at once to Alexander, reported to llÍm the oc- 
currence, and pictured to his imagination the spectre of a military 
conspiracy spread over all Europe. The Czar, since his residence 
in "\Varsaw, full of gloomy forebodings, allowed himself to be sur- 
prised by the adroit chancellor, and the three eastern powers, M 
" the centre of the union of the European states," forlned a coali- 
tion against the "tyrannicall11Íght of rebellion and crin1e." Af
 
tel' the treaty had been already signed, it was laid before the 
representati\1Cs of }
ngland and France, who were not greatly cdi. 
fied by what had been done behind their hacks. At the samo 
time, a new congress in Laibach was agreed upon, to which tho 
IGng of Naples was also to be in vite':1. 
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The excitement caused in :Naples Ly thes(\ Troppau r{'solutions 
was immen:-,c. It was clear that these founder:i of thp 1101)" .Alli- 
ance looked upon thetllselves as the dictatory triulll\ irate of Eu- 
rope, and tolerated no constitution which did not Lear the stamp 
of the grace ul God. 
Ietterllich "cut still farther, anù catpgori- 
cally announced in Laibach to the Uusso-Grecian diplomat Capo- 
ùistria, that .L\ustria \\ ould rather make war on the King of 
N aplè8 than tolerate tIle introduction of a constitution in his 
kingdom, even if that constitution were according to hi::; wi
hes. 
\Yhell the royallne
sage concerning these re
olntions was read in 
Kaple
, l>arliament })a1l and gallery uttered the 
ame cry: H Con- 
stitution or death !" and it found a thousand - fold echo in t11f" 
strcet
. In l'arliament the question was, whether the king should 
Le alloweJ to go to Laiuach, anJ w hetlwr they shuuld consent to 
a changû in the constitution in the direction of conservatism, as 
t-'rance adviseJ. If they did not wish the latter, they should also 
11a,.e refused to let the thoroughly hypocritical king go. TlJe)" re- 
solved, however, that the constitution should remain nnc1mngetl, 
and that the king should go, in order, as he announced in a mes- 
sage to Parliament, to represent the Spanish constitution at Lai- 
hach. They eren declined the 1áng's proposition that four mem- 
bers of Parliament should accompany hiru as witnesSé
 :mJ a<l- 
riscr
, and in their aùdre

, with llwre than c11iIJlike trustflllncs
, 
ga' e as the reason: "Since the heart of the f'on of Cllarlcs III. is 
naturally a temple of truth." 
o the" true" king departed, vis- 
HoJ lJÎs colleague, the de
potic Francis IV., in 
rodena, and on his 
arri,-al in Laibach sent off his attendant, thl' Duke of Gallo, to 
Gorice, since in such secret discussions no strangers are needed. 
The king'::; first letter frOlu Laibach to his son docs not contain a 
syllable about the object of his jonnH'Y, but speaks of the plca
ure 
he experiences in the fact that his hunting - hOUlHls are upttcr 
than those of the Unssian Emperor. 
In January, 1821, t1w congress was opened at LaiLac11, in Car- 
niola. Rl':,ides the emperors of ..\ustria awl Htl
sia :nul tlH'ir 
diplomats, the ambassadoìs of Prn
sia, England, Fr:mce, and the 
Italian states were present. Before the cOJnmeneemcnt of the 
f'(.

ion the three eastern powers had already a
re('d t1mt .A u
t ria. 
shoulù 
cnd an army to .Kapll'
 for the suppres
ion of the rc\.- 
olution, and that in case of necessity a TIu:--sian army 
hould fol- 
low. The amLa:-ì
adors of 
art1inia, Home, Tu
can), and 
lodcna 

* 
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gave in their adhesion, and no attention wa
 paid to the repeat- 
ed objections of England and France. l{ing Ferdinand, with hi
 
"tern pIe of truth," was very ready when bletternich, hy way of 
supplement, laid tbe resolutions before him, to break his oath to 
the constitution, and l'epresent himself as having acted under 
compulsion. lIe merely took the precaution to purchase indul- 
gence for such perjury by gifts to Sant' Annunziata in Florence. 
The Duke of Gallo was at once recalled to Laibach, and inform- 
ed that he must set out for Xaples immediately. There he was 
to announce that the revolutionary tribunals must disband, Hnd 

ubmit to the king; that 10,000 Austrians would occupy the 
country until its complete pacification, and that, in case of pro- 
longed resistance, 100,000 Russians and Austrians would follow 
them, and remain for three Jyears at the cost of the land. King 
Ferdinand further said to him, privately, that he agreed com- 
pletely with all the conclusions of the great powers. Six days 
after the duke's departure, February 5th, the Austrian general, 
Frimont, crossed the Po at the head of an arrny of occupation, 
and at the end of the month stood at the Neapolitan frontier. 
At Naples, on the reception of the news from Laibacb, all was 
fire and flame. Young and old, rich and poor, hurried to arms; 
and when, at a great fraternization meeting, it was asked which 
of the generals would be the !\1iltiades, one of the enthusiasts 
cried, " All will be 
filtiades'!" Parliament did not declare the 
king a perjui'ed traitor, as P(>pe demanded, but a captive- his 
letter, which he had given to Gallo, written under compulsion. 
It further placed the Prince of Calabria at th.e head of the army, 
as if the son wonld best conduct the war against his father. 
There was no lack of enthusiasm, speeches, and processions; but 
money, weapons, magazines, good soldiers - in short, all that is 
needful for the conduct of a war-were lacking. Officers had 
long since been commissioned to purchase in England 100,000 
muskets, but the regent ]md always contrived to delay their jour- 
n
y. Now it became evident what folly had been comn1itted in 
Sicily. Naples' best battalions were there; and in Naples itself, 
in spite of all the warlike talk, not n10re than 25,000 regular 
troops, witli 2000 horses, could be brought together; and these 
were in part ill-armed and unreliable-no match for the compact 
mass of 43,000 Austrians. Furthermore, tllCr were under two 
generals Litterly ho
tile to one another. Pepe, with 12,000 nlen, 
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mostly mi1itia, was to hola the Abrnzzia border, anti in case of 
Ilt'p(} fall hack on the \Toltllrno, w]u'fe hi!i p:uty foe, Carrasco":!, 
was statiollf'd 
 ith the seconù army corps. On 
far(;h 7th Pepe 
uttacked the Austrian advance under Count \Vallmoden, at Hieti. 
At first he òro\'e th(,lH Lack from theil' position of vantage', but 
was compelled to command a retreat when the cHerny Lrollgh
 
up re-enforcements from Viceuti, and fell upon his right flank 
with superior numher
. Th('re wa
 a cry of trea
ou, and the re- 
treat C}uiekly turned into a rout so complete that no further stand 
was attempted. The militia ad\.an('in
 to join them \\erc carried 
al(tug, :md on tIle fo))owing morniug" Pepe lweI 
carccly 2000 mcn 
left. Tltese mclteò aW:IY like early snow. Thereupon Carra
cosa 
was ubliged to faU back across the V olturno. The battalions of 
the guarò
 refused obedience, the militia disbanded, and Carras- 
cosa's 0\\ n life was endangereù by his fol1owers. lIe anù Pepe 
reached the capital with a few officerF;. There Parliament framed 
3n address to the king, who was awaiting results in Florence, ex- 
pressing their readiness to aIter the cunstitution, and the wi
h tha' 
strangers nlight not corne between king and people, which wm
, of 
course, too late. \\ïth a protest against the infringement of pop- 
ular rights, lnovcd by the patriotic Poerio, the last session of l'ar- 
liament, at which only t\\"enty-
ix lllembers were present, came to 
an end on :March 1 Dth. On 
Iarch 21 st the Au
trians cnterc(l 
Capua, and on the 23d, Naples. 1>epe succeeùed in (:
caping' on 
n Spanish vessel, to plunge iuto new a(hent\ìre
. Carrasco
a. awl 
several men1bers of Parliament had al:;o tled. 
Ou the 9th of 
Iay Ferdinand returned to his eapital, and was 
received with loud rejoicings Ly the lower classes. The appoint- 
ßlCnt of Prince Canosa, whom he had earlier been compelled to 
di'3miss under foreign pressure on account of his outrageous po- 
lice aùministration, led men to expect the most tf'rrihle aced:, of 
\"enge:mcc. In order to clip the wings of the 
pirit of freedom, 
the strictest censorship was introduced; the works úf Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and others were puLlicIy hurnt. and a special commi

i()n 
cstaLli
hed for the f:nppreSsioll of hooks. The Jesuits Wl're re- 
called; all public schools, as "eJ1 as the uui\"ersitie
, were closed, 
the teachers dischargeò, anù the \\']lOle 
ystem of in
trnction 
changed in the intl're
ts of the llÍerarchy. The f:terlH'st measures 
were ndupted against tllC CarlJullari. The w]wle league wa
 out- 
tawed; a few memLers with l>al'c<1 Lacl
, hung with the ribbons 
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and other insignia of thcir order, and sct on donkr}'s, wCI'e led 
through the streets and flogged in the public squares. l\Iany 
escaped tbe royal wrath by fleeing to the forests auù Illountains, 
to enter npon a robbers' life and conIC later to the gallows. 
Iu- 
rat's officers were for the most part disn1Ïssed; prominent generals 
and Inembers of rarliament, like Colletta, l'oerio, and Borelli, were 
seût to the fortresses of Graz, l}rague, and Brünn. The same 
conrse was pursued in Sicily. Ten thousand Austrians were sent 
thither at the end of 
Iay, who succeeded, after a few bloody out- 
breaks of popular indignation, in restoring quiet. 
All Europe was astonished at such a result after the boasting 
of the N eapoIitan orators of freed0111, and cried 
hame at the 
cmpty-Ileadedness of the leaders and tl1C cowardice of the army. 
And yet Kaples' chances were by no J}leans bad, if it bad main- 
tained the defensive and offcred a long resistance; for only three 
days after the fight at Rieti the Inutiny in Piedmont broke out, 
dcIh'cring that state into thc hands of the national party, and seri- 
ously menacing the rear and flank of the Austrians. 
After Napoleon's first overthrow, in 
Iarch, 1814, IGng Victor 
Emmanuel had returned to Turin, having tranquilly slept away 
tbe time of the French dominion, a full cight years, in the island 
of Sardinia, among the atrocious feudal conditions which were 
still widely prevalent there. lIe was a nlan of great goodness 
of heart and weakness of head, and so broken by age and infirm- 
ities tbat he would fain toss through this earthly sea under no 
other sail than vows and pilgl'in1ages. The Vienna congress en- 
larged his kingdom by the territory of the Genoese republic. 
lIe had scarcely reached Turin when he was surrounded by the 
Piedmontese nobles. They had withdrawn into their castl
s 
before t1w free ideas of the French Revolution, and now repre- 
sented the foreign rule in the blackest colors, while they could 
not praise enough the blessings of the good old times. By a 
royal edict aU French laws and institutions, whatever they nlight 
be, were at once abolished, and in their stead was sought out, like 
a wonder-worl\:ing relic, the constitution of 1770, with its intoler- 
ance, its caste distinctions, its wheel and qum'tcring, and by its 
tangle of antiquated laws an ineomparaLle chaos was introduced. 
Suits which had been decided before the French courts of final 
appeal were reopened, anù business thus 111ade the prey of a dc- 
pres
ing" uncertainty. Cloisters which had l)cc-n turned into fae- 
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tories were gi,'cn bacl
 to the Capuchins; famine \\ae; remeJieJ 
by processions and crowns of tllOrn
. The J-esuits again 
aine(l 
posse

ion of the schools, and the most talenteJ profe
sors of tho 
University of Turin had to give up their positions. In the grand 
opcra-house the queen, who was her husband's master, pp1'mitted 
only the nobility to attend the rcpl'l:
entations, and to thcln phLces 
were a::;signcd according to the length of their pedigrees. In Tu- 
rin, as in I Iesse-Cassel, the soldiers of 1800 were called back, ae; 
though the comm:mdcrs could regulate the '"cry calcndar. They 
e'"cn \\ anted to tear down tho 
plendiù bridge which Xapolpon 
IJ:Lll built on'r tlae Po at Turin, awl no pa:-;Sl'S W('1'e gi\'cn for the 
road 0' (\1' 
Iont Ceni
, in order, for
uuth, that this Xapuleonic 
work might faIl into decay. The department official:;, in their 
Francophohia, thrcw the furniture of their prcdecessors out of the 
windows, and the royal g-ardener was too good a lcgitimiðt not to 
root out and dcstroy all Frcnch plants in the botanical gardcns. 
A deep gulf was formcd hetwecn governmcnt and pcople by 
a restoration which proceedeJ in such a way agaill
t JnCH and 
thiligs. . The neighborhood of France Rnd Switzcrland had kept 
alive a frcer spirit in thi
 land. The fir
t Incn of young Italy, 
like> \
ictor Alfieri and tlw unf01'tunate Pcllico, were horn Pied- 
montcse. The pcople of thi
 race showcd nJore indu
try, energy, 
and 
pirit-in gcncral, a firmcr, crccter bearin
 than the ot 1 1(,'1. 
Italian
, anù had amllition enough to wi
h to take the first placc 
in Italy. The young men, even In embers of the nobility, wel.c 
eagcr for a free Italy, were in corrcspondence with the oppo
i- 
tion in France and with the Spani:-;h COI.tC
, and thir:;ted for a 
war with Austria. Secret cngagemcnts were cntercd into \\ ith 
the malcontcnts at 
lilan, and a plan of action arrangcd. The 
Austrians were to be ejccted frOlll 
Iilan, Lombardy united with 
Sardinia, a strong north Italian kingdom form cd, and in this way 
the fuundation laid for a unitcd Italy. The revolutions in Spain 
and Kaples raiscd hopcs to the highcst pitch. Could tlu're ha\'(' 
been a Inore promi
in
 time fOI. carrying out the national plans 
than tho
e February days of 1821, when the _\ustl'ianc; Jnovcd 
toward Xaplc
? 'Yhat more wn
 ncedell than an cncr
etic :1S- 
sault upon tlwir nnco,-ered flank aud )Iilan wa:; frce. ana thc 
kingdom of north I taly a fact? Charles .Albert, the Ì\\ enty-two- 
year - old princc úf Savoy - Carignan, a collateral branch of the 
fe>i
ning family, was looke(l upon as thl' natural It'atll'l" both of 
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the enthusiastic young men and the reformer
. lIe Imd been cd.. 
ucated as a COlnInoner, was possessed of good parts, railed at tho 
ahsurdity of the reaction, a!'
ociated much with the reformers, had 
a large following among the soldiers, and hated Austria as well 
as the best. Owinp; to the chiId.lesslIess of the king and his 
brother Charles Felix, Duke of Genévois. he was the heir pre- 
sumpth'e. lIe could never forgive the Vienna Cabinet for hav- 
ing wished to deprive hin1 of this right and confer it upon the 
king's daughter, the Duchess of 1\Iodena. The eyes, not of Pied- 
mont alone, but of aU Italy, were upon hiln; and no on<-> had 
another plan than, when the time cmne to strike, to set the prince 
at the head of the lllovement, to can Victor .Emmanuel to the 
throne of upper Italy, and to compel hin1 to a war with Austria. 
There were o
ly a few who held a different opinion of the Prince 
of Carignan, and believed that they already discerned, side by side 
with liberal ideas, a tendency to dissimulation, fickleness, and mJ.s- 
ticism. 
At the mOlnent of action the heads of the conspiracy found 
t}}at they could not depend upon him. lIe comillunicated their 
prE'parations to the king, and urged upon him military precau- 
tions. The leaders despaired of the possibility of striking, since 
the prince's defection would necessarily exert too disheartening an 
influence upon the soldiers, and gave orders to undertake nothing 
for the present. But the ball had already been set in Inotion, 
and could not now be checked. In Alessandria, w 110re the Car- 
bonari were numerous, Lieutenant - colonel Ansaldi and Captain 
Count Palma had gained possession of the citadel in the night 
of 1\Iarch 10th, 1821. On the fol1owing morning they formed a 
provisional junta, proclaimed the Spanish constitution, and called 
the nation to arITIS in t}1C name of the" kingdOll1 of Italy." But 
neither in their own regiment, the Savoyard, nor mnong the 10ya1- 
lllinded troops elsewhere, did they meet with an enthusiastic re- 
ception. Full of anxiety, the king sought to appease the soldiers 
hy amnesties and increase of wages. On the 11th of 
farch 
Captain Ferrero, with a company of soldiers, stationed himself 
before the gates of Turin, hy the church of Saint Salvario, in 
the Lope of drawing over people and army to the revolution. 
The troops sent out against him neither attacked hiu1 nor joined 
})im, and the people streamed out from curiosity, wishing to know 
how the matter would develop before they chose sides. On I y a 
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few f'tnc1c'nts nttarJIC'c1 thcm
elvcs to Ferrero, awl \\ itlt th
5e he 
retired to Alcr-,sanùria. In the nig-ht St. :hIar
an, the fbrdini:m 
reprcseutati,"e, returned from Laibacll. llaying a."ccrtaincù that 
the intention:; of the allied }nonarch
 \\ ere seriou
7 he had prom- 
bed emphatically for the king that he would not consent to any 
cllange in the government. ltea"sured by his report, the kin
 
promulgated, on 
Iarch 12th, two edicts, in which he refused to 
accept the constitutiun, as it "ould bring the ---.\ustrians into tho 
('ountry, and commanded a corps of troops to assemble at ---.\:--ti. 
nut the people had awakened frOlll their indifference overni
ht, 
and now tore thc placards from the "a118, and demandc-cl tl.o 
Spanish constitution. The officers refused to s11ed the Lluod uf 
their fellow-citizen
, and by mid-day thc Italian tricolor was \\'a,'- 
ing from the citadel of Turin. Ylctor Emmanuel th(.n abdirateù 
in favor of his brother, Charles Fe1ix, and went to :Kice. Until 
the new king, a proud, arl)itrary man, who \\'a
 at tllat time with 
Ilis friend and addser, Duke Francis of 
Ioùcna, returned to Tu- 
rin, Charles AlLert was to assume the reg-cllC'Y. 
A very pressing question was pre"ented to him for solution. 
'''" ould he set himself at tllC Ileac! of tIle revolution, in order, as 
the Cu.rbonu1"i delusively as
nred him, to win tllC cruwn of Italy î 
lIe was too weIl acquainted with tllC limited resources of the land 
not to know that this meant nothing el
c than the pre:-;cnce of the 
Austrians in Turin within a fcw da,'s. And then how would it 
be with his right of succes
ion î \Y uuld the Huly Alliance hesi- 
tate to exclude a CarlJOllaro fore\"cl' from the throne 1 These 
were ,"ery practical considerations, which the prince could not 
fail tu take into account. The Illeans he adupted to extricate 
him:,elf from his diflicult positiun was to surronnd himself with 
a veil of mystery, and seck to postpone hi
 ùcci
ion. But the 
pcople were pressing, the soldiers were becoming- unmanageahl
, 
and definite threats wcre uttered in the f1arignan palace. ThC'n 
he called an assembly of thirty notables, :l('cepteù the constitution 
on their written demand, set up a pro,"isional junta, and formed 
a new n1Ínistry. At the same time, howc\'cl', he dcrJarcd that he 
"ûuld not considcr this constitution binùing without thc con
ent 
of the king, and forbade the suldiers tu we
lr the Italian culo
. 
rrhis bl'c<1 such LiUC'rness among thr rc\'olutionary party that they 
spoke of seizing 11im as a hostag-c, or eyen Illunlering him. ...\ t 
the salHe tiulC, the .Austriau mnùassador was ol)li
ed to leave, "llile 
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1\Iilanese deputies deceived the Tnriners with hopes of an uprising 
of their countrymen. 
Then Che\""a1ier Costa, ",110m the prince had sent to 1\Iodena 
with a letter to the king, returned with the announcement that 
the se\"erest nlCasures werc to be resorted to. The prince was 
commanded to join General la Torro at N o\'ara, with the troops 
who were still faithfu1. 'Vhile apparently luaking prepm'ations 
to resist, he fled secretly to Novara, protested against the c01npul. 
sion that had been put. upon him, laid down the re
ency, and call- 
ed on all the troops to return to the royal standard. By his flight 
the revolutionary party got all the power into its hands. Santa. 
l'o
a, who had just been named minister of war by the prince, as- 
sumed a sort of ùictatorship. lIe hoped in vain for a revolution 
in ßlilan and France. On the news of the defeats in Naples, his 
generals deserted him. At length, with 3000 n1en, he marched 
against Novara, in the expectation that la Torre's troops would go 
over to him. The latter had already been joined by the Austrian 
general, Bubna, and on April 8th, before Novara, a few cannon.. 
shots and a charge frOlll the Austrians scattered the little revolu- 
tionary band in wild flight-which, as far as panic, fright, and 
fleetness of foot are concerned, did not yield to the catastrophe 
of Rieti. La Torre entered Turin on the lOth of Apri1. On the 
11 th he entered Alessandria, and the determined Ansaldi, not sup- 
ported by the soldiers, had to yield. The insurgents crossed the 
French frontier, or, like Santarosa, sailed for Spain to fight for a 
similar canse on a different battIe-field. Tweh'e thousand Aus- 
trians occupied the country, and had to be maintained at its ex- 
pense. Under their protection Charles Felix returned to Turin, and 
brought the whole government machine back into the old grooves. 

lany persons were condemned by special tribunals and n1Ï1itary 
c0l111uissions, although only two officers were actually put to death. 
The reaction was not so bloody as in Naples, inasmuch as the ex- 
cesses of the revolution had not been so great. The Prince of 
Carignan had lost credit with both parties by his undecided con- 
duct, and had to hear once more Austria's designs against his snc- 
cession. From N o\"ara he had repaired to I\lodena, and there 
Chades Fdix had refused to recei\"e his visit. lIe sought and 
found an advocate in France: under the Duke of .Angol1Jême ho 
made the campaign against Spain, where, in the ranks of his foes, 
be met II1any of his old Picdmontese friends. 
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No one cuul.l have L,'en prulHlt'r than :Mctternieh aftcl' th('')O 
succC--ses. At the c1use uf the LaiLach con
rc
s he b reported to 
Imve sai(l to the Un:o.sian Emperur, with a triumphant ail', much 
:.1S tlwu!!h the math-I" in halHI \\ere a Loar-baitin(r: "TIH'l"c 
Cl C 

, 
 , .
 
what a rC\'ollltion i
 when it is taken in time r' 1(1" fUlth\\ith 
hat! a conspiraey fenctc(l out in :Milan, anù ca
t many c
t('emell 
mell into pri
on. Two years later aLout forty of these prisoners 
Were conveyed to the prisons of SpielLerg atHl LaiLa('h, after hav- 
ing publicly stooù in the pillory in 
Iilan. This latter di=,graee 
forever alienated from Austria the hearts of the LOlnbarù nobili- 
ty, Illany lnemhers of which were among the unfortunates. Sev- 
cl'al of the pri::,oners died in prison; others came out with sickly 
bodics; some fell a prey to insanity; only one, Felice Foresti, 
camc =Lgain to the light of day with strength of minù and Lotly 
unbroken. The work of 
ilvio rellieo on his Spielberger impris- 
Oll1l1ent nlade remarkable <.le\'cIoplneuts regm'<.ling a sy
telll wlJich 
Lowed c\'en such a spirit as his, and threw him into the arms of 
rnysticism. 
In ItaJy, also, the IIoly l\lliance had conquere<.l; the Austrian 
inftllenee hall shown itself so strong tlwt now the wbole peninsula 
looked not unlike a lIapslmrg province. There were two princi- 
pal canses which had leù to snch a disgraceful resnlt-the lack of 
systematic co-operation, and the slight patticipation on the part of 
the people, proceeding from the fact that they still 5tood on too 
Iowa plane uf culture. Only the few cultintted men IJad origi- 
nated the whole movement; the mass followed the one whom 
they 5a w dc\.clop the greatest strength. 
Anachronistic conditions thro\"e luxuriously throngh the whole 
of the thirù <.lecade. The outlook was Lest in Tuscany, where 
Leopold II. mounted the throne in 1824, and carried out a work 
of great material benefit in the draining: of the Jfarc1Jl1Jle,. alLeit 
in intellectualluatters he felt hilllse1f llluch restricted by the ...\u
- 
trian dOf!mas. In Sardinia everything wa.:; administered quite to 

lctternich's satisfaction; the government was given O\"el' to the 
ßl0St ab
ùllltist nubles and priests, while Charles Felix dragged 
out his e-xistence in idlencss and plca
nrc-seeking. If anyone 
..-pok(' to hilll of Ln
ine
s, he gave as an answel', " I :un not a king 
to let m) 
c1f be buthered." It \\ a
 still worse in K aplcs. J annary 
4th, 1825, the hypoc!'itical Prince of Calabria ascended the throne 
R
 Francis I., and his governmen
 was such that ChatcauLrianù 
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said it was f'un l
 to the lowest 
tage of contemptibility. Every- 
thing went to ruin amid luxurious hanquets anù shameless Lall
, 
sale 'of offices and persecntion of secret societies. The throne was 
not snpported by its own ann)", but by GOOO men of the Swiss 
guard, whose cnli:4ment and maintenance was a costly lllatter. 
The Romish court under Leo XII. (1823-182Ü) was tra\'elling 
backward in close competition with Naples. The exclusion of 
laymen frOll1 all civil dignities, the unconditioned supremacy of 
the priests in the goVerIllncnt, in the administration of justiee, in 
the schools-this whole" theocratico-Turkish systCln" was Inore 
vexatious than ever, and bred in the people, honey-colnbed by the 
Carbona]"i, nothing but hatred and contempt. As early as this 
no less a man than General llernetti said that, in case }w Jived to 
old age, he held it possible that he Inight witness the downfall of 
the temporal power of the Pope. 



 3. 


SPAIN AND ITS AMERICAN COLONIES.-PORTUGAL AND BRAZIL.- 
THE CONGRESS OF VERONA AND FRENCH INTERVENTION. 


SPANISH affairs resembled in essentials those of Germany. The 
Spaniards had fought an heroic fight against Napoleon's mn- 
Lition, and had conquered at last by the help of the Russian 
campaign of 1812. After shal\:ing off the foreign yoke, tllCY did 
not wish to resume the old native one. Their strength and self- 
confidence had grown in the fight; they felt thcrnselves entitled 
to take part in the administration of the country by a constitu- 
tion and a parliament, and to stamp upon this administration no 
one-sided monarchical character, but a popular one. In this they 
showed the same disposition as the G<!l'man warriors, when they 
marched home across the Rhine. nut in what circles in Spain 
did those aspirations rule? The mass of tIle people were indif- 
ferent; they had fought against the foreign rule; after this was 
driven out, they willingly returned into the old conditions. Only 
a small party of high-minded, educated )TIen followed the new 
flag, just as was the case in Italy. They were not, however, com- 
pelled to begin by fighting for a constitution4 for they already 
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11:1<1 onc. J n the mid!;t uf the war ngainst tlH'- Vn.nch the Ct'n- 
tl'al.Tullta h:uI cunvenc(l the Cortes at Cadiz; amI in the ,"car 181
 
tlt<:> ncw ('()u:--titution, the samc one which met with - so nllich 
fa\ or in Xaples and Piedmont, had been proclaimed and put in 
loree. It certainly IJ:1I1 an outspo1\:en democratic charactl\r, .m<l 
any sort of a L>argain with the king, who returned from his French 
capti\"ity in 1814, was precluded by the provi
ion that no changes 
were to be lll:uIe ill it for cight years. 
Ferdinand YII. was a thoroughly unprincipled ß1an; devoid of 
all higher interests; an adept in dissimulation; distrustful of o\'cry 
one who showed any power, even of his fa\'orites; cowardly to 
servility when others had the upper 1land; cruel in the extreme 
when he could play the master. lIe Lelonged to the worst c1m

 
of Hùurbons. lIe trod Spani
h soil once more in 
Iarch, 1814, 
hut went fir::;t to '-"aleneia instead of to 1\fadrid, where he would 
have ha(l to come at once to an understanding with the Cortes. 
Not lnerely his own followillg, like thc gloomy Don Car1o
, 11is 
brothel', and the reactionary Elio, captain-general of V" alencia, Lut 
evcn sixt.y-nine memhers of tIw Corte:" coun
elled him, in a me- 
morial drawn up by nosale
, a Jawycr (latcr Þtlarqnis uf 
Iataflori- 
cIa), to a coup d'état. .Accorùingly, in a Inanifesto of )Iay 4th, IS14, 
hc declared the constitution of 1812 repcaleù and the Cortes dis- 
solved, anù promised instead a cortes regularly a
:--emLled after 
the \Jld manner, security of person and property, anù freedom of 
the Pre
s. Tn spite of the
e promise:" the n1emLers of the rc- 
geney, four 111inister
, 
c\'el'al memLers of the Cortes, and other 
distinguished mcn, aùout sc\'enty in all, were arresteù by General 
Egui:t, who had entered 
Iadrid on the night of :May 10th, and 
were latcr sentenccd to an imp1"Ïsonmcnt of scveral years or to 
hanishment. The .Atalaya, a clerical s11cet, shamelessly demand 
cd " the gallows without right or sentcnce" for thc liberal
. \nd 
what opinion wa
 the king justified in forming of the disposition 
of the people when, three days later, they throngcd around his 
carriag-e in Aranjuez, and evcn drew it into the capital? From 
whOln the rejoi('ing
 that greeted 11im there proceeded W[iS 
shrewdly indicateù by one of his companions, L. whom the kilw' 
said: "Do you !';ee Low the pcople cheer me 
 how the handker- 
chiefs wave fronl every winùow f' "Y e:,," was the answer; "Lut 
few cambric ones." 
The king did not really pnrpose to establish eyen the old cortcg. 
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. 
which would ha\'c snrp:1ssed in ::,
r\'ilit.y the cl)ambers of nobles 
and prelates in north Germany. lIe was completely in the hanùs 
of the n10st extreme 111e11 among the clergy antI of a few courtiers, 
sOlue of whom were uf the lowcst extraction and Jllost Jimited 
education. These, in conjunction with some ladies, constituted 
the Camarilla, that "goverllluent of 
'alcts-de- clwmbre," under 
which Spain was condemned to sigh both before aud after Fer- 
dinand. It was frotll such an atn10sphere that the rCf'toration 
decrees proceeded which introduced the strictest censorship, and 
the cxamption of noblcs and clergy frotH taxation, reinstated the 
monastic orders, the Jesuits, and the inquisition with its torture, 
and took back for the Church, without compensation, its secular- 
ized property. Even men Jike Calvo de Uosas, who l1ad been 
among thc Inost heroic defenders of Saragossa-generals who had 
perfonued wonders of daring in the war for frecdOln-were cast 
into prison. 'Yhoe\Ter belonged to the Constitutionalists or the 
Josefinos (partisans of IGng Joseph Bonaparte), was not sure of 
his life for an instant while the "Serviles" triumphed. This 
nauseous rule of caprice lasted for six years, in which time agri- 
culture and other industries reached such an e1b, the treasury was 
so empty, that beggary and robbery thro\Te apace, bare-footed offi- 
cers begged an alms, and at the port of Ferrol three naval officers 
died of starvation. At the smne time, this sense1css hierarchy 
was 111aking a show of fitting out expcditions to rcduce the re- 
volted South Amcriean colonies to their old bondage. TIut the 
monarchy, which in the sixteenth ccntury ruled the sea
, had no 
longer a fleet, and was obliged to purchase fron1 the Emperor of 
Russia, froIll w hOln Ferdinand expectcd all sorts of benefits, a 
couple of rotten ships of the line. In the opinion of the English 
mnbassador, the wrctched administration of the finances, under 
which a debt of about $25,000,000 (two rnilliard rea18) had been 
incuned in fi\""e years, made a revolution almost a necessity. And 
yet this systenl of terrorism, under which in 181 ß there were al- 
ready 1nore than 50,000 political prisoners, stilI continued. 
The patriots of 1812 could no longer endure in patience the 
pain anà need of their country, ancl their rage discharged itself, 
in the years 1814 to 1819, in nine attempts at revolution, which, 
as the work of individuals and representing little force, collapsetl 
like riots, and werc suppressed with small trouble. The well. 
known gucrílla leader, I\lina, l':1ised the standard of insurrection 
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in rampeluna in 1814., but was forced to flee to France. In the 
following year, in nlonkisb Galicia, Gcneral I)jaz l'urlicr Ì5sucd 
a call to freeJom, an(l expiated his act npon the gallows. In 
181 ü ,\ ar-commissioncr Uichard formcd a plan to murder tlJC 
king, was betrayed, torturcd, and hung. Gcneral Lacy headeù a 
risin
 in Catalonia in 1817, anJ was taken all(.l 
hot on the island 
vf 
lajorca. Colonel Villal originatcli a conspiracy in Y' alcncia at 
the end of the year 1818. 'VitlI tweh'c accomplicc
, he fe]] into 
tIle }lands of the blooJ-tlIirsty Elio, who hung 
ome, 
hot other
, 
and tortured to ùcath a woman that had hut just gin
n birth to 
a child. 
These outhrcaks were like the hydra's heads. 
\s oftcn as 
t hey were put ùown with torrents of blood, with dungeons and 
torture, thcy sprung np anew through the effort,; of the frce- 
masons, who were 
preaJ o\'cr the whole 1and. ...\ fa\'orable ficld 
i-eemed to be offercd at Cadiz, where for ycars an expcditionary 
corps had been assembling dcstined for Buenos _\yres. The }l
 
tred toward these American campaign
, and an epidemic which 
broke out alllong the Incn, afforùed great assistance to the con- 

pirators. Count .Abisoal, their commandcr, aftcr wavcring for 
some time betwecn the rôle of a rebcl and that of a traitor, at 
length, in July, 181Ü, as
umcd the latter, awl arfl.
teù his own 
officers. The govcrnment thuught it ncce:-.
ary to ship snch nn- 
rcliaLle troops all thc 1l1OrC quickly. The cOllllllanJ to cmbark 
came. ] t was to thc Fouldiers as if U thcy were cUIl:-,igncJ to death 
more in orJer to relieve the court froJll care than to dTcct the 
rcconquest of .An1Crica, which had alrcady bccome impossible." 
They wou1J not be led to the 
laughtcr. Amon
 those \\ ho were 
to be shipped fir
t wa
 the battalion Astl1ria
, stationcd in the vil- 
lage of Las Cabezas de St. J nan. 
At cight o'clock on the Inornin
 of :New - ycar's - day, 1 
20, 
Haphael nicgo, the commander of this battalion, proclaimed the 
constitution uf 181 
 in the rrè
(,lIcc of his 
(lll1iers; thcn, after 
capturing the new cOIllJllandant, Count Calderon, anù hi
 \\ hole 
hl'm1-C]uartcrs hy a. sudden mu\.c, he marched on Cadiz \\ ith four 
battalions. Thro\1
h the fault of the le
s encrgetic Colonel Qui- 
roga, who wa
 to a

ume the cOllllllanù of the U national army," 
tlH' attplllpt to 
\1rpri
l' this important city llliscarrieJ. The- num- 
bers of tllC insnrgent forcc ro
e to 50UU. l;y the precautions of 
the new cOlllIU3nùallt, Frein', further attemph to gain pO
='L::-
iou 
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of Cadiz wero frustrated, and so the impatient Itiego <leterminl'd 
to revolutionize 
\lldalusia with 1500 men. Pursued by the royal 
general, J osé O'Donnell, recei\'ed with indifference by the people, 
and gradually deserted by his soldiers, he was forced to flee into 
the Sierra 
Iorena, where the little company completely disband4 
ed. In Cadiz the case of the insurgents seemed altogether lost. 
Owing to the shameful treac1lCry of General Freire, who prom 4 
iscd the citizens the proclamation of the constitution of 1812, 
and, when they had joyfully assembled, let his soldiers loose 
alllong them to hew them down, the llOpes of the constitutional 4 
Lts had sunk to a low point. But in 
Iadrid almost at that very 
I110111ent everything was already won. 
On the news of Ricgo's outbreak the insurrection 11ad gone the 
round of the provinces. General 
Iina came back frOlll France 
to Navarre, and was received with loud rejoicings hy the solàiers. 
Nowhere conld the royal generals any longer count upon their 
troops. In Ocanna, three hours from Aranjuez, Count 
\bisbal 

alled upon his brother's battalion to restore the constitution, and 
set himself at their head. As soon as the rebellion reached the 
neighborhood of the capital, the government completely lost its 
senses. 
Iadrid was in a state of violent commotion. Ferdinand 
thought a partial surrender would suffice, and on 
larch üth pr01n- 
ised to convene the old cortes-the same promise which he had 
J11ade l\Iay 4th, 1814, and not l
ept. IIis throne, perhaps his life, 
was lost if l1e did not yield completely. So at last, on 
Iarch 
7th, he signified his intention of confirming the constitution of 
1812. On the ûth of 1\larch rl1cmLers of the city council and 
resolute leaders of the people made their way into his palace, 
and forced hirn to take the oath. Until the 1I1ceting of the Cor 4 
tcs the suspected king was furnished with a provisional junta. 
This body at once abolished the Cam,arilla amI the inquisition, 
released the political prisoners, estnhlished freedorn of the Press, 
caused the army to swear fidelity to the constitution, and so took 
almost the whole power of the state into its own hands. 1\larch 
] :dth a constitution-festival took place. Processions, illuminations, 
and Lull-fights seemed likely to have no end. The country seemed 
Inad with joy. The revolution was victorious. The council of 
state, the n1inistry, all lligher oflìces in the army and on tl1C 
bencl}, were fined by friends of the constitution, and in part by 
men who were Lruught l)ack frum exile or out of prison. The 
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Cort '8 wa
 openecl by the king on J ul)" 9th, anù he then pul)li('ly 
repeated IJis oath. 
[n a land where t11e highest t\trata of f'(wil.t), were ftcarcply 
affected by education, and w here the com mon people \\ ere 
t ill 
completely in the leadin
-
trings of tlle pril'sts, the Cort
s had n 
difficult P osition. TIJC hardest ta
k \\ a:i tl)(' l"l,o.u1ation of tlJC 

 
fil1ancc
, e -pecially since the peasants, as had heen the C.LC,C three 
centuries earlier in German}', had aùopted the t1c1uùeJ notiun that 
with the neW era :ill tithes and ta).es wef{> to be remitted. 1"0 
mini
ter vf finance could JnanHge without inroads upon the church 
ùlHJ1ains; hence So\ eral monastic orùers, :Hl1t>ng' others the J csuit:-., 
\\ ere abolished, anù the lands of the snppres
ed cloister:i c1eclart.J 
state lands, and offered fur hale. This aroused the hostility of 
the clergy, anù especially of the bi
hops. The l)ope e
pol1'ed the 
cause of the Jesnib in a persunalletter to the kill
, and the latter 
refu!o;ed to sanetion the law regarding con\ enb, but ":1:-, unable to 
persist in Lis refus'll. Soon afterward he wa
 forceù to di
miss 
his father-confessor, to decJarc the appointment ûf the royali
t 
General Can'ajal as commantlant uf )ladrid a mi
take, and to 
return from the Escurial to 
ladriù. On the W
lY he was sur- 
rounded hy wild crowùs; 
md, as he f'tood upon the balcony of 
}lis palace, they raised upon their Imnc1s thl' 
on of the I.Jacy who 
}I:lll been Rhot, and cried, " Long live the. :n'cllger of hi
 father
" 
The k;ng wa
 in a position like that of Louis XYI. :tftrr his l'a
- 
Ra
e from '''" ersailles to Paris. :Fllll of r:tge o\'er his d i

race, he 
turned his 
ye
 toward foreign help, for \\ hat was being lllJne for 
hir)} in Spain \Va::) by no mcans sllflieicnt tu restore Lis al)solute 
RC"l'ptre-ncithl'r the appearance of the" .\rll1}' of FaiUI," urHler" 
1\[erino, a parish priest, and other party lcaders; nul' the institu- 
tion of a "regeney during the captivit} of Ferdinand;" nor yt.t 
the revolt of the guard:.::, \\ 110 attemptpd,.J uly 7th, 1822, Ly a hold 
f:troke, to set np again the ahsulute JIlonar('hy, but were deff':ttcd. 
It had been llarù enough for the kin
 to place at the hcad of :l 
new Juinistry tIle 1{>:u1et of 1 he .Jlotl(>}"(fdos, the eluquent but lit('r- 
ary, rather than practit;al, 
Jartine. tIc la no:.", whom tlJC FZlll- 
lodos (radical,) named h Hosie, the l)a
try-cook." nut now, after 
the unsuc('pssflll attempt ûf 11is guards, lIP h:1<<1 to ac('rpt an },,'.ral- 
taclo,
 nlinistry, rrceÍ\'e in hi'i palace the ori
inator of the \\ holl' 
rcvolution, l
iego, no\\ president úf th
 rùrtes, and act ut a the- 
atrical reconciliation. Thereu pon Gencral Eliu, ill Valencia, \\ a:; 
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condemned to be strangled-the only sacrifice of life exacted by 
the revolution. The new ministers took acth.e Ineasures again8t 
the rebellion on the Pyrenean frontiers, which the "Army of 
Faith" and the" Hegency," with :\Iar(]uis !\Iataflorida at their 
head, JlJaintained, and sought to fan into a counter - revolution. 
The aLle General 
lilla was intl'n
tcd with the chief command. 
lIe lnarched with the con5titutional forces to Lerida, in Catalo- 
nia, proceeded against tbe royalists with draconic severity, capt- 
ured the fortress of Urgel, where the" Regency" IJCld its court, 
and chased the" Regency" and its abettors over the French fron- 
tiers. So this pale ray of l)ope also vanished from the king's 
sight. It rClnained to be seen what effect the letter would pro- 
duce which he had written to IGng Louis XYIII. of France, July 
22tJ, 1822, to solicit his armed support. 
Louis and his Ininister VilIèle thought best not to hurry theln- 
scln

s in fulfil1ing this request. E,'en if the danger fr0111 a con- 
flagration so near at hand was uncon1fortably great, and if a war 
to 111aintain the interests of legitimacy, and abo,'e al1 in belmlf of 
a Bourbon king, did accord very well with their system, yet, on 
the other hand, they considered what drains upon the French 
treasury this war would cause, and how by that 111eans the revo- 
lution Inight be stifled in Spain to break out in France. The fi<.1cl- 
ity of the soldiers \Vas still douLtful; in consideration of the part 
playe<.1 by Spain in the Napoleonic war, the result seemed uncer- 
tain; and hence \Tillèle òeemed it best" to let the volcano quiet- 
Jy burn out." The royalists did not agree with him, and averred 
that nothing could be D10re desirable for the Bourbons than a 
war in or<.1er to attach t1lC army to them, and to show tlJat ,.ic- 
tory was possible without Napoleon. 
According to thc- agreement entered into at Laibach, the con- 
gress of Y- crona met in October, 1822. The monarchs of tJJC 
eastern powers and of Italy, with the exception of the I>ope, again 
appeared in person; France was represented by its foreign n1Ïuis- 
tel', 
Iatthew l\Iontmorency, and by \Tiscount ChateauLriand, the 
well-known author and legitimist. The political negotiations, the 
fSpeciaI subject of which was Spain, "ere conducted side by siùe 
with "Ðabylonish festivities," after the 1nanner of the \'ienna 
congress. The wishes of the eastern POWPI'S :111<1 of l\Iontmorency 
]larmonized. Tlw former did not wish to let France interfere for 
nerself, but as commi

i()ncd hy the IIuly Alliance; and the latter 
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wished tllat France should carryon the war, but only under the 
firm name of the lloly Alliance, on whose material assi
tancl' it 
lIlig-ht rely in ea
e of need. It was resolved to demand of the 
Spani
h 
oYernll1ent in an identical note the alteration ùf the con- 
stitution in the direction of conservatism, anù the reinstatement 
of the king in hi
 rights. In case thi
 was rejected, France was 
to Inarch into Spain. The English delegate, the Duke of \\.eI- 
Jington, declared that his government would never consent to an 
arlllea iuterventioll. Ellglallù's foreign millister, C:mning, e\"en 
t hrl'atpned to rec()
nize tIle independence of the South 
\meric:Ul 
States (the former Spani
h colon if's) ; but all his repre
entations 
were treateù as wa
te paper by tlw o\'eroearing con
l'ess. 
Louis, not very wl'
l pleased wit h the warlike longing
 of his 
Ininister, recalled II the unlucky 
latthew, who is always making- 
stupid blunders," to Paris, dismi
secl him, an(l made Chateallbriand 
minister of foreign afIairs. nut he, too, returned with martial 
ideas-converted principally by the Emperor Alexander-and went 
into plans and fantasies regarding the historical conduct of hi3 
oflice, as though the matter in hand were tltp composition of an 
epic poem. "To accon1pli
h in 
ix 1110nths what Xapoleon could 
not do in !'e\"en years" was undoubtedly an aim and a success of 
which none but a poet couhl hoa
t. The war wa
 determined 
npon ; the sen(ling of French notes to :\Ia(1rid was only a formal- 
ity, and in the !'peech frOlll the throne, January 28th, 1823, Louis 
anrwunce,l tllat "100,000 Frenchmen statlll re:Hly to maintain a 
desn'ndant uf Ir"nry IV. upun the Hpani
h throne." 
The Y- erone..;e nuteS úf the three eastcrn powers had, in the 
lJJean time', reae1Il',l )Jaelrid, :1nel rai:,cd a mighty storm of inùig-- 
nation in the Cortps an.l on the f'trcets. Their arrogant Iang-uagc 
W:1S rppaid in similar coin; all interference was resented, (11)(1 the 
l
ussian mnbas
ndor, who, with the others, demanelcd his pa,,
, was 
illform(\d tl':1t of course one couhl not e\pect from a "Calmuck.' 
the enlio'htennwnt of a civilized Euru p ean. \t the s.llllC time, the 
.:"'I 
miuistC1'5 were fully conscious of their ('ritical po:"ition, awl turned 
to En
land with imploring' word:", and to France with pcacefui 
ones. 130th in vain! In the one rase matters haa already gone 
too far, in the other there was 110 intention of 
oin
 heyonc.l worelQ 
or l'ngag-il1
 ill a wal" \\ ith tll<' wlwl(' (,olltinrnt on Hp:lin \, ],('It:tlf 
IJesl\rtec.l oy all tl... Po\\ ers, C\ l'1l by its furmer ell'fl'udl'rs, h:&I11.- 
pL'reJ by emLarra:,seJ tillallcl":--, tllC ('ortes J"l':o,oh"ed to carry 011 
3 
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guerilla warfare against the invading French, to gi,pe up ?\Iadrio. 
and transfer the government to Seville. In 
pite of all opposition. 
in spite of carefully nursed gout confirmed by the ro)'al physician. 
Fcr,linand was oLlip:ed to depart with the Cortes on 
Iarch 20th, 
while a few wild fellows already cried, "Death to the king!" 
April 7th, the Duke of Angoulême, who was accompanied by 
several generals trained in Napoleon's school, crossed the border 
stream llidasoa with 95,000 l1lCn, 21,000 of w horn were Inounteù. 
lIe did not spare his gold in that beggarly country, winning oifi- 
cers and soldier
 hy bribery, and the population hy generous pa)- 
n1ent for supplies. lIe despatched General 
rolitor against Bal- 
lesteros. The latter hall been detailed to protect Aragon, but 
could not prevent l\101itor fr0111 {'ntcring Saragossa-whuðc resist- 
ance to Napoleon's soldiers bas become worhl-renowned-on April 
26th, amid the rejoicings of the population. General I\Ionccy's 
part was to drive the resolute l\lina out of Catalonia. The duke 
him
elf advanced against l\ladrid, and the first French entered the 
capital I\Iay 23d. Count Abisbal, who had been intrusted with 
the defence of I\Iadrid, won by bribery, sought to bring over citi- 
zens and soldiers to the French, but had to flee before the com- 
nlon execration. A regency with the Duke of Infantado at its 
head was to rule the country on absolute principlcs until the king 
was freed; at which the populace 111anifested its pleasure by plllnø 
dering the houses of the constitutionalists. The Frcnch at once 
set out in forced lnarches for Andalusia, to attack SeviHe, driving 
the few Spanish troops hefore them. They reached SeviHe J nile 
21st. There the Cortes had Legun its sessions April 23d, and 
spent the time nntil June 13th in useless discussions. Ûn the ap- 
proach of the French they retired to Cadiz, carrying the unwill- 
ing Idnp: with them. The enemy !'peedily fo1Jowed, and appeared 
before Cadiz on the 23d. In the nOl'tllc1'n provinces generals 
lo- 
ri1lo and BaJlesteros had already yielded. Outside of Catalonia 
and Cadiz everything was in the hands of the French. On the 
81Ti\Tal of the I)llke of Angoult.me an assault was made, and Cadiz 
attacked Ly land and watcr. Thc contest was very unequa1. The 
garrison numbered about 12,000 Incn, whose courage and fidelity 
were somcwhat doubtful; the defences were in Iniserable condi- 
tion, and the fleet TIn 111 berecl only one ship of the line, and a few 
gun-boats. On .l\ugust 21st the peninsula of Trocadero, commaIHl, 
ing the entrance to the inner harbor, was taken ùy the besieg
rs. 
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On this occa
ion tlJC quonùam Curhonaro-princc, CharJc
 
\lbrrt, 
of Carignan, c.Lsting his whole past o\'eruoarJ, relHlered \'aluaLle 
assistance to the }""rellch. 'Yhen, 011 HeptcmLer 
Oth, F()rt St. 
Petri and the IslarHI of Leon were captnred, citizens awl solcliers 
urged 
mrrenJer. Xegotiations were openeù, uut the duke per- 
si::;tentIy refused. to treat with any Lut a free king. In order to 
overcome the 1a
t resi:4ance, -1-,000,000 francs were applied to- 
\\:lrd In-iLing prominent persons. The Cortes at once declared it- 
self ùi::,ùandeù, anù the king free. To gi\"e the king opportunity 
fur it new Lreach of faith, he Wél3 caused to sign a declaration in 
.. which, "of free-will and under guarantee of the ruyal \\orJ," he 
promiscd general amnesty, a liberal eon
titutiun, anù reco
nition 
of the puulic deut. October 1st, the king rcpail'cù to the French 
camp at Puerto St. 
laria. Generals ''I''ahles a11(1 Ala\'a hatl ac- 
companied him in a small boat a
 far as the shore, but, in 
pite 
of all his entreaties 110t to refusc their true service in that stormy 
time, did not lanù with him. ''I'' exed at hein
 thus fuiled of his 
\"cngeance, he cried after them from the shure: "Villains, you 
are lucky in escaping lne !" 
After the surrender of Cadiz the other fortified places were 
31::,0 cOlnpellccl to capitulate. Barct'lona, in Catalonia, was one of 
thc last. There 
1ina fought for the honor of Spain with g'f)()tl 
!'llceess. For two months, with but few troops, he heltl in chl'ck 

V,OOO French and royalists by a h:1ra
sing guerilla warfarl', atul 
thCIl, 
e\'erely wounded, threw himself intù lbrcelona. There he 
"as ('nelo:-;ed uy land and sea. lip held out for fonr munths, allli 
011 Xu\"ember 1st conc1ude<l a treaty with General 
lonce), where- 
by the honor, freedom, anù property of the troops and citizens 
\11u1er his commanù were secured. ___\fter the surrendel' he betook 
himself to England, whither se\"eral generals and members of the 
Cortes had already fled from Cadiz and other places. 
The Spanish re\"olution had stood its fire test in scarcdy 
lnore o'iorious fasl1Íun than that of Naples. It ]Jad afforded 
t"I 
the Duke of .,\nO"oulême occasion to ('stecm himself one of tllc 
ð 
O'reatest of <rcnerals, and led 
1. de Chateaubriand to consiller 
:-- M 
Jlimsc1f a statesman of transcendent ability. Cannin
, in or. 
del' to c'Xplode this swindl{', rcminJcIl them that all acquainted 
with the facts knew Spain tn he a ,. \Yestel'll TlIrl\:ey." \Yhat 
HoW followc(l markctl the re
ult of tIll" t"r\'olntion as a terrible 
uuc. 
 oLle!=:, priests, and people united in hringin
 tv pri
on and 
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tne scaffold thousand:; of .J..Yég1.0S (constitutionalists). In 
Iadrid, 
8aragossa, and SeviHe, notwith
tanding the terms of capitulation, 
they were plundered and imprisoned. under the very eyes of the 
French. Hicgo, who ]md given the signal of revolution, was one 
of the e:uliest victims. lIe had left Cadiz in .A.ugust, with a 
couple of thousand men, in order to break the communicationB 
of the Fl'ench with 
lac.lrid, and force them to retreat by threat- 
ening their rem'. After a good deal of nlarching and counter- 
Inarching, his forces were scattered by the enemy, and he himself 
capturpJ in a farm-house and handed over to the Spanish authori-- 
1 ies. lIe was conveyed to 
Iadrid with dreadful nlaltreatment 
 
1 here he was loaded with chains, and cast into a disgusting dUll' 
geon; and Xo\'ember 7th, already half dead, he was dragged t<> 
execution. 
The first decree wJJich Ferdinand signed declared aU the JTIea8- 
ures vf the constitutional governU1ent null (abolition of the clois- 
ters and tlH\ inquisition, expulsion of the Jesuits, sale of tIw 
church land
, etc.), and confirmed. an the foolish nleasures of the 
reactionary junta. This was too luuch even for the Duke of An- 
goulênle. lIe indicated to the king his dissatisfaction, and hast- 
ened back o\'er the Pyrenees to celebrate (Decem bel' 2d) a pom- 
pous entrance into Paris. nut the occupation of Spain by the 
French troops lasted five years longer. It was expensive glory. 
This military prOJl1enade had cost France 200,000,000 francs- 
anù what had been won by it? Louis's counsels were uttcrly un- 
hccdc<l; êWÙ Clmteauvl'iand, who had hopec.1 to give the Spaniards 
a suitable constitution, already wished to lend himself no longer, 
as an accessory of "stupidity anù fanaticism," to a king WhOlll 
he named" an odious prince," one" who only swore to the con- 
stitution to betray it, who is capable of burning np his kingc1ol11 
in a cigar," '" hose governl11ent was" bloody, avaricious, fanatica], 
an effete despotism, a complete anarchy of administration." This 
" absulute-absolute" king, as the l\ladrid populace namcd him, 
lnade his persecuting father-confessor, Victur 8anz, prime-minister 
as well as confessor, caused 112 men to Le executed as con
pira- 
tors within three weeks, and thrcatened with his bloody decrees 
all who were not subservient to his despotism. And yet he coulJ 
not 
atisfy the" Apostolics," who 
aw Spain's !'ah.:ltion in the un- 
controlled suprernacy ùf the (1111l1'l'h, IIltHla4i('ism, :md tll() illlJl1isi- 
tiùll. lie wa
 cOlH1cllllleJ to see the suciety uf uTIle Ikstl'o}illg 
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(' (lSRemlllatmg a pamp 1 e on t Ie 11l'(.('....Slty (I 1":u....ill
 
th
 Infant Von ('arl08 to the throne." In lR:!ï Catalonia J"('- 
SOllfla{.d \\ ith tlll
 ('I' ) ": "Long- Jive I )on (';u']os! Lonfr Jh f' the 
. 
 
monks :l1H1 tilt' holy iTHlui-:;ition !" awl thc ...\po:401it'al iw,,\.I1"'('- 
tion \\':1:-; (,nly 
npprl'ssl'{l by bloody severity. ])on Carlos, tI.e 
kin
's <'Idest brother, was the hope of tIds J\ postolic:tl junta, \\ ho:o,c 
influence was felt in the \\ hole land. This ignoramns wa.; :--urc 
of the thronc in the event of the Idllg'::; ùyin
 cllildlc:,
. Thti 
Iattel"s third wife died in 1829, and, lon-r of woman that he wa:'!, 
1)(' married in the same year the yuuthful .Maria Christina, daug-h- 
tel' (If Francis, King' of Xapl
s. Out of lo\"e to her, lie r{\pealed 
the law uf slH'ce
sioll introducl'd by the Bourbon Philip \r. in 
171:J, in accorJ:mce with wllich females rouhl only inherit the 
throne in case of the total extinction of the male line. By a de- 
('ree of 
Iarch, 1830, called 1 he Pragmatic Sanction, he cstaLlislled 
the old Castilian law, by which the daughters amI gmnddallgo]Jtt'r-i 
of a ]\:inf! take rr(
cedence of his l'rothers and nephews. Thi
 
I"uon had a practical LCal'iug; for on the 10th of Octouer, 1830, 

raria ChriRtina presented her husband with a daughter, 1
al'l'IIa, 
who was presently declared successor to the throne and Princ(.'s
 
of Asturias, and January 30th, 1832, with a 
ccond daughtl'r, 
Louisa. Don Carlos's party, the ...\postolics and ausoluti"b, wa!>; 
considel'ably disconcerted; what they Imcl thong-ht they held in 
their hands was now only to be obtained 1 1 Y a rerolntion. But 
they were determined upon ('ven this. King Ferdinand \
II. (Ii..d 
S('ptrlll bel' 20th, 1833. II is three-)"(,:lr-ol<1 d:mg-hter T
al)('])a was 
at unce proclaimed queen, :mù, according to the king's te:.;tal11('nt, 
her mother a

nmed the rerrency. 'Vhether she would or not, she 
:"':) w 
llaù to rely upon the liberale;;, the opposing party denying' the 
legality of the abolition of the 
alic law, and holding firmly to 
Carlos , the Idno. of their fanc ) T. lIe had already, before his 1.roth- 
ð - 
cr's death, protested against the Pragmatic Sanction, and with- 
drawn to the court of his cong-enial nephew, 1)011 
Iiguel of Port- 
n
al. Spain's future "as clearly marked out. .A new cÍ\.il war 
stood before the door; here Car1o
, tl1rl'e Chri
tina, wa
 th(' bat. 
tl{'-cl'Y. Ln<lel' the party lH111}{'S of C;lr1i
t
 :lJHl Chri
tino", two 
pulitica] principlcs were once lIlore arrayed .I,..ainst one anothl'r to 
\\ ag-e a war to tIle knife. 
It r.'mains to n:llTate in a fl'w w(ll',l
 :lnotl1(")I' important e\'rnt 
that falls in the rl'i""n of FerJinand-the di\'ol'('e of the .\me
il'an 
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colonies from the luother country, Spain. These prodnces were 
:Mcxico and Central America; and in South .America, \T enezuela, 
New Granada, Ecuador, Peru, Chili, awl the states of La Plata 
(Buenos 
\yres, Urugnay, and Paraguay); in all, a territory of 
about 4,000,000 square miles, with a population of 17,000,000 
souls. Bound to Spain for three centuries, their treatment at 
the last was ahnost the smne as under Philip II. and his -L\h"a. 
Jesuits and the inquisition were here all-powerful in church and 
school; trade, which with the magnificent products of these rich 
lands might bave reacbed an amazing development, was crippled 
by t1lC prohibition to import any but Spanish \VaI'es, or to delivel. 
their own produce to any but Spaniards. Offices in Church and 
State could be held only by Spaniards born in the mother country, 
to the exclusion of those born in the colonies, the Creoles, not to 
speak of the nati\'es and half-breeds, ,,-ho formed the greater part 
of the population. The viceroys and captain-generals, who were 
sent out fr01n Spain with their wbole swarm of superior :md in- 
ferior officials, indulged in snch deeds of violence and extortion 
as one reads of in the times of the Romish proconsuls. Napo- 
leon's summons to recognize the government of his brother Jo- 
seph Inet with as little response in the colonies as in Spain. J nn- 
tas were forlned everywhere, which go\'erned in Ferdinand's name. 
In this way the provinces learned the possibility and expediency 
of sc1f-go'Ternn1ent. To Lring thCln again under the old yoke 
was an impossibility. Spain 111ust either grant the colonies equal 
rights with the 1110ther country, similar representation in the 
Cortes, and frcedo111 of trade, or, in her financial and naval impo- 
tence, must be ready at any moment to have them torn frOlTI her. 
Neither the liberal Cortes of 1812 nor the restored Ferdinanù 
acquiesced in tbese claims of the colonies, and so the second al- 
ternative }lappened. 
In 
Iexico, as early as 1810, the pricst IIidalgo and others had 
gathered bands of insurgents against the Spaniards. The inùe- 
pendence of the country was proclaimed in 1821 by Itnrl,ide, a 
descendant of the old imperial house of J\Iexico; and in 18
2, 
since Ferùinand would not accept the throne of the J\Iexican em- 
pire, its complete separation frolu Spain was pronounced, and 
Iturl,ide assumed the throne under the tit1û of Emperor Augus- 
tine 1. A republican rising overthrew l1im, and Santa Anna pro- 
claimed the republic at .Vera Cruz in 1823. Iturbide haù to flee 
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to Europe, an(1 on his rl'tm'll in 1 R24 he W.l-- 
l.ot. Gnat(.mala 
also acquired its independence in 1 t;:! 1, and fOllud('J the fcù('ral 
f('public of Central America. The liberation of nOl'th-\\"('-4('1"'1 
Suuth 
\merica, where outbreaks had occufl"('d as early a.s 1 RIO, 
is chicfly connected with the ..rune of a rich Yeneluclan Creole, 
Bulivar, who had aC{luired au education hy a long resi(kncc in 
Europe. After varying fortunes of war, \r enezuc1a and New Gra- 
naùa were united in 181 ü; to them Ecuador joined herself in 
18:!2, and these three constituted the Hepublic of Colombia. In 
Buenos Ayres the 
panish viceroy was deposed in 1810,:mcl in 
1819 the l\rgentine Repuhlic (United States of La l)]ata) was 
founded. The llei
hboriJ)g- states of Paraguay (for a long time 
a pattern Jcsuit 
tate) anù Uruguay became indcpeudent repub- 
lics; the latter, however, not until 18jÜ, after an intervening 
period of Brazilian rule. The rl'volution in Chili, \\ hi(.h had be- 
gun in 1810, \\a
 assisted from BUenus Ayrcs by the sending vf 
General ban 'Imtin. Tn 1 R 18 Chili became independent, and 
adopted :\ republican constitution. The f'tru

le in })crn wa
 tIll' 
long-est. There, in spite of the help of the Argentine general, San 

Iartin, and the Chilian admiral, (1ochrane (an En
lishmall), the 
land wa
 not finally frf'l'(ll.l'fore the ('nf'rgetic interposition of nol. 
in.r, antI the hattI(, of ..\yacudw, in 1824. Then the rcpul)liC' wa
 
proclaimed, and the cm:uwipation of all South .America }Iad bcen 
l'fTl,(.tc.J. 
,\ hat )Jad failed in Spain had been accomplishecl in the col- 
onies; and what the Holy _\lliance hall successfully attcmpted in 
Spain "as, to their regret, impo
sible on the otlwr siJe of th(' 
occan. 'rhe three eastern powers, w hu Lelie\"cd themselves in- 
trusted with the suppression of rebcllion in the \\ hole world, 
wished, after the restoration of Spani
h ahsolutism, to bring l):lck 
South .America. also into the old track. 'rhis wa.; scarcely practi- 
cable without the co-operation of England, as the greatc
t mari- 
time power of Europe. nut Englanù's trade derived gloeat ad- 
\'anta
e from the independence of these states; hence it was de- 

('rmined not to see it
 protest treated as waste-paper this time 
a III I :lII(lOunced that it would oppose with its whole pùwer :llJ) 
intel"ft'rcnce with the"' Spanish colùnies. Franrt"\ \\ unltl have liked 
tv e
taLlish BourLon kil1gd(Jm
 tl1c1"(:-as in our day
 she houf!ht 
to make Mexico a va....
.ll cmpil'e-a plan which foundered on the 
jealousy oÎ the othCl' powers. "In or(Ier to maintain the 1U'..Y 
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narchical principlc, and to avoid a g-reat scandal," the IIoly Alli. 

Ulce Blade EIJ
lalld the IIIO:-;t mhalJtageous propositions with re- 
ganl to its traùe interests, in case it would itself undertake the 
intervention. nut Canning, as n1Ïni
trr of foreig-n affairs, h:Hl his 
own way, and on January 1st, 1825, the English Inillistry recog- 
nized the independence of the SpalJi
h colonies in South America. 
The IIoly Alliance was richly indemnified for this failure in 
another country. In Portugal, as well as in Spain, the aspirations 
after fl'eedom had to stand the test of a bloody war with absolut- 
iS1}). The royal family had fled to Brazil in 1807 upon the occu- 
pation of the land by 1\1arshal J unot at Napoleon's c01nmand. 
Upon the o,'erthrow of the latter, although a regency Imd been 
set up, all the power \Vas in the hands of the English general, 
13eresfonl, w 110 had greatly distinguished hiulself in the Pyrenean 
war. As commander-in-chief of the Portuguese army, he maùe 
himself llll1Ch hateù. The military budget consnmed two-thirds 
of the revenue, and one-third of the officers were English. This, 
added to his proud, arbitrary ways, irritated the national feelings 
too much. Since the eighteenth century England had been ac- 
customed to regard Portugal as her trade d01nain, and to enrich 
herself from the people-intellectually and industrially degener- 
ated through the unlimited sovereignty of the Jesuits and the 
wealth which the East Indies and Drazil had poured into the 
country-as though Portugal were an English province. The 
hatefulnegs of thi
 foreign rule was still further increased by the 
military dictatorship of BeresforJ. To these ('auses of (1Ïscon- 
tent must be added the relations of the Portnguese to their SO'9- 
ereign. After the death of the insane Queen 
1aria in 1816, the 
Pl'ince regent, her son, ascended the throne of Portugal and Brazil 
as John VI. 'Vhile people and army wished the royal family to 
return once 1110re to Portugal and ru!e the colony of Brazil fro In 
Lisbon, the court had quite an opposite inclination. The king 
in\'Îted the leading melnbers of the nohility and the ricl1Cst r,:
r- 
chants to emigrate to Brazil, and wished to draw money and 
troops from the motllCr country for the subjugation of U rugllay. 
All of these circumstances brought about in 1817 a military con- 

piracy, which cost the gallant General Freire and cleven of his 
comrades their lives. lIenee the hatred a
ainst Beresford grew 
still more intense, and when the conflagration of the Spanish rev- 
olution cast its sparks' into neighhoring countrirs, he determined 
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on a journey to HraziJ, in order to consult pcrsonal1y with the 
killg rl'
pcctillg the nlcasurc
 to 1e a(lopted. Four months after 
his d{\parturc, August 2-1th, 1820, the city of Oporto rose, and 
formcd a pro\'i
ional suprcme junta, which was tu rule in the 
killg's }J:lmc until the Cortcs was convcncd. 'rhe agitation spread 
over the" hole country, which, like Spain, was full of frcemasuns. 
Lisbon joincd in tho nlovement. The regency was depo
ed, and 
the two juntas of Lisbon and Oporto united and con\"oked the 
Cùrtes, in order, on the basis of the 
panish constitution, to frame 
a constitution aJapted to rortnguese circumstances. In the menn 
time Lord Beresford had rcturned from Brazil, but, not daring to 
cnter the harbor of Lisbon, had rcturned to England. 
I\:ing John, a well-disposed man, I'cadi!y adapted himself to this 
turn of affairs, and promised to return to Europe in case t110 res. 
olutions of the Cortcs harmonized with his interest
. Ðut the 
W:1\'es of the Portuguese reaction nlade themselves felt e\"en in 
Brazil. In Itio Janciro a junta was formed; the Portuguese con- 
stitution, although not yet completed, was sworn to, and the l\:in
, 
urged thereto by the army and by his ambitious son, Don Pcdro, 
had to leave the lattcr behind in Brazil as viceroy, wlJiJe he em. 
harked with the rest of llis family for LisLon. Ire rcaehl'(l that 
city July 3J, 1821, but was not aHowed to disembark until he 
had signed the preliminary draught of the deciJcùJ.r Jemocratic 
cOll!':titntion. lIe swore to the constitution October 1 
t) 182:3, 
when it "as completeJ, compeIJcJ his f\ccond sun, Don 
ligneJ) to 
do the same, anù made a like demand upon !Jon Pedro. FrOln 
his wife, Queen Carlotta, he met \\ ith the 1l1Ost determined oppo- 
sition. Shc was a sister of the King of Spain, dissolute awl ea
er 
for power, and she left nothing untried in on!el" to undermine the 
new constitutional system. This }lad, furthermore, Litter oppo- 
nents in the clergy, and no hold npon the ignorant populace. 
Iler house Was the meeting-place of the" Cringers," as the reac- 
tionists were then called. She had an obedient tool in her con- 
genial 
on, 1)on )ligue1, \\ IWIll 
hc initiated into all her plan
. 
Upon her refusal to take t1w oath, she was bani
hed from the 
country, but, as she represented her
elf to be sick, 
he was pl:H'('d 
temporarily nnder 
ul"\.ciHancc in the ple>:!sur{\ pal:we of HamaJhao. 
She did not, 110" C\'cr, abandon her pIal):;, and the French inten'en- 
tion in Spain gavc her a wi:,hed-for opportunity of carrying- th(\Jrl 
out. The counter - rcvolution which wa
 attempted by Cuunt 
3* 
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Alnarante did not succeed; but in l\Iay, 1823, Don 1\Iigncl 
brought the greater part of the Lisbon garrison oyer to his side, 
compelled the Cortes under protest to disband and flee to Eng- 
land, and caused his father to llOld an entrance into Lisbon, an1Ïd 
popular cries, "Down with the constitution! Long live the abso- 
lute king!" The constitution was abolished, Queen Carlotta 
brought back, and DOll l\liguel appointed comnlander-in-chicf of 
the army. But since John did not subscribe to the absolute sys- 
tel11 of his sponse, and surrounded himself with persons who be- 
longed in 110 way to ber coterie, like Count Palmella, Count Suù- 
serra, and the l\Ial'quis of Loulé, the last-named was murdered in 
one of the royal antechaIubers; and when this hint was not at- 
tended to, a plan was formed to compel John to abdicate by 
means of a palace revolution, and to put Don l\liguel in lIis place. 
April 30th, 1824, the latter set himself at the head of the troops, 
took possession of the palace, lllade 11Ïs father prisoner, and, as a 
preliminary n1easure, forced absolutist Ininisters upon him. The 
English ambassador and his colleagues, as well as a few of the of- 
ficers, protested against this coup d' état. J 01111 fled to an English 
ship, and comn1unicated to his people the whole state of the casc. 
The coup had llliscarried. The unsuccessful Don 
ligucl had to 
beg his father's forgiveness, and was banished to Vienna. Car- 
lotta again rescued herself by an attack of sickness, and was 
placed under state surveillance. . 
Soon afterward the relations between Portugal and Brazil were 
regulated. The English trade interests and the wislws of the 
Brazilians demanded the severance of Brazil fronl Portugal. A 
treaty, concluded under English good offices, was ratified Novem- 
ber 15th, 1825, in accordance with which I\:ing John declared Bra- 
zil independent, and recognized his son Don Pedro as emperor of 
that country, retaining for himself, also, the title during his life- 
time. In a secret article it was ordained that the two crowns 
should never be united upon one head. 
The death of John, which took place on the lOth of 
larch, 
1826, gave rise to new disturbances. lIe had settled nothing with 
regard to the succession, but )}ad nanled his daughter, the Infanta 
Isabella 
Iaria, regent. She held with the constitutional partr, 
and with it recognized Don Pedl'o as l{ing of Portugal, while the 
absolutist party sought to place Don :\Iiguel on the throne. Ac. 
cording to the above-111cntioned secret article, Don Pedro could 
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not accept thc throne. IIowc\"er, he proclaimed his "e\'en-\'car- 
old daughto.r, 
laria da Glorh, Queen of l'ortugal, 
a\ 0 the 
OUI1- 
tl"\"" a liLeral con
titution, and made his 1,roth('r, Von 'ljfrucl JJÏ3 
J ð , 
lieutenant. Don )Iigucl was to rule in accordance with the COM- 
stitution, and was ùesignated a
 the future husband of )laria I I. 
The new con
tilutiun \\ as proclaimed auù put in operation in Lis- 
bon by the regent Isabella, and sworn to in Vicuna Ly Dún )Ii- 
guel. At the samc time DOll 
Miguel's betrothal with his nicce 
took placc. The old champions of the reaction-the .Amarantes 
:md .Abrautes-im1l1cdiately took up arms. Thcy received all pos- 
sible 
upport from the Apostolic jUl1ta in Spain, and made scvcral 
inroaùs into l)ortll
al, but were drivcn back by generals Saldanha 
anù YilJallor, ill part with English as
istance. Canning, to whom 
tIle hard-pressed Portuguese government had turned, influenced 
the English cabinet to send tcn ships nf war aIHI twelve regi- 
Jl1cnts, under GcnerHl Cliuton, to Portugal, and to frighten Spain 
off from further hostilities by a threatening commuuication. 
Don Pedro had to pay dearly for the incon1preheusible short- 
sig-htedness which he had shown regarding l1Ïs brothe,.. TIJi", 
"Lisbon Gutedel," as he was called in Yienna, wa
 an ignorant, 
11ypocritical lnan, but enjoyed the protection of l\Ietternich, who 
confirmed him in hi
 intention to on'rthrow the constitution, all 
oaths to the contr:uy notwith
tantling', and make him
e1f absoluté 
1
ing' of Portugal. Kot alone to t1lC people, hut even to kin
!', 
did l\Iettcrnich deny the right of framing a. con
titntion. 11(' 
found the l)ortugucse prince full of "noble 
entim('nt
," and 
affirmed that" the instruction rcceived in Yienna Ilad had tIle 
best possible effect." Defore his departure Don 
Iigucl made a 
pilgrima
e to !\Iariazell, in order to strcngtllCJ1 himself for the 
bloody work before him, ana boastfully namcd himself" thc arch- 
angel )Iichael, who shall brin
 the liberals to ju<l
m('nt with hi
 
trulll l wL" -'.\t his landin o > in Lisbon , Fehru:ln" 22l1, 1 R2R, he was 

 w 
g-reeted as king by the excited populacc. Fehruary 2 Uh he tOok 
the oath of fidelity to their majestie
, 1)on Pedro atHI Donna :\1a.- 
ria, hefore the Cortes, yet in snch wi
c that no one heard all}'thin
. 
IIi
 mot1JCr again acquired complete control o\"cr him. ít \\ as 
said that she forced him to each crime - whcn Jle necùccI any 
8pur thereto-by t hreaten in
 to re\"('al th(' !'ccret that 1)(' was not 
the king's son, Lnt the son of one of her fa\'orites. AJJ the ton. 
stitutionalists were deprived of theil' úflìcc
, and a ministry of 
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" Cringers" formed; the Cortes was dissolved; the followers ûf 
Don Pedro were branded as frcemasons; the olel Estates of the 
kingd01ll were convoked, and by thl':se DOll 
lig-l1C\1 was dec1ared 
Idng on the 2ûth of June. A Inilitary insurrection, having its 
origin in Oporto, had no results, owing to the Jack of a good 
leader, and to the determined course of the usurper. Those who 
could fled to England. A terrible judgment fell upon those who 
remained behind. In the course of a n10nth about 1 ü,OOO per.. 
sons were apprehended, and those 16,000 were precisely from the 
better classes. The property of those w 110 were arrested and of 
those who had tied was confiscateù. The prisons were not large 
enough to contain all the }1I'isoners. Don 
ligucl W
t
ì asked what 
should be done. "IGll thCln! kill them! Send the rest to Af- 
rica! I need 1'00111 for still rnore criminals 1" was the answer. 
The English troops were very burdensome to }Úm. The con- 
stitutionalists and the English Inerchants l'esident in Portuga] 
cRrnestly besought the English 111inistry not to withdraw theln. 
Canning, however, stood no longer at the helm; and the Duke 
of 'Yellington, who in general sympathized with the principles 
of the IIoIy Alliance, refused the request. At their departure 
Don l\ligncl said to General Clinton, who had invited hilll to at- 
tend a review before the embarkation of the troops, " Yon and 
)'our soldiers l1Jay go to the devil!" The change in England:s 
policy was shown in other ways also. Don Pedro, who, not 
supported by the nl'azilians, had to stand hy and look on quiet- 
ly at this who]e usurpation, had sent his daughter, the young 
qneen, to Em'ope in July, 1828. l\Ial'quis Barbacena, to whose 
care Rhe had been intrusted, learned in Gibraltar of the usurpa- 
tion of the throne by l\liguel, anù conducted l\Ial'ia, not to Vien- 
na, as had been arranged, but to Eng]and. There she was recog- 
nized as queen, but not treated as such. IIer ambassadors were 
not received, nor were the 3000 refugees allowed to be transport- 
eù to Terceira, in the Azores, where, unùer tbe comlllancl of the 
brave Cabreira, the attempts of the l\lignclists to gain possession 
of the island had hecn repuls(\d. Nevertheless, 3000 men gradu- 
ally assembled thcre under GCl1rl'al Villaflor. Terceira was the 
point of gathrring for the Pedrists, and the base of operations 
for their assau]ts upon the tyrant; and in 1831 they gained pos- 
8
ssion of the other i
lands of the Azores group. 
Qupcn 
Ial'ia returned to Hl'nzil in 1829. In 1830 Don Pedrc 
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f,.JI out wit I. the liberal party, a}ulirated in fa\'or .,f his 
ix-, f'af- 
old sun, :ulll elll barked for Europe with hi.; \, ire au(l òau
hter. 
1 r(, l"('pairpd to Pari
 :md Londun, and wa.;; well reccivcd in Loth 
places, since "i
uel had finally exhausted the forbearance ûf the 
French and En
lish governmcnts hy his shameful treatment of 
theil. subjects. Yet the Prl1
sian Staatszeitung wrote that he \\ 
L
 
" by no means so Lad." A loan was negotiated, ships anù troop
 
equipped, and, J lIne 7th, 183
, a. fleet with 1 :3,000 land - troups 
from Terccira arrived at Oporto, and Dun Pedro took pus
ession 
of the city. All 
Ii
uel's efforts to retake it were fruitless; but, 
on the other hand, Pedro dill not find in the country at Iar.
c 
the support he had hoped for. Then an experienced English 
captain, Charles Kapier, entcred 11Ïs service, and undertook, with 
General Yïllaflor (who had been createJ Dukc of Terccira), an ex- 
pedition against _\Igarvia, the most southern part uf Portugal. 

liguel's fleet was defcateJ, and the pcople called to arms. The 
two generals moved on Lisbon- Kapier by sea, and '
illaflor by 
land. 
liguel's forces were compelled to retreat, and they en- 
tered thc capital July 24th, 1833, amid the rejoicings of the in- 
Jmbitants, who had alrcaJy opened thc prisons, and proclaimed 
Donna. ßIaria queen. Don Pecho held 11is entry into Lisbon, and 
brought his wife and daughter thither. ,An attack by 
IigueI's 
army, under General Hourmont, a Frcnchman, wa::1 rqmJsed. )Ii- 
guel took np a. strong pOi'ition at 
antarel1l, north of Lisbon. The 
Spanish general, Rodil, Illarched into Portugal in conscquence uf 
the <]uadruplc alliance concludcd bet", eell EII
land, France, 
Iaria 
Chri
tina of Spaill, and Pedro, for thc e
pulsion of both prch
nJ- 
ers-Don Carlus anù Don 
liguci-and :Miguel was again defeatcd. 

Iay 2ûth. 1834, he si
ned the treaty of Evora, whereby lw rdin- 
<]\li
heJ all claims UP(JIl thc Portuguese crown, :mtl promisc.l to 
I(":\\'e thc Ianù, and nevcr enter it again. 8éarcely arrived in Italy, 
he rcvoked thc treaty, and thercby lost the yeal"ly income of 
37 ;',000 francs which had been settle.l upon him. After \"arious 
wanderings in ItaJy and England, he finally c;;ettlcù down in Ger- 
many, and ,iiarried the Princess Löwenstcin-'Yerthcim-Itosenberg-. 
IIc died, November 14th, 18ûû, in Klcin -lIen bach, in gavari:m 
Franconia. · 
Von Pedro restored the cOII:-tilution he haJ formerly granted. 
lIe opened the Cortf's 
\u
\I
t 13th, 1834, and w:\
 hy it n:LlI1ct.l 
r('gent until Ids daughter hhonl() attain her majority. _\11 mo- 
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nastic orders and cloisters were aboli
hed, and thrir estates ap- 
propriated by the State; confiscated property was restored, and 
deprived officials reinstated. lIe died in the same year (1834), 
after declaring his daughter Donna 
Iaria of age in the event of 
his death. The fifteen-year-old queen Inarried Prince August, of 
Leuchtenberg, in January, 1835, al1<l, as he died in 
Iarch of the 
same year, she took Prince Ferdinand of Coburg as her husband 
in .April, 1836; and his son to-day holds the throne of Portugal. 



 4. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Noland offered the IIoly Al1iance such an unfavorable rest for 
its lever as England. llere was no dynasty to rescue, for it sat 
comforta1ly upon its throne-no constitution to repeal; for that 
would have been impossible, even for a political Ilercules, after 
the land Lad grown np for centuries with parliament and consti- 
tution-no revolution to crush; for although occasional outbrcal\:s 
occurred, yet the spirit of law was too strong among all clas
es, 
the means of advancing, spite of nobility and clergy, still farther 
along the way of refortn toward the freedorn before them, and 
giving this aristocratic repuL1ic with a crown in its escutcheon 
constantly more of a democratic character, too simple and numer- 
ous for the people to wish to tread the doubtful path of revolu- 
tion. England had come out of a twenty years' war, unshaken, 
comparatively almost without loss. As forlnerly, so now the ban- 
ner of the great Orange, the banner of 1688, still waved, its mot- 
to: The Protestant religion and the liberties of En[fland. Par- 
lia111cnt still ruled; the Prcss was free; and the hegel1l0ny at sea, 
after the annihilation of all the larger fleets, had heen carried to a 
point never reached before. The injury which Kacoleon's em- 
bargo had done thelll they had maòe good by the seizure of the 
French colonies. The rcpossession of IIano\Tcr, with the addition 
of lleligoland, assured them the control of the North Sea; Gib- 
raltar, ßIalta, and the Ionic islands were theil' citadels in the l\Ied- 
iterranean. 
}
ut the national debt JUid rcac1lCd in 1815 the monstrons 
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sum of C814,000,000, ana the annual expenditur(:
 amounted to 
1;114,000,000. The conse<luence of 
uch hi
h iìgure
 wa
 an un- 
usually high ta
ation. This was so distributcd by the It.'.!.ð
lator'i 
that the middle and lowcr cla
scs had relatively the mo
t to pay. 
Theil' bm'(lcn wa.; in any case hea.vy enough, since the pl"ice of tll<' 
most nece
sary uf all things, hread, h:1<l been largely increased ity 
the hanl-heartedllcss and avarice of the great lalHlholùers, the no- 
bility. They had carried through a law by which the importa- 
tion of corn and breadstuffs was either forbidden, or loadcd \\ ith 
vel'y heavy duties. lIence the disagreement between rich and 
poor assumed continually increasin
 ùimensions, awl clearly dis- 
played it
clf both in agricultUl'e and ß1anufacturing. ...\lll1ost all 
1"C'a.l c
tate was in the hands of a few families, who farmed out 
their l((tifllndhr in smaller parccl
, and left the man withcJt1Ì mf'ans 
no other choice than to become a Jay-lahorer 01' a factory hand. 
.And yet, in spite of the increase of great facturies, wllich gradual- 
ly wholly drove out the smaller estaLli:.-hments, labol' wa
 not f'O 
much in demand, and not so well paid, 
ince every" here, even in 
agriculture, the ever-encroaching- Inachine had made many hands 
snpc.:rtlllous. Thi
 was a vcry serious shadow-siùe-that the free 
Englishman who owned no pedigree and no property hall a po:,i- 
tion scarcely hettcr than that of the rlcbcians at the beginning 
of the noman rrpublic. 
This comparison wins Rtill greater force when the mo
t impor- 
tant mechani
lll in the state machine, Parliament itself, is taken 
into account. Of the two houses, the upper one was exclu
i\'ely 
a province of the highest aristocracy, and in the lower hou
e, al
o, 
the aristocracy had a preponderating influence. This was partly 
owin
 to the thoroughly untenable system in accordance with 
which, thanks to historical right, old rotten boroughs that llat! 
scarcely a dozen '''"oters po

essed the fight to send up a 111em- 
her of the lower honse, while manufacturing citic:> of Inore than 
100,000 inha1itants had no representation: partly, it was due to 
the high property qualification for the SUfIl'a
l', which place(l it 
heyond the reach of most Il1en; partly, the shamele!'s corruption 
hy which the n011es generally made the poor voter
 of these little 
horoughs theirs was l'e
pon
ihl('. Complaints of the corn-law, or 
the lligh taxr
, always founù in thrir way the ari...tocracy wllich 
ruled England and made its la\\ s. So long as no change' wa
 ('f- 
fected here, there could be no talk of improving- permanently the 
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position of the people. The oppo
ition formed, it is true, a re- 

pectable phalanx in every l)arliament, Lut its funJmnental prin- 
ciples were none other than those of the lnajority and the n1Ïllis- 
ter
, and the struggle turned principally upon the application of 
the admitted maxim: "ßIake way, and let me there." This was 
of slight service to the people. The cry for parlian1entary re- 
form, universal suffrage, secret ballot, abolition of sinecures, be- 
came constantly In01"e pressing. Either the cry nlust be heeded, 
or a revolution would be lândled which would sweep away the 
pridlcges of the nobles, as in 178ü in France. Fortunately the- 
English aristocracy was not Llind. It was itself so leavened by 
free ideas, so enthusiastic for the greatness of the country, that a 
pilot was always found to guide the threatened ship of state, with 
the help of high aristocratic hands, into safe waters. 
Lord Liverpool had stood at the head of the n1Ïnistry since 
1812. lIe was the bearer of an bonored name, although not a 
n1an of remarkaLle parts. The life of the caLi net was Lord Cas- 
tlel"eagh, minister of foreign affairs, England's 
letternich, who 
wished as far as possiLle to introduce the reactionary system of 
the Continent into England also. lIe was haughty and iInperious, 
so little loved by the people that his burial was celebrated as a 
feast. 'Vith tbe prince-regent, who for a long time exercised the 
royal rights in place of his melancholy father, George III., he al- 
ways found a ready 11Caring for his unpopular counsels, and the 
prince found in hin1 a very serviceable tool. As the prince-regent 
had caught the nlilitary mania, there was Inaintained in time of 
peace, a thing hitherto quite unheard of in England, a standing 
army of more than 100,000 men, which could, moreover, do good 
service against popular outbreaks. Neither in this nor in anyoth- 
er department was economy practised in the expenditure of pub- 
Ec money, and tbe taxes were 111aintained at the fornler oppressi,re 
level. In the years 1815 and 1816 came stagnation of business, 
want of work, and an excessive rise of prices. All this brought 
about an agitation that affected even the very lowest cla
ses. 
:Meetingg were held e,.erywhere; people assembled ill crowds 
around the popular leaders IIl1nt and Cobbet, and listened to ora- 
tions on misgovernment and parliamentary reform. There was 
no lack of riots, Inul'ders, and interference of the n1Ïlital'y. The 
exa
peration became so great that mud and stones were thrown 
at the carriage of the prince-regent as he returned frOln the open- 
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iH
 uf rarliament, .Jauuary 28th, 1817, :mcI there wcre cries of 
" 1)0\\,n with the l'..ilJee-n'
ellt! l)own \\ith the miI1Î:,ters
" In- 
f'teacI of restoring- quiet by rccognÎzin
 and rempùying the ('xi:-,t- 
inn' ('viis , the ministr y "" ùrew the reing still tiO'hter. The l"dJt'(I.'
- 

 0 
corpus act, that llla
na charta of civil frccdOln, was sn
pended fur 
a year, 
o that auy person lnig-ht he arre
tl'<1 awl dctaincd in jail 
withnut further proceeùings; the right of mceting- "as limited; 
the Press la ws were made se\'erer, so that, a
 CubLet saiù, the rope 
was laiù nut aLout the ncck, but aLout the hanJs of each Opposi- 
tion writer. nut the agitation diJ not diminish. Augu:,t 1 Gtlt, 
18] D, a meeting of about 80,000 persons took place in Manchc
- 
tpr, although such ll1C'ctillgs were forLidden by the government. 
The various hands paratled Lanners and mottocs. ITt're" ere the 
words, " No corn-l a w:, ! Liberty and brotherly feeling!" thcre, 
U E(lual representation or dcath
" There wa
 cven a troop of fe- 
male reformers \\ ith a silk fla
'. Hut 1 I uut had llanlly been re- 
ct'ived "ith thunùerilJg applause, and Legun to f'pcak, whcn hus- 

ars hroke up the meeting, striking Lliudly about thenl with the 
flats of tl1eir swurds, and causing a general sa lwe qui peut. Sev- 
eral were left dead on the spot, and a few hundred \\ ere wOUlHled. 
Ilunt was carried off a prisoner, but had to be rcleased on Lail. 
The " ma
sacre of Peterloo" caused universal indignation, cven in 
aristocratic circlcs. AntI yct the nlini:-;try dated to 
() still far- 
ther. It brought forward and carried through the six "
a
 LilIs," 
Ly w llÎ('h a l)low wa
 struck at the rig-lit of meeting- antI at the 
freeùom of the Prcss si1ll ilar to thp Llow struck at the German 
Press and uni\
cr
ities by the Carls],ad resolutions. Xu wonder 
that, whcn everytl1ÏlJg' was at greate:,t tcnsion, the nlost excited 
shoulù not refrain frmll extreme 111ea
ures. An olù revolution- 
ist, ..\l'thnr Thistlewood, organized a conspiracy. Like a 1110ÙCrn 
Catilinc, he concciveù the plan of lllluùering" the ministers at a 
cal)inet dinner, February 23d, 1820, setting- tire to the l)arra
ks, 
and establishing- a provisional gO\'crmnent. The plot "as be- 
trayed, the ringleader anù four comrade:, hung, aud others trans- 
portcJ. 
Tn the midst of tl1is cxcitement occurrcd the clumge of 
o\"cr- 
ciO"ns and the ùi\'orce suit of the new kint!'. The weak-mindetl 
o 
J 
George Ill. (lieù .J auuary 2f)th, 1820, and George I \
. h:ul scarcely 

eatcd himself on the throne \\ hen he demawletl of hig nlini
t('rs 
that thcr 
;}lOl1hI effect his (li,"orce from hi
 wife. 
\s Prince of 
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\\Tales, when his :liut wns to be the" first gentleman ill Europe," 
he had S p ent his time as a finished ra1.e in ùrillkill o ' , g amino- anù 
ö ð' 
among disreputable women. \Vhen twenty-three Jenr
 of ng'f', he 
had contracteù a l11arria
e with 
Ir
. Fitzhcrbert, a lt01nall Catho- 
lic, several yenrs olùer than he, anù twice a widow. lIe wm, loaded 
with a debt of Æ700,ooo. As the price of paJlI1ent of his debts, 
he consented to 11larry Princess Caroline of Brunswick, in 1795. 
Soon after she had gi\'en birth to the Princess Charlotte, Le in- 
formed her, in a politely cold letter, that she n1ight leave his 
house, and never enter it again. From 179G to 1814 she lived in 
England, exposed to constant insults and persecution; thell, con- 
trary to the advice of her friends, sick of these 1l10rtifications, she 
repaired to the Continent, and travelled through Italy and the 
East. \Vith a certain Bartolomeo Dergami, who had advanced 
from the position of her waiting-man to that of her chamberlain, 
and who was her constant attendant, she stood in relations whiel. 
Illust have called forth almost involuntary condemnation. The 
administration had unnecessarily sent a secret con1mission after 
her, surrounded her with spies, and received intelligence through 
hribed sen'ants of the 1110st extravagant doings. During her ah- 
sence her daughter Charlotte had married Prince Leopold, of Raxe- 
CoLurg, afterward I{jng of Belgium, and hnd died in 1 tH 7, in 
gi\'ing birth to a still-born child. This she learned fr01l1 t he news- 
papers. June Gth, 1820, after the death of George III., 
he r
- 
turned to London, to the terror of her husband. lIe caused her 
to be indicted in the npper house, and a bill to be brought for- 
ward di\""orcing her frOlll the king on the ground of adultery, and 
depriving her of the title of Queen of England. The suit-in the 
course of w bich a number of dirty witnesses were brought frOlll 
the Continent, and the most eloquent ad\'ocates, anlong otllCrs 
Brougham, pleaded for the queen-developed in its progress a 
seemingly unending series of scandals about both king and queen 
such as only the strong nerves of Old England could have endured. 
Yet, in spite of this-and it was a sign of the great contempt in 
which the king was held-no name in all England was more fêted 
in thm;e days than the queen's. The visits and addre
ses on oc- 
casion of Dlücher's visit, in the summer of 1814, were scarcely 
nlore nnn1erons than tbose which this repudiated wife now re- 
ceived. The rejoicing was unbounded wIlCn, NovC1nber 2J, after 
the bill had passed its third reading with a majority of only nine 
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\'utt'
, Lonl Livcrpoul, not darill
 to Ll'ill
 it befure the 'OIllIWHI--, 
withdrew it. 
Y ct all this <1i

ra('p did not affect the Lesottcd (;eorgc. .J uly 
1 nth, 1 

 1, he C:tU
cel him
e-.lf to Lc ('ro\\ lIeel with all the l wo'eallt- 

 
"'y of the 
Iid<.Ile Ages. Thc queen was rcpul:,cd [I'om tllc Joor 
of \Vcstll1in
tcr ..1bbey, anù died, .Auf.!llst 7th, in consequence of 
the unnatural excitement. nut even in ùeath she seemeù dc.:trr- 
mineù to give her crud husband no rcst. Un the ùay of her 
funeral, when she was to be convcycd to j}runswick, a coulltl\.:o-s 
crowd escorted hcr remains through London. It resulted in a 
bloody collision with the mounteù gl1arùs; but the procc
:-:'lOn, 
under the conduct of the lul"<ll11ayor, passed through thc middle 
of the city :-..s the people wi
hcd. 
'fhe kingdom had scarccly rcco\9cred from this blow, at which 
all Europe Inaliciou
ly cried" fy!" when it was noiscd abroad 
that Lord Castlereagh }Jacl cut hi
 throat (...\l1g-Il
t 12th, ] b:!:!). 
It was true. The lnan who had stooù by the king through thick 
and thin-who had brought, as it wcre by forcc, the wrctchcd 
conùitions of the (1ontinent into England-who had seemed ml
- 
iOIl
 to force a rc\'olution there too-had cut the artery of his 
thruat with a. penknife in a fit of insanity. This cvent, which 
was a turning-point in Engli
h politic
, excitce] {!reat rej()i('ing
 
among- the people, arHI they could not 1)(' persuaòed that insanity, 
and not the fnric
 of an awakcnctl conscience, had put the pcn- 
knife into his hand. Georg;p C'lllning recci,'cù the post of forpig-Il 
lnini
tcr, di:,pIcascd thou
h the king was by his attitude durin
 
the suit against the queen, and little as the Jnajority of the cahi- 
net wcre plcased with their new colleaf!llc. But, by virtue of his 
character anù his talenh-, especially his eloquencc, he had out
rowu 
any other capacity. 
Iorco\""er, internal and extcrnal affairs were 
just at that time too complicated for mcn not to wi::;L, or even be 
compelled to choosc, the most suitable man for the mo
t dit1ìcult 
post. Iris programme was: England's greatne
 and frecdom; 
renunciation of the lIoly Alliancc, which, whcre it had acted-in 
.Naples anù in 
pain-had, under the b:murr of lrgitim3cy, hr(ln
ll\ 
a10ut scmi - barbarism. Englanò, which unùcr Castlerca
h had 
sunk to a prcfectl1l'c <.If the 1Ioly Alliance, was :lgain tù talc au 
independent position-to constitute tlw fir
t pO\H'r in Europe i 
and, supported by the liberal element c\'el'ywhere, to oppose the 
Qui
otisl1l of the knights of the Holy _\lIiance with thc enormous 
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resources of its land and sea power and its wealth. Canning was 
the pronounced enemy of l
urupean intcrvclltiulls, and laid ùuwn 
the principle that each nation may manage its own affairs accor(l- 
iug to its own tastes. Furthermore, he was Englishman (.nough 
not to place the luerc:mtilc interests of his country quite in the 
background. The recognition of the South American states, the 
dcsratch of an auxiliary force to Portugal in 182ü, and his sup- 
port of the Grcek cause, arc sufiicient proofs of the hostility of 
his policy tu that of the IIoly Alliance. 
In internal affairs also, although they did not properly belong 
to his province', a new spirit was noticeable. The oppressive corn- 
laws were 1110dificd at his proposition. 'Vith reference to slavery 
in the nritish .colonies, it was detern1Ïned that the negroes shoulù 
be prepared by'intellectual and moral llleans for their eventual 
emancipation, anù that the slave-trade was to be treated as piracy, 
and punished with death. In another qne
tion which, after par- 
Jimnentary reform, was the most burning question of the decade, 
and which, if happily solved, involved tbe solution of the first, he 
Inet with the 1110st violent opposition fr0111 the nobility and clergy, 
and was obliged to leave his successors to carry it throng]). That 
was Roman Catholic emancipation-the civil equalization of Ire- 
land-in which question free England was in c.onfiict with her 
own external and internal poHcy. nut it was not granted Can- 
}}ing to devote many years to these weighty questions. lIe be- 
cmne prime-n1inistel' after Liverpool's retirement, in April, 1827, 
and formed a 111 inistry with liberal views. The treaty of J LIly 
6th gave a deciRive turn to the Greek caus9, but the consequences 
of that treaty, the sea-fight of Navarino, on OctoLcr 20th, he did 
not live to sec. lIe died August 8th, 1827, mourned by n. hemi- 
sphere. 
After a s]1Ort period of transition followed the ultra-Tory min- 
istry of 'Yellington, which lamented the victory at Navarino, and 
allowed the Portuguese tyrant Don :Miguel to try its patience to 
the uttermost. And yet it was this very" Iron Duke" who had 
to enter npon the solution of the :rroman Catholic quC'stion, alHI 
render at least partial justice to the Irish. For centuries lrelan<l 
}lad held the place of step-child, and been compelled to suffer all 
the evil con
equences of the early wars of conquest. There, to a 
greater extent even than in Engl
nd, all the land was in the hands 
of a few families, and the Irish population were their tenants or 
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day-laborers. The rich bnds anci rri\"il('
('s of the l
umall Cath- 
olic church had pa
sed by English decree intu pu
se....,i()n of the 
A n
lican chul'ch; and so, \\' hile sl1pportill
 his 0\\ n church, the 
I rishm:m 11:1(1 also to pay tithes fur the mainten:l1lce of one to 
which he did not belong. These and 
imilar abu
cs, which at- 
tarhed thclllst.l\"es to the difference of race, c()nfe
...ion, and educa- 
tion, could not be remedied as lon
 as the law exdudinfr all Ho- 
man Catholics frotH Parliament existed. Bere W:L-; anuther field 
for the operation of secret societies. These were met un th(' 
Prulestant :-;ide by the Orangemen. I ncelldiaris1ll ancl a:-;
assina- 
tiun were frequent, and there Was no cplCbtion that it was vcry 
unwise on the part of England to krep this wound in its political 
body always open. Finally, in 1828, the Te
t ..\ct pa:,
ed limIer 
Charles 11., which made the assumption of cach political oflìre 
ùepcndent npon the reception of the communion after the An- 
glican ritual, was rcpealed. The agitation reached a cri
is when 
the Iri!o\h lawycr, Daniel O'Connell, who ruled the whole i
lalHI l,y 
his eloquence, set himself at the front, co,-ered the country with a 
web of Homan Catholic association!':, amI brought the luatter tv 
a practical is
ne by being returned to Parliament,.J n]'y 5th, 1 b:. R, 
frOin Clare, where a seat was '-acant. The exultation orer this 
victory mnong the Irish corresponded to the consternation amon
 
the English. \\T ellington perceived tk-lt he mu
t choo:-:o betwcen a 
ci\.il war ancI yieldin
, and was gtatesnlan enoug'h to prefer the lat- 
ter. April 13th, 182U, the civil cmancipation bill, \\' hich had Let.u 
illtrodurl'd by lJim, and accepted hy both hO\lsl'
, \Vas 
i
I1l'J. Ly 
the king in spite of all oppositiun. O'Counl'll, the mighty trilHlIle 
uf the people hit)lertv, notwithstandinlhis dection, repulsed from 
the doors of Parliament, couhlllow in person bring the complaillt
 
(If "green Erin" to the ears of her oprrcs
or
. lIe appearcd in 
1 'élrliament with a radical proposition for uni\'er
al 
uffra
e and 

ecret ballot, and alreél<ly 
poke of gi\"ing II'cJancl it, 0\\ n ParJia- 
1I11'IIt to frame its own le o 'i:-;1atinn. amI of Ll'in!..:.in
 the f;llla])('r 

 II. . 
islalHl illto a position with reference tv Enghmd similar to that 
\\' hich 
icily wished to occupy toward 
 aples. 
Hut first, in En,glallcl and in Ireland, ull (lPl'o
ition mu
t unite 
in the one cry for parliamcnt:
ry reform. By the cmancipation 
uf the I
()man rathulic
, thc ItI'c\'i(lu
 sp..lrlll hacl LCf'11 1,ro'J...,u 
with, Sc) far a:-; tIle' reli
iol1s fJlIt':-;tioll wa
 ('ClIH'l'rUl'cl. The 
C'I'IIUII 
èrcaC'h Hllht he l'l'l'lll'd frum tl)(' 
ucial 
tand-ruint. Xeith('r 
iu!! 
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n1inistry, nor Parliament was favoraùly dip-posed; but events were 
in pn'paration which 'would, overnight as it were, bring quite dif- 
ferent figurcs to the surfacc. 



 5. 


G REECE.-TURKEY.- RUSSIA. 


AMONG aU the uprisings of the third decade, that of the Greek
 
claimed in the highest degree the attention and sympathies of 
Europe. The remini
cences of antiquity joined themselves to 
the heroic deeds of the present to render tl1C Grecian war for 
freedOll1 the n10st popular of living dramas. Even if one does 
Hot see in the Greeks the pure descendants of the heroes of 1'lar- 
athon and Salamis, even if one Blust adn1Ït that Slavonic immi- 
gration and conquest have effecteJ great changes-nevertheless, 
the Slavonic element has become master here as little as in north- 
eastern Germany, and the IIelIenic character is attested by unmis- 
takable signs. Especially is this true of the islands, where tnany 
IIomeric customs still hold their own. The splendid patterns of 
antiquity, and the political agitation consequent upon the Napo- 
It'onic wars, aroused anew, after previous attCll1pts had failed, the 
hope of sllaking off the Turkish yoke and winning independcnce. 
The young t11en who had studied in France and Germany, the 
Lold seafarers who, with their rich lnerchant fleets, felt themselvcs 
kings of the Grecian wa
rs, could no longer endure to remain 
Turkish slaves. It was Inerely a rule of caprice which the Turks 
exercised: there was no talk of right; no property, no life was 
safe before the whiru of a pasha. 
Like the Burschensc7wft, the C<1J'vonari, and the freemasons in 
Germany, Italy, and Spain, respecti\'cly, there existcd in Greece at 
the time of the Viennn congress the Jlctæria. In its lists wcre 
enl'olled the most illustrious l1all1CS at home and abroad; anù it 
had, as its visible aim, the promotion of scientific culture. The 
rebellion of the nlunlerolls .Ali Pasha of Janina, who sought to 
rnake himsp}f inùepl'ndcnt prince of Epirns-pcrhaps of Grcece- 
and who likec} to hcar llilliself callecl the lIew Pyrrhus, W
t
 vcry 
favuraùlc for an uutbreak. TIJC l'ol'te was compelled to scnd 
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strong armics against this powerful \"a8sal in the }(:ar;, 1820 to 
18
2. It was nut until FeLl'uary 
ù, 18:!:!, that the Sera
cJllil;r 
Churshid 1'a:-;ha succeeded in removing hy treachery the U Llull 
of Epirus." 
In the 
pring of 18:H, while the vest Turkish troops "ere oc. 
cupicd Lefore Janina, the flamcs of revolt Lroke out simultan('ou;. 
Iy in north and 80uth. .At the hea.d cJÍ tlw llela.1Ù" stood .Alex- 
andcr Y p
ilanti, a luemuer of an old Phanariote family, ëL Hu
siall 
g('neral, :lnd adjutant to the Emperor .Ale:\andcr. Toward the 
Czar, who, following the traditions of his hou
e, looked \\ ith I()n
- 
iug eyes upon tho 
hûrcs of the IJosphurus and "the key to Ilis 
kingdom," the hupc
 of lIIany Greeki were directed. They ex- 
pected muc1l, also, from their countryman, COHnt Kapodi
tria.>;, 
.Alexander's minister and favorite. :JIal'ch Gth, 1821, Yp
ilanti, 
with a few trusty follower
, (fo.,:::Ied the Pruth and entered Ja
sy, 
the capital of 
Iùlda\"ia. II
 announceù that Grecce had ri
en, 
and that nus
ia would lend her aid, and 
ought to unite undel. 
his banner all the Christian clements in the northern pro\ inces of 
Turl\:ey, i. e., Houmania, Serria, and Bulgaria. Failing in thi:" 
and coldly recei\'eå by the pcople everywhere, he marcIH'd into 
'\YaJlachia, entered Bucharest, and on the 19th of June stooù face 
to face" ith the Tllrk
, \\ 110 had hasteneel into Honmania from all 
side
. The trea
ün of till' \f aJlachian Yladimiré
ko-for \\ hieh 
he was cut to pieccR-and a letter from the CL:Jl" from Laiha('lJ, 
\\ here he was in ::\h,tternich's atmosphere, "eusurin
 YpsilantÏs 
undertaking., :md dirceting' that his lIame 1)(' ::;trnck off from the 
army list, ::,till furthcr discouraged the insur
ents. a\. battle \\ as 
fon
ht at the village of Oragat
han. 
\'"otwithstandin
 theil' nu- 
merical inferiority, the Turk
 were "ictors. TIll' 
o-called !':If'rcd 
hand Wft
 cut down, and the rest uf the in!'l1J"gents srattf'rcd. 
Y psilallti, who was more highly gifted with mnl,itinlJ .lIlll ima.,! 
ination tll:m political wisdom and military skiJJ, tIcll to TJ"all
yl, 
\"allia. ..\ftcr kecpin
 him a prisoner in AIungacz anli TIl('I"(:
iC'lI. 
stilJt ["I' bix and a half JCélr
, the AII:-;tri:m 
O\ t'1'1l1IJf'Ut rl'Ic;Jseel 
him, at tile request of l
u:--sia, in 18:!7, awlllC dietl in Yicnna till.' 
follc)\\ ing yeal'. r;col'
ios, an Ulympian, Jet! a part uf the' ill:'ollr- 

!:l'lIt
 into :\lûIJaria, awl threw hinl
clf into the con\"cnt of S...k- 
ka. ,\Pith 3.JU men ]I{' <1...fend,'cl [C) I' tlll'('(' clays, :Ig"aill,t 1 ;,uo 
Tllrk
, the. approach, whie.h led tllroug-ll :L d..tilf', amI when hf' "'1.';; 
at ll'llgth taken in the rl'ar, t,lew up the LeU-to\\ er, in \\ hich Lo 
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and cleven comrades had- taken refuge, with the Tur]
s who had 
forceù an entrance. The remnant of the little f.orce capitulated, 
but were nevertheless nla

acred. .1\. proverb says, "One Turk 
wastes a pro\'ince in a night;" and it may be imag-ined what havoc 
the Janizm'ies now m:lùe in the IJanu1ian principalitics. 
Upon the news of these occurrences antI of the reb
l1ion in 
Morea, Sultan )[all1l1oud II. and his Turks evinced their Tartar 
orIgIn. A. number of l)hanariotes (members of a Grecian aris- 
tocracy of birth or office in the ser\'ice of tllC Porte) had already 
been murdered, and passing Christians wantonly shot at, when, at 
the Easter festival, the aged Greek patriarch Gregorios was seized 
in the act of leaving his church, and hung at the ùoor of his pal- 
ace. Three archbishops and several priests shared the saBle fate. 
The suUan openly exulted at the sight of the patriarch's corpse, 
and caused it to be taken down by Jews, dragged through the 
streets, and cast into the sea. This was the signal for murdering 
and plundering in Constantinople and other cities; and in defi- 
ance of all the representations of the amha
sadors, the murdering 
of bishops was renewed in the nlonth of 
Jay. This so seriously 
complicated the relations with Hussia, which regards herself as 
the protector of Greek Catholics, that the Russian ambassador 
Stroganoff demanded his pas
. By these Inas
acres the interpo- 
sition of Russia, even if not immediate, was rendered almost cer- 
t.ain. All Europe abhorred the Turks, and sympathized with the 
Greeks as the Batural cOllsefJuence of such atrocities, which fur- 
thermore r
lldereù recunciliatiun uetweell Greeks and Turks 110 
longer possiLle. 
In 1\1orea the re\'olntion was well unùer way. -L\pril 4t1J, 1821, 
ArchLishop Germanos planted a cro
s before the church in r:Üra
, 
and Blade the Greeks swear to fight for their religion and their 
country. The 
1ainotes, who Loasted descent frOJl1 the ancient 
Spartans, under Petros l\1oromichalis (commonly calleJ Pctrobei) 
and Theodore I\:olokotronis, took I\:alalllata, the capital of l\1essc- 
uia, anù established a sort of pro\yisional government there. FrUIll 
this centre the insurrection spread o\
er all :Morea, over northern 
Greece as far as Thermopylæ, and over the islands of the archipel- 
ago. Among the latter, II yùra ancl Spezzia, opposite Argoli
, and 
}'sara, north uf Chios, WCI'(' cspeeiall y prominent. These tllrec 
islawls 
quipped 17ü sllil':;;' The wil1uw BuLulina, uf Hpczzia, 
"ho hall lost her IwsLaud in the CUI1
talJtinople massacre, aud 
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one of her sons in the defence of ..Argo
, fllrni"hed two s11ips, awl 
comma.nded them herself like a modern Artemisia. Durin rr the 
..., 
first:} ear of the war the Turkish tleet could nowhere make head 
against the Greek. The Turk" wcre al
o unablc to force tht.ir 
way into northern Greece, beill
 beaten back in the ca.
t by the 
cunning Odysseus, and in the west by the bravc ;,uliotes UlHIl'f 
'l'Lrkos lJozzaris. In 
lorea the coutest was almost \\ holly con- 
celltrat..d about Tripolizza, the residence of the vizier. This was 
a city of 30,000 inhabitants, 10,000 of whom were armed men; 
whill' the Land of hcleaguerin
 Greeks, cager for buoty, nmnhered 
aLout 7000, numinally led oy Petrobei, but really by l{olukotronis. 
The t:;ty \Va:; taken by :--torm October 3th. The plunùering-, JIlur- 
dering, and burning Llsted thrcc days, and a dreadful revenge was 
taken for the scenes in Constantinople, Crete, and Cyprus. The 
Turks had but six strongllOlds left in )10r(':1; the Greek colors 
even wa\ cd o\"er Akrocorinth. 
The year 18

 began with tbe first national assembly of the 
Greeks in l>iada, near Epidaurus. A constitution was propose(l, 
and a government of five men established, with .Alexander 
Iall- 
rokordatos as president. Snperior to all his conntrymen by his 
knowledge of occidental affair
, by his European culture, and by 
Ilis integrity, he seemed ca]]c(1 to pla.y the part of an Uxcn
tiern; 
but he found in such tHen a
 l\:olokotronis the foes of all subor. 
dination, and of evcry \\ ell-ordered political system. This athletic 
Kolokotronis wa
 a typical klepht, and as such hated the semi- 
Frank.., with their frock-coats and their spectacles. In the pre,'i- 
OllS smnmer he had opposed the plans of Demetriu::! Y p
ilanti, 
who came to l\Iurea with the a
sumption that his ,'cry nallJe enti- 
tled him tu the position uf president and commander-in-chipf. 
] )isunion was already the Inost dangerous enemy of the (;recks. 
The most brilliant deed of this yem' (1 
:!2) was the re\'ell
o 
for Chios. Thi
 flourishing island, rich in 
ollthern fruits, 
ilk, 
and mastic, inhabited by 1UO,000 Greeks ami GUlIU Turks, hall 
heell dra
g;eù into the rc\"olt hy Sarno:; :Igaill:-it its \\ ill, :mù with 
:.-light p:uticipation on the part of tllè inhabitant
. Un _\pril 
10th capuùan Pasha appeared at the i
lantl with forty-
ix ships 
and 7000 troops. TIll' capital was burnt down, amI tlw inlmb- 
itants ]
illcù or en
I:1\'ed. 
 \ftC'r 11
L\'ill
 prudaill1rtl an arnnl1sty. 
th. Turl,g fell upon the country people, thus lull..,l into a fal
t' 

e('lIrit\.. alld JIIurdel"l'd :till''' with HlIheard-of atrul'it\. EVl'n tit.. 
. 01 
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sick in the hospitals were hewn down. Those who could not 
take refuge ill the' houses of the con
uls or on Loanl ship were 
lost.. Only 5000 were rescued; 23,000 were murdereù; 47,000 
were brought into the slave 111arkcts of Constantinople, Alexan- 
dria, and Tunis. 
This blow threatened the othe'r islands. The Greek fleet quick- 
ly gathered at Psara. It consisted of fifty-six ships and l'i
ht 
fire-ships, and was cOlllluanded by the II ydriote l\1iaulis, who had 
Jllade his first voyage as a seven-year-old boy in his fathcr\; ship. 
On the night between the 18th and 10th of June, ConstantilJu 
I\:anaris of Psara, and George Pipinos of JIydra, with thirty-two 
comrades-after they had first received the 
acrament, preparing 
in case of need to blow thcmst'h('
 up-embarked at midnight on 
two firc - ship
, and ::;ailed through the midst of the Turkish fleet 
toward the brilliantly-lighted vessels of the admiral and vice-ad- 
miraL The month of fasting had just dosed, :md capudan Pa"ha 
was celebrating the opening of the Beiram by a grand feast. 
There were 1110re than 2000 lnen on his ship. I\:anaris attacheù 
his fire-ship to the forcpart of the admiral's vesscl, which was soon 
wrappcd in flamcs. I)ipinos attached his to the vice - admiral's 
ship, but was less fortunate
 since it hr01\:c loose again, and sailed 
about burning among the startled Turkish flect. \Yith the cry 
of "Victory to the Cross!" the Greeks rowed off in their yawls, 
while the cannons of the admiral's vessel boomed bchind them, 
and then thc vessel itself flew into the air with a terriLle explo- 
sion. Caplldan 1'(\sha, struck by a faBing mast, was carried 
ashore to die on the VCl'y spot where, a couple of 111on1.hs before, 
he had ordered the innocent Chian lwstages to be massacred. 
The TUl'ki:;;h fleet hastcned back to the DardaneI1es. The garri- 
son of Chios, panting for vengeance, feU upon the hitherto nn- 
molested lllastic \'illage
, and n)l1rdt'l'cII or en:-;Iaved the inhaLi- 
tants. By the 1110nth of August thc population had dwindled 
from 100,000 to 1800. I\:anaris and his feHow-hcroes ('scaped 
safcly to l)sarn, were there joyfully reccived, and at once repairrod 
to church to return thanks for victory and escape'. 
In this year the 1)orte had also Jnade great exertions on land. 
After annihilating t1)(' Pasha of .Tanina, it wa
 free to turn all its 
forccs against the Greeks. "The result of the stru
gle is no 
longer doubtful," wrote the sharp-sighted diplomats in Constanti. 
nople to their cuurts. The In:
ill êll'lny was to force its way 
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through East IfclJa
 o\'cr thc isthmus into 'Iorea, while a corps 
of AILanians was to 
ubdllc \\ cst lJellas. Dramali (
Iahmoud 
Pasha of ] )ram a) marched with 30,000 lllcn throu
h Thefillupy- 
I
 into n
otia and \ttica, entered \Iure:&, :mù placetl gaJTi
ons 
in Nauplia and Ar
os, but had to fall Lack un Curillth thrull
h Jack 
uf supplie
. l
olukotronis, who had becn appoillted commanùer- 
in-chief, way]aid him at the pa!'s of Dcn'cnaki, and inflicted a 10
s 
of several thou:,and men. Nauplia had to surrender again to 
l
u]okotronis; while tllO Turkish flect, which ljad unce Inure vent- 
ured furth, wit]wut, howcver, accomplishing- anything, lo
t ne:lr 
Tcnt.'dos, on it::; return, thc vice-admiral'::; 
hip, which, to
ctl'er with 
1 GuO men, the untiring Kallaris, with. his tire-
hip, l,]ew into the 
air. In 'Ycst lIeIlas the Ureek
, strcngthcned by the PhilhelJenc
 
unùer the \Yürtenlberg general Xormann, had suffered a defeat 
at Pcta, in the neighborhood of ...\.rta, thron
h tIle treason of Gù- 
gos. This ùisaster "as compensated by thc repulse uf the Turk- 
ish assault on 
Iesolonghi on Christma
-day, when the a

ailants 
Werc beaten back with th
 loss of all their artillery. Thcy COll- 
soled tbem
elvcs with the fatalistic. proposition: ,. Goù Jlas with- 
ùrawn ,"alor from the 
lo
Jcms and grantcd it to the Giaours." 
.Another year haù pas!Sed, and 
till the great Turkish empire wa
 
Hùt able, ulla
sisteù, to sllLdue littlc Greece. Thc Greek
, on t]leir 
part, wcre 
ceking to put themsc1ves unJer the protcction uf Eng-- 
land or somc othel' forcign power. To this end tLcy 
ent (1ount 
)((.ta\as and the Frenchman Jourdain to the cOllgrl'
s of , croWL. 
Tlw)' t'xpecteù intercession at the le:ht from Emperor A]c\anùer, 
whose army and people werc cager for war with Turkey. Dut 
he allowed himself to bc comp]etely L]illl1eÙ Ly 
Iettcrnich, ,\ ho 
in l1iplomatic fashion f'et the (:reek rc\'olution in the 
ame catc- 
9:ory with the 
panish and Keapo]itan, and appro,-ed of COlTI- 
mandin
 the Greek p]pnipotentiaries to remain in _\.ncona. The 
answer finally :wconleù them wa:,: "The so,'ereig-ns m'l' deter- 
mined to discountenance the principle uf rcLellion, hu\\ever awl 
whenever it 
how itself." \Yhere 
lettcrnich wa:; chief cook, thc 
f;reck
, who were the sallie' a:-:; :my other reLe]s in his eyes, could 
c\ ppct no dinner. Quite different was it in England, \\' here Cas- 
tlereagh's penknife had just brougllt George Canning into tho for- 
('i
ll ministry. .i\
 a spntilllputal young- politician, Cannin
 had 
rPlllpo:'l'd tt'IHit'r t--']e
it'
 011 the 1,olu1ag't' of C;rcel'l'; as a. matured 
l11an, he cvuld play tlae part uf a Tyrt
l'lh':', and l'uuhl Ca
t Eng- 
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land's weight into the scales in Greece as in South America. It 
was a harbinger of future action when, in 
Iarch, 1823, he recog- 
nized the blockade declared by the Grerk:" thus treating. them as 
belli
erents. 
Both Turks and Greeks had aJready pretty well exhauskJ 
thelllsclves; there could be no talk of ùeci
i\'c blows until tIle 
allies on both sidl's entcrcd the lists. Furthcr, therc was a 
chislU 
among the Greeks, who had already formed twu nnltually lwstilc 
go\?ernments. Of these, the onc was supported by klephts, like 
l{olokotronis; the other was the constitutional civil governmcnt, 
and had the fleet on its side. The latter, at who
e head stuod 
President I\:ontnriotis in Sauplia, finally conquered. l{olokotronis 
Hlld twclve refractory chief::; were obliged to yield, and were shut 
up in a cloister at llydra. In 'Yest llellas, also, the unruly cap- 
tains had to suhmit to the provincial congress under the lead of 
l\Iaurokordatos. The wily Odysseus, who had gone over to the 
sultan on the prOlnise of being nalned governor of East IIellas, 
had to surrender to Guras, and was fìlÍ:rangled at Athens. The 
party of order had never been stronger than at the end uf the 
ycm' 1824; and in view of tbe threatening tempest they needed 
all the strength tbey could command. 
The military event::; of the two years 1823 and 1824 were not 
important. In 'Y cst I-Iellas, Omer ,"'0 rione, Pasha of Scutari, 
pressed forward against 
lesolonghi. On the night of August 
20th, 1823, the gallant 
lar1\:os Dozzaris, with 3.50 Suliotes, sur- 
prised the pasha's ,-anguard, consisting of 5000 1l1en, at I\:arpeni8i, 
Lrollght death and confusion into their ranks, anù complctcly 
scattered them. But the deed, which by its bravery rcminds us 
of Leonidas, had no results, anù cost Bozzaris hi::; life. In July, 
1824, a companion piece to the butchery of Chios was ellaeted in 
Psara. The Turkish fleet under Chosrew Pasha lanùed there; 
the city was taken and plundered, and after a fearful massacre set 
fire to. About 100 ships were carried off; only ninetcen escaped 
laden with fugitives. The garrison of the fort, 600 strong, de- 
fended themselves two days and two nights. !teùuceù to 200, 
they blew them
elves up on the third da
"", along with 2000 Turks 
who ]lad forced an entrance. The island was laid waste; 17,000 
inhahitallts killed or t=:lken captive. Thereupon )Iiau]is, with his 
fast-saiiin
 vessels, hasteTll'd t" PSéll'a, surprisetl t I h'I'(' Ì\n
nty-scv('n 
Turkish ships, anù put them, with thc garrisull of the eit), t
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fti
ht. RaIlH'
, on which it had Lecll intended to lIIak. :l 
illlilar 
!;,ucling, was sa\" 'd by J\:anaris. 
\I,out this tillll' a more actiw"' 
ympathy he
an to Le' di
play('ll 
in the \\ f'st. Till' lIIassa(T('S of Constantinople awl chios hall 
made tlad blooù. 
ren slmdùereù at the thought of leaving' 
o 
heroic !l folk to he butchered by Asiatic hordcs-wh(Jse continucd 
rulû in Europe is a disgrace-while the \\
est, likc thc 
pectators 
at a theatre, lookcd on, and the monarchs ,\ atchcd for a t-i(rnal 
I:) 
from thcir claqucu 1", 
lctternich. It was felt, too, that no vctter 
return could be made for the culture rcccÏ\'c<l from lIellas than 
to 
l1pport with gold and troops tlJe
e late Epigonæ in theil' war 
for freedom, In Germany, Switzerland, Italy, anù Francf', Creek 
unions wcre formcù, Troop:-; wcre shipped from 
Iar
eillc
, and 
amon
 thcIll, in 1822, was the aLoyc-mentioned Connt Xorm:mn, 
who died at .Mesolonghi in Kovember,1823. In England a loan 
of Æ800,000 stcrling was effectcd, Æ40,000 of "hich reach('ù 
Greece in l\Iarch, 1824. The giftcd Lord nyron, who had alreaùy 
made a journey to Grccce in 180!), and had drawn thcncc many 
characters for bis poems, arrivcd at 
lesolonghi in January, 1824, 
ill ordcr to assist thc (
reck
 with nloney, coul)
f'l, ana action, hut 
dicd ...\pril 15th, closing his restless lifc by an atonin
 act. II is 
body found a placc beside those of Count 
ormann and 
Iarko
 
n07.7.ari
. 
An thcsc little fiid
 ('onl.1 give no deci
ive res111t
. Ql1itf' an- 
othcr lever lTIUst be applicd to sct afloat once morc the ('ansc 
which scemed at that vcry nloment hopelcs
ly g-rol1ndcd. The 
l)orte had at last turnec1 to its Inost powerful \'a
:,al, 
Iellf'mca 
.Ali, of Egypt. This cunning and able Thracian, a thorough mi
t- 
ure of barbarism and Europcan po1i
h, had acculnulated a 
1l11
 
tr'-'a
ure tlr systematically I>l11nderin
 the wealthy Xilc ';lllf'Y, 
and had organized his army in the European nl:mncr, in which 
Frcnch instructors had bccn very useful to him, ('
pecin]Jy Colonel 
Sl'\"e (Soliman Bey). Inùlllg-in
 ]lOpC
 of hcc()min
 a great po\\"- 
('I', thinking e\"cn of Con!'tantinol'le. he was ,.cry ready to be sum- 
moncd to Crete and 
lorca. Crete suffercd first. Thc Turks Lad 
already matlc fcarful ha\"oc th('r
 in 1821, until thc Lra'"c "'pha- 
kiotc
. ùc
cendin
 from their mountains, had bcaten them sOl1JHJly. 
Toward the end of 1823 an Egyptian flect appearcd. find E,!!yp- 
tian troops travcrsed the whole island, burning and 1nl1nlcriuf! as 
they wcnt. In the stalactitic 
rotto uf IIcrmcs 500 \\ 0111('11 ILDl1 
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children were suffocated by the application of fire. The Rphaki
 
ote chiefs were sUlll1110ned to surrender, and then ca
t into prison. 
After Crete's subjugation, the whole Grecian marine was to be 
destroyed, and the three islands chastised. Psara had already re- 
w 
 
ceiyed its ca!'tigation at the hands of Chosrew Pasha. In J nh". 
'-' "' 7 
1824, 
Iehelned Ali's Blain force was embarked at _Alexandria-- 
about 17,000 Inen, with 54 ships of war and 400 transports- 
under the lead of his step-son, Ibrahiln Pasha, a hard, cruel mau, 
whoso n1ilitary education had been acquired in a campaign in 
Arabia. lIe drew back before no 111eaSnres, even tIle most ex- 
treme. The plan was to Inurder all the inhabitants of 
Iorea, 
or transport thCln to Egypt, and to repeople the country with 
Arabians. 
The Egyptian anù Tl1rlásh fleets united on the coast of A
ia 
l\Iinor, but were constantJy harassed by 
liaulis, and e\Tery unùer- 
taking of importan('e pre\Tented. Ibrahiln was conlpelled, with 
the loss of six larger and fifty smaller ships, to sail to Crete and 
winter there. In tbe spring of 1825 he landed with 2000 111en 
in the western part of 
forea, and took the island of Sphacteria 
and the fortress of Navarino, which ga\'e him the possession of a 
suitable barboI'. In thiB str
it the Greeks proclainled a general 
amnesty. l\:olokotronis and his companions were set free, and 
the fOrIner once 1110re appointed cOIn mander- in - chief. On his 
return to Xauplia, he told the people that he laad cast his grudge 
into the sea, and they lìlust do the same. 
Iarehing diagonally 
through 
Iorea, Ibrahim forced his way to Tripolizza, took the 
city, and marched against Nauplia, but was prevented froln at- 
tacking it by tbe appearance of Commodore IIamilton, in e0111- 
mand of an English station-squadron. l\:olokotronis was repulsed 
in an attack upon Tripolizza; and henceforward the Greel\:s, more 
aceustOllled to guerilla warfare than to pitched battles with regu- 
lar troops, dared not contend with Ibrahim in the open field. The 
latter made devastating forays through all 
Iorea, and was not to 
be dl'i ven out. 
lIe had scarcely received 10,000 fresh troops wIlen llC S0t out 
from Navarino, with army and fleet, for 
fesolonghi, 1efore which 
he appeareù January üth, 182û. Heshill Pasha had lain hcfore 
the place since the previons summer. It had a garri:-;on of 3000 
men, but was ill equipped with pro\Tisions and matcrial of war. 
lIowever, all the assaults of the Turks were repulseù, and admi. 
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ral
 .Miaulis :nul Sa('hturis had thrcc tinws surc'('.'(l.'cl in l'rt'a
ill
 
throu
b the hostile 1)e('t, and 
uPplyin
 tIll' Lc:--ieged \\ ith fuod 
and powder. Iteshid I'aslm Itacl to givc up tllP ...ie
(' in Û .toLer, 
but remained in hi
 outermost intrcncllllH"nt'-, milltlful of till" 
ul- 
tan's threat: "!\Iesolonghi or thy head!"' On ltis arrival IJefol"c 
thc fortress, Ibrahim Iuaùe Illerry over" that hl'(I
e," which hc 
would take in fourteen <lays. ?\liaulis provided the city once 
more witL food and ammunition for two months. The summons 
to surrender was refused, and IbrahiIll's fir:--t nssal1lt rrpulseJ, to 
the great joy of Heshitl, who had comfortably pIa) cd the part of 
spcctator, and whose assistance must now be solicitcd. In April 
)IiauJi
 attemptcd on("e more, with an iJl-equippe(1 fleet, to come 
to the assistance of the city, but fount! an approaches dused, al1tl 
could accomplish nothing in face of the superior llumber
 ûf the 
cnrmy. .AmI yet, according to Ibrahim's uwn cOllfc:o:sion, )Ie
o- 
lon
hi might ha\'c becn sa\'eJ if it had had supplies for tllrcp 
wceks more, for his army, unaccustomed tv the harshness of the 
climate, haù alrcady greatly dwindled. 
''''"hat neither his a
s:111lts nOl' his French ('IJg-ineers could 
tC- 
complish, hunger effected. The distress rcachc(1 a climax. 
rcll f 
nourished thC1l1seh'cs with sea- wccd, and mice and rat-. W"fe a 
luxury. The city wa
 a lu.ap of rllin
, and Litter colcl pl'r\'ailed. 
Then the Urceks determined to cut tlJcir "ay through the enell1Y. 
A pril 2
ù, 182û, at two o'clock in the nlorning', :1000 armed mcn, 
\\ itlt 5000 women :11)(1 chilùren, and otlH'rs incapable of brarin
 
arms, in their Iuidst, broke out of )l(.sulonghi. TIICY cro
sed tlte 
trenches on boards, to finù themspln;s beset on all sides, for their 
plan had bepn betrayed. Bcwildered hy the trl"ritied cry of 
" Back!" some returncd tu the city; the rc:-;t ha:,tcned 011 to 

Iount Zygùs, where ...\ILaniall hordc
 aW:1itet1 thrill instead vf 
the help expected. These hewed down lmnllred:" armc(l and 
unarmed: only 1300 escaped to Sall,na. The fate of those who 
returned WaS stilI WOI':,C. The CIICIIlY forced their way intI tIlt" 
city with them, killed the men, and 
eizcd the women and chil- 
dren to f'ell as slaves. Scattered through the city to plU1HIl'r, 
many Turks met tlH-.ir death in the ruins of the hou


 \\ hich the 
(}n'eks t1H'm
('h'es blew up. 
lhrahim, who had aln'a(l
r l():o:t ]la1f uf his tl'n(ll'
' l'L'Ìllrned tv 

lurèa tù cuntinue hi:-- ra\ag-é
, in tlae cOUl
e of which he wa
 
beatcn back se\'eral times hy the 
fainotrs, into who:;c mountain- 
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ous territory lw sought to pCJ}etratf'. He passc(l the following 
wiuter at )loJon. In the mean tilHc, l
eshi(l Pasha was in Athens 
besieging the Acr'opolis. Notwithstanding the brave defence of 
the c01un1andant Guras and his heroic wife; of the gallant I\:arais- 
kakis; of the Englishmen Cochrane and Church, and the French- 
man Fabvier, who had hastened to its succor, the famous citadel 
had to capitulate June 5th, 1827. Central Greece was lost. ILra- 
hiln Pasha was on the \'cry point of deli\'ering two dreadful 
blows. lIe was ahout to ravage 
Iessenia with fire and sword, 
and reduce 
laina; and at the same time, by n1eans of the united 
Turkish and Egyptian fleets, he purposed annihilating IIydra, the 
stronghold of.. the Grecian na\'x, and taking Nauplia from the 
water- side. Army and fleet were considerably strengthened: 
these few successes more, and all Greece, from Thermopylæ to 
Cape 
latapan, lay in servile chains at the feet of the sultan anù 
h is pasha. 
'Vas no obstacle to be opposed to the accomplis111nent of these 
plans 
 Certainly not, if all went according to the wishes of 1\1et- 
ternich, whose warnings were stronger with regard to nothing Ulan 
" Ineasures of compulsion, except ngainst rehels." But there were 
other 111en of iU1portancc in Europe who held the opposite opin- 
ion. The fall of !\lesolonghi caused a quick but lasting blaze of 
philhcllenisln. The Greek unions in Germany and Switzerland 
showed a greater activity than ever, and much n10ney was sent 
out to redeem the captured Greeks from slavery. In t1lC first. 
named country, I(in
 Louis, of Bavaria, was foremost in this tnat- 
tel'; in the latter, Eynard, a Genevese banker. In France 1nen 
like Chateanbriand and Lafitte 1cd the van; the royal family took 
part in the Jnovement; the legitimists saw in Greece no hearth 
of revolution but a Christian Vendéc, the champion of Christian 
legitimacy in the u1Ídst of 
lohall1medan usurpation. In the 
Chambers the n1Ínisters were obliged to hear many strong- expres- 
sions regarding their course in permitting French officers to 
erve 
under an Ibrahim. The Greeks themselves, who had again fallen 
into the old dissensions, now returned to better ways. At the in- 
st!lnce of the English admiral Lord Cochrane, who had won lau- 
rels in the struggle for freedom of the South American colonies, 
and the English general Church, the national assembly at Træzen, 
April 11 tll, 1827, concluded to llame the I\:orfiote I(apodistria.
 
president of Grecce for seven years. 
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Uut the deci:,in. Jl}e:lSllrt'S proc('e(le(1 fl'om EII
lan(l an(l I
ll
:,ia. 
The young 
liaulis had jOllrneyell tl) London in 1 t;
.3, alld ('''111- 
JllUnieated to Canning the wish of the Greeks to pla
c thclllsl'h.cs 
under J
II
lish protection. Canning dared not undertake this Eu(r- 
...... ;, 
lish patronage, and recommended an appeal to the genera.l media- 
tion of the collective powers; out he soon found an opportunity 
to take more active measures. December 1st, 1825, the Emperor 
.Alexander died at Taganrog, and Xicholas, his successor, was not 
the man to take his advice from Vienna. Canning sent the] )uke 
of \\" ellington to congratulate hinl on his acce
siùn. April 1-tl1, 
1826, an agreement wa
 si
ned, by which Loth PO\\ ers pled
('d 
themselves to mediate 3 peace Letween Turkey and Greece on the 
plan of p1acing- Greece in a reJation to Turkey similar to that of 
the Danubian principalities. TIut when the English and Hussian 
mnbasc;:.adors, supported by the French, demanded frOJn the 1-'ort(' 
a cessation of hostilities, the latter re
ponded that the sultan wag 
ns much nlaster in his own dominions as any other sovereign in 
his, and deprecated any interference. Thereupon the treaty of 
London between En
land, France, and Russia was concludeù July 
Gth, 1827, and the tln'ec powcrs ngreed to prûvent nll further Jws- 
tilities, and compel nn armistice if necessary. The Porte per::.ist- 
cd in its refusal. The aIlies sent their fleet" into (;recian waters. 
Thc English flcet was commanded by Sir Edward Codrington; 
the nllssian, by COllnt lleyden; thc French, by dc Rigny. 
In the harbor of Xa\"arino lay 196 Turkish and Eg)"ptian ships, 
rcaùy at any nloment to depart in orJel' to inflict upon Jlydra 
thc fatc of Chios. On 
eptember 25th, I8=?7, Codrington and 
de Higny 11ad an interview with Ibrahim, and demanded the cc"- 
sation of an hostilities. lIe promised to carry out their demand
, 
anù retain his ships in thc harLor until he had received from Con- 
stantinople or Alexandria an answer to his inquirie
. nut when 
he heard that thc Greeks, who had also acquiesced in the demands 
of the power
, wcre nevertheless committing hostilities-that the 
Eno'lish ca p tain IIastinO"s , who had brought thc Greeks their first 

 
 . 
war 
teamcr and entered their service, had destroyed at Salonn, 
September 30th, sevcn Turkish. and carried off three .A.\ll
trian 
ship
, rcgainin
 therehy control of the Gulf of Corinth, and rc- 
e"tablisl1inO" the connection between 
Iorca anù \Y est llella
-he 
o 
caused sevcral viIIaO"es in :\fc:,senia to be burnt, GO,OOO fi
-trees 

 , 
anc1 g5,OOO olh'c -trees to ùe cut down; tllU
 ruining for many 
4* 
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years the prosperity of the country, anù at the same time de. 
spatched two divisions of his fleet to the Corinthian gulf. Corl. 
rington, who lay before Zante, barred their passage into the gulf, 
and drove them back with cannon-baUs. lIe then joined his two 
colleagues, and as they had also reeei\'ed news of the ravaging of 
l\lessenia, tbe aIlied fleets sailed southward to the harbor of Nava- 
l'ino. There they found the Turkish fleet ready for battle, drawn 
up in the form of a horse-shoe. Ibrahim had gone to Pyrgos fOllr 
days before, apparently to evade the demands of the admirals. 
lIi
 fleet consisted of 130 ships, 89 of which were ships of war, 
with 2438 guns. To these the allies could only oppose 27 sllips, 
with 127G guns. Codrington held the chief command o\'er the 
allied fleet. IIis ship, .Asia, anchored within pistol-shot of that 
of the Turkish admiral. The command was not to fire unless the 
Turks did. Se\'eral shots had already been fired, several men had 
already been killed on the English ships; but still Codrington 
held back. Then the crew of the Turkish aùmiral's ,'essel fired a 
yolley, and the battle began. Right and left the Englishman sunk 
his opponents, and the others did not fall behind hin1. Coolness 
and discipline were on their side; confusion, stupidity, and cow- 
ardice on the other. All were tangled together in one knot, as it 
\Vere, out of which Inore than 3000 cannon thundered till the con- 
tracted, hill-girt basin echoed again. The battle lasted four hours, 
fronl two P.M. till six; and in that time from 5000 to GOOO of 
the enClny were killed, and ahnost their whole fleet destroyed. 
Only twcnty-ninc ships were left which were in any way sea-wor- 
thy. The harbor was covered with fragments. The explosions 
of disabled ships blown up Ly the Turks lasted through the whole 
night. On llis return to Navarino that eyening, Ibrahin1 saw be- 
fore him nothing but destruction. The admirals caused 11im to 
be informed that in case of the slightest hosti1ity on Lis part the 
forts and the reD1nant of his fleet would be completely battered 
to pieces. Thereupon he displayed the white flag, and sent what 
ships could be made sea-worthy to Þ.J.cxaudria, while the allies rc- 
tired to repair damagcs. 
Thcre was joy over this victory in all Europe, savc in the court 
at '
ienna, and there therc was dismay. Canning had not li\"cd 
to witness this triumph. llis successor, 'Yellington, caused the 
king, in his speech from the throne, to nalllC the victory an unfort- 
unate event, since the destruction of the Turkish fleet seemed os. 
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lu>('ially fa\'ornblc to nU
sia'8 dCf'i
n
. The Porte would not even 
yet enter into an} negotiations regarùing the pacification of 
Grcece; and between it and the ambas
adors of the thrce poy, cr. 
the strife wa
 so hot that the latter left Constantinople, whcre- 
UpCHl a number of Franks were e
pellcd frOlll Turkc). A Hu:')
o- 
Turkish war was immincnt. In ordcr tv reap the full fruits of 
the day of Nm"ariuo, the l.'rencb gencral 
Iaison, with 14,000 IJI
n, 
lanùed in )Iorea, according to the resolution of the Lonùon con- 
ference, compel1in
 Ibrahim Pasha to depart for Egypt, and the 
g-arrisons to capitulate. In OctohC'r, 18
t;, 
Iorea was free, and 
there was nothin
 to prevent the Gn'eks from estabIishin
 an in- 
d('penùcnt govcrument there at once. 
President I
apodistrias had been on Greek soil since January 
18th, 1828, received Ly a11 parti('s a:; their dcli\'erer. Such he 
might ha\'e been, if as Hussian IllinistC'r }lC had not become 
o ac- 
customed to absolute rule that, on his return to Greece, he judged 
the there e
isting conditions fa1scJy. IIis presidency was a sort 
of dictatorship. Thc council of state, which should ha\"e 
er\'('(l 
as a check upon him, Was composed of hi
 crratnrCR. The inde- 
pendence of provincial and u1unicipal authorities was destroyed, 
and a government. of prefects introduced, under which free 1Jll1nici- 
pal elcctions were impo
sihle. In order to make Lis will omnipo- 
tent, hc employcd spie
, like 
Iettcrnich, limited the freeùulll uf the 
Prcsg, and violated the Recrecy of the mails. 
chools \\ ere e
tah- 
lished, it is tru(', but can' was taken that no free ideas should cn- 
ter their }mJIs. In Plato's homc rlatv's Gorgi:ts coulll nut be 
rc:td, bccausc it spoke too strongly a
ainst tyrants. lic RllOwecl 
no less hntred a
ainst e\'erythitl
 that had Leen great and strong 
in thc Greek rc\'olution than the Spani
h Fcrdinand had shown 
ao'ainst Na p oleon's victorious antw)'ol1Ï
t
. Towarù the self-rcli- 

 
 
ant IIydrioteg, toward thc independent 
'1ainotes, toward tho
c 
proud chieftains who had borne their country's f:1Lc upon their 
swords' points, be acted thc part of Hussi:ln pasha. This could 
not La'"e been morc plainly shown than hy his fir:-:t reception of 
the captains of Ea
t lIella
, when he addrcs
ed them \\ ith the 
words: "I know you; you arc all thie,'es and liars 
" \lld when 
General Church would ha'"c presented to him the heroe
 of )1e- 
solon
]Ji, 110 said, "It is not neces:,ary; I know these gentlemen 
already. 10u ha,'c brawled for nine }'ears \\ ith the Turks, ana 
stolen shecp and goats; tho
e arc your heroic deed,." 
uch a 
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speech froln a man who had no other ll1Crit than that up to that 
time hc had becn the obedient servant of the Emperor of Russia, 
and had idled about in St. Petersburg and Geneva while his coun- 
trymen were blowing Turkish fiag-sllips into the air, was a little 
too IlHICh. 

Iarch 22d, 182ü, the three powers determined that Greece 
should form an hereditary monarchy; that it should extend 
northward as far as the gulfs of A.rta and V 010; but that it should 
be tributary to Turkey. This was so lllodified, February 3d, 1830, 
that Greece was to be entirely independent, and free from the 
payment of trilmte; its northern boundaries were to be smne- 
what contracted; alid Prince Leopold, of Saxe-Coburg, was to be 
its sovereign. But the prince, who foresaw that with such re- 
stricted frontiers his government n1ust begin by reclaiming, 
through force of arIns, the rClnaining Grecian provinces from the 
Porte, declined the proffered crown; especially since at that time, 
owing to the ill-health of the J{ing of England, lIe had the more 
brilliant prospect of becon1Íng regent for his lninor niece Victoria. 
This refusal was, of course, lTIOSt acceptable to l{apodistrias. But 
his days were numbered. Alnong those families against which he 
waged a sort of war of extermination belonged the 
fainote fam- 
ily of 
Ioromichalis. Its 11l0st proininent llle1l1ber, the aged Pie- 
trobei, had been cast into prison. IIis brother Constantine and 
his son Georgios supplicated his release, but only received the 
cOlnmand not to leave Nauplia, and not to walk abruad except 
under the escort of soldiers. The entreaties of Pietrobei's nine- 
ty-year old Illuther, who had seen forty-two members of her family 
fall for Greece'
 freeùom, also failed to effect his release. Then 
Constantine and Georgios resolved to act. On the ulorning of 
October ütll, 1831, I\:apoùistria:s went to cImrch with one attend- 
ant. Constantine and Georgios walked in the Saine direction. 
The fornlCr fired a pistol at the president's head; the latter thrust 
a dagger into his body. Constantine was wounded by a pistol- 
shot froin l{apodistrias's attendant, and killed outright by a mob; 
Georgios was shot before his father's window, October 22<1. The 
senate at once named Count Al1gust\.íle l\:apodistrias, brother of the 
nuudered man, president uf Greece. lIe brought thin
s to such 
a pass Ly his mode of 
overning, that 
lorea and Central Greece 
took up anns for a civil war, and he was at length obliged to ab- 
dicatp, April Oth, 18:32. III the following month the London 
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(-'onferCIlCè named Prince Otho, of Bavaria, SOil of the crowl.cd 
phiIhellenist Louis, King of Greece, and rcstored the honnùa..ie
 
of .Arta and V 010. )Jut even in this dctermination of thc fron- 
tiers diplomacy again showed t'lIIall wisdom. If anyone provincc 
dl'fo'en'ed to be freed frOln the Turkish) ole, and IHade part of the 
new kingdom, it wa
 Crete, which frOlIl the be
inning had endured 
all the hanbhip8 of war. En
lanù's jealousy of Itus
ia's influcnce 
in Grccce, and her anxiety lest the Itussian navy should gain too 
secure a footing in the 
lediterranean, led to thi
 determinatiun- 
which th(' 
phakiotes of 18GG had cause so bitterly to curse. 
I\:ing Otho landed in .Nauplia. January 30th, 1833. A-:-, he '\a
 
not yet of ag
, a re
ency of three men \\ as intrustell with the 

overnmellt-Connt von Arm:msperp;, Councillor yon 
[:n1l"l'r, and 
General IIeydeck. Three thou
and five hundred Ba\
arian soldiers 
were to maintain order until a national army could be created. 
'The regency dc,-c1oped a great activity, but was divided in itself, 
and hence the Inore exposed to the conflicting influenccs of forei
n 
ambassadors. Conspiracies for the overthrow of the regency were 
plotted, in \\' hich the aged l
olokotronis took part. lIe wa
 con- 
demned to twenty years' imprisonment, but released after one ycar, 
on Otho's assumption of the administration. The capital was 
transferred, Decenlber 25th, 1833, frOln Kauplia to the c1assical 
Athens. Though then nothing- but a heap of rubbish, .Athens 
soon containcd a unÍ\'ersity, and shortly became one of the Inost 
important posts in the East. IGng Otho, who had nndertaktn 
the government for himself July 1st, 1835, mHI married Princess 
...\malie, of Oillenburg-, in the following year, named first ....\l'man- 
sperg and then von Uudhardt prilne-minister. After the latter 
hnd been discharged in 1837, in consequence of his disagrecment 
with tbe En
lish ambassador Lyon
, who accused him of friendship 
to Russia, only Urecks were taken into the n1Ïnistry; but the 11:\1'- 
mony was not thereby increased. A military iu:,urrection. heall- 
ell by Kalergis of Crete, a mcmber of the Itussian party, and an 
nssociatc of the now deceased 1
010kotroni8, eompellcd the king-. 
who, moreovcr, in no way re
isted, to grant Greece, 
('ptember 
15th, 18 !3. a represcntati \"e ronstitution. nnt even this could not 
remove the dis
ati
faction of the people. The Grcek
, who hacl 
dreamed of a Byzantine cmpire, and of Constantinople, felt them- 
selves unnaturally confined, and every 
torlll which l';llred 011 tho 
Bo:-,phorus rolled,,:n l'S of lwpe and re:,tle
:,nl'
s down to C I'l'ecc. 
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No one l
new bettrr how to excite these storms than Russia. 
Its natural inclinations and its traditions led it toward the Balkan 
peninsula, the possession of which would have accorded it an 
enormous increa
e of power. So nluch the more je
llously did 
England watch o\'er the pulse-beats of the" sick man." Emp<,ror 
Alexander had once indulged fond fancies of settling, in league 
with Napoleon, the Eastern question in the llussian interests. 
After Napoleon's fall, he becmue, as we have already seen, found- 
er of the Holy Alliance, and opponent of revolutions in southern 
Europe. In the internal affairs of his country he showed the lib- 
eral f'ide of 11is character. lIe abolished serfdOln in the Baltic 
provinces, nnd in 1818 gave the kingdom of Poland a constitu- 
tion and a separate administration, spite of the opposition of the 
old Russians. But it was with the Poles as with the Greeks- 
their boundaries were far too narrow in comparison with those of 
the good old time. Secret societies were fonneù, \V hic!. sought 
to carry the self-government of the kingdom to the point of ab- 
solute independcnce frOlll Russia. 
lore dangerous still were the 
a

ociations of freemasons in Russia itself. l\Iany nlenlbers of 
the first families having become acquainted with freer institutions 
through travel, or through long residence in Germany and France 
during the wars, formed a conspiracy to murder Alexander, and 
overthrow the existing system of government. 'Vith their plans 
fell in the grent dissatisfaction of the people-cf'pecially the anny 
and the clergy-who could not forgive .i\Jexander for having pnr- 
sued, through the influence of the Austrian government, nn anti- 
national policy toward their fellow - believers, the Greel
s. The 
news of this conspiracy, and the distressing consciousness of the 
depth of his fall from the height of 1814 and 1815, Blade him 
ever closer and more distrustful. In order to refresh himself, 
bodily and 1l1entally, he undertook a journey to the south, but 
died of bilious fever, resulting frOll1 a cold, December 1st, 1825, 
in Taganrog, on the Sea of Azov. 
Of the three brothers of the childless cmperor, the eldest, Con- 
stantine, at that time viceroy of Poland, had already resigned 
his right to the throne. lIence the succession fell to his second 
brother, :Nicholas. Decenlber 26th, 1825, was the day set for the 
high officials and the Inilitary to take the oath. As Constantine's 
resignation of his rights had hitherto Leen kept secret, the con. 
Bpirators took advantage of this secrecy to represent him as the 
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rightful heir, awl Xichu1as as the usurper. Thcir plans Ínchu].'.l 
as
a
sinatiun of the ('m}>eror, and indeed of the \\ hole imperial 
family, and the proclam:ltion of a constitution; and a fe\\ c\ en 
dreamed of a rl'puLlic of Hllssia. To the soldiers their cr) \\ as: 
" Long live Constantine :mJ the con:-:titution!" and \\ 11('n the sol- 
diers asked if the constitution were Constantine's wife, the con
pir- 
ntors left thenl in that belief. The rebellious regiments nssembled 
in Isaac's Sqnare, recei,'c(l the Czar with disorderly crie
, mHl 
hot 
Count bliloradovitch, the governor. They could not be brought 
to reason until 
icholas caused them to be fired on with grape- 
shot, and onlered his cuira
:,iers to cut thelll down. This wag t})(. 
end of the insulTection in 81. Petersburg. It lacked a leader, and 
in the south, also, where the head - quarters of the con
pirators 
were Kiev, General DieLit
ch readily put it down. Kllmerous 
cxecutions and banishments were the immediate consequences 
of this mad undertaking. 
In almost all respects Nicholas was the exact opposite of I.is 
hl'other. lIe lacked the gentlenesg, impulsiveness, and hreadth, 
but also the weakness and indecision of Alexanùer, and showed 
him
elf fro In the beginning a practical and encrgetic character. 
To rule absoluÌ('ly, to hold down every other will, to har the land 
agninst European ell1ture, to lncrense and perfect the army, to 
break loose frolll )letternich's 
llardianship, to make nu
sia's in- 
fluence paramount in all forel
n questions - that was hi
 pro- 
gramlllc. The Grecian rebellion niIorded him a wished-for op- 
portunity of gi\Ting Europe n specimcn. The war with Pèr
ia 
ha<l 
carcely bern brought to a succe
sful conclusion, through the 
raptnre of the fortre
s of Erivan hy General Paske\"itch in 1 S27, 
when a Tur1,:ish campaign stood before the door. Distant Greece 
lay far less upon the Czar's heart than the neighborin
 T)anuhian 
principalitie
; hence, without a word about Greece, Ilc concluded 
the treaty of .Akerman witk the Porte, September 25th, l$
tj, ill 
accordance with which the hOfo'podarg of \{IJlùa\'ia and \\" aIlacllia 
were to be chosen for se\"('n year
, and then agnin be cligible; to 
depend no longer on the Turki
h authoritics. and not to he f(,- 
mo\"cd without the consent of the St. Peter
burg' cahinet. Bv 

 w 
this me3n
 the centre of CfnH ih of tho
c countril'
 wa::; trnn
fcrred 
h 01 
to bt. Pctl'r
bllr(l.. &OOll after the nussinns cOln p lained of breach 
o 
of faith; the Lonùon treaty of July Gth, 1827, the battle of .Ka- 
varino, the e
pulsion of the Chri4ian
, the nlOle
tation of H.ussian 
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shipping, and much 1110re of the same sort, followed; alJJ so, April 
6th, 18
8, war was declared. 
Russia wished to hasten on the ,val', since jUf:t at that time, 
after the suppression of the Janizaries, the new Turkish military 
organization was still in process of development. Those Turkish 
pretorians, no longer what they had been in former centuries, had 
beconle a cowardly, insubordinate horde, better at plundering than 
at fighting. \Vhen the sultan, envious of the Egyptian successes 
in 
Iorea, announced his intention of establishing a disciplined 
infantry with the help of clJosen J anizaries, they flew to arms 
(June 15tlJ, 1827), and began to plunder and lnurdel'. As Kich... 
obs had done with the St. Petersburg conspirators, the sultan 
caused thCln to be fired upon with grape-shot by reliable troops. 
lIe burnt their barracks, executed hundreds of them, sent many 
1110re to Asia, and ordered the suppression of tllO Janizaries, who 
revenged themselves by incendiarism. The people were summon- 
ed to arms, and diligently drilled in their nse with the help of 
European offieers. In other branehes of the administration, also, 
tbe sultan planned sweeping reforms. All this increased the im.. 
portance of the Turkish grandees. One pasha bluntly asked the 
French interpreter Desgranges how long the revolution in France 
had lasted; and on his replying, "Twenty-five or thirty years," 
said, boastfully, "\Vrite to Paris that we have accomplished one 
in twenty-three nlinutes !" 

lay 7th, 1828, the TIussians crossed the Pruth, and entered 

loldavia anù \Yallachia. In spite of long preparations, they ap- 
peared with only 70,000 111en, and so the guards had to follow 
after. The commander - in- chief was Count \Yittgenstein, who 
bad not shown himself a lnilitary genius in the year 1813 at 
Grossgörschen. Unfortunately, too, Nicholas was with the army, 
with a crowd of diplOlnats and military plenipotentiaries. As 
though to give the Turks time to assornble, '\Vittgenstein did not 
cross the Danube for four weeks. The first operations, directed 
against the small Danubian fortresses, were succc
sfnl. In six 
weeks six fortresses were taken-Isakdje, 
latchin, IIirsova, Ba- 
zardjik, Tultcha, and I\:ustendji. But no progress was Ina<1e with 
the siege of Silistria or of Shumla. IIpre the nns
ians suffereù 
eonsiderable loss. The only important result of the campaign 
was the taking of V arna (October 1 OUJ), which, invested by land 
and sea, surrendered, wiLh 7000 BlOn, through the treason of the 
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connnauùaut Y n
:mf I )a
ha.. A Itussian 
arrison rf'mainc.I IH'rc; 
tltt' sil'g'e of Silistl"ia awl 
hulllla was abandotH'cI; awl the 
rC'att... 
part.. uf the army crossed the Vannl,e and took up their \\ intpr- 
(11I:1rtel"s there. The RlH'CeSSe
 in Asia. were more eon
i(lcrahlt'. 
l'askm itch, who Lore the title of Count El"inm from the Pt'r:--ian 
canlpaign, entered Tnrkish .Armenia :mù took the strongholds of 
!(ars, Achalkalaki, and 
\('halzik, while his generals captnreù the 
fortresses of Ana p a and] toti, on the nlack Sea. In the follo\\ in(' 
ð 
Yl'ar, after defeating two Turkish armil's, he entered Erzeronm. 
The 1110re insignificant the successes of 1828, so nluch the more 
necessnry it Lecame for Itllssia, in spite of all 
Ietternich's counter- 
plan
, to undertake, in the year 1829, a 
econd cmnpaign dgainst 
Turkey. This time Xicholas remained in St. Petersburg', and the 
(,Berg-etic Connt }Jicbitsch, a Silesian, hitherto chief-of-
taff, a-;- 

lIrned the chief commanù. lIe defeatell Iteshid Pasha, the Grand 
YiÚer, at I\:ule\"dcha, on June 11 tL; and Silistria yielded to hiln 
011 J une 
9th, after a se\'en weeks' defence. Leaving a corps of 
oLservation before Shumla, he commenced his u1arch over the 
Balkans-w hence the sobriquet of Zabalkanski. :Kine days lnter 
he reached the level country, and on .All
l1st 20th he entl'rl'd 
Adrianople, the 
arrison capitulatin
. IIis soldiers already reach- 
ed Chorla and J :odusto, and threatened Constantinople in their 
forays, while Admiral Greigh was taking the 
lnall seaportg 
ol1th 
of Y":ll'na. The hour of th(\ Turkish empire seemeù to have 
struck. Diplomacy wa
 in breathlc
s sllspense. Each In(Jment 
the occupation of Constantinople was e,<peeted. nut lJieLit::;ch, 
who ha<1 only 20,000 men left, awl was threatened in the rear by 
lte
hiù Pasha, while the Pa
ha of Skodra "as advancing on his 
right flank with 40,000 men, found himself in a far worse dilem- 
ma than the sultan. In onler to conceal his real 
ituatiou, he hclJ 
the same lano'uan'e a
 if he were at the head of 100,000 lllen, mid 
:-"' 
 
so succeeùed in bro\\ beating the Porte. England's jealousy had 
reached such a pitch that AJrniral Gordon recein'tl ordl'rs tn en- 
ter the Sea of 
Iarlllora with the British fleet ns soon as the nu
- 
siaus appeared Lefore Con::,tantinople. In orùer to avert this 
cxtrellle action, the diplümab, e
pecially General 
[ütlling-, wholn 
the Pnl'--sian 
o\'ernment had Rent to mediate, influenced the Porte 
to ) ielù. Negotiations were entered into, and 
eptemLcr 14th 
the treaty of Adl'ianople was conc1u(h'(1. Hu:-,sia re
torl'd all her 
COl)(ll1f'st
 in Eul"t\}>l', as well :t:-\ Kar
; in .\
ia 
he retainctl 
\fJapi., 
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Poti, Achalzik, anù l\chalkalaki, thereby LecOlnillg mistress of 
the eastern shore of the Black Sea; Rhe acquired for the Da. 
nubian principalities almost complete inùependence, and Hfe-rule 
of the hospodars; for l1Crself she gained great fr('edom of trade 
by land and sea, and free passage through the TIosphorus and 
Dardanelles (in which other eountl'ie
 were also to participate); 
and with regard to Greece, the London treaty was agreed to. 
Turkey was not utterly annihilated: it still rmuained an inde- 
pendent state; but if it had ever spread about itself a nimhus of 
power, it eeased to do so frOlll that time on. On the other hand, 
Russia's po" er and influence rose vastly; and in the next two dec- 
aùes not Turkey alone, but also Germany, was to feel this power. 


S 6. 


FRANCE AND TIlE RESTORATION OF THE nOl!RBONS. 


CUATEAt:"BRIAND says of his countrymen," There is plenty of 
esprit in France, but reason and sound common-sense are want- 
ing; a couple of phrases intoxicate us." It is certainly harder 
to rule such a nation than a nation of sober, sensible Inen. Yet 
th(' way in which the Dourbons could achieve stability for their 
throne was clearly 111arkeù out. The constitution, which, at the 
instance of foreign power
, Louis XVIII. had granted on ltis nrRt 
return, June 4th, 1814-the cltarte constit'lltionelle-contained sO 
111any liberal provisions that the go,'ernment only needed to nlain. 
tain it, and develop it further in accordance with the ideas of the 
century, in order to have on its side the larger and hettcr edu- 
cated part of the French people. These belongcd for the most 
part to the eonstitntionals, who were again divided into Inde- 
pendents and Doctrinaires. .Alllong the former were reckoned 
men like Lafitte, 
Iannel, DerangeI', Lafayette, Benjamin-Constant, 
aI110ng the latter, who affirmed the doctrine of constitutional gov- 
ernment, and the necessity of a strong administration, Guizot and 
Vil1emain. Two other pal'ties, the Hepn11icans anù 13onapartist
, 
had no large followin
 after the dearly-bought experiences of the 
previolls years. It was clear that the government could only be 
really strong when it rested on the Constitutional party, drawing 


.. 
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thc J )octl'in:tires to it, lwt n' I 'lrI:"Òin
 the Tltl" l )l'".]t'nt... :lUfllll:t'kill" 
. , 
 
opportune concessiol\
. l;ut \\ lwc\"er believcd that in FraIlce tllC 
\'l'ar
 1780 to 1815 could be f.impl y J 'l1lll l )cd over and ictIlor('ù 
w 
 , 
f,1I intu a grave error, and in this errur "ere the fourth party, tla.. 
Ultras, who were to he found principally alllon
 the nobility and 
clcr
r. Heiuvc:4itl1rc in their prerogatives as 
pccially pri\ ilc
cJ 
cla

l's; restitution of the prvperty of nobles anù Church, wl1ieh 
had Leen confi:5cated and sold; absolute dominion at court, in the 
nrmy, nnd in all higher gradcs of the ci\'il service; control of 
education, and reductiun of the people to hopeless bigotry-surh 
were the demanùs of these gentlemen. ''''ith this the clwrte "aC) 
not cOlupatible. They regardcd it, 1I0\\'e\"(:r, :t:i a di
g'race to the 
kingl10l11 that such a thing a
 the charte existed. The whole fif- 
t
en years that the go\'crnrnent of the restoration lasted was Il0th- 
iug: but a battle between (10nstitutional
 ntHl UJtr:1s. If the gO\- 
el"nment adhered to the former, it would have strong support 
among the people, and need feel no fears; but if to the lattcr, it 
was to be feared that the people nlight overthrow it by a ncw 
revolution. It had its choice. 
T\ing Loni
, who, during' the Jifetime of his brother, the mur- 
dered Louis XVI., had borne the title Count of Pro,'cnce, \\ac; 
po

essed of good-nature, but of little wisdOlH :md Plwrgy. Tlu. 
TTitras did not please him, since he knew l'nollg'h to percciH' that 
thpv might cost him hie; thron('. The Constitutional
 did not 
uit 
his Bourbon povl'rty of int('llect, and so he soug-ht as well as po
- 

ible to steer betwecn the two. O\\'in
 to his chihlle

n(\

, hi
 
bruther was the heir-apparent. This \, as the fifty-cight-year-oIJ 
Charles, Count of Artois, who, wholly (le,'oted to the cha:,c, thea- 
tre, and amours-neither hilll:,elf possesscd of kllowledg-l', Iwr fowl 
of it in others-aftrr a dis
ipated life 
ought the cloak of the 
Chllrrh, and formc(l truly heavenly eonccptiolJs of the majl'
ty of 
an earthly king-. ] Ie would allow the con
titution to last so long 
and extend so far as iron necessity demanded; for the rest, he 
af1irnlcù that he would rather 
aw wood for a living than he kin
 
after the Eng-lish fashion. lIc' was the rj
ht wan for tlu' lTltras, 
who formed under 11Ï
 F-ccptre an actual siùe - govcrnment, tho 
'" Pavil10n ::\lars
n," a3 it wa
 raIled, after the pbce of meeting', 
or the "CoLIl'IlZ," tl'all
porte(l to I )aris. llis Ìl1tlul'l1ce ,\ a.. tho 
gTcatcr 
ince he W:1
 commander of the national 
nard, awl also 
stood at the he:h1 of the COIJ!!r('f!ation (a confeùeration of strict 
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Roman C:1thohcs). Tlis Rons were the I)lIke of Angolllême and 
the Duke of Derry, both Jnentally insignificant-the former LeRt 
known on account of hi
 wife; the latter, of his early d('ath. 
Angonlême was married to the unfortunate daughter of .Marie 
Antoinette, who had lost parents, family, everything l,y the reyo- 
lution, and now cherished revenge in her feminine heart. In his 
daughter-in-law Count Artois llad a resolute confederate. This 
n1arriage was also childless. Derry was gayer and better-natured 
than his elder brother, but fun of Bourbon pride, and so wanting 
in tact toward the Napoleonic officers as to be actually insolent. 
Since IS1û he had been Inarried to the Neapolitan princess, ßlaria 
Carolina, and on this marriage rested the hopes of the dynasty. 
On his return, in order to meet the wishes of the people, Loui:; 
had taken those two great traitors, Talleyrand and Fouché, into 
11Ís cabinet. A few lnonths later they were discharged, and Sep- 
tember 24th, 1815, the Duke of Richelieu was placed at the Lead 
of a new n1Ínistry. lIe was a good royalist, but no Ultra, and 
found hilllse]f facing a Chmnber which far outbade him and his 
administration in servility. In conseqnence of the burden press- 
ing upon aU France, and of the wretched systClTI of suffrage, there 
nlet, October 7th, a strongly aristocratic Chamber, called la cham- 
bre int'J'o'uvable, Rince Louis himself had said that under existing 
circumstances it had seeme;d to him impossible to find sUell a 
chmllber. By it the safety-laws- perhaps Letter the re\Tenge- 
laws-were adopted, which abolished pcrsonal freedom, punished 
seditious cries and acts, and institutcd provosts' courts, a species 
of military tribunals. The arrests were so numerous that 7000 
were soon counted. K 0 official was any longer sure of his post. 
The rage against all memorials of the revolution and of Bona- 
parte was like that in l'iedmont. One prefect wcnt so far as to 
burn a life-size picture of Xapoleon anù a li\Te cagle, anù cast the 
ashes of the "lnan-eater Donaparte" into the water. IIand-in- 
hand with this wcnt the struggle of the Roman Catholic clergy 
against the ideas of the 19th century. The systcln of spiritual 

loonl recalls the times of the Grcgorys and Innocents. 
1ission- 
arieg were sent through the land, and the cffort was made, by gor- 
geons pageants, by nlissionary hymns SlIng to weU-known rcvo- 
lutionary tuncs, Ly sentimcntal or stirring preachers, to win tho 
people, especially the WOl1len. The army was in the highest de.. 
gree irritated by ill-judged persecution and neglect of the Bona.. 
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partists. Culonel LabedoJl'fO and 'Iaf
hal Key "cre 
hut, and 

unnt La\alettc unly baycd from 3 like fat' by the elc\ otion of 
his wife, a nicce of the Empress.J o
cphinc. In the )'ear 1 H 1 Ü 
twu morc gcncrals were shut, anù numcrous refn"cc!i conùcmned 
. 
 
tu cleath. \ra:-- it to ÙC \\ onùered at if, b('arccly a year after 
Luuis's return, con!"o\piracics came to light, and the revulutionary 

amc a.
aill Lc
an in Grcnoblc, Lyuns, a!Hl I )aris ? The Cltras 
criccl all the louder for HCW victims, and all JlJem bcrs of the] ;on:l.- 
parte family, and the ;"to-callcd rcgicidus, who, as mcmbers uf the 
Asscmbly, llad vutcd fur the e:\.ecution of Loui:, X VI., were Lan- 
ished. Hut when the 1Tltr3s in the Chambers sought to go stili 
farther, and so betrayed the f'lct that the)" were lcss conccrJI(
J 
about streIJ
thening the throne than the I)ri vilc
cs of the nobles 
aud clerg-y, Loni
 dissoh'ed this Chamber, Septcmbcr 5th, 181 ü. 
A new election law was laid before the new Chambcr, which, 
in order to counteract the efforts of the Ultras, granted suffrag-c 
and eligibility to ll1annfactnrers and capitalists, i. e., the real mid- 
dle cla
s. The law was carried through notwithstandin
 thc ùp- 
position of the ari
tocracy, and as every year one-fifth of the rep- 
resentatives retircd, and their places" ere Rupplied by new eJec- 
tions, it resulted in bringing each year more Constitutional:, intu 
the Chamber. In the nutnmn of 1818, of the fift\"-firc new melU- 
Len; no les::; than twenty-three were Constitutional
, and thuse 
t\\ enty-three were among tbe leaùers of the Indepenùcnts. Hichc- 
lieu was at tllC time ill attenùance at the con
re

 of Aix la Cha- 
pc.:J]l', at which he persuaded the furei
1l lIlunarch
 to withdra\\ 
their troop
 frum France at unee, in
tl'ad of after twu )"ears. 
Stockecl with goud ad\.ice l>y Emperur Alexander, 
letternieh, 
anll \y ellin
tulI, he returned to Paris n
:;uh'ed to ullite more \\ it Ii 
t he Ultras, and to ch:mgc the clect
on la\\. But a part uf his col- 
ll'a
ues and a luajority in the Chaml>ers manife
ÌI'ù a ùeciùcd op- 
}H,sition, and so UicheliC'u laicl down his ofliee. The new 1I1il1i:,tr)" 
C.'ntered of1ice lJeccmbcr 28th, 18] 8. Its pre:o.iùent \\a
 Gencral 
] k
"'ullc::;, i
 real heacl from tll "\ outset l)eca
c"', 1Uini
ter of the 
intcrior, a mall Hluch lo\'ccl by Louis Ull account of his :lmiabll' 
manners. Its LCP'inllino"s \\cre \èn liL.cra!. The creatiun uf si:\.- 
,,:- ., 
ty-tirc new peer
 
trengthenecl the more liLeral clements in the 
npper (1hamlwr; fre('llom of tIn' l'res
 was grantecl, reactionary 
l'I'C'fc'c,ts dismissed, awl Sc'\"c'ral l'\.ilc-.:, l'\c'n ., rc
ic'id('
," fl'C'al!t'cl. 
:ì'llC clt:clioll
 of j 
 1 U luuked in the 
:.uuc ùirectiull; of the tift \. 
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fin
 new members thirty-five entered the Chambers as Indepc11-. 
(lents. Alllong thvse elected was Gregory, DisllOp of Bluis, who 
formerly, as member of the Assembly, sanctioned in writin
 the 
execution of Louis, and was saiJ to have declared that "lGngs 
arc in the nloral what monstrosities are in the physical worlù." 
IIis election was too much for Louis Xv TIll. lIe l'equired of 
1Je--solles a cha.nge of policy, and since Dcssolles and two other 
luinisters resisted, Decazes was placed at the head of a new Ininis- 
try, November 1Gth, 1819. Gregory's election was annulled, and 
Decazes announced a change in the election law. 
February 13th, 1820, the Duke of Derry was assassinated by 
a sadùler's prentice, named Louvd, a fanatical opponent uf Bour- 
bon rule, as he came out of the opera-house to escort his wife to 
the carriage. This deed was employed by the Ultras to o\'er- 
throw the liberal-seeming n1inistry. They even declared Decazes 
to be an accessory of Lou\'cl, and the Count of Artois insisted 
upon his di:;missal. The king haù to yicld, and on February 20th 
Uichelieu again assumed the prel1licrship. lIe at once laid three 
bills before the Chamber eoncerning the reintroduction of Press 
censorship in the ease of journals, the limitation of persona] free- 
<lom, and certain electoral provisions, intended to bring the elec- 
tions entirelv into the hands of the aristocracv . , and notwith- 
oJ 01 
standing the violent opposition of the Independents, and the 
bloody street I'iots, he carried them through. Fortune seemed to 
smile on the Bourbons. The Duchess of Berry gave birth to a 
son, the Duke of Dordeanx, "Europe's child," over whom as 
much humbug was enacted as ovcr othcr similar wonller-cLiIJren. 
The continuance of the dynasty, and its maintenance upon the 
throne of France, appeared to be assured. But there were many 
who were as unwilling to believe in the legitimacy of this heir as 
the English of 1G88 in the legitimacy of the son of James II. 
Some even spoke of the" death-knell of legitimacy." 
It was the time of the military l'e\'o1ts in Italy and Spain. A 
reflex wave could not fail to strike .Francc. New com"piracies 
appC'ared. The death of Napoleon, which took place 1tlay 5th, 
1821, aroused afresh the foipirits of the Ultras. They I'cjoiced in 
the belief that their time was now cornc. Thanks to the new 
clcC'ti()n law
, they strength('npd thpir ranks at. {':wh clpcti()n. 
Hiehclil'u was no longer good ('J1onp:h for them; the Chamhers 
uverthrew him Ly a yute uf laek uf confiJence, aud bruught the 
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Count of \rtois's friends to the helm. Uecember l
th, H

l, àI. 
de Villèle, a roynlist uf the pllre
t wat('r, forlllt'<l a new lIIil.i
tn'.. 
lIe was di:o)tin
ui
llCd for parliamentary dexterity, awl for hi
 a
- 
({llaintant'c \\ ith qUl'stions of finance and tnuIt', Lut equally dis- 
tinguished for Lis reactionary tcndencic!". Y ct at the oubet he 
hesitated about yielding to the wishes of the congrc'.:ls of \ crOlla, 
:md 
el1ding an arm)" to Spain. Hut 110 choice was left him. The 
demand of 100,000,000 francs for this expeùitioll calleù forth the 
Jin'Jiest discus,-ion in the Chamber. The Jiberals fcared the 
up- 
pn

siC)n of the Spanish revolution, anù its cow.::equences for France; 
the Ultras hoped to Mlppress that rcvolution, and looked forward 
tu a hicl'archico-aristucratic go, ernment for France as the conse- 
quence of such action. Dcputy 1\lanucl, who secmcd to make a 
casual allusiun to thc cxccution of Lonis .xVl., was expelled by a 
majority of the Chambcr, and draggcd from the hall Ly gcns- 
darmes. Thereupon sixty - two nlembers of the left withdrcw. 
The intervention proceeded. The Duke of 
\ngoull'me returned 
a victor, and the Lltra
 Jnade USe of his snccess in a boa
tful and 
injudicious Inanner. The Chambcrs were diss(,h'ed, and, as the 
rcsult of shameless interfercnce in thc elcctions, thcrc a:-;
embled, 

Iarch i3d, 1824, a worthy counterpart to /u clwmbre Ùllrow'llble 
of 1815-hcnce nan1cd U the rc-found." Out of 430 melubers, 
the liberal opposition numbered only sc\"entcen. III ordcr to 
huld this (1ham bel' tog-ether as long as po

ible, and to remain for 
:,c\'cn years untroublcd L)' any electoral agitation, \ïl1i.lc procurcd 
the repcal of the mtide of the eOlJstitution ordaining the ycarly 
fl>newal of onc-fifth of the rcprc:'ocntatiycs, and sub4itutcd thcre- 
fur onc pro\-iding that an the membcrs should be eJccteJ for 
seven year
, and the ",holc Chamber renewed at the end of that 
period. The new portfolio of public worship anfl in
truction \\ a
 
cOllfidct1 to HisllOp Fl'ays!'in()n
, who put tIlt> ('ntirc 
('h()ol 
y:4rlll 
into the hands of the dcr
y, and rcmovea all lilH'ral tca('hers. 
And what was still to come wht'll the Count of .Artoi:j hill1
df, 
the hC'acl of the Ultras, 
h()lllcl sit UpOlJ tll( thronc? (h\in
 to 
Lonis's failing- lH
a1th, he .1In.;u]y practically h:ul the reins in hi
 
hands. Scptember Ittt h, 18:J t, the king .lipd. h:n'in
 in Iii=-- Ia...t 
.lays, full of gloomy fOff.h(H]in
:-:., saic] \\arnill
ly to hi", 1)rotll4'l", 
. ])0 not forg'pt tllat yon ha\ e to prt....c'r\'c the throne for }'Olll 

On :IJH] frrand:"'i In 
" 
:-- 
.Ael'l'l"llllg; to C'll'..tola, Kill
 ('har1l's opclled hi:-; rei
1I by ads "f 
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mercy. I[e granted amnesty to political offenders, and abulished 
the censorship of the rress. But the aristocratical and ecclesias- 
tical party-the Congregation-would not let him escape from 
their bands e,'en if he had wished to. In the ChamLer ef 1825 
they passed three laws-for the establishment of Ulore cun"entL 
for women, whieh was ulCrcly a pretext for the re-establiðhnwllt 
of the clois
crs ill gellçral; for the indellnÜfication of the 1'11ligrés, 
by which the public debt was increased one milliard francs; and 
for the punislulleut of sacrilege, by which not only theft, but 
also desecration of the host and the holy vessels, was punished 
with death. And they might consider themsch'cs fortunate, the 
Inillister of justice said, to escape a law against blasphemy. 
Charles's true nature was becoming constantly Inore evident. lIe 
retired 167 generals of the empire, revived the ridiculous old 
court titles, and eaused himself to be crowned at Rheims, 1\lay 
2ütb, 1825, with mediæval sp1cndor. In the great proce
sions of 
the jubilee year, 1826, in a violet prelate's robe, at tbe head of his 
court, he snng the n1Ïserere through the streets of Paris. The sin- 
ister Abbé Tharin, who had declared the J esnits the llCaven-sent 
props of monarchy, was made tutor of the Duke of Bordeaux. 
The king allowed his grand almoner, the Prince of Croi, in a paR- 
tora11etter, to pronounce all eivil marriage concubinag
, and hence 
null, and to attach ecclesiastical penalties to neglect of the 1113SS 
and confession. Against this" Capuchin go,'ernment," which af- 
forded the popular poet Bóranger so much material for satire, the 
public sentiment grew constantly stronger, for the Frenchman is 
a Roman Catholic, but not a Ligot. The newspapers were excited 
over the cncroachments of the clergy, anù the jet'llousy of t.he courts 
for the independence of the l)ress procured the acquittal of the 
journalists in all the suits by which Yïllèle songht to clog them. 
Even the Chambers were no longer willing tû lend themselves as 
tools to such a Ininistry. The Chambcr of Peers rcjected the 
new Prcss law, which sought to stifle all education and intl'JIi- 
gence, make France a Jesuit machillc, and set it back into the 
times of the inquisition. A few days after this defcat the Jnin- 
istry had to listen to still plainer language. At a review of the 
national guard which Charles held April 27th, 1827, the cry 
rung ont, "IJong live the king!" but along witlt this the crics, 
" Long li,'c the constitution! })own with the minister:::;! !Jown 
,\'ith the Je:;uits!" And on their return to the city one legion 
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cried out before the palace of the finance departmpnt, "Do" n 
with Villèle!" lIe replied by <.1isbandin
 the national guard, al- 
though he left them their weapon!'. lIe restored thc ccn
orship 
of the 1>rcss-only to abolish it again half a year later-caus4"d 
scventY-f'ix new pcer
 to be adde<.1 to the upper hous(', and di...- 
sul\'ed the Chmn1ers. But his clerical system of government hacl 
become 80 unpopular, that, notwithstanding all his efforts at th.. 
new e1ection
, out of 428 represcntativrs only 125 werc minis- 
teriali:'Ìs. 
c\'eral fluarters in Paris celcbrated this popular vic- 
tory hy illumillatiolJs; Larricades werc erecte<.1, and thc soldiers 
had to clem' the strcets by firing'. It was cvident that if Villèlc 
retainl'cl his post there woul(l Lc a revulution in Paris. 
So Charlcs allowcJ his minister to fall, and summoned, January 
2-Hh, 1828, Yiscollnt <.1e 
lal'tignac as prc!'ìiùent of the ulinistry. 

lartignac was a skilful anù experienced man of afTair:-" awl a 
num of honorable character, but without a high order of political 
sagacity, anù lacking con\'iction-a tcmporizer, whose prograUJ111C, 
as the Ultras 
arcastically said, was compriscd in the fcn wor(ls, 
"I love papa, the good God; I lo\'e mamma, thc He\'ollltion." 
The !'ìpeech from the throne ù welt on the sea-fight at Savarino, 
and France's participation in th(' liùeration of Grrece. To reeoll- 
cile the opposition, 
Iartignac ùrought before the Ch:nnbcr liberal 
election and Press laws, anù effcctcd the departure of a 
reat part 
c...f the J l'suits through a <lc'cree by "hieh the ci
ht J c
uit school:i 
were to be placed unùer thc direction of the U ni\'l'r:-:ity, \\ hill' 
nonc of the instructors cmployed by the l)ni\"er
ity could bclon
 
to an unauthorized rcli
ious f'oeictr. Greatly :l
ainst his will, 
Charles consented to these Ìnnonltions of thc ministry wllich h:ul 
heen forced upon him, and worked with his confiJrntial a<hisers 
against them. The popular manifestationg with which hl' was 
g-reeted on a. journcy through .Alsacc and LorrailH' stren
thl'l1c'} 
his 1elief that thc real people were for hitn alcJlw, anù carr(l 
110th in
 for the ('on
titution, and that tht' ('tr:ull hl'r :mcl t ht, Prl'
s 
Illis
lli(ll'cl th,. Parisians. A
 the Cham bel. :--howed it:,elf not (plit., 
sati,ficd \\ ith 
Iarti
nac, and mc,ldle(l with the nU)1l brr and pay 
of th(' royal adjutanb, he dismissed t ll
 ulini:.;try :mclll:lmed a 1H'\r 
cal.inet, Au
ust 
th, 1 S2ü, from the' ultra-rüy. . ,b. At the hea(l 
of thi'5 
too(l the Prince de Poligll:1{" \dlO
l
 PO\l'I"ÌY uf inh'll('d 
kC'pt l'H'1l paCt' with bis ot.stin:Lcy of \\ ill. Thf' \\ ar dc'partlllt'llt 
\\ as úOllùuctl'd Ly Count Houl'lIlout, the traitor (If \raterJoo. 
5 
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The appointment of this ministry, which made the royal words, 
" No more concessions!" its programrrlC, appeared to the JiLerals 
an open decJaration of war, the unfurling of the banner of the 
counter-revolution. Even royalists found fault with this blunder 
on the king's part, and saw in it the beginning of the end. The 
Press ventured on the most violent attacks, and numerous were 
the acquittals of journalists before the courts. Secret societics 
were formed everywhere-some of thenl with republican princi- 
ples-and maintained connections with the revolutioni
ts in the 
other Latin countries. There was alrcady talk of refusing to p:lY 
taxes, and associations were started for the indcmnification of 
those condemned for such refusal. The society," Aide toi et Ie 
ciel t'aidera," already in existence, took on new activity. The 
outspoken tactics of all the dements of opposition were: ".To 
make a11 government impossible, in order to overthrow the existing 
one." The old friend of the people, Lafayette, was received like a 
Inonarch at Grenoble and Lyons on a tour through southern France; 
crowns and escorts of honor, serenades and illun1Ïnations were 
forced upon Lim; while the dauphin, the Duke of AngouJême, 
who travelled through Normandy at the same time, did not receive 
the slightest token of honor from the peoplc, not evrn one chrer, 
and lllost of tllO ladies of Cherbourg refused to tal
e part in the 
grand ball in his honor. The language of the new opposition sheet, 
tbe National, issued by the historians Thiel's and 
lignet, was plain 
and incisÏ\'e. 'Vhell they spoke of the Stuarts and the English 
rc\'olution of 1688-how there was no social storm, but only a 
change of dynasty; how there the people had refused to regard 
as their sovereign a king who did not respect their rights, and set 
his own win 11ÏgI1Cr than Parliament and the constitution; how 
they refused him allegiance, yet allowed bi1n to escape umnolest- 
ed to France, while they intrustcd themselves to a man who gave 
greater securities for the strict observance of the constitution, the 
great Orange, 'Yilliam III.-who was there to whom the aJlllsion 
to the incorrigible Bourbons did not sound like a prophecy? \\' ho 
was there to w horn there did not, at the same time, occur the 
name of him to w horn in France the rôle of Orange shoulJ be 
assigned î 
The Chambers were reopened 
rarch 2d, 1830. In hiR 
peech 
from the throne, Charles let it Le plain}y understood that his 1"0)'. 
al prero
ative wa
 superior to the constitution, and that he was 
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prepared to meet rC\'üll1tionary macl1inations with forcp. That 
at thc end of his 
pcech his hat fell to the ground, and that it \\ a., 
the Duke of Orleans who picked it up, was re
ardeù a'i an oruen. 
The address prepared by tIle Chambez., in auswcr to the spe 'ch 
from the throne, Jwclt on the sanctity of tlw constitution as op- 
posed to the prerog-ative of the crown, and contained a ùcfit1it
 
vote of lack of confidcnce in the ministry. It wa" aclopted by 
221 votes to 181. The king's rcply to the deputation "hieh pre- 
sented the address wa
 that he regretted its content:;, anù that hi
 
resolutions were not to be altered. lIe was not to he moved to :L 
change of the hated mini
try. lIe would be found like a rock, 
IJC announced to his friends, if th(' attempt were made to prescribe 
his ministers; he would fi
ht, if need be; he would rather walk a
 
he pleased than ride as others pleased. The Chamber was at once 
prorogued. Soon after, -'fay 1 (3th, it wa
 di
:')oI\"ed. The electural 
colleges were summoned for the end of June and bc
inning of July, 
and ...lu
ust 3d was set for the opening of the new Chamber. 
The government spared no Ineans to control the electiom;, and 
return a majority of the delegates. And coulJ there be a luore 
effective means to turn excited 
pirib; into other channels, awl 
surround the go\rernment with intoxicating popularity, th:m to 
undertake a military expedition, and come before the nation t'O 
susceptible to military glory with new trophies î The opportunity 
was not lacking. In ....\pril, 18:37, the Dc)" of .Alg-ier
, in a dispute 
regarding sonle Inoney ßlatters, had struck the J1'rench consul 
....\"- 
eral blows in the face with his fly-fan, and this was stillllwl\'en
l'd. 
'Val' was now decJareJ, a powerful fleet fitteJ out, mill 4:!,OUO 
Inen Clnbarked. l
onrmont, the minister of war, took the chief 
command-a man so hated that the people wisl1e(1 him defl'at in- 
stead of victory. June 14th, the troops landed in the u('jghlH)('- 
hood of .\Jgicrs. The .Arabs, 40,000 to 50,000 strong, mostly 
mounted, attacked, June 19th, before the }<'rench cavalry were di:o.- 
embarked, but were routed; and their camp with the supplies of 
food and ammunition fell into the enemy's hand
. Thereupon 
tile .French mo\'ed upon .A]
ier
, occupied the beight.. C'omrnaml- 
iug- the city, and Lom hardc(l it, July ith, from the laud fo'idc =\s 
w('11 a
 from the water. The Dey laad to yield, and cmbarked fur 
Naples with his treasures. On the 5th of July the French entered 
Alg-ier
, where tIle)" foutHl l
,lJuO,OOlJ francs in I11I1IU'\", be:-:icll'
 a 
quantity of \'alual,le \\ ares and military 
lJpplics. 
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Bilt If the ministers thought that they could intoxicate the na- 
tion by this brilliant action, they were enahled hy the result of 
the elections to percei\pe how greatly they had Leen deceived. 
That this expedition was to be nothing but a channel to lead off 
political excitement, was too apparent for it to Blake any impres- 
sion. The call is::;ucd by the society ,Aide tvi, to re-elect the 221 
signers of the address, met with a favorahle reception. Anlong 
the Jnelllbers elected, the supporters of the nlÍnistry nUInbered 
only 145, the opposition 272, alllong whmn were 202 of the sign- 
ers. For the second time the country had spoken. Bnt was it 
]leard? The king supported his position hy article 14 of the con- 
stitution, which empowered him" to issue the decrees and ordi- 
lI:lUces necessary to the carrying out of the laws, and for the f'afe- 
ty of the state." If he interpreted this to TI1Can that he was 
thereby justified in unconstitutional enactments, he was in a posi- 
tion similar to that of James II. of England, in 1 G88, who claimed 
the right to dispense hiuH;clf and others fronl the operation of any 
law, to which it was l'cplied that in that case it was impossible to 
understand to what end l)arliament and legislation served. 
Charles had detel'lnined upon a bold 111easnre. Five ordinances 
were to establish quiet as at the word of 111ilitary command. The 
Chamber, which had not yet lnet, was dissoh-ed, and new elcetions 
ordered for Septe111Ùcr. The prcyious electoral RystC1n was ahol- 
i
hcd, the suffrage lnade a privilege of the richest landholders 
only, anù the IHlmber of delegates reduced frmll 430 to 262. 
1:\Jl newspapers and hooks of less than twenty sheets required a 
royal permit before t1lCY could appear, and this permit n1Ïght be 
retracted at pleasure. . 
l'hese were changes of tIle constitution" 11Ïch could be effected 
only by the Chambers, in concert with the ldng, consequently as 
royal ordinances illp,gal and in\'alid. Circumspection was, at all 
events, advisable. In the cabinet meeting, Polignac, who also al1- 
nlÍnistered the wm' department in I
uurmunt's absence, ",:is as1\.ed 
what Inilitary precautions had been taken. IIis answer was that 
he could a
sClnble 18,000 men in l)al'is in a few llOurs. In fact, 
he could dispose ûf scarcely rl101"e than 11,000, and tlwse llad 
already somewhat fraternized with the population, as tlwy lJad 
been stationed in Paris Rix wecl\:s. The (,olllm
u}(l of this f01'('e 
was given to 
rarshal 
Iarmollt, who Iw<1 a g-rlldg-f' a
aillst tlw 
court because the expeùition :Igaill:-;t Alg'ie1'
 lweI Hot Loen com' 
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n)ittcd to Jlilll, :LlHl a
ainst whom the pl'ople Iiall a grudg-c hc. 
cause he had gone ovcr to the DourLons in 1814. Ko unc was 
initiated into the sccret of the ordinanccs e:xcepting the king, the 
dauphin, the millistcr:-;, awl the papal nuncio, LalllLruschilli. This 
latter llrgc(l the king to cxtrcme measurcs, hopill
 in that way tu 
establish the clerical 
ystem firmly in FralH"l', awl frum Franre to 
f'upport the f':lllle in Spain and I 'ul"tngal. EH
ll 
Iarlll()nt did not 
know the 
ecrct, and hcnce could make no preparations. The pre- 
fect of police, who wa
 willing to Rtake his head that, \\ Latc\'er 
happened, Paris should not rise, was equally in the dark. 
J nne 
 5th, the ordinances were signed at 81. Cloud. Once 
more the blissfully confident Polignac averreù that opposition on 
the part of the people was impossiLle-that the nlOst dIeeti\'e 
JlW(lSures of prccaution Jlad Lecn taken. The king was in a 
thoughtful Inood, and gaiù to his Ininisters, 3S they were leaving, 
"These are serious Illcasnres; )"011 can cuunt on me as [ count 
on yon. IIcnceforward it is a Inatter of life and death with us." 
At cleven o'clock at night the editor of the .JloniteuJ" was SU1U- 
moned to the n1Ínistry of justice, and the ordinances handed to him 
to Le printed. "\Vell," asl"ed 
rontLel, the ministf'r of pul,lic in- 
struction, as the cditor hastily read them over, " what do yon say 
to that
" "God presenTe France awl the king!" was the reply; 
"I have seen al1 the Rtru

les of the revolution, anll J leavc with 
f'eriuns apprehensions of new conl1notiom
." I [
 hurried to the 
printing-oflice to impart through the ('o]umns of the J[Oll;1t Ilr 
the important document to th(\ rarisians at their Lreakfa4 on 
th(\ morning úf Jmle 2Gth. E\.en if they were no I110re startled 
by it than 11. 8au\To, the editor, it was still very questionable 
whctJl(,l" l)rince Poli
nac, with his jlarmont and hi
 11,000 t-;ol- 
diers, could hold in chcck snch a city as ) )aris. The Hubicon Wa,'i 
crossed; but not c\'ery one who crosses it is a Cresar. 
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SECOND PERIOD. 1830-1848. 


THE JULY REVOLUTION, AND ITS cOKSEQUENCES FOR EUROPE. 



 7. 


FRANCE, AND THE" GREAT WEEK." 


THE Constitutional party set their hopes on Louis Philippe, 
Duke of Orleans. This prince, born in 1773, was the son of that 
notorious E.qalité who during the revolution had ended his check- 
ered career under the guil1otine. His grandmother was the noble 
Elizabeth Charlotte, a native of the Palatinate, who had the mis- 
fortune to be the wife of the effeminate Duke of Orleans, brother 
of Louis XIV. Louis Philippe was a Bourbon, like I\:ing Charles; 
but the opposition of several members of this Orleans branch to 
the royal house had caused it to be regarded as a separate fam- 
ily. From his youth up he had displayed a great deal of popn- 
lar spirit and COInmon-sense, and he was also gifted with an ex- 
cellent memory. 'Vith youthful enthusiasm, he cast himself into 
the movement of 1789; was present at the storming of the Bas- 
tile, and entered the Jacobite club. In the battle of Jemappes 
he served with distinction as a republican officer; but, with Gen- 
eral Dumouriez, he left the army after the execution of the king. 
He first repaired to the Austrian camp; thence he went to Switz- 
erland, where, October, 1793, he took a position as teacher in a 
boarding-school at Reichenau, near Chur, under the name of Cha- 
baud Latour, while his sister Adèle found an asylmn in the con- 
vent of Bremgarten. After a residence of one year, he left Rei- 
chenau, spurred by Dumouriez into becOïuing pretender. lIe wan- 
dered through Scandinavia, and lived for three years in America; 
tllCn returned to England, and sought a reconciliation with the 
oldtr Bourbon line, which, however, always regarded him with Sl1S- 
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plclOn. lIis etIorts to fì
ht against Xapoleon on !'-ome ùattle-fic1d 
wcre, fortunatdy for him, unsucce

ful; and Juring the .J uly rev- 
olution his friends constantly I:lid emphasis ou tlH
 fact thl1t he 
]l:Ltl never borne arms a
ainst Fraw'c. [n the year 1 ROn 1l4' mar- 
rieù a Neapolitan princess, :Maric Amalie. Un his return to Fram'c, 
he was aÙIuircd for Lis R:1gaC'ity and knowledge, in contrast with 
whieh the inability of the Buurbons appeared the Illure marked. 
lIe lived with his family in a very retired manner. lIis private 
life was excmplary-a. JHodel of simplicity and good LeLa\ ior. 
lIe sent his sons to the Collè!lc dc Þ
rauce to consort \\ ith lads of 
common urigin, which aJded 
reat1y to his popularity. He W
 
careful in the management of his money rnatterg, anù knew ]lOW 
to increase his fortune; but he made a. good use of his money, 
supporting artists and artisans by 1lis orders, anù helping many 
unfortunates. 
SUell \"irtlle
, to which must be added his natural eloquence 
and hi
 frce and open bearing toward }l}cn of all sort
, could not 
but make him a man of the people, cRpecially uf the 
ducated 
cla:5s which constitutes the BOUl"rleoisie. Sccming-ly created by 
his nature and career to be a eitiZ(.n king, he had long sincc, as 
early as 1814, determined to accept the thronc in Case it \\ere 
ofIc1"l'(! laim. nut he wislwd to avoid the reproach of laa\"ing 
thrust out Ili
 kinsmen. lIe hcld himself justified in '!('c('rtill
 
the Véu':mt but not the oecllpic(l throne of France. Hitterly hated 
in royalist cire1l'R, he was so much the 1nore popular with the op- 
position. The discontented carne and wrnt in the' Palais Hoyal 
and the country palace of NeniJIy, and prominent among them 
were Dupin the lawyer and Lafitte the hanker, two of his staunch- 
est and most tru
teù supporters. 
No wonùer that he wa
 in bad reputp with the Buurbon court, 
which attributed to him an improper eagerness to step into its 
shoes! Louis XVIII. anù the Duche8
 of .Angoulême did nut 
conceal thcir aversion for him, and the former even }'efused him 
the title" royal highnes
." Louis's fecling., were pretty clearly 

hown on occasion of the Duchess of Hl'rry Ll'g
ing him to 
ive 
her a eal,.'iolet like that of the Duke of Orleans. I Ie coun
elJcc1 
her against all cyuipage bO frail and dallgerous, and, when she de- 
murred that it was also òall
erous for the duke, 11(' n'plied that it 
was a mattpl" of iudifference to him whether the (]uke hroke his 
neck or nut. 
\fter the a

a

ination uf the I)llke of Berry,10at- 
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tel's became still worðC, since after .<-\ngoulême the Duke of Or. 
lealJs waR the nc
t heir; and when the }Juke of Bordeaux came 
into the worlJ, and there appeared in the :English papers a pro- 
test-not genuine, of Coul'
c-from the Duke of Orleans against 
the legitiulacy of the child that had snatched his hopes of the 
throne out of his nlouth, as it were, it almost resulted in a second 
exile. Even I\:ing Charles, who knew how to cOllcenl his distrust 
Letter than his brothel' hall done, had to exert great sclf-eontro} 
in order, without evident unwillingness, to accompany his guests, 
the IGng and Queen of Naples, to a ball at the Duke of Orleans's. 
It was in 1830, during the political excitement, shortly before the 
fateful elections. 1\1. de Sahrandy ulade up to the duke, and whis- 
pered to him, "It is a truly Neapolitan fête: we are ùancing on 
a volcano." The dul{e entered into his meaning, and rejoined, 
"It seemed so to him, too. The blau1C did not lie with him; 
he had tried in vain to open the king's eyes; Iw did not know 
where they would all be in six n10nths; where he would be, he 
knew. lIe would not separate his fate fr01n t1at of llÍs coun- 
try; that was his unalterable purpose." Not six, uut scarcely 
two 1110nths later, the duke was in a position where he had to 
express himself unequivocally regarding his purposes. 
ßlonùay, July 26th, the o'rdinances appeared in the lrIonitezl'l.. 
The educated classes were filled with anger and astonishment; the 
Inasses did not yet rightly comprehend the case. lIero and there 
meetings of electors and journalists assemLlcd. There was talk 
of protests; tbe nlore zealous demanded deeds. In the office of 
Thicrs's paper, the National, the excitmnent was intense. \Vhile 
a few of the larger papers complied with the new requirements 
and procured permission to continue, the opposition papers paid 
no heed to the decree. The journalists gathered at Thiers's, anù 
ùrcw up a protest containing forty-three signatures. This was 
printed that evening. In the garden of the Palais Royal the or- 
dinances were read aloud by young people. In the evening the 
printers paraded the streets in closed ran]\:s, crying, " Down with 
the 1ninisters!" Polignac was just ùriving to his palace; he was 
greeted with a volley of stones, and his office-windows were bro- 
ken. Tho king returned from hunting late in t110 evening. 
Iar- 
1nont informed hinl that government paper had faBen on the ap- 
pearance of that morning's lrIuniteu1". " It will rise again," rc.. 
plied the king. 
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The situation on the folIo" ing day \\ as far more 
eriou
. The 
prcfect of police caused the presses of the .J.V'ational and the Tt mp"
, 
the two papers which h
1I1 printed the prote:-;t, to be de
tro)"cd. 
They ,,,"ere set np again with little labor. The prote:;;t was ea
cr- 
ly read in all stores anù cafés. On the streets" ere to be 
ecn 

mspicious crowds. The discharged printers, numerous factory 
]aborers, students, and shopruen moved in a n1a
s to the Palais 
Ho)"a], threw stones at the gensdarmes, and erected balTicmles. 
In the evening )farmont caused the troops to ad,-ance on them. 
8m"eral persons were killed or wounded, and the rage of the pèO- 
pIc thereby increased. 
\ll the street lamps were broken, 
md 
communication between the barracks and military posts thus ren- 
dered impossible. Instead of f'ullnl1oning fr01I1 Yincennes artil- 
lery and \\ hate,.er other troops were to be had, the apathetic 
Iar- 
lllOnt made no preparations for the following- day, although all 
tllè signs pointed to a fight. The people had already plundered 
those stores where weapons" ere to be had, and the l11ar:-hal had 
already had an opportunity to observe how little the troops were 
disposed to fire on them. OuIy the Guarùs and the 
wiss could 
be relied on. 
,Yednesday, July 28th, at an ear]y hour, the streets were full of 
life. E,'erywhere there were anued }11en ; mnong these t}lere were 
even soldiers of the national guard, in uniform. The pavementR 
were torn up, barricades erected, the houses filled "ith mi:-;siles; 
arms were taken from the military magazines, powder and 
hot 
procured in the shops; the royal lilies and arms Were torn down, 
the sig-ns of the court pnrveyors taken in. U l)u\\'11 wit It the Bour- 
bons!" was the cry of the day-no longer merely, ,. l)o\\"n with 
the minister
 !" The city hall \\ as taken by one quick rush, and 
from it and from the tower of 
otre Dame waved the symbol of 
revolution-the tricolor. At length the 01'der came to declare the 
city in a state of siege. TIut what were the means to carry it out 1 
TIle prefect of police and his otlicers were in hiding or had fled, 
and )Im'mont, with his few, and for the m05t part discouraged, 
troops, was to be
in a ù:Üt!e with the great city, in which every- 
thing' that had arms and laands, even women and boys, w:!:-; re- 
sol \'ed upon desperate resistance. It W:1:; more than a mere" ch31n- 
ber-pot war," as the suldiers expressed it. 
\rannont kept hi:"l Illen 
to
ether in tlw neighborhood of the Tuileries, sending out four 
detachments to the most important streets and sqnares. Evel'oY- 
r;* 
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where they found barricades, which, if carried, dosed again behind 
them, while rioters lay in wait for dlCm on the roofs anò at every 
win(low. Gencral Talon did succeed, it is true, in recapturing the 
city hall after an obstinate figl!t and a Imil-storm of grape-shot; 
but here he was himself besieged, and had reason to be glad t1lat, 
under cover of tbe night, he reached the Tuileries with a whole 
skin. The remaining divisions accomplished nothing; and since 
no arrangements had been made to provision the troops, and they 
were left in the burning July heat the whole day without refresh- 
JlJ(;nt
, they were in a doleful humor. On the other hand, the de- 
fpuders of the barricades, who were partly led by students of tbe 
Polytec1mic School, were supplied with provisions from all sides. 
There was nothing left, therefore, but to withdraw all the troops 
from the city in the evening, and resume the former position. To 
be sure, they bad not more than 400 men disabled, but the spirit 
and readiness to fight were completely goone. Even officers of the 
Guard refused to fight any longer against the people, and took 
their discharge. !\lm'mont already gave np an as lost. He wished 
to make of Paris no second Sal'agossa. There was left him noth- 
ing but the rôle of the conquered. 
In the afternoon several delegates to the Cham bel' nlet at 
Périer's house. Lafayette and Lafitte were also present. It was 
resoh"ed to send a committee of five to !\Iarmont, and request the 
cessation of hostilities. IIis friend Arago had been with hiln 
shortly before, and had advised him to lay down the eonlmand 
at once. But l\larmont could not reconcile this with his JniIitary 
honor, for to give in his resignation at that monlent were trea
on. 
He could only comply with the request of the five delegates in 
case the people also ceased hostilities. IIowC\oer, he declared bim- 
self in agreement with theIn as to their griev:mces against the 
government, and sent an adjutant to St. Cloud with a lettcr ad- 
vising tbe king to rcpeal tlle ordinances and dismiss the ministry, 
according to the wishes of the people. Charles, however, saw in 
the movement no revolution, but a plot contrived by the Duke of 
Orleans, which !\larmont would soon dispose of. But the difficul- 
ties were incrcasing enormously. In the night, as soon as the 
troops were withdrawn, barricades twenty feet apart were erected 
in all the streets, and the city thus turned into a fortress i
pene. 
trable for artillery and ca,oalry. 
Thursday, July 29th, l\Iarmont had scarcely 7000 nlcn left. 
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IIc attempted negotiations, and issued a proc1amation promi
ing 
to put a 
tup to ho
tilities if the people would do the 
ame. 
Hut there was no one there to pl'illt it, no on(\ to circulate it. 
Then camc the news that t\\ 0 re
imenb had gone ov('r to the 
people. The cnù quickly followed. The Louvl'e was storlJ)('(I; 
the Tuileries were hruken into, anù many valuable articles carriNl 
.)fI ur destroyed. The scencs of 1792 were re-enacted. .\ wild 
crowd of men and women roamed through the archbishop's pal- 
ace searching for Jesuits; Looks and vestments were Imrled out 
of the windows, and cyer)'thing was destroyed do\\ n to the foun- 
dation - walls. In the fury of the 1i
ht I1l3ny isolated outpo
ts 
were pitilessly mas
acreù. Toward c\'ening ;all fighting ceased. 
The people werc victorious at every point. )J armont had to 
gÏ\,'e the command to retreat to 81. Cloud. The loss on buth 
siù(.s was 951 kilJed, and 5078 wounùeù. 
Now was the time for the delegates, who had assembled at 
Lafitte's, to givc a positive direction to thc hitherto negative 
movement, and guide Lack into its Led the raging stream. 1\ 
" municipal committee" was formed, consisting of Lafitte, } \
'ri('r, 
Lohau, Audry de Pu)'rnveau, l\Iauguin, and Odilon Barrot. Lafay- 
ette, the aged repuùliean, ùecmnc once more commander of the 
national guard. Both d('partments-ei\'il and military-tool up 
their hea.d-quarters in the city hall, anù despatched the lIlo:-;t press- 
ing business. 
'Yhen 
rarmont and Ilis adjutant8, co\'ered with Rweat an(1 (lust, 
arrived :it St. Cloud, and unveiled the picture of Pari
 a
 it: wa
, 
the king at length resolved to repeal the ordinance!', dismi

 thc 
ministry, summon the hated opposition Chamber for August 3ù, 
restore the national guard, and name a new ministry under the 
Duke of l\Iortemart. Three commÏs8ioners hastened to Paris \\ ith 
this news-which n1Ïght have saved thc dynasty on July 27th- 
hut they were not received Ly the committee, under the prctenC'e 
that they Jmd no written authorization 11y the populac(' t}u'y 
Wf're greeted with the cry, "Too late! no Dourbons more!" The 
Thlke of 
Iortemart n'cei\'e(l the 
an1(' answer wh('lI, on the fol- 
lowing morning, he came to Paris, and sought to malc interest 
for his new ministry. 
The time had now COIllP when tht' fIul'stion of a tJt.tìlliti\'c 
form of government UlUst be decided. The question \\ as, (Illite 
simply, republic or monarch)' ? The men who had wun the vic- 


- 
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tory-the laboring c1asses, the students, the young men in geo.. 
eral, and the old Carbonari-would hear nothing more of a king- 
dom, and spoke of t1w sovereign people, which should manage its 
governn1Cnt for itself. The" Society of friends of the people," 
consisting wholly of pronounced repub1icans, issued a proclama- 
tion to that effect. Those who wished to see the Illonarchy re- 
tained under a different head had to act all the 1110re quickly. 
To the latter belonged the Inajority of delegates to the Chmnbcr, 
the Iniddle classcs, and the national guard, none of whom had 
renùered nlllCh assistance toward the victory, but who could not 
think of the repub1ic freed frolll its terrors. One man held the 
decision in his hands. If Lafayette, who enjoyed unlimited con- 
fiùence, spoke the word "republic," it would be taken up by 
thousands in an instant, and become an ilTevocable fact. lIe did 
not speak it on Friday, July 30th, and Lafitte and hiö friends 
made e\'ery effort to win hin1 for the man of their party. 
On the 28th of July Lafitte, who, as D1eD1ber of the opposition, 
a U1an of character, and a rich banker, was in good repute, began 
to hint at the Duke of Orleans. On t11C 29th he }lad sent hin1 
word at Neuilly tllat lIe 111Ust come to Paris with al1 speed, other- 
wise the republic, or the Duke of Reichstadt, would be proclaimed 
on the next day. lIe could choose between a crown and a pass- 
port. But the duke was very nllwh on his guard; he wished to 
await cOlnplete victory, in order that he luight have nothing what- 
cvcr to fcar fron1 St. Clond. So, in order to avoid being forcibly 
carried off by his friends, he retired to a neighboring house. On 
Friday Thi<:r
, who had already done effective work for Liln by a 
proc1amation, cmne to N euiny, but did not see him. The duchess 
was very reticent, but 11Ís sister .Adèle was resolved to influence 
hiul to accept. On his return to Paris, Thiers attended a lTIeet- 
ing of fifty delegates in the Bourbon palace. Lafitte presided, 
and it was decided to l1an10 the Duke of Orleans lieutenant-gen- 
cral of the kingdom, and invite hiln to come to Paris. TwehTo 
members went to the PaYais Roya1, and, as they did not find him 
thore, sent a message to N euilly. 
Prince Tal1eyrand advised him to accept, and he at 1cngth left 
his concealment, and arrived at the Palais Royal at ll1Îdnight, a 
tricolored riLbon abuut his hat. 110 caused the Dnl\:e of 
lorte- 
mart to be sununoned, and said to him, "Report to the ]dng that 
I havc been brought ]tÏther by force, but that I would rather let 
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myself be hewn to pieces than set the cro\\ n on my head !" 

oon afterward, however, the twelve ùelegates came to him, mill 
eXplained that he did not seem to comprehend the truth-that 
there could be no l110re thought of Charles X. Thereupon he 
committed to thenl a proclamatiun concludin
 with the word
, 
"The constitution shaH hencéforth be a reality." The fifty mem- 
bors of the Chamber received this with joy; and, when they heard 
that Louis Philippe would come in per
on to the city hall, repairecl 
at once to the Palais Royal. There Lafitte read him a Inemorial 
designating the new liberties; and then, at three o'clock on the af- 
ternoon of July 31st, the whole procession set out-a ùrummer 
at the head, the duke and an adjutant following on horseback, 
awl after them onìcer
 of the national guard and Il1embers of the 
Ch:ulluer arm-in-arm. They passed through a countIes:; crowd- 
part of which looked with threatenin
 glances on the new candi- 
date for the throne-to the city hall, where Lafayette placed a 
tricolored fla
 in his hands, and led him to the" indo\'",. The 
duke waved the flag to the people, and then embraced Lafayette. 

Ionarchy and republic seeln to ha,.e fallen into one anothel"'s 
arms. So the crowd interpreted it, and with boundless satisfac- 
tion cried," Long live the TJuke of Orleans! Long live Lafay- 
ette !" 
The "Society of the friends of the people," not '"er) well 
plea
ed with this re
mlt of the "great week," laid before Lafay- 
ette, on the following day, the" programme of the city hall," and 
commissioned hilll to make the duke guarantee the popular righb 
therein set forth by lais signature. \Vith this document in hig 
pocket, Lafayette made hig return visit to Louis Philippe in the 
}>alais Hoyal. In the course of convelsation he said to him, "Y 011 
xnow that I anl a republican, anù consiùer the American con
titu- 
tion the most perfect." " I :LIll of the same opinion," replied the 
duke; "no one could have Leen two years in .America and not 
share that view. nut do you think that that cunstitution could 
be a<loptell in France in its present condition-with the present 
state of popular opinion?" "No," 
ilid Lafayette; " what France 
nced
 is a popular monarchy surrounded by republican-thoI'. 
0l1ghty republican - in
titntions." "There I quite agree \\ ith 
yon," rejoined Loui
 1 >hilippe. Enchanted with this political 
harmony, the 01t1 gl'lleral consiùered it unnecessary to present the 
lH"ogrammr, and wellt 
c('urity to the r('pnblican
 for the alIke, the 
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patriot of 1789. Louis Philippe now named his ministry. The 
republican Dupont de l'Eure had the department vf justice; the 
Doctrinaire Guizot the departmcnt of the interior, and Géranl the 
war department; while the dukc's most trusty frien(ls, Lafitte, Du- 
pin, Périer, and Broglie, were ministers without portfolios. 
In the n1Can time the court had left 
t. Cloud. The king de- 
prived :\1armont of the chief command, and bestowed it upon the 
incapable Dauphin. The desertion of the troops increased, and 
Versailles declared for the revolution. A report arose that 1500 
armed men were on their way to surprise the palace in the night 
(July 30th), and all at once fled to Trianon. After a brief rest, 
on the receipt of Lafayette's answer that all reconciliation was 
impossible, the flight was continued to Rambouillet. There the 
Duchess of Angoulême, who had been taking the baths at Vichy, 
joined them. The n1inisters now Inade off, and sought to rcach 
the frontier; three of them succeeded in doing- so ; Polignac anà 
two others were overtaken and brought to Vincennes. The de- 
spondency of the court increased. Fronl Rambouillet Chades 
sent the duke his. commission as lieutenant-general of France, but 
received the answer that he held that office by the choice of the 
people, and not by royal favor. On tIle 2d of August Charles 
sent him word that he and the dauphin resigned the crown in 
favor of his ten-year-old grandson, the Duke of Bordeaux, and 
commissioned hinl to proclaim the accession of Henry V. Louis 
Philippe imparted the news of the abdication to the Chamber, 
August 3d, without adding in whose favor it was made. lIe 
spoke no word of a IIenry V., and even allowed the old protesta- 
tion against his legitimacy to be again published. He was al- 
ready steering under fu1l sail toward the crown of France, and 
could scarcely wait until the late king was safcly o\'er the water. 
lIenee he sent four commissioners to Charles to persuade him to 
leave Rambouillet for the sake of his own safety. Charles would 
not receive the comlnissioners, whereupon it was rumorecl in Paris 
that he was about to advance upon the capital with his gU:ll"(l, 
summon the legitimists to his standard, and cause fresh ùlood- 
sh
d. The streets at once resounded with the cry, "To Ham- 
bouillet !" Six thousand men of the national guard, under Gen- 
eral Pajo}, were called out Ly the govel'llJuent; a crowd of work- 
ing-men, the heroes of July 28th, jvined thClB; wagons and omni
 
buses were pressed into service; and so 20,000 men-" a most sin- 
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gular awl interesting army," as Lafayette te
tifies-
et forth, and 
encamped at eyening tlJl'ee hours from HamuouiJlet. Tllc corn- 
missioner:i h:ul hurried on ahead. They were finally aclmitted, 
awl 
pokc to the king of 00,000 Parisians under \\ay. IIû still 
had SOOO men left, and General Vincent wa
 ready, with a few 
cannon shots and one determined as
ault, to drive the \\ hu]e mot- 
ley horde back to Paris. nut Charles, still hoping for his grand. 
son, now con
cnted to depart, and left for Cherbourg, ..An
'ust 4th, 
in company with the commissioners. On the whole journey he 
W:J
 received by the populace with evident sif!ns of dislike. In 
Ar
entan he leat.ned of the elevation of Louis Philippe to the 
throne of France, and remarked, "This is his 100 days; they will 
not Jast so long as his brother's; he h'l!,; no N:lpolcon to deal 
with." Hocking himself in snch delusions, ]Ie reached Cherbourg, 
August 10th, after parting with his guard. There he shipped 
with his family on an American ship, and landed the foJlowiDg' 
day in England, where ]Ie was not received by the go\'ernment as 
king, but as a private individual. lIe resided for a short time at 
IÆIIworth Castle; then he went to Edinburgh; and in 183
 he re- 
moved to ...\ustria. lIe died at Goriee, No,,'ember ûth, 18:1G. Ilis 
son, the Duke of Angoulémc, died at the same p1ac.c, June 3d, 
1844. The wife of the latter, the unfortunate 
Iaria Theresa, 
died at Frohsdorf, the resiùence of the Duke of .Dordeaux, Octo- 
ber 19t]), 1851. 
Charles X. had not greatly hastened his journcy, principally be- 
cause he reckoned on a legitimist upri
ing in the south or WCgt of 
France. Ðut no trace of such a thing appearcd anywhere. The 
departments, which had chosen the 272 mClnbers of the opposi- 
tion, were in complete agreelllent with their latc"t acts. The 
change was accomplished everywhere in a very 
ill1ple luanner, 
the troops going over to the side of the citizeng. Lyon
 alone 
had not waitcd for Paris to decide the nlattcr. On the ne\\ 
 of 
the ordinances, July 2üth, barricades had hcen erected there, and 
a provisional go\'ernment established. Owing to the ncntr:1Jity 
of the troopg, this insurrection was bloodless. E\'en.n Algit'rs 
thc tricolored flaf( was raised by army and fleet, alHI Bourmont, 
who had bcen made marshal, was forced to take to tlig-ht. ''''hat 
l1a.1 heen prophesied to the Buurbons wa
 fulfilled. Their rcsto.. 
ration had proved a. political blunder. 
On the 3d of Augnst the Chamber wa
 opened hy the Duke 
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of Orleans, and the abdication of the king and dauphin an.. 
nounced, but nothing said about the Duke of Borùeaux. Tho 
question whether the constitution was to be changed, and how, 
gave rise to an animated contest between radicals anù liberals. 
The confidence in Louis rhilippe was so great, that they were 
content with a few improvelnents. The throne was declareù va- 
cant, and Louis Philippe proclaimed king of tbe French. August 
7th, in solmnn procession, the representatives repaired to the l
alais 
Roya], and COllllllUnicated their resolutions to the duke. At night 
came a deputation fron1 the Chamber of Peers, and brought their 
agreement to the resolutions of the lower house. August 8th, 
Louis Philippe appeared in the Palais Bourbon, took tbe oath to 
the constitution, anù was thereupon proclaimed king. The revo- 
lution was, for another while, concluded. A" new era" began. 
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THE CONSEQUENCES OF TilE JULY REVOLUTION IY BELGIUM, ENG- 
LAND, GER
fANï, SWITZERLAND, ITALY, AND POLAND. 


TilE first waves frOln the French revolution broke over Bel- 
gium. For a decade abundant inflammable material had been 
heaped up there, and an explosion had long been predicted. The 
allies of 1814 had this blunder on their consciences as weU as the 
restoration of the Bourbons. In order to have a stronger bul- 
wark against the encroachlnents of France in the north, the Vienna 
congress ordained that BeJgium should be united with IIoUanù, 
as an "increase of territory," under the house of Orange. At the 
same time the hegClllony of IIolland was recognized, and Bel- 
gium was regarded and treated as a kind of subject province. 
.And yet in these United Netherlands two-thirds of the popula- 
tion belonged to Belgium, and but one-third to IIolland. For 
more thap two centuries each of the two countries had gone its 
own way. Since the separation of IIolland fronl the Spain of 
Philip II., in 1579-with the exception of a few )Tears under the 
Napoleonic rule - they had been separated fro1l1 one another. 
Belgium had been first under Spanish, later under Austrian rule-. 
IIolland, as a youn
 repn1lic, had developed into a Iuaritimo 
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power of the fir
t rank, rulin
 an cnorlllO\l:-, colonial (lomiuion. 
In the 11lllnanitic
 
uHl painting, the latter had rivalled (;ermiiny 
and Italy. 
To this difference of their past were addcd still dpcpcr I}"in
 
(litiercnce8 of religion and language. Belgium wa::; Homan Catho- 
lic; anù French was there the oflìciallanguage and the lan
uage of 
society, although two-third:; of the population-the inhaLit:mts of 
the northern part of the country-
poke Flcmish, a dialect akin to 
] hItch. In lIolland, on the other hand, Calvinism had early be- 
come firmly estaLlished, and the language wm; Teutonic. Out of 
hatred to" anl France, and everything French, I\:ing '\ïlliam con- 
stantly sought to limit the use of the French language more and 
l11Ore, and this Blade itself unpleasantly felt throughout the south- 
ern provinces, in the courts of justice, and in the army. The 13el- 
gÍ;tn clergy, in any case dissatisfied unùer a Protestant govern- 
ment, felt their existence threatened when the king proposed to 
place tlw w hole system- of instruction, that domain of the hier- 
archy, under the control of the government. The course of in- 
strllction in the Belgian schools, gymnasiums, and unirer
ities 
wa!) very much raised; and in 1823 a philosophical colleg(' wa
 
cstaLli
hed at Lou\'ain, which everyone mllst attend who \\ished 
to cnter an episcopal sen1Ínary. This institution, fairly aLrcast 
of the age, was to :;ct as a dam against the cxcesscs of ultramon- 
tanislll. Ultramontanism accepted the challenge. Yet, great 3b 
ultramontane influence uver the people wa
, the government had 
nothing to fear so long as it had the liberal elcments on its side. 
But these it repelled l.y abolishing trial by jury, disciplining offi- 
cers of justice for belonging to the oppo
ition, limiting the frce- 
dom of the Press, and definitely refusing to propose a law re- 
garding the responsibility of lllinister
. Since neither clericals 
nor liberals could obtain anything alone, there arose the unnatural 
alliance of these twû great parties. The fOrIner hclped the latter 
in their agitation for freeùom of the !J ress ; the latter the former 
in their effort after freedom of instruction, by which the cler
y 
hoped to get the wlwle education of the people again into thf'ir 
hands. 
It should lla\'e been possible to 
cttle these disagrecmcnt.c; in 
the States-general, the parliament. But here, too, the nl..l
lan
 
were at a disallvantage. Xotwitll
tanding their (lecided majl.)rit), 
of population, tlll'y had no more delegates than the Dutch; ca
h 
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state ll[i\'ing fifty-fiv
. \Yhile the Dutch members stood together 
like a. solid phalanx, the BcIgiauF',lnany of whom thc gon\rnmcnt 
had succccdcd in drawing o\'cr to its sidc, not bcing in the salllf' 
d(\gree unitcd, could accomplish nothing. 
Furthermore, although the gain-loving king supported cntlmsi- 
astically aU industrial cnterprises, yct their matcrial interests sep- 
arated the two states. BcJgium had to share IIoIland's enormous 
debt, and, in order to extinguish this, must allow itself to be loaded 
with unwonted taxes-among others, duties on bread and meat. 
It was this tax which excited the lower classes most, and so in the 
year 1829 almost all the delcgates to the States-general were lib- 
erals. Even then the king allowed himself to be deceived, as to 
the true sentiment of the people, by the reception he nlet with on 
his journey through the Belgian cities, just as Chm1es X. was de- 
ceived in Alsace. At the reception of the municipal authorities 
of Liege he declared that he now knew what to think of the pre- 
tended grievances-that he recognized it! them only the views of 
a few who had their own private interests to further thereby; 
that such action was infamous 1 An order was at once formed 
in Flanders, the hearth of the clericals, whose members wore a 
medal with the lcgend, "Fidèles jusqu'à l'infamie I" an allusion 
to the lTIOttO of the Genevese in 1566, "Faithful e\'en to beg- 
gary 1" The excitement was increased by a inessage of the king 
to the States-general (Decenlber 11 th, 182Ü), betraying too clear- 
ly his absolutism, and by a circular of the n1Ínist
r of justice, van 
l\Iaancn, and of the minister of the interior, to all their subordi- 
'nates, requiring them to Inake a formal statclTIent of thcit. assent 
to the principles of the royal message. The Dutch exulted over 
the blow which }lad been struck at the Belgians; the ]atter, in 
their papers, spoke of the manifesto of absolutism against liberty, 
and set van l\Iaanen, the soul of the ministry, on the same level 
with Polignac. The separation of Belgium frotH IIolland, to 
the extent of a separate constitution and administration for the 
former country, was already spolwn of. It was useless for Hw 
ministry, at the instance of the Belgian opposition, to make a few 
concessions in the language controversy, and with regard to th
 
freedorn of the Press, and to abolisll the philosophical college at 
Louvain. It had shown its true cllaracter too plainly, and had 
just aroused new hatred by deposing- officials and punishing au- 
thors. Among the latter was de Potter, who had proposed tLe 
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formation of a Icague to sccnre its membcrs :l
ain:-.t ull JfJea
ur('s 
of forcc. lIe wa
 arrested, anù in April, 1830, Lani
hed from tho 
country for ci
ht years. lIe had scarcely reachcù Aix ]a ('laa- 
pelle, on Jti
 "ay to Lausanne, when }iC }lCard of the ('vent
 of tlw 
July week in Paris. lie at once went to France, and from Paris 
put himself in communication with his fricwls in Hru
scls. 
The idea of freeing thelnsclvcs frum an anti-national goyprn- 
Incnt, as France had just done, was a natural ol1e. In this tIley 
thought tllat they mi
ht safely calculate on the July monarchy 
and the enthusiasln of the French pcople. Dc Potter's nlost in- 
timate friend, Gendebien, travelled to raris for the purpose of ef- 
fecting the union of his country with France, and offering a con- 
tin
ent towarJ tl1C conquest of the Ilhine frontier. But Louis 
1
}1Ïlippe ]Jad no wish to endangcr, by a war of conquest, the 
throne he Lad just :lscenùcd, and rejectcd the offer. Thereupon 
Gcndcbicn and his friends fìought to brin
 about a popular move- 
ment, in order to compel France to occupy Belgium, in case 1>1'115- 
sin supported the Dutch. They wcnt to work so openly that 
they frankly made it known by po
ters: "
Iondar, fireworks; 
Tuesday, illumination; 'Yednesday, revolution !". 
In the Inean time the royal officials were doing notl1Ïng to alJay 
the excitement. On the 25th of .August, 1830, in the theatre at 
Brl1sseh;, they allowed the opera La muette de Porli"ci to be per- 
formed, which represents the rising of the Xeapolitans under the 
IratI of the fisherman 
Iassaniello. Every allusion to domestic 
circumstances was applaudcd vehemrntly, and outside crowds of 
the cOlnmon people cried, "Lon
 li\.e de Potter! Down \\ ith 
van Mannen 1" After the opera, the populace attackrd the houses 
of van :\Iaanen and of I.Jibri, the Ininisterial editor. Ono was 
completely gutted, the other burnt down. During the night all 
the gun - stores were plundered. On the 2üth the work of de- 
struction was continued, the tricoloreù flag of Brabant planted 
on the city hall, and the royal arms demolished. As th(:se C'\- 
cesses, perpetrated by the lowest cla
scs, incre3'-cù, the citizens 
ro
e, formed a citizen guard, 
uppre'-sed tllC annrchy, and arrang('tl 
for a llleeting of the lno
t influentinl 1l1en on the 28th of August. 
At this meetinO' it wa
 determined to scnd a dcle!!ation to the 
o -' 
kinO' to beO' him to chanO'e his I )re\'ious sysh--m of government, 

 0 ::, "'. 
di
rniss his lninisters, nnd convoke the States-general at oncc. 
TIlt> re\"olt rapidly spread over thc whole countr), and was c\'ery- 
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where victorious, only a few fortresses holding out. TIut the king, 
like Charles anù l'oligllac, was unwilling to hear of any conces- 
sions until Bc1gimu was again subdued, and sent his c1dest son, 
the Prince of Orange, to Erussc1s to see how nlatters really were. 
lIis second son, Prince .Frederic, was despatched to Antwerp to 
gather troops. At the satnc time, he snnlmoned the States-gen- 
eral to nICet in extraordinary session at the IIagne, BeptenI bel' 
13th. IIis plan was in this way to gain tilne, and meanwhile to 
occupy Drussc1s. To the deputation from that city he 
mid that 
he would not let himself be forced at the nIuzzle of the pi
tol, as 
it were, to dismiss van ßlaanen. 
The princes, with the troops, entered Vilvoorden, three hours 
frOll1 Brussels, on the 31 st of Augnst, and caused Earon IIoog- 
vorst, the coml11anùcr of the citizen guarù, to come to their head- 
quarters, in order to consult regarding the re-establisllment of the 
royal authority. lIe invited Orange to come to Brussels without 
troops, but the latter insisted on the entry of the troops and the 
restoration of the royal emblems. 'Vlwn IIoogvorst brought this 
answer to Brussels, great excitement prevailed; there was a gen- 
eral call to arms. 'Vomen and children took part in the work. 
Cartridges were' prepared, n1Íssiles carried into the houses, and 
over fifty barricades erected. At the Sal1le time, the prince was 
informed hy a second delegation that the acceptance _ of his con- 
ditions was impossible. At length he yielded, and nlade his en. 
trance into the city alone through the crowded streets (Septern- 
bel' 1st), his cars greeted by cries of "Libcrty ! Down with van 
1\Iaanen!" lIe appointed a commission to advise Ineans for 
bringing about a good undcrstanding betwecn the govenunent 
and the citizcns. This cOlnmission reportcd that the only Ille:lnS 
was the legislative anù administrative separation of DcJgium from 
IIolland, a speciallninistry for Belgium, and a pcrsonal union of 
the two countries, like that of Sweden and Norway. The prince 
promiscù to lay tllCir wishes bcfore the king and give thCIll his 
support, and journeyed to the IIugne for that pnrpose. The gar- 
rison of Brussels marched out, and joined the troops of Prince 
:Frcdcric. nut the king-em bohlcncd by the delusion that the 
great powers would not allow thcir own creation to be ovcrturned, 
that England surely could not refuse him her aid-would not listen 
to the representations of his son and a n1Ïnority of his ministers. 
lIe dismissed van :ðlaanen, it is true; but in a proclamation mcrcly 
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referred the impatient to the conclusiuns of the States-general, 
while he empI)a
ized once Illore the maintenance of the rcalllnioll 
anJ aùhesion tu legal methods. The attitude of the Dutch peo- 
ple Jnaùe matters still wor
e. They behaved more roya))y than 
the 
ing himself, and 
o fanned the strife into a war between the 
two peoples. '1'he l)utch papers f'aid that reLeI Llood is not 
hrothcrs' Lloud-that tIJC time for lll'
otiations wa
 past: " \Val' 
to the rebels anù murderers 1" The 
tatcs-general were opcned 
Heptember 13th. The f'pcech from the throne :-;poke n
ry indefi- 
lIitcly about the separatiun of the two 
tatcs. The Dutch dcle- 

ates kncw no other IncallS to recommcnd than the application 
of armed furce. 
On the 11th of 
cptcmber, before the opening of the States- 
general, a committee of safety had Leen sl1CCe

fll))Y estaLlished 
in Brussels" fur the maintenance of the dynasty and of public 
order ;" but, on the receipt of the news from tllO lI:lgue, quite 
different forces gained the control. 
\ horde of re\'oll1tionists and 
penniless laborer!', frOln the other Delp:ian cities and from Paris, 
had arrived, dctermincd to fight out the lon
 fight in thc 
trects 
of Brusscls. September 20th, they gained po
session of the city 
halJ, disarmed the citizen guard, dro\"e out the committce of "afe- 
t)', awl 1"estorcd to the populace the power which had pa
secl o\'er, 
on August 27th, from them to the citizcns. Ag.LÍllst this rule of 
working-men even Belgian representatives beggcd the kill
 to em- 
ploy arl1le(l force. Prince Fredcric received the command to ad- 
vance frutH Yih.oorùen against Brussels. TIe i
sued :L proclama- 
tion promi
illg amnesty to the insur
cnts in g-eneral, but thrcaten- 
ing' with Sl'vere punishment the" chief illstig'ator
 of these alto- 

ethcr tou criminal transactions." lIe appearc(l bl'fure Drus:,el
, 
September 23d, with 10,300 mcn and twenty-six gun
. _\t first 
he 
ained a sligl1t a(h.antage, and forced his way into the city; 
but the1'("\ he found such oLstacles in the barricade and house- 
fighting that he witlHlrew to the Park (outside of the city); :ulfl 
tIn the 
lith, a;-:, his troop
, hl'llllned in and as:,anIted from all 
sidps, were worll out \\ ith fati
ul
, and a
, in :l(lditinll to .,11 thi:,. 
the ammunition had gi,.cn out, he had tu s't out on hi" retnrn 
to Yihoorden. \mnncr those in char!,!e of the alTall
ellll'nts fur 
Ö .. '- 
(lefcncl', the gallant I'letillckx. a s{'cuIHl lieutl'nant. and J nan' an 
Ilak.n, a ::;paniar(l, dl'
ef\"c l'
lwciall"redit. 
\rith this Lattl(', after tlIl' sheJ(lin
 of 
o much 1,100(1, th(' (,b- 
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ject of the revolution was determined. A personal union was 
no longer satisfactory; the house of Orange was no longer possi- 
ble; only the complete inùependence of Bclgium, only the estab- 
lishment of a separate state, could satisfy the Belgian peopll
, 
}ligh and low. To tltis enù the provisional government, in which 
de Potter, who 11aù returned September 20th, had a seat, directed 
its efforts. 'Yith the news of the victory, the victory itself f'pread 
through all llcJgium. The Dutch garrisons and officials were 
driven out; the Belgian troops, freed from their oath by the pro- 
visional government, went over to the people. Only the cities of 
Luxemburg, Y- enloo, 
laestricLt, and Antwerp still rCInained in the 
hands of the Dutch. 
At last the Dutch go\'ernment yielded. Septmnber 28th the 
States-general declared thClnselves in favor of a separate adminis- 
tration for Belgium, and on the 4th of October the king gave his 
consent, and sent the Prince of Orange to Antwerp. lIe pro- 
claimed the separation of Belgium fr01U IIolland, educational lib- 
erty and unconditional amnesty, and was even willing to set him- 
self at the head of the movement and recognize the resolutions 
of the Belgian congress. But, as his father disapproved of these 
unauthorized measures, and at the same tin1e sought to excite civil 
war in Belgiunl, the son also was distrusted, and his proposals re- 
jected. Thereupon he betook himself to London, where the dele- 
gates of the great powers were at that very time assenlbled in 
conference. 
Soon after, 8000 volunteers, under the French general 
lel1inet, 
advanced against Antwerp. Two officers, who had distinguished 
themselves in the Park fights, were assigned hilll as assistants- 
NicHon and I{essels. Of these the former had last been the direc- 
tor of a children's theatre, the latter had travelled about exhibit- 
ing the skeleton of a walrus. Fortune now favored then1 on tllC 
theatre of war. The Dutch troops were driven out of the city of 
Antwerp, and General Chassé had to withdraw to the citadel. 
'Vhen the Bc1gians would have attacked hiln there, he bombarded 
the city for several hours, with all his batteries, destroying over 
200 houses, and burning goods to the value of several million 
francs. Venloo also feU into tlle hand!'; of the llelgians, so that 
only 
laestricht, Luxemburg, and the citadel of Antwerp still rc- 
mained in posses
ion of the T)nt('h. The ind('pend('n
(' of Bel- 
gium was already a fact. The Lunùun conference proposed the 
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sU6pension of hostilities, and the acloption of the boundariL which 
Imd cxi
tcd bcfore the union of the two 
tatl'!o', and thc!--e pn,po- 
:-itions were accepted by the proyisional gO\ l'rnllll'ut. The "\:1- 
tional Congre
s, which Ulct on the lOth of N o\'cmher, adopted a 
resolution cxcllldin
 the hOll
e of Orang-c-Xa:-;sau furever frolll the 
ncl
iall throne. The political constellation
 were favorable fur 
Belgium; for of the Ea:;tern power:;, generally so ea
er to inter- 
vcne, llu
"ia was busy with the 
llpprcs:;ion of the Polish in,,;nrrl'c- 
tion, and ...\ ustria had to stand guard in Italy. From the '\"'" est- 
ern powers there was absolutely nothing to be feared. In Eng- 
land, after '\Y ellin
toll's fall, a more liberal policy had gaincù the 
ascendcncy; and Louis l'hilippe was so little in a position to act 
against Belgium that lie even declared he would enùllre no inter- 
vention there. 
So the Belgians were mastcrs in tlieir own honse. On the 
question of the form of government to Le aùopted, the repub- 
lican de Potter disagreeù with the Inajority, and retired into pri- 
vate life. The con
ress decided with 17-:1 voices for a constitu- 
tional Jnonarchy; only thirteen members were in fa,'or uf a re- 
public. February 17th, 1831, the constitution, which Wil-- found
 
cd on the principle of the 80verei
nty of the people, éllld ;leconl- 
in
 to which the people were to be represented in a 
énatc aUlI 
a huuse of representativC':o-, was unanimously aùopted h) the con- 
gress. More ùiflicult of settlemcnt was the <IHestinn rq
arJin
 
the boundaric
. In this the Lonùon confercnce, which had al- 
ready, ] )cccmber 20th, 1831, pronounced for the separation of 
BdgiUlll frorll Ilolland, ùecidell to the di
alhantai!e of Hd
illm. 
The Grand-duchy of Luxelllhur
, wl1ich \Yilliam llad receivcd in 
e
chauge for the hereditary dumain of hi
 family, was to remain 
l)l1tch. Again
t this the Dcl
ians protested, on the ground that 
the inhaLit:mts had ri
en with them ag-ainst Kin
 '\\ïlliam, and 
wished union with their conntry, and 110t "ith Holland. For the 
decision of this controversy uluch ùepended upon the cllOil"e of 
the new kinO'. At first the crown was oUl'red to the Ihlke of 

 
Kemours, Louis Philippe's sccond son. 'Yhen his fa.ther, on the 
rea..onable snppo
ition that the grrat powers would not consent 
to such an increase of French influenef', l'l,fusl'll the offer, tIt(' 
Duke of Ll'uchtenherg, a son of th(' fOfJlll'r vit'pro)"" EUg'ent', 
Sl'CIIH,d to ha\'c the Lcst pn'
pcct
. nut this 
r:lIHIs()n _)f Xapt)- 
leun was s(} unwelcome a lll'igI1Ll'r to Louis Philippe that ho 
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lnade every effort to defeat his election, and ceaseù to oppose the 
choice of his own son. February 3d, 1831, the Duke of Nemours 
was llaI11cd king by a smaJI majority. But for the sccond time 
Louis Philippe rcfused the Belgian crown. lIe had attained ]Iis 
Inain object in preventing the election of the LenchtenLerg prillcc, 
and was aware that the London conference had declared llis son 
unacceptable. lIence it was necessary to make a new choice. 
This could not have resulted more fa\ToraLly than it did. June 
4th, the congress elected Prince Leopold, of Saxe - Coburg, who 
llad distinguished llimself in the wars for freedom. In 1816 he 
had Inarried the daughter of the I)rince-regcnt uf Eng1anJ. In 
the following year he had become a widower, and since that time 
he had rcsided in England. By the 111arriage of his sister with 
the Duke of l\:ent, he was the uncle of Victoria, the future Queen 
of England. In the year 1830 he had refused the Grecian crown, 
but he now accepted the Belgian, after the congress had assented 
to the conclusion of the London conference of June 26th (the 
eighteen articles)-that in the Luxemburg question the status quo 
was to be maintained for the present, and the definite decision 
relegated to the future. lIe 111ade his entrance into Drussels J nly 
21st, took the oath to the constitution, and wa
 proclaimed l\:ing 
of the Belgians. 
The new king had just entered upon. a tour of inspection, when 
(August 2d) the Dutch troops, over 70,000 stron:!, entered Ed- 
ginm, ùefeated the Belgian army at llasselt aud Lou\'ain, and 
tlJl'eateneù Brussels. Le"Jpuld called on France anù England for 
aid. A French army entered Belgium, and an Engli:::.h fleet took 
up its position on the Dutch coast. The Dutch had to withdraw, 
but, by the assistance of the Easteru powers-which, after the 
suppression of the PoJish insurrection, were free to re111elnber 
once Inore the principles of the IIoly A1Jiance - a change was 
effected in t.1lC London tre:1ty, OctoLer 6th. According to the 
new protocol (the twenty-fonr articles), t]w whole of LuxemlJllrg 
waS not to fall to ]JcJgillm, but only the western part, with 
165,UOO inhabitants, 1l10stly \\Talloons; while the eastern, or Ger- 
man part, with 170,000, was to be restored to tl1C I\:ing of 1101- 
land, who Jlaù 11cld the fortress of Luxelnburg throughout. In 
compensation for the first - mentioned part, a few Linllmrg dis- 
tricts were also taken fr'lI11 ßf'hÔmn, awl 
he \\ as to pay llollanù 
)early 8,40U,000 
\1ldl'n (alwut $3,ÐfjO,OOO) as 1)(\1' share of the 
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national dcLt (,f the Xetherlands. A. h.ino' "illimn \\:is nut 

 
cuntcnt ,\ ith thi
, and refused his 8ignatllre, an ...\nO'lo- French fleet 

 
 
blorkallec1 t hc Vuteh coast, and a French army, unùer 
Iarshal 
Gérard, pa
sed the 13elgian boundaries,.N ovem ber 15th, 18:J2, in 
order to take the citadel of Antwerp. The gallant General Ch
:')é 
was still planted there with his Dutch garrison. After holdiH
 
out for more than a month, he had to surrender the citadel, ] )e- 
cember 
3d, and the Belgian troops at once marched in. ChdSSé 
and the 
arrison were canied to France as prisoners of war, and 
lIot n.l(':\se(l bcfo1"f' the fnllowin u . "'ear , whcn Kin.' '\ïlliam con- 
ö J 
 

entcd to t11e preliminar)' treaty nf 
Iay 21 st, 1833. The unCOffi- 
fortal,le stru(,p,le was not wholly set at rest before the Lonaon 


 . 
treaty uf 
\pril 19t]l, 1830, in which \Yilliam :Ü lcngth acc('pted 
the twenty-four articles, and conceded the free pa!'!':1ge uf the 
Schelde. 
Under tlH' government of LeopolJ 1., who marrieù, in 183
, the 
eldest daughter of Louis Philippe, l)rincess Louise, of Urleall!', 
HcJgimn was at liberty, undisturbed, to advance on the road of 
luaterial and intellectual de\'clopll1Cnt. The union of clerical
 
and liberals, having sern'd it
 purpose, soon gave place to a de- 
cided rupture. Both parties sought to secure the majority in 
the Cham ber:-" and thereby control the formation of thc luinis- 
try; mill Kin
 Leopold, the pattern of a constitutiunal king, nn- 
..ler whom, far mure than nudel' hi
 father-in-law, the constitution 
was a reality, alluwed thcm thcir own way. In the 1l1O
t diflìcult 
tilllCS, ('\,pn aft('r the Fcbruary re\"olution, and during' the <,:,ul'rem- 
acy of annexation - cr:n.ing Xapoleonism, he steereJ hi
 
hip of 

tate with the sag-acity anù circumspection of a 
tatesman. At 
his death, December 10th, 1865, the whole' land manife4ed un- 
fl'i,rneù !'OI'l"OW. 

 
This could not be said of England when Georg-e IV. died, June 

fHh, 1 k:
O. 
r('n W(
1"C g-lac1 to take lea\'e of the old rl'form-hater, 
an(l 
n.{'tl'(l with p1(,;lsurp the a('ccfo'sion of his hrothl'r, the I)llke 
of ( '};ueIJCl" ,dIU rllll'll as \ \Tilliam I Y. _\ccol"lling to Cll:,tnm, nn- 
tier a new kinn' a new ParJiament mÌ1st he chospn. 1'11(' o]el OIH' 
;-> 
wa
 (lissoln'll .Tuly 
;"jth, that unlucky day on whil'h Clwdes 
. 
si
n('d tllP OrlUliaUrCS, and so tIll' lleW elections fell exactly in a 
time when a freer, fresher air was Llowiu(' aerù...s the Challne'l. 

 
'1'111' yidory of the Frenl'h IH'opll
 was gn.(.ted \\ it h joy It) t11l' 
En
1islt. It wa.... rl'
ard('tl a
 a triulIlph \\ hich \\ uult! be fur tlu' 
G 
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good of all Europe. 
Ioreover, the national ri\'(llry coulJ not en- 
dure to see free England fall behind monarch-ruled France-to see 
\Yellington still Premier, while his protégó in \Tiucenlles, Polignac, 
had already been deprived of office. lIard as it was for him, first 
among all the ministers of foreign powers, \Yellington had already 
had to recognize Louis Philippe's gO\Tcrnment. \Yhcn he sur- 
veyed the result of the general elections, he found more than fifty 
votes less at tbe disposal of the ministry than before. The speech 
which he caused the king to make frOln the throne, November 2d, 
was all the l110re defiant. About reforms it said nothing. ire- 
land was only so far touched that measures for the maintenance 
of order were announced, as if that were enough to causc the 
o- 
cial evils to remedy themseh'cs. IIol1and was praised; the Bel- 
g!an revolution censured as causeless; and the prospect of the 
recognition of Don 
liguc1, Port.ugal's tyrant, held out. Such a 
speech was too lunch for even English nerves. In London and 
other cities the popular indignation displayed itself in riots. The 
dismissal of the n1Ïnisters was loudly demandcd in public meet- 
ings. The temper of the people was not improved by the fact 
that the king :1nd his n1Ïnisters took no part in the Lord 
Iayor's 
dinner, on account of a proposed attcmpt on \VeJlington's life. 
\Yith military pride \Vellington stilll'cmained at his post. 'Yhen, 
in the IIouse of Lord
, the liberal Earl Grey indicated parliamen- 
tary reform as the only means of saving England frmn rC\Tolution, 
\V cllington rc:-;ponded, with a kind of scorn, that the prescnt mode 
of reprcscntation was truly lllodel, sincc it ga\'c the great land- 
holders an o\'crWeenillg influcncc, and tlJat he woulJ oppose any 
measures looking to parliamentary reform. l\Ien began to see 
])10re plainly whither thcy were moving. In a debate on the ci\ril 
list, the n1inistry wcre left in a n1Ïnority, and tendered their re
ig- 
l1ation
; and, on the 16th of N ovem bel'. Earl nrcy was intrusted 
with the fOl'l11ation of a ncw ministry. This consisted of IIlem- 
bel's of the 'Vhig party, favorcrs of parlimncntary reform. Fol- 
lowers of Cannin
, like Palmerston, herc sat hy thc sidc of tried 
men of the ppoplc, lik0 Brougham. Grey at once annouIJced tu 
Parliament laiR poliry-non-intf'rvcntion without, anll parliamen- 
tary rcform within. It was her(', 3R it always i
 in great, histori.. 
cal (}l1('stions-what the go\-el'nment at fir
t persecutes and ('alnm- 
niates, it is at last obliged to adopt. 
Gerlllanj, tuo, spite ûf its prvvcrLial patiencc, could not wholly 
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escape the effects uf the July revolution. But there wa
 a
ain a 
Jnarkcd distinction behvl'en north and south German". I II tilt- 
latter tJlCre }Iad existed for more than a decade I"eprl'se;ltation Ilot 
Jllcrc1y uf certain cla

e
, but of the" hole people; awl th(' 
outh 
German constitutions were, according tù !)rince 
letternich's ,-jews, 
only too liberal. In the former, on the otllCr hand, there wa..., at 
t11e lTIOst, reprc
entation of the upper clas
es, in additioJl to which 
the rights of the noLles were extravagant, and the divi
ion of tax- 
ation unjust. lIence the excitement was far greater in the north 
than in the south. IIere and tllCre it resulted in 
light di
turh- 
anCl:S, and in collisions between the ]o\\"er clä
';)e
 and tlJe police; 
in a few cities it took a Juore serious form. 
In Brunswick, as in France and Belgium, a throne hecame ';L- 
cant. The heroic Duke Frederic 'Yilliam, known for his Juarc1a 
to the Xorth Sea in I80ü, and his death at Quatrebras in 181.:;, 
1eft two son
, Charles and '\
il1ia1ll, who wcre not yet of age. By 
his te
tament their guardian
hip was intrusted to King George 
IV., of England, who was at the same time King of Jfano,'cr. The 
llanovcrian n1Ïni
ter, Count !\Iiin
ter, e
tab]i:-;h('d for Brunswick "\ 
board of pri,'y councilJor
, with ,"on Schmidt-Phi
e]ùeck at its 
head, and made gootl pro,'ision for the administration of justice 
aud of the finances, but allowed fepresl'lltation in the Chamber of 
the Estates only to the nobles and cJer
y, and to the cities thrun
h 
their burgomasters. This left the goyerlllI1ent comparati,'cly un
 
restrained. ::)uch was the condition of affairs,," hen nuke ( 'harles 
a
sumed tile government in 18
3. I Ie h:ul been educated at dif- 
ferent courts, and fur that reason fwt symllletneally educated. ]n 
Vicuna he haù Leen lccturcù by his patron Prince 
letternich on 
the irresponsibility of princes, and after h:n"ing endureù the board 
of pri,'y councillors by his Ride fOl' three or four years, he abol- 
ished it, in 1827, in order from that time on to rule independent- 
ly. Bchmidt-rhiscldeck tieù to Hanover, and refu:,ed to give up 
the state papers. This cau
ed a se:ulllalous quarrel bctween tile 
duke on the one sidc, and T\:in
 George and f10unt )IÜIJ
ter un 
the other. Charles went so far as t\) han.
 up a pictnre of the J:tt
 
t('r in ].is garden anù 
hoot at it, anel to challeng'c him to a (llleI. 
Ifi} e,'cn elairncd that the guardianship 11:\(1 heen alHl:,ed for tile." 
pnrpose of ('rippling hi:,; intrllect, and educatin
 him to ignorance 
:lIHI clPJu"'1llkncc. 
ll
 would nut I'l'ce)
ni/.(\ the e'oll.4itlltinll l'('('au
l' it "as tuo 
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aristocratic, but accordcd no l110re popular one, simply setting his 
sovereign caprice above e\'erythin
. Furthermore, his mode of 
life gave the greatest offence. II is officials were in part illcapa- 
ble nnd immoral creature
, who permitted, with slavish subservi- 
ence, his interference in the administration of justice and of the 
finances, and the sale of public lands for the benefit of his private 
purse. lIe aroused against hinl not ll1erely the common people, 
but the nobility ns well. During the July revolution he was in 
Paris, and, full of consternation at the catastroplw in that city, he 
IllllTied home, re
olved in a similar event to act quite differently 
frm)} Charles X. Rmnor said that he had poisoned von Oyen- 
lwusen, his Blaster of the horse, and purposed giving his place to 
a Frenchman named Aloal'd, wh01n he had brought back with 
him. .A deputation of citizens represented to hil)} the temper of 
the people, and demanded the redress of grievances, and the Sl1l11- 
l110ning of the Estates. Tlwreupon he doubled the guards, and 
lIlounted sixteen cannon before the barracks. Then the people- 
rose, Septmuber 7th, 1830; and while the dul;;:e, with his troops, 
stood in the palace square, stormed the palace at an unguarded 
spot. The discontented officers stood by and let it Lappen. 
Charles had to flee, and his palace was burnt behind hinl. The 
committee of the Estates convened the Estates of the country, 
and beggcd the duke's brother, Prince ""jllimu, who was in n1Ïli- 
tary service in Berlin, to undertake the government. lIe arrived 
from Berlin three days later, assUllled the government" for the 
present" as governor-general of the duchy, to which he was ap- 
pointed by Charles, and caused tbe Estates to solicit the IGng of 
:England's mediation. But Charles left London, whither he had 
fled, went to Frankfort, and issued proclmnations promising envi- 
able institutions. lIe found only unbelievers; and when, in No- 
vember, with about eighty Inen enlisted in the lIarz, he entered 
Brunswick territory, he was driven back by an outpost of black 
jägers. He again fled, this time to Paris. IIellceforwanl he 
wandered about like a knight-errant, c\'crywhere distin
nisllcù by 
his extravagancies. IIis repeated attempts to re-estaLlish him- 

('lf in his duchy were vain. lIe never came to Germany again, 
;md died at Geneva, August 18th, 1873. 
It was a peculiar irony of fate that it was a sppcial protégé (jf 
^fetternil:h upon whom the lot of dethronement fell, and that his 
pliant tool, the Viet, was forceù tu ratify the faet. Little as thè 
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cllall
e
 in Unlllswil'k alld the uthCl' north-ncl"luan 
tates were to 
the taste of the Diet, it did not dare tù step in, lJayonet in hand, 
after the manner of the prcvious dCf'aùe, fOl' fear that, in the then 
condition of the worlù, this Inight fan, and not cpa'neh, the fire. 
I t even gave the different government,; the wise a(h ic.;c tu rl'(he
!i 
:lctual grievances :lilt! reJe(,lll previous pledges, in orùer to a\ oiù 
all cau:,e of insurrcction, The vcry Diet which, beforc and after- 
w:ud in all quarrels aLUl1t constitutions, judged the princes only 
ri
ht, and even had an encolIra
ing word for their illegal cncroach- 
nwnts, now fiet itself Oll the side of th(' sllhjects, accepted their 
complaint" a;.rainst Charles of Brunswick, aflil'liled his aLsolllte in- 
capacity to govern, anù ratified the accession of his brother '\ïl- 
Jiam. lie elltered npon the govermnent, 
\pril 
5th, 1831, with 
t IIf' consent uf all his paternal rdative
, The nobles, W}lù were 
the originators of this insurrection, satisfied Ly the change uf 
ruler:" \\ ished no further alterations whatC\'er; but the people 
clamored for an improvement of the constitution, and got it. 
The ncw constitution was proclaiuleù October 12th, 1832, as the 
funùamentallaw of the land. 
In Electoral IIesse, also, the chief stone of Fotmnblin
 was the 
person of the prince. Elcctor 'Yilliam II. had snceeeded his fa- 
ther in the govcrnment in 18
 1. lIe did away with the restorc,l 
cues of the soldier:", it is true, but himself cau
cd much di

atls- 
faction hy ]lis coar
e conduct; by hi
 open neglert of }lis wif{" :1. 
si
tel' of the !,:illg of Pru

ia; Ly hi
 offcnsin:ly open illterro\Jrse 
with his llli
tre:,,
, whom he h:1<1 mal1(' Cuuntc

 I:eichenbaeh; and 
lJY the arLitrary levying of taxes, a 
reat part of which t10\\ cd 
into the pockets of the elector anù the counte

, instead of into 
the public chest. For the sake of protection against his people, 
and in order to h:1\'c t110 sons of the Ueichenbach made Aus- 
trian connb, he llad, after a short spasm of opposition, ca
t himself 
unre'1erveùly into the arms of the !\letternich system, and fl'om 
that time on he allowed himsl'lf the 
reatest indi
crrtion
, The 
cvcnh in I)ari
 and Hru:"scIs awakened hopes and plans in Eief'- 
torallleR"e, which viewed its prince and his government" ith dis- 
like' and contempt. The ag-itation Legan \\ ith a bre:hlriot on 

cptcmbcr IGth, and e1Hlcù by eompellin
 the elector to conH'ne 
the Estates ûf the country, 3nù to sign, January 5th, 1831, the 
new constitutional charter, in drafting which Profe

or Jurdan, uf 

Iarburg, had been especially 3cth'c, nut as t}lC citizens of CaJlÒ
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sel also insisted upon the departure of Countess lleichenbach, 
anù twice compelled the elector to send her away, residence at 
the capital or at 'Yïlhelmshöhe became di
tasteful to him, and he 
betook himself to IIanau, and soon afterward to Frankfort-ùn-the- 

Iain. But according to tllC constitution he could not rule the 
country from foreign territory; and hence, SepteIn bel' 30th, 1831, 
be appointed his son Frederic 'Villiam co-regent. The latter, 
whose cllaracter was more in harmony with that of his father 
than was good either for hÍ1nself or the country, conducteù the 
business of the governn1ent frOln this time forward. 
The neighboring Upper IIesse was also affected by the general 
fm'er for re,'olutions. In September of 1830 a peasant outbreak 
occurred there, which recalls in 1l1any of its traits the years 15
4 
and 1525. A few thousand peasants CaIne together, sought to 
dictate laws by means of scythes and pitchforks, gpoke of equali- 
ty and liberty, raved about the abolition of imposts and customs, 
showed their courage principally in burning custOln-houses ana 
baronial docun1ents, and after a few days were dispersed hy the 
troops of Prince Emil, of IIesse. 
In tl1C kingdOlll of Saxony it was not a court scandal which 
excited revolt and brought aboat an uphea,'al, but an effete sys- 
tCln of go\
ernment. In Septéu1ber, 1830, there were street riots 
in Leipzig and Dresden. Iu the capital, the city hall and police 
head-quarters were carried by storn1, and a citizen guard estab- 
lished. The dismissal of the ministers, tbe adoption of a consti- 
tution granting representation of the people, change of the mu- 
nicipal system, abolition of Press censorship, and expulsion of the 
Jesuits, were delnanded from the láng. The Jesuits exerted a very 
harmful influence on sc"eral mClnbers of the Roman Catholic royal 
llOuse; and the land that was once the cradle of Protestantism was 
of necessity most deeply stirred when it saw Protestantisln's arch- 
cllClnies nesting on its hearth. A men10rial from 120 village COIn- 
munities estilnated that 80,000 peasants were without represen- 
tation in the parliament, and demanded representation for them. 
The king had to yield. He appointed his nephew, the universally 
popular Prince Frederic, co-regent, and, Septem bel' 4th, 1831, he 
took the oath to the constitution drawn up by the Estates of the 
country. The movement for liberty spread o"er the Saxon duch- 
ies, and attained there, also, its immediate aims. 
The kingdom of IIanover was drawn into the new mo,'ement 
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frOll1 èauscs f:imilar to thu
e uperating' in 
a'X()1J y. Here JUlllt.U'- 
tit-urn blo01l1cd in fullc:-;t luxuriancc. Feoruary 8th, 183], an insur- 
rection, in which both 
tudl'nts and l'itil(,l!s took part, broke uut 
in Göttingen. ..A citilcn guard ,\ a
 formell, a new constitution 
demandeù, and au "..Accusation of the administration of 
lüllstcr 
before the tribunal of puolic opinion" circulatctl through the 
l'()llntry. Tlw governor-general, the Duke of Cambridge, caw..ed 
Uüttingen to be occupied by soldiers, before whmn the \\ hole 
revolution vani
hed. :\IoJ"eo\"er, he went thither in person, listened 
to the grievanccR, and promiscd a constitution :Llbpted to the a
e 
-one pcrmitting rcprl'
entatiun uf the pcuple. 11y his persu.l
ion, 
Kin
 \\
illiam was broug:ht to dismj
R COHnt )lÜnstcr as the rep- 
re:-i('ntative of all that wa
 hated. Call1bri(lge was appointed vice- 
roy of llano, cr; the Estates-a part of the deputies to which 
wcre newly c1ceted-nwt, and approvcd of the draft of a consti
 
tution pl'cparc(l hy a COlllm ittee com pl'i
ing thl' llistorian J Jahl- 
IJlanll among' its Tllembers. This new constitution was adoptcd 
in 183:
, 
pite of the upposition of the noLility. 
Ho to the sonth-(
erman ("oll
titutionR four new onCR were 
aeldc(l ill thc.nnrtll. The efforts of tIle J )iet to pre
s these eoun- 
tries tlown into the uld R) stcm of Estates was fru:-ötrateel, and 
therehy a victory won for constitutionalism. Evcn the princcs 
were ,"cry far from ca])ing- in tllO I )iet :ltHI the gJ"eat power...., 
whu
c dicta they fcarclI THore than they did the' dl'man(l:; of the 
pcople. The question was how long- this would I3st; whether 
the cvent
 in Poland and Hllssia woulel not tlri\'e the thermometer 
down. 
'Vherc monarchics followed the liberal lead, 1"epuLlics could not 
remain behind. The separate cantons anù the gcncral govcrnmcnt 
of Switzerland had, in the third decade of this century, relapsed 
into the same reaction as the other conntrics of Europc. The 
di:-iproportion wbich we ha,'c fOHml in north Germ:my, hl't.wcen 
the right
 of the nobles al1(1 those of the people, cxisteel }1t
J"f' :d
n. 

Iost of the cantons had an aristocratic go\'crnmcnt, in which a 
few privileged families, the patricians, had RO decidcd a prepon- 
cll'r:lllce tllat therp wa
 practically no rrpn'sentation of the peoplc. 
.\:; fOl"Iuerly, aJnong- the IIansl'atic citil'
, a distinction was maùe 
hetween Stadt and .Ami (city and 
1l1)ject province), so now in 
Switzerland the 
ame distinction wa:o\ maùe between Stadt and 
Landsclw/
 (city and out1yill
 ùi
trict). The citizen
 of the lat. 
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tel' could senù lmt few rrpre
cntatives to the (h-
at Council of a 
canton. 
'Yith such privileges in the hand
 of the patrician families. the 

ldministration of the country was as had as possible. The úfli- 
cial::; were appointed rather on the score of birth than 111erit; the 
finances were not always Jnanagcù in the puLlic interest; the a<<l- 
ministration of justice wa
 proycr1ially baJ. As little attention 
was paid to general laws for the bcnefit of donlestic intercourse 
and traffic as in Germany; and the Swiss Diet, which met in one 
of the Directorial Cantons (Berne, Zurich, and Luzerne), did not 
yield to the German in reactionary sentiment. It was strongly 
attached to the 
Ietternich system, and sent its people as merce- 
naries to France and Naples, in order to afford the young patri- 
cians appointments as oHicers. 
'Yith such republics the young generation, wllich was growing 
up at the universities and elsewhere, was not satisfied. There 
sprung up everywhere a liberal opposition to the rule of the oli- 
garchies; and, after the npri
illgs in north Germany, the demau(l 
for constitutional refonn became f'till 1110re gencral. Societies 
were formed; the liberal Pres
 was never weary of proclaiming 
the principles of the new era-political equality, abolition of all 
privileges, equal representation for an the citizens of a canton, 
freedom of the Prcss, etc. - and demanding their adoption in 
Switzerland. Berne-at that timo the Directorial Canton, and 
the one whose 
on\l'nment was the 1I10st aristoeratic-issued, Sl'p- 
tom bel' 22d, 1830, a circular to the various cantonal govcrnment
, 
urging the adoption of l1)easures against the Press, and the main- 
tenance of tho old constitutions. This only fanned tho excitement 
into a blaze. In the months of October and November meetings 
of the notables and people were held in almost nIl the cantons; 
the principlcs of the now constitutions were laid down; and after 
a few weeks the go,'ernments were compelled to accept them. 
Beforo the July revolution, in )lay, 1830, the oligarchico-u]tra- 
montane government had been overthrown in Tessin, anù another 
set np on a dCll10cratic basis. In the autumn the Thurgovians 
were the first to oxact a constitutional assembly and a change of 
the constitution, and the new constitution was adopted Ly tJlC 
people in ßlarc11, 1831. 
Iatters took the same courso in Zurich 
-whore the essential point was tho rclati\"o representation of the 
Landsclwft and the too powerful city; in Am'gau, in St. Gallen, 
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in Luz<,rne, in S\)lcure, in Fl'eilmrg-where the hierarchical aris- 
tocracy, supported by the .J esuits awl COIlg('eg-ationali:4s w hv IUlll 
Lccn driven out vf France, called out the soldier:-" but were 0\ cr- 
thro\\ n with all their appurtenances; in V at1l1- \\ here, with 
French hot- headedne:;
, the member,; of the Great Council of 
Laus:mne were as
aileù with the cry, ., .DO\\ 11 with tll<' tyrants!" 
and a radical constitution was adopted; in Schaffhausen awl in 
lkrne-where for a long time the government cntertained the 
mad plan of Inaintaining itself by the help of the discbar
ed 
Swiss guards of Charles X. In Hasle, where there were bloody 
('ollisions between the soldiers of the Landsclwft and th0-.:c of the 
city, and the troops of the 
wiss Diet Jlad to interfere to adju!'t 
the quarrcl, the Great Council of the city prefelTed a separation 
from the Landsclwft to submitting to its requirements. :;0 in 
tho yeal' 1832 the two half-cantons of the city of Ba:,le and tllO 
Landschoft of Dasle (with its government at Liestal) were form- 
ed. A similar desire for separation of city anù Lundscltaft Inan- 
ifested itself in Switz and ,. alais, and was only rcmo\'ed after Lit- 
ter strup:gles. In U ri, U nterwalden, Zug, Geneva, G larns, .A ppen- 
zell, anù the country of the Orisons, on the other hand, the uld 
constitutions remained in force. In Kellchåtel, where the liberal 
party was un willing longer to recognize the I\:ing of Pl'lls!'ia as 
their sovereign, but was IlCld down hy the ellerg-y of the Prns:-,ian 
general \"on Pfllel, the morement ended in a yictorr for the e
- 
isting- 
o\'crn mente 
])ifIercnt frOln all the hitherto depicted hitl1ations wa:-; the 
tate 
of affairs in Italy. Thi
 time it wa" not Kaples and riedmont, 
a
 ten years before, but the States of the Church, which were the 
theatre of the moven1ent. The govermnent, which consi
tca of 
nothing but cardinals, was thoroughly hated, and was compared, 
and to oe compared, only ,,,ith the Turkish g-orernment. In 
spite of all persecutions, the Carbonari had spread o\"er the \\ }lOle 
country, and had many adherents among the educated cl3,.:)'e
. 
Upon these circles the nf'\Vs of the July rc\'olution fell \\ ith con- 
nr1
ing effect. The centro of the new com
piracy was Holog-na. 
One citizen of that placr' was so delighted with the Great rVeek 
in Paris that he wanted to ha\.e it get U by the 
i(le of the 
i
 
days of the creation:' From Bologna the a
itation sproatl to 
other cities, and even to Home itself. Pope Pius YIII. died No- 
yember 30th, 1830. The ensuing interregnum seemed a good 
ü* 
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time to strik
. IIopes wcre entertained of France, wllich haJ 
long been jealous of Austria. Thc French cabinet, it is true, an- 
nounccd, in answer to inquiries, that it would not meddle in I ta1- 
ian affairs, but at the saU1C time, also, that it would pern1it no in- 
terference on the part of any other state. If this non-interven- 
tion principle, the very opposite of that which had formerly been 
ad')pted and put into practice by the congresses of Troppau, Lai- 
bach, and Verona, were strictly adhered to, and Austria restrained 
frOin intervention, the Ca'i"bonari ,vere sure of their ability to dis- 
pose of the domestic government, and carry out the national pro- 
graIlllne. And if A ustria should interfere, then France would be 
forced by her pledge into armed participation, and out of the cou- 
test between these two states they hoped to see tllO white-red- 
and-green of the national colors issne. 
The Napoleon family was deeply involved in this movement. 
The July revolution had inspired then1 with new hopes. Napo- 
leon's son, the unfortunate Duke of Reichstadt, was pressed by se- 
cret agents and letters to allow himself to be proclaimed Napo- 
leon II. But, thongh "Europe's prisoner," full of talent and 
zeal for military studies, like his father, glowed with longing at 
France's call to set hil11self at her head, he was condemned, under 
the watcl)ful eyes of his grandfather and l\Ietternich, to the pain 
of causing his hoJiest fec1ings to appeal' tho opposite of what 
thoy were, and, as a Napoleon, had to speak in fa\"or of the Bour- 
bons. The 111ovoments of the other Napoleons were less hmn- 
pered. Jerome's two sons attracted tho attention of the Carúo- 
nari, as well as of the Roman government; and the two sons of 
the Dutch ex-king and 11orte11so threw thmnsclves into the arms 
of the revolution at the instigation of the !\Iodenese 
Ienotti, nn- 
concerned as to whether this would cost their aunt, the ex-empres
 
!\faric Louise, her widow's portion or not. 
The head of the 
Iodenese conspirators, 
Ienotti, designed 
striking in l\Iodena, February 4th, 1831, but was apprehended, 
with fifteen of his accomplices, by the old despot, Duke Francis 
IV., on the preceding evening. But since almost at the same 
time the wl10lc ducl)y broke out in rebellion, Francis had to lea\'e 
the country, February 5t11, :md fled first to 1\Iantua and then to 
Vienna, dragging 
Ienotti along with him. A provisional gov- 
ernment was established, and the 
Ioc1ellc
e army placet) under 
the command of General Zucchi, a Ulan trained in the Napoleonic 
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school. F('hruary 1 :3tl1, Parma rose, and 
r aric Loni:-.,' h
ul to tll'C 
to l)jacenza. Of most importance werc the proceedings in Bo- 
logn<i. The news of the occurrences in 
lodena arou::,ed immense 
excitclllCut in that city. The papal commissioner wa
 oLliged to 
gi ,'e his consent to the or
anization of a citizen 
uard and a pro- 
visional gO\ ernment. \\ïthin three weeks all the 
tates of the 
Church were in rebellion, with the exception of Home and a few 
cities in Ie l\larche. The provisional government of Dologna, 
under pressure from the Curbonari, declared, Febrnary 8th, that 
"the temporal rule which the Homish lligh-priest has c},.ercised 
o\er tl1Ïs province has actually alill rightfu1Jy ceased forever," 
and sUlllllloned the represcntatives of the cities and provinces to 
llleet at Bologna. This new parliament assembled in Bologna 
February 2üth, and adopted a provisional constitution for" the 
united Italian provinces." A presiùcnt, a council of mini
ter
, and a 
legislative assembly, wcre to 
tand at thc head of thc state. Diplo- 
lllats were sent to England and France, and the worlù enlightened 
by a manifesto rCf!:anling the 
itl1ation in the States of the Church. 
In the TIICan time, FeLrnary 2d, a ncw Pope, Gregory XVI., 
11ad bcen choscn, who, with his resolute secrctary of state, Can1i- 
nal Bernetti, had no intention of lettin
 llim
elf be 
o easily 
shaken out of tllC s:1<hlle. 110\\ ew'r, his proclamation to his 
"dearly Lclo\'e<l suLjccts" founcl hut few listcllcr
; and (iar,linal 
Benvenuti's mi
sion to excite a counter-rc\'olution in thc pro\"inc('s 
. wa
 tIl\vart<'l1 throng-h his capture 1))" the reLcl
. The:-;p, poor! y 
armed though they werc, aJ\'anced under Colonel Sercogll3.lIi illto 
the neighborhood of Home, anll threatrned the city with a sack, 
but had to retire in 
pite of the fanta
tic plans of lIortense'
 two 
sons, wlJO accompanicd the e
pediti()n. 'The ....\w4rians pressed 
forwm'd all t1.e more quickly, true to thcir ola principlc of hur- 
rying with their extin
llishers to any spot in Italy \\ hcre a crater 
opencd. Thc threats of the French gù\'ernment 
3.\"e them JittJ
 
conccrn. They knew, furthermore, that Louis Philippe was of :\ 
quite different mind from llis minister
-a donLle-dealin
 which 
so disgusted Lafitte, the mini
ter pre
illent, that he ga'"c in hi:, 
resignation. Louis Philippe' "as a.s little inclincll to ru:;:.h into 
war with anothcr powcr, and inflame the rc\ ollltionary ra:,
ion
 
of France for Italy aR for BI'I
inm. '\Ïth a pl"ote:-;t a
ain
t the 
il1\LlSion of the An
trian
, which the Fl'elich i.ullha
sadur was to 
delh'er at the ltomi:-;h conrt, thc matter wa::; at an e1lc1. 
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The 
\nstI'ian general Frimont, who Lad conùuctccl tLe inter- 
\"cntion in Xaples in 1821, was intrusted with the chief commawl 
on this occasion also. February 25th, the rebels were defeated at 
Firenzuola, and the whole of Parma was occupied. The 1\Ioden- 
ese, under Zucchi, were defeated at N ovi, by General Geppert, after 
a gallant resistance; anù 1\Iarch 9th, l)uke Francis, thirsting for 
vengeance, re-entered bis capital. Zucchi fell back on Bologna, 
whcre, trusting to France, but slight preparations for resistance 
had been mad('. In order to g-i\re no offence to Louis J>hilippe, 
the two Napoleonic princes had been removed fron1 the army, 
and permission refused theul to serre even as volunteers. On the 
way to Ancona, the elder, Xapoleon Louis, fell ill in Forli, and was 
carried off by the 111easles, !\Iarch 17th, before his mother could 
reac;b him. The younger, Louis Napoleon, destined to sit on the 
imperial throne of France, was rescued fron1 the greedy hands of 
the Austrians, after various adventures and disguises, by the en- 
ergy and cunning of his n10t11er. 
Italy's was already a lost cause. A third Austrian di\'ision, 
under General Bentheim, crossed the Po, l\Iarch 6th, anù occupied 
Ferrara and COluachio. Zucchi, appointed to the chief comnland 
of the Bolognese army, fell back with the provisional governnlent 
to Ancona. The Austrians cntered Bologna 1\Iarch 21st, were vic- 
tors in the Lloody battle of Rin1Ïni on the 25th, and occupied An- 
cona, under General Geppert, on the 29th. Zllcchi and the leaders 
of the revolution had already embarked for Corfu, but w('re O"CI'- . 
taken by the Loats sent in pllr::;uit and brought back to Venice. 
On the representations of Louis Philippe, who had to act with 
circumspecti::m in presence of the opposition and the Press, the 
Papal government, after the supprcssion of the revolt, behaved 
with l110re nloderation than nlen had expected. An amnesty, 
fron1 which only the leaders of the rebe]]ion were excluded, was 
published, and a few improvements introduced into the adminis- 
tration. The Duke of 1\Iodena, the only prince in Europe who 
had not recognized Louis Philippe, proved less accessible. IIp 
executed 
Ienotti and the lawyer Borelli, condemned others to 
the galleys or cast thCln into prison, and confiscated their estatc
. 
The _A.llstrians evacuated the Rtates of the Church in July, 1831 ; 
but .January 28th of the following year, when Cardinal Albani, 
with his armed mob, gained posscssion of the so-called legations, 
and conlmitted a slJallleful massacre in the city of ForJi (21st 
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January), they re-entered Hulog-na, received by the iuhal)itant
 :t'i 
deliverers. This 
eculld inva
ion was very awkward for the French 
cabinet. In order to c
taLli
h a counterpoise, troop:;; were ha
tily 
embarked in TOlllon, and Ancona \Va;:, occupied, without Papal 
consent, 011 the 23d uf February. IIowever, the native antilOri- 
ties were respected, and the occupation almost" holly confineù to 
the citadel. 
So this second It'11ian revulution had failed for the 
allle rea- 
son as the first. "itllOut help from abroad, limited to a f:IHall 
part of Italy, it was no match for the .Austrian arms. If, in 1831, 
the Carbonari in 
aple
 \'ainly expected a revolution in thp 
tate:,; 
of the (111l11"ch, while tho
(' in Piedmont awaited in vain the 1"i
inc" 
:") 
of 
Iilè1n, so now the revolutionists uf central Itnly saw themselves 
thrown on their own re
ources. Xeithel' Naples nor l)iedmont 
wa
 willing to bleed a second time. 
rorcover, Loth 
tates had 
at that time new rulers, who suught in their first months to ma]i:c 
themseh-es popular by liberal measures. In Xaples, I\:ing Ferdi- 
nand I. had died in 18
5. IIi
 son, Francis 1., who had played 
the revolutionist in 1820, and then as king proved as had a
 his 
father, died in November, J 8:30. Ferdinand II., his twenty-year- 
olù son, seemed for a short time to be steering for the hegellluny 
of Italy, with the help of the liberal party; but he soon allowed 
himself to be brought about hy l\Iettcrnich. In Piedmont the 
inflexible Charles Fclix had held down with a strong hand all 
attempt:,; at rebellion. lIe died in April, 1831, anù hi
 suece
sur 
was Charles A\luert, that ])rince of Carignan who, in 18:31, had su 
completely cúmpromiseù himsc]f with both siùl-s. But, fu, he :1]>- 
. pcared to ha,.e broken utterly \\ ith the absolute system of hi
 
predece

or, and to have initiated a more liberal policy, hC' he- 
caDle again the object uf hope
. 
The rm'oIution in Italy had rendel'ed it impossible for 
\u
- 
tria to bestow her patriarchal attention on the changes in Ucr- 
lnany and Switzerland. The insurrection in Poland prcvented 
the Emperor :Xicholas, of Hussia, from giving \'ent in a military 
way to his rage at the re,.olntions in France and Belgium. IIC' 
had received the kingdom of Poland frou1 his brother _\lexander 
as a constitutional monarchy, having its own army, the manage- 
ment of its own finances, a ::;cparate administration-in general, 
a moderately indcpcll<lent c\.istenee. ,And yct thc Pole
, who 
could not forget tho grcatnc
s of former crnturic
, felt that they 
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werc lllerely an impotcnt ap1>cnùagc of the Hu
siall culossus, anù 
that they and their constitution lived only by the Czar's favor. 
Their relations to Nicholas were disturbed at hi
 ,"ery accession. 
!\Iany Poles, who sought to take advantage of that opportunity 
for the reunion of Lithuania with Poland, werc invoked in the 
IniJitary con
piracy in St. Petersburg in thc year 1825. The tri- 
bunal which had to pronounce sentence acquitted them. A1though 
Nicholas confirmed the sentence, he could not refrain frOln cx- 
pressing his displeasure. The pi.osperity of the land increased 
greatly under Prince Lubecki's excellent administration of the 
finances, and sensible Poles preferred the furtherance of material 
and intellectual development to that of political and national. 
The enthusiasts, on the othcr hand, tlJOught that they could 
nlake a revolution with a handful of students and lieutenants. 
They looked toward France, which had always been closely con- 
nected with the Pole
, especially by the late brotherhood of arms 
during the Napoleonic wars, and held everything which the Em- 
peror Alexander had given thCln as nothing in comparison with 
that which they, in their wild fancies, hoped to be able to obtain. 
Politicians of sentiment, as they are to this dar, they considered 
it possible, in spite of the three great neighboring states, not only 
to rend Poland completcly frOl11 Russia, but al
o to reunite into 
one grcat kingùolll of Poland all the pro,'inces which had been 
torn froln ]lCr since the first partition between Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia in 1772. 
As commonly happens in such cases, a great blunder was made 
in filling the 1nost important post. Alexander had confideù the 
military command in Poland to his eldest brother, Constantine. 
This prince, w Ito, 011 account of his utter incapacity, had been 
obliged to abandon the imperial throne to his YOl1nger brother 
Nicholas, was good enough, forsooth, for Poland. But it was in 
Poland that a l11an of tact was, in reality, most needed. Constan- 
tine was guilty of the most stupid breaches of the constitution. 
lIe interfered in the administration of justice; for insignificant 
off{'nces against" red tape" he treated officers as dishonorahle 
suLjects; like his friend 
letternich, he nlaintained at home and 
abroad a horde of Rpies to deceive him and plunder the land; 
and he saw in Polish patriotism the l110st heinous of crimcs. No 
wonder that, when Inen spoke of hatred toward ltussia, Con
tan- 
tine was the name fir:;t named. And yet, married to a YOl1ng 
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Pulc who Lore the title rrillccs:; of Lo\\ iCl, he afIcctcd d 8(Jccial 
affection for that kingdom. 
.A few men wished to rai
e the standard of reùellion in the 
year 1828, when Hu>;sia wa:') occupied with the Turkish war. In 
the followin
 year, during the prcsence of the Czar in \Varsaw, 
the BlUst impatient even talked of assas
inating him and the 
rrince
 that were with him. Both !JIans were given up because 
it was believed that they would find too little sympathy amon
 
the people, and because the parties were not united. It wa
 ùe- 
termined to await an uprisin
 in France. That CaIne, and the 
old con
pirators, Lieutenants Zaliwski and 'Yysocki, at once called 
a council of a few of thcir friends. 4\8 they were not yct pre- 
pareJ, it wa:; decided to wait until the following February. The 
old gencral
 were applied to to take the chief command, but none 
of them would acccpt it. The other generals and colonels also 
refused to work with tho conspirators, although they might not 
work against them. The latter diù not let themselves be dis- 
mayed, howe,'er, but named a committcf' of dircction, anù sent 
af!cnts to Lithuania, I J odolia, and V olhynia. The nnòcrtaking 
sel.med likely tu be wreckcd at the ,'ery start on the old di:'lwion 
of the Poles. Ea.ch of the different parties ùclieved itself th(' 
sole possessor of tho right mcans to win tho iTH1cpcndence of ro- 
J3I1J. The aristocratic party, at whose head stood] )rince .Adalll 
Czartoryski, wi:,hed to a"oid a prematnre colli
ion with I
l1
:,ia, to 
strcngthen the country by reforms of o,'ery description, anJ to 
increa:;c its power uf attraction on tbe sundcred provinces. 'fhe 
democrats, foromost mnong whom was Joachim Lc1ewcl, <]UOIl- 
dam professor in the llni,-cr:;ity at \\Tilna, disregarding the actual 
conditions of politic
, ùomanJed immediate action -separation 
from l
ll:;sia, ro-establishmcnt of the old rolisb kin
(lom, and equal- 
ity of all cla
scs in theil' political ri
ht:,. Between thc:;e two 
thcre were many shados of opinion. On one point all "ero united 
-the 
reatest possible froodOln fronl Ru
:;ia. In rc
pect of the 
Jneans to be u
ed, and the Focial ends to bo attained, views difTl\red 
widely. 
At the enJ of October appeared a n13llife,to of the (\
ar, whi('h 
waH lookod. upon a
 tho heral,l of a declaration of war and the 
formatiun of a coalition against Franco and Hel
Ónm. The com. 
manù "as issued to place the Polish army on a "ar footing'. Thc 
1'olos fearod that their army wouh1 he le(l acr()

 tit<' frontier, and 
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put to foreign nses. It was nece
sary to act all the more quickly. 
At the same tilDe, it was easy to see that the secret of the conspir.. 
acy was no longer preserved. There were acts as imprudcnt as 
in the August days iu Brussels. On the Belvedere, the plea
Ul'e 
residence of the Graud-duke Constantine, was found posted this 
placard: "To rent after New-year'8." IT et the grand-duke acted 
as though there were not the slightest danger in sight. The 
evening of Ko\'ember 2üth, 1830, had been fixed upon as the 
time for action, as on that day all the sentinels on duty would be 
Poles. The officers of all 1>olish regiments were assembled, the 
plan imparted to them, and their participation required in the 
name of the nation. 
The 29th of N oVClnber came. Six o'clock in the evening was 
the hour agreed upon. The conflagration of a brewery at one 
end of the city was to be the signal. The flames were not visi- 
ble e\'eryw here, and hence arose some confusion at the outset. 
Some had undertaken the assassination of the grand-duke; others, 
the surprising and disarming of the Russian cavalry and infantry; 
others, the capture of the arsenal. 'Vith the cry, " Death to the 
tyrants!" about twenty men fell npon the Belvedere, and killed 
the vice-president and a general who looked like the gmnd-duke, 
but did not find the grand-duke himself, for at the first alarnl he 
had fled, with the Prussian mnbassador Schmidt, to a neighboring 
hut. The disarming of the Russian regiments also failed; for 
they had drawn up in battle array before their barracks, and the 
160 ensigns, \"ith whom 'V ysocki came marching up, were repulsed. 
An attack on their part would have nlade an end of the whole 
matter, but no one gave the cOlumand. Several of their generals 
and colonels had been shot on their way to the barrac]\:s; for 
Zali wski had succeeded in the capture of tl1C arsenal, and 15,000 
nluskets had been distributed among the people. On the follow- 
ing morning the Hussian troops found themseh:es hemmed in on 
all sides, and Constantine, in the belief that it was merely a popu- 
lar tumult which he n1ight quietly leave to wear itself out, vacatûd 
the city. lIe l1alted for two days at 'Yierbzna, about four miles 
from '\Varsaw, and it was not until the 3d of December, when the 
Polish troops that had 111arched out with him returned to \Varsaw, 
that he and llis Russians marched to the frontier. The w]lole 
country rose bellind him. Both fortresses yielded, with their 
enormous military store
. In eight days all was o\'er, and the 
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country was frLc frum Hlissian garrisoH3. Pulancl had had it
 
"g-reat "cck." The juLilatiun wa
 indcscriLable. After 
l1f"h 
SUCCCS:3CS nothing was considered impo
sible. Hut the military 
power of ltus
ia was a different adversary frotH Charles X. and 
his courtiers, and not quite the same as 1 rolland. 
!>>rince Lubecld, the 1l10
t influential member of the Council of 
.Administration, the highpst triLunal for the internal afIair
 of Po. 
land, thought that by takin
 a few popular aristocrats into that 
body he could guide the rebellion into a quiet channel. nut thc 
revolutionist
, who under Lclewel's ]ea({ hat! formcd a patriotic 
club in tll(' city hal1, werc i1l sati
fied with this. LnLe('ki had to 
disband the Council of 
\dministration, and c:,taL]ish a provisional 
go,'crnmcnt, with Prince .Adam Czartoryski at its head. Le]ewcl 
was also a mp])}hcr of this gov('rnment, lInt th
 ruling- element 
\\'a
 overwhelmingly aristocratic. December 5th, it appointc!{ thc 
si xtY-Jear-o]J Gencral J oscph CIJlopicki commander-in-chief, and 
then dictator. 'rhis man, who had sen'cd under Ko:;;.ciu
zko, anù 
had made 
e\'el'al campaigns under Kapoleon, poss('ssed thc most 
popnlar name of all tbe generals; but neither his strategical 
know]ctlg-e nor his political F-\agacity were F-\uch as to fit him for a 
post of thi
 de:-\cription. lIe did not hopc to sncceed by fig-hting-, 
but l)y negotiationF-\. 'Yith the wcll-kllown character of the C7,U' 
Nicholas, negotiations were u,,-cless, and deprived the Polc,; of the 
possil)ility of rapidly ('arryin
 the rebellion o"el" into the old Po- 
lish pnn'inces. To re
train the democratic clements seelllf'({ to 
hinl of more importance than to prepare for an implacable war. 
lience it was that, in a F-\ittin
 of the pro\'Í8ional gO\'l'rnnH'nt, Le 
proclaimed himself dictator, dismis:-,e(l I
clewe], retaincd the other 
]nembers as ministcr
, 
ent Lack the volunteers who werc hurry- 
ing up fronl Lithuania, Ga]icia, and Posen, and dc
patchcù Prince 
Lnbl'cki and Count Jezierski to St. Petersbnrg a
 :unba...:;;adors to 
assure the Czar of Poland's fidelity, and to urge upon him thrce 
wishes-adhcrence to the constitution, exclu
ion of ltus,ian g'lr- 
risong, and ('1S far as possible) union of Lithuania with Poland. 
The Po]i
h Diet assembled 1 )ecembel' 1 Hth, sanctioned the re\- 
olution of Nuvembcr 
üth as the cxpression ùf the popular will. 
confirmed Chlopicki as dif'tator, and a(ljourned at his wish unt il 
January 1 üth. The didator named a ministry, into \\ hirh he was 
compclled to admit Lclewe1, :lIlt{ a national council with Czarto- 
ryski as president. Ill' foun({ Ilill1:-iclf c
posell to the attal'ks of 
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the U clubists," who reproached hinl "ith inability, and even with 
treason. They sought to undermine his position, and to alienate 
the army from him; and, although he caused the arrest of Lelcwe1 
and others, he was obliged to set thCln free again. Then appeared 
the Czar's proclamation of Decen1ber 19th, in which unconùitional 
submission was required, and the in,'asion of the Uussian troops 
announced; and on January 13th Count Jezierski returned and 
reported that Nicholas left no other choice than unconditional 
submission or war. Thereupon Chlopicki announced to the Na- 
tional Council that he would only retain the dictatorship on con- 
dition that unlin1Ïted power be granted him. .\s this was not ac- 
cepted, he laid down the dictatorship and the chief command, 
January 17th. 
January 19th the Diet reassembled, and on the 25th, at the n10- 
tion of Count Roman Soltyk, pronounced the ilHlependcnce of 
Poland, and the deposition of the Romanow dynasty. A new gov- 
ernment of fhTe men was formed, in which Czartoryski was presi- 
dent, while Lelewel was the only democrat. The army wa
 in- 
creased as quickly as possible, and the chief command il)tru
ted 
to Prince TIadziwilJ, in the expectation that his friend Chlopieki 
would assist him with military counsels. 
The Russian field-marshal, Count DieLitsch Zabalkauski, crossed 
the Polish boundaries, in the first week of February, with 118,000 
men, and advanced upon 'Yarsaw in several divisions. l\fter a 
few insignificant engagements, battle was de1i,'ereù at Groc1lOw, 
February.25th. The Poles had 45,000 men, the Unssians 70,000, 
and twice as Inany callnon as the Poles. N otwithstancling all 
thcir bravery, the Poles had to retire from the field, leaving 8000 
dead and wounded bchind then1, to 12,000 on the part of the Rus- 
sians. Then Radziwill, to Wh0111 the seriously wounded Chlopicki 
could render no further assistance, laid down the chief command, 
and Strzynecki was chosen in his stead. Like all the P01ish gen- 
erals, this one was better fitted to command a division than to play 
the strategist. lIe neglected to take advantage of Diebitsch's 
passage of the Vistula, and o.f his division of his army into small- 
er detacln11ents to ùefeat the Ru
sians in detail. And when he 
was in a position to attack the Russian guards with snperior nUlll- 
bel's, through fear of a surprise of 'Yarsaw he detached a consid- 
erablc force for its defence, and gm'e Diebitsch timc to come to 
their assistance. So the unlucky battle of Ostrolenka was brought 
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011 (
ray 
(jth), ill wl1Ïch 110 amuunt of personal \:&101' coul.l sup- 
ply the lack of gooù g(\ncralship. Thè PúlCR lost 7000, :md the 
Un
sians !JOOO men. J )iebibch, who 11:1<1 showed les,;; enrrer, in 
this camp:lig-n than in the Turki
h campaign of 18
!J, die(l ati )lll- 
tulsk, .J une 10th, of thc cholera, and on the 27th of June the Grand- 
duke Constantine died at \Vitcpsk. The former had no hcart for 
this "aI', and was hence frowned on Ly th(' National I
ns:>,iall
. 
The latter is said to have expressed plcasure at the valor of the 
roles a-; if that valor wcre hi=, doing. lience arose the report 
that t he sudden deaths of Loth men wcre Bot natural. 
Still worse than the loss of a battle \\ as the news which poured 
in froBl the old I-olish provinccs. \Yhat Chlopicki had n('glectctl 
in the fir:-;t wecks of his dictator
hip nlUst now he dearly paid for. 
The Lold Dwcrnicki, W110 had won the first advantage over the 
TIussians, Fcbruary 14th, was sent with GOOO men to V olhynia, 
to arouse that and the lllore southcrn provinces. Gcneral Count 
UÚdigcr was opposed to ]lim with.15,000 men, and before his 
supcrior nuulLers Dwcrnicki had to rctire (April 27th) into Aus- 
trian territory, where he was held prisoner until the clo
e of the 
war. IIis troops were ùi
armeù, Lut tllC greatrr part of thrJll 
stole back ovcr the roli
h frontier. In 
pite of this mishap, the 
l}olish noùility ro
e in \T olhynia, Podolia, aJHl tIIC Ukraine, antI 
set tllCmsch'cs at the 11r:\ll of thcir pca
ants; but thcy were ca
ily 
o\'erpowcrcJ by the superior force of the Hussians. 
Jattcrs wcre 
no hetter in tllf' north, in Samogitia and Lithuania. Gencral 
Gielgn(l, one of the richest landed proprictors in Lithuflnia, hat! 
Le('n sent thither with 12,000 men. Generals Chlapowski and 
l)emhinski wcre in command unùer Lim. 1\ rapi(1 att
lCk on the 
wcakly gan-isoned \Vilna might have brought the whole coun- 
try into their hand
, and made it n barricl' a,Q"ainst Hussia. 
nut Gicl
ud, more conccrned about his estates than about the 

reat cause, squandcre<l \'aluabIc time in inaction, wa
 repulsed 
bcfore \Yilna, the garrison of \\ llich place had Leen in the nlNUl 
time 
trcngtheneù, and finally, July 12th, be and Chlapowski con- 
cluded to cro:-;s the Prlls
ian frontier at 'Ie
n(
l and by down 
their arms. At the TIl0meut of cro

ing', n Poli
h otTicer 
prnng 
out of the rank
, and with the cry, " Die, traitor!" shot (jicl
Ull. 
Dembinski beha\'cd nlore heroically, an(1, with the 4000 I1lrll that 
he ]lad separated from the main body, fou
ht his way 
aieiy 
fro III the farthcst limits of S:unogitia throng-h Lithuania, which 
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was full of IluRsians, to \Yars:l\v, and entered it, August 3d, an1ÎJ. 
the rejoicings of the people. 
The failure of an enterpri
cs, and the suspicion that the people 
were betrayed by the aristocratic party, brought about in \Varsaw 
t1le Inost violent and terrihle scenes. All attempts to interest 
foreign powers, especially France and England, came to nothing; 
Poland was thrown on her own resources. The democratic party 
sought to arouse alnong the peasants zeal for the revolution, and 
for that pnrpose demanded that the Diet should I11ake the peas- 
ants, at the expiration of their nIilitary service, proprietors of the 
land farmed by them. The aristocracy, threatened in its pnrsc, 
opposed this proposition. So there resulted finally the popular 
excesses of August 15th, when the prisons, where thirty or forty 
persons, accuseù of being in cOlnmnnic:üioll with the Russians, 
were confined, were broken open, and aU alike, guilty and inno- 
cent-even wOIl1en-lnludered. The government, whose mem- 
bers were threatened with death, disbanded. Czartoryski fled in 
disguise into the Polish camp. The intriguing General I\:r'uko- 
wiecki had himself nan1ed president of the government by the 
Diet, which W3.S overawed by the people, in order to find an op- 
portunity to betray his country to Russia, and receive his reward 
from the Czar. 
Changes had also been mad
 in the con11nand of the army. 
The incapable Sl
rzynecki Jlad been deposed, August 10th, and 
succeeded by Dembinski. But as he could conjure up no \'ic- 
tories, he too had to lay down the chief c01l1m:l1ld. It was then 
intrusted by the ncw president to the incapable l\falachowsl
i. 
\Yhile on the part of the Poles the strength of the nation was 
being idly dissipated hy such disunion, Incapacity, and treason 
among the leaders, O
 the part of the Russians, after Diebitsch's 
death, the power had bCl'll committed to a strong hand. Count 
Paskc\'itch Erivanski had Leen promoteù to the chief command, 
owing to his aLle conduct of the war against the Persians, and 
his success in Asia l\linor. lIe transferred the theatre of opera- 
tionR to the lower Vïstula, crossed to the left Lank, and advanced 
. on \Varsaw. Instead of l101ùing all his troops together for the 
defence of the capita], and playing his last card before its wa]l
, 
l{ruckowiecki sent away several detachments, nominally for the 
sake of procuring supplies. Among these was a detac}mlcnt of 
20,000 men under the Genoese adventurer Ramorino. Only 
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34,000 solùiers rcmaincd in the city, w hif'la "as attaf'kecl hy 
I 'a:-;kcwitch \\ ith 70,000. He as
aulteù 011 the (jth awl 7th uf 
September, and lust 
O,OOO men; for the Pules, in f-pite of b:ul 
g-eneralship, fou-!!ht with the utmost bra\'cr). IIuwc\"cr, he 
nc- 
ceec.led in dl'iYÏn
 them ont of their first two lincs of intrench- 
ment. \t the same time, he cntcre(l into nc
otiations \\ ith 
l
ruckowiecki, who promised unconditional surrender vf the city, 
:md the retreat of the PoJish army to Prag-a. TIut whcn General 
Bcrg, who was conducting the negotiations, returned to the f'ity 
to make thc final 3nangemcnts, he found that I
ruckowiccki hall 
Leen depo"ed by the Ulore resolute mcmbers of the Diet, and 
Xiemojewsld named prc:,ident. .. \. truce of forty-cight hours \\ a
 
agreed npun, and during that time the Dict and the army aban- 
doned '\
ars'1w and rraga, and retired to 
Iodlin. September 
8th, the HU
sians entered 'Yal'saw, from which thcy had Lecn 
drÌ\.ch Ly the Poles, amid the 1nost extravagant hopcs, on the 
30th uf thc pre\'ious 
 o\.cm bel'. 
Sincc, howen
r, the Hussians haù suffered in the m

ault great 
lo
se" which could not be so quickJy repall'ed, the Poli:,h gener:als 
thought uf carrying on thc war, and c\"en of attacking 'Yar
aw, 
where the Russians had a difficult position mnong an angry pop- 
ulation. So Uamorino recei\'ed the command to join the main 
army in 1\Iodlin; Lut, in
tcad vf obcying, he 1l1archcd towal"tl Ca- 
licia, and on the 16th of Septcmher crossed the _\u
trian frontier 
with 10,('00 men, and laiù do\\ n his arms. The gallant Ul'n('ral 
Hozycki, ,,,ith a 
Illallel. detachmcnt, was drivcn Lack l,y OH'r- 
whelmin
 numbers, anù forced tù flee tù Cracow, Septcmbcr 
25th. On the receipt of this news, Pa
kewitch adopted (Illite a 
different tonc. He had entered into ne
otiations with head- 
qnarters at 
Iodlin, and allowed it to appear as though lie h:ul 
authority to grant a gencr:LI amnesty and the rctention of the 
('on:-;titntioll of 1815, hut now he ref}uired ulwonditional submis- 

ion. This the army allli the f>iet \\ oultl not hear of. Ût1ìCCI":; 
:md 
oldi('r:-; alike dcmandecl to be led once more :Ig-aill
t the Cll- 
('my, that they lIlight slake their thir
t for \ l'ngl'ance in his 
],lnod. nnt Hybinski, who had :-;l1cceeded the ap:l'cl 
ralachnw:,ki 
in the chief conlmanù, ùid not wish to call
e uselc...s blooa
Ll'd, 
awl 
(), October 5th, hp cro
:,e(l tJae Pnl:,:,ian fr'onti.'I' with tilt, I"P- 
maindl'r of thl' army. 
4,OUO lIu'n and ninety-Hn- 
nn:-;, aJhl 
a\"l' 
up his ann:--. 
UlJl1 aften' ai'll the ft)rtrc
:-

 of 
lùdlin and la- 
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lnosc surrendered, and for the second time finis Poloniæ was pro" 
nounced. 
Czar Nicholas was firmly resoh'ed to annihilate Poland as an 
independent state, a separate nationality, and to absorb it into 
the grand total as a Russian province. The constitution of 1815 
was abolished, a council of state established, whose mem oers were 
nominated by the Czar, and Paskewitch, now Prince of \Yarsaw. 
wa
 placed at the head of the civil and military power as gov- 
ornOl.. The Polish contingent no longer constituted an indepen- 
dent army, but was lost in Ru

ian regiments, and sent to the 
most distant regions, especially to the Cauca-Sns. The whole coun. 
try was disarlned; the rustic was deprived of his very scythe, and 
the conceahllent of weapons was visited with capital punishment. 
Those lTIembers of the Diet who had voted for the deposition of 
the house of ROll1anow were sent to Siberia; in tho case of gen- 
erals, an inyestigation was set on foot, and the miserable l{rucko- 
wiecki was cunfined in a small town in tho interior of Ru
sia. 

Iost of those who were compromised had fled abroad, to await, 
in France, Ital)T, England, Switzerland, or America, tbe return of 
better times. Their property was confis
ated, \vhicl1, in the case 
of Czartoryski alone, amounted to about 20,000,000 Polish gul.. 
den (between two and three million doJlars). 
A war of annihilation was also waged against the Polish Ian.. 
guage and educational institutions. The universities of \Yarsaw 
alId \\Tilna were closed temporarily; all schools were cstaLlisheù 
on a ltllssian footing; the acquisition of the Russian laug"uage 
and history was Inade a sine qua non; and nussian officers were 
set at the head of the higher institutions of learning. Every.. 
thing was done to prOlTIote the spread of the Greek Church 
among the Roman Catholic Poles, and the children of nlÍxcù 
marriages were brought up in the Greek faith. There ruled a 
system of terrorisnl rivalling the government of the 1I1Ost capri- 
cious pasha. Under such conditions, further attempts at revolu- 
tion could not fail to be Inade. 
Russia's position in Europe was quite changed after the sup- 
pression of the Polish insurrection. Germany, Jnany of whose 
princely houses were connect
d with the Russian court by mar- 
riage, had to feel this. E,-cn Austria and Prussia eluded with 
difficulty the iron grasp of the new guardian. This was stiJ) 
Ulore difiicult fur the 
llJallel' IStates. In aJJitiun to the challcel
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10r's office at 'Tienna, the secret cahinct at St. I \
tl'r:;burg was now 
ready to g'Ï\e "good" coulI
cls to princes and llJilli...;tl"r
. The 
reaction again ùominant in Germany anù the rcst of Europe 
could rely on 
trong support. The name of :KicllOla
 
jgllified, 
not alone for l)oland, but for many other states as nell, f'tagna- 
tion, retrocession, the rest of the grave. 
But Hussia wa
 casting her cyes not only on western Europe, 
but also on Asia. 
he wished to a<lvance against Central ..\sia, 
:md to l)ecome England's rival there; and hence it became ncces- 

ary for her to possc
s the Caucasus, which was inllaLited by free- 
dom-Ioving-, war1ike races - the Tcherkcsscs, Tchf'tchenzC':o:, Le-.;- 
ghian
, and others. Fraudulently hnsing her c1aim
 .upon thu 
treaty of 
\drianople of 18:?ü, Uussia began to carryon this war 
in earnest in 1834. She suffered at that time consiùeraole lo
:o'('s, 
c
pccially frmn the unwearying Shamyl, the leader of the Tchet- 
chenzl's; and the same was the case in 1845, \\ Jlen Prince 'Yo- 
ronzofI commanùed the Ul1SSiall
. Shut in on al) silles, Sh:l1nyl 
had to surrenùer to General Bariatynski in 185Ü. Dy the ma
- 
Jlanimity of Czar ...\lexandcr 11., he was allowed to take up his 
resiùence in l\:aJl1ga. It \Va:; not until the year 1864 that the 
subjugation of the Callea
ian populations was fully effected. The 
ftlhance of Hu
sia again
t Turkestan "as at the uut
et not favored 
hy furtune. The e:\pcditiùn of Ueneral Perowski, with 
O,oou 
men and 10,000 camels, peri:o-hcd in tIll' !"t<'[)pl'S Ldw(,l'n tlU' (1as_ 
pian !"('a and the sea uf ...\ral, in the :mow-stOl'm of the wiBter of 
1 
40. nut this luss "as fuBy comlJcll
teù b) the succc

c:) of 
the fullowing decaùes. 



 9. 


SPAIN AND PORTt:GAL. 


TIlE eyps of I{in,g Ferdinand VII. wpre scarce)y closed, Scpt(lIU. 
1)('1' 2fnh, 183:
,\\'hcn tIll' l\po
tolic pal'ty-wl)o
l' 
trcn
th by in 
the north of f'pain, and p
pcc'ially in 
:l\'arrc awl the' na
cpH
 
pro\ incf's-proc1aiml'd his brother, T .on Carlo::" king- undpr the 
title of CharleF- 'T. In (,reler to otIer a 
lH'('('"",ful r

i...tance to 
th
 Cal'li
t:o: , whu wcre tì,,'htiJ1t,. for a},sl,luti...m and l )ric:-,tel'aft , 

 ö 
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there was no other course for the regent, 1tlaria Christinn: than 
to throw herself into the anus of the liberal party. So the 
8e,-en years' war between Carlists and Chri
tino
, from a war of 
succession, becmlle a :strife of principles and a war of citizens. 
At the outset, owing to the skill of General Zlimalacarreg"uy, to 
Wh01l1 the Christinos could oppose no leader of eqnal ability, the 
Cm'lists had the ad,-arltage in the field. Don Carlos threatened 
the Spanish frontiers from Portugal, where he had been living in 
exile with llis dear nephew, Don :MigueJ. In this strait, Christina 
applied to England and France, and between those two states anù 
Spain and Portugal was concluded the quadruple alliance of April 
22d, 1834, the aim of which was to uphold the constitutional 
thrones of Isabella and "t\Iaria da Gloria, and to drive out the two 
pretenders, Carlos and 
liguel. In that year Loth pretenders, who 
enjoyed to a high degree the favor of the Pope and the Eastern 
powers, had to leave Portugal. Carlos reached England on an 
English ship in June, but fled again in July, and, after an aù,'ent- 
urons journey through France, appeared suddenly in Navarre, to 
inspire his followers with conrage by the royal presence. The 
war was conducted with passion and cruelty on Loth sides. Af- 
ter the death of Zumalacarrcguy at the siege of BiJbao,Julle 14th, 
1835, the Christinos, who were superior in pòint of numbers, 
seemed to hav
 the ach-antage. But they could accomplis]1 little 
against the restless ecclesiastic Cabrera, whu, aftel' receiving his 
first ordination, had gone over to the pretender's camp. lIe was 
the nlo
t dexterous of the guerilla cbicfr-;. The turning-point was 
reached when the command of the Christino army was cOlluuitted 
to Espartero. In 1836 he defeated tIle Carlists in the murderous 
batt1e of Lnchana. In 1837, when Carlos advanced into the neigh- 
borhood of )Iadrid, he hastened to the succor of the capital, and 
compcJIed hiln to retreat. 
To these losses were added disunioll in the Carli
t camp. The 
utterly incapable, dC'pendC'nt pretender was the tool of his Coma- 
,'illa, which made excellence in the catechism a 11l0re important 
requisite for the chief command than n1Ílitary sciclJce, and which 
deposed the most capable gencrals to put its own creatures in 
command. The new commander-in-chicf, Gu.crgué, said, bluntly, 
to Carlos, " 'Ve, tJlC bJo('khca.ls and i
nol'all1l1s('g, 1I:1\'e yC't to eon- 
fIuet your 
Iajesty to J\fadl'ill; and w hoe"('l' docs not Lelong- in 
th
.tt category is a traitor." This.A postulic hero was defeated 
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5c\'craI timc,:, hy E
r:lrtcro in 1838, and the enthusiasm of the 
northern provinccs 
radually coolcd down. lIe wa
 dcpused, anJ 
the chief commalHI intrustcd to the cunning )[aroto. ...\s an en. 
cmy of the Camarillo, hc coul(l only Inaintain himself against its 
constant attacks by 
reat \'ictorie
; but,:as he did nut Rucceed in 
winning victoric
 o\.cr E
pal.teru, who overmatched him, he con- 
cluded, in::itead, .Au
ust 31st, lti3D, the treaty of Vergara, in ac- 
cordance with which he went o\.cr to the Christinos, with his 
army, and by that means obtained full amne!'ty, anù the confir- 
mation of the pri\'ileges of Nayarre and the Basque pro\'inces. 
Aftcr t hi
, Don Cal'lo::-,'s cause W:1
 hopele

ly ]C)
t. lIe fleò, in 
Septembcr, to France, with man)' of Jds fullowers, and was com- 
pelled to pa.'5S six leal'S in Bourges under police supen'ision. In 
1845, aftcr IJC had resi!!lleù his chtims in favor of his eJdest son, 
the Duke of :\fontemolill, llc recei,.c(I permis!"ion to depart, and 
wcnt to ItaJr. lIe died in Trieste, 
Iarch 10tl1, 1855. IIi
 fol- 
lowers, under Cabrera, carried on the war for some time longer 
in CataJonia. But they, too, würc o,'crcOJne by E
partero, and in 
July, 1840, they fled, about 8000 strong, to France, where they 
werc put under sl1r\'eilIance. The cÏ\.il war was at an end, but 
the strife of prineiplcs continueJ. 'EspartcI'o, who had been made 
Duke of \Tictory (Vittoria), wa
 the ßlost import:lnt and popular 
pCI'sona
e in 
pain, with whom the regent, as well a:; cycrybody 
cJSl', ha(l to reC'kon. 
In thc mean time Chri
tina lI:uI contrivcd to alienate the re!'pcct 
and affection of the 
pan ianIs, Loth by hel. private life 
lI11I her 
political cOIHlnct. ller liberal paro
ysms were 11ut 
erious, and 

a\"c way, as soon as the ll1umcutary need was pa
t, to the 1lI0
t 
opposite tendellcy, On the increa
e of the Carlist insurrection in 
1834, she had set the once persecuted 
Iartinez de la Ro
a, known 
as poet and author, at the head of the ministry, 3lHI 
i\"('n tJw 
country a constitution that f.atisfietl noLoJy. ..\ftcr a lon
 intcr- 
\'al the Curtes again came togcther, 
md Goon ùivide(I ilJto the t\\ 0 
ho
tile parties of 
loder;Hlos :nlll Progre
si!'ts. 
Iinistrics chall
cd 
r;lpiòly; Toreno, 
feudizabaJ, f:-;turiz, succeedell oue anothl'r. 
Owing to the despcrate condition of thc financcs, and out of opl'o- 

ition to the .Apo"tolical-Cm'list party, the Progres
ists demanded 
abolition of t1.<:> IHon:tstie order
, and confiscation of their prop. 
erty; which was partially calTied uut. In a fc,\ cities Llvody 
eX('es
es were cUlllmitted; cluisters \\ ere ùelu.oJi
heJ, lllunks auù. 
7 
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nuns murdered, and parish priests and Jesuits hunted over the 
border. Tho constant w:lxering, :m(l the frequent prorogations 
of tho Cortes, increased the dissatisfaction. In 1836 tho Pl'ogross- 
ists apprehendrd a rea
tion, and sought to anticipate it. Insur.. 
rcctions wero organizeù in the 1m'gel' cities, and tho constitution 
of 1812 was nlade tho programme of the re\Tolt. The govern- 
Jnent replied by hanging the state of siege o\'er i\Iadrid, and dis- 
banding the national guard. Then the insurrectioIl broke out in 
the snmmer J'osidence of La Granja, whither [1hristina had retirt'11 
with hOl' court. Soldiers of the guard forced their way into tb
 
palace, anù compelled her to accept the constitution of 181
. 
A constitutional assembly undertook a rc\'i
ion of tl)is, and there- 
frOTH resulted the new constitution of 1837. Chri
tina swore to 
it, but hoped, by controlling the elections, to bring the 
loderados 
into the Cortes and the ministry. \Vhen she succoeded in this, 
in 1840, she issued a municipal ordinance placing the appoint- 
ment of the municipal authorities in the hands of tho administra- 
tion. . This occasioned riots in :\ladrid and other cities; and when 
Christina. eOIllmissioned Espartero, who was just returning victo- 
rious, to suppress the re\'olt in l\Iadrid, he refused to constitute 
l1Ímself the tool of an unpopular policy. But he was the only 
nlan who could hold in check the revolution which threatened to 
break out on all sides; and so, Septembel. 16th, 1840, he had to 
be named n1Ínister president. lIe chose only l'rogressists into 
his ministry. September 2üth, he made a tril1l11phal entrance 
into l\Iadl'id, and October 5th he laid before the regent in Val en. 
cia his programme, demanding repeal of the Illlmicipal ordinance, 
dissolution of the Cortes, and di
Hnissal of the Canul'J"illa. U neler 
such circumstances the regency hall but little charm for Christina, 
and there WC1'(', moreover, other canses working with these to the 
same result. Soon after the dcath of her husband, she lwd 1,e- 
stowed her fa.\'or on a yonng lifegnardsman namrd l\Iunoz, made 
him her chamhcrlain, and been secretly 1narried to him. This 
union soon puhlisheù itself in a rich blessing of offspring, hut it 
W;l
 not. until the year 184-1 that her public marriage with "n noz, 
and his elevation to the rank of duke (of rtianzares) and grandee 
of Spain took place. IIa\"Ïng by this course of life forfeited the 
fame of an honest woman, anò exposed hersclf to all sorts of 
attack
, she prefcrred to leave the country. October 12th, sho 
abdicated the reg-eHey, and journeyed to France. 
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Iay 8th, 1841, the newly eJected Cortes named Espartero re- 
gent of Spain, and guardian of Queen I:-;aoella and her sister, the 
Infanta Luisa Fernanda. lIe on his part showed him
clf not 
unworthy of thi
 high post, and sought to establish order in all 
branches of the administration, and also to presen"c his dignity 
in his deaJings with t.he clergy and the Pope. l
ut in a coulltry 
wh
re it is to this day the custom for a popular oflicer, "ith a 
couple of regiments and some prog-rmmne or other, to rcnonnce 
his allc
iance, it is, especially for an upstart, hard tu huld po\\cr 
long. Dince he knew how actively Christina, supported Ly Louis 
Philippe, was working against him with gold and influence, he 
entered into closer relation
 with England, whereupon his cn\'iow; 
foes :md ri\'als accllsed him of the sale .of ðpanrsh commercial 
intcl'csts to England. Because he quicted rebellious Barcelona 
by a bombardment in 1842, he was accuscd of tyranny. In 1843 
new insurrections broke out in the south; Colonel Prim hastened 
to Catalonia, and set himself at the head of the soldiers w lIOIn 
Christina's a
ents had won oycr by a liberal nse of mone)'; .Es- 
partero's de:ldliest foe, General Kan'aez, landed in YaJencia, and 
marched into 
Iadrid at the head of the troops. Espartero, 
pgainst ,,,hOIli Progressist:; anù 
loderados had con
pircd tog-etl)('r, 
fuund himself forsaken, and embarked at Cadiz, July 
Gth, 184:1, 
for England, whence he did not dare to return to his 0\\ n country 
until 1848. 
In K on
IIlLer, 1843, the thirteen-year-oIll I
aLelIa was declared 
of a
c. 
he [1,ssulJled tile g-u\'ernllJcnt, made 
:ir\"ael, núw l)u kc 
of Valcncia, minister presiùent, and recalled hcr Inotller. There- 
by 
at(3 HUt! <.loon: wcn
 openeù tu the French influence, and the 
game of intrigue and reaction recommenced. In 184.3 the con- 

tItntion of 183 ï wa
 altered in the intcre
ts of absoluti:5lU. Th(. 
frcedoln of the Press was restricted, the national guard abolishecl, 
and the Cortes relegated to an existence e\ en Inore nominal than 
that of the French Chambers. In order to secure to his house a. 
Ja--ting- influcnce in 
pain, and acquire for it the re\"er:-;ion of tllp 
Sp
mish throne, Louis Philippe, in concert with Christina, effect- 
ed, October 1 Uth, 18-tG, the marriage of l,aLella with hcr kin
lIlan 
Francis of .As
i
, and of the r nf:mta Lui
a \\ ith the' Ihike of 

lnntpcnsier, hi:; own youngt'st !'on. (
\t fh-st his plan wa
 to 
ma;'ry babella also to one of hi" sons, the I Þuke of ..\nmale, hut 
he abandoned it on accuunt of tile cllcr
ctic prlltc
t uf the l'ahlJcr.. 
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ton cabinet, and, instead, chose for I
abella, in Francis of Assis, 
the person who, by reason of his mental and phrâcal weakness, 
would be least likely to stand in the way of his son 
Iontpensi('r.) 
This secretly negotiated InaI
riage cost Louis Philippe the friend- 
ship of tho English cabinet. The pl('asure-Io\'in
 Isahella, who 
followed in her mother's footsteps, soon found her Francis nn- 
cndurably tedious, while a yuLlng rrogressist., General Serranu, 
proved so handsome and agreeable that, in July, 1847,she amused 
herself with him and other officers at La Granja, while Francis 
found himself condemned to lead a hermit's life in the hunting 
castle of Pardo. The nlarriage was in all respects an unfortunate 
one; the legitimacy of the royal children was matter of grave 
d0ubt; and Christina, the c\-il genius of Spain, went one day and 
returned the next. The Spanish government won nÚlitary lau- 
rels in the winter of 1860, when General O'Donnell (Duke of Tet- 
uan) conducted a successful war against 
Iorocco. 
})ortuguese politics ran a course somewhat similar to tl1C Span- 
ish. On receipt of the news of the occurrences at La Granja, 
September 9th, 1836, Lisbon echoed with the cry, "Long live the 
constitution of 1820!" Queen 
Iaria da Gloria had to summon 
a ministry of Septembrists, and a constitutional assembly. In 
1838 this latter some\\' hat altered the constitution of 1820 in the 
direction of moderation. Four years later this was again over- 
turned. Don Pedro's Oharta of 1826 was raked out, and a rigid 
administration was conducted by the Duke of Terceira and Count 
Thomar (Costa Cabral). The exhausted land was exasperated by 
the burden of taxation, and when a new insurrection affected the 
\"hole country the queen was so hard pressed (1847) that she had 
to appeal to the three powers with which she had concIllùed the 
(
uadrl1pleAlliance, and quell the rebellion with the IlClp of an 
English fleet and a Spanish army. Several years then passed un- 
der the rivalry of Count Thomar :md the Duke of Saldanha, who 
opposed and overthrcw one another quite after the manner of 
their Spanish prototypes. The queen died, 
ovember 15th, 
1853, at the age of thirty-fi\'e, after the country under Saldanha's 
strong rule had gradually Rettled into rest. lIeI' husband, Ferdi.. 
nand of Coburg-, conducted the gover11lTIent for his 111inor son, 
who assumed it for himself, uncleI' the name of Pedro V., Septem- 
LeI' 17th, 1855. ] Ie died in 18G1, :md was succeeùed hy hiii 
brotllCr Luiz, thc present king. 
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THE immediate qucstion which occupied aU Grcat Britain and 
IrelanJ was Parliamcntary l'cform. The new premier, Earl Grey, 
kept hi.s wonl; he caused the Refornl bill to be brought before 
the Lower IIouse by Lord John Hn
sell, 
Iarch 1st, 1831, and an- 
nounced tbat he would stand or fall by that mcasure. In accol'd- 
:mce with this, rotten boroughs were to be deprived of theil o rep- 
re:-\entation, which was to be gi\"en to the cities, and the property 
l]llalification for election was to be diminished. There was no 
talk of radical measures here; the poorer classes would have the 
right to '"ote after the biB :lS little as before it; the aristocracy 
wOlll(1 still have the controlling influence, but the well-to-do Jnid- 
dIe c1:1:ss would no longer be excluded froln the Lower Jlon
l'. 
The sitting
 of the IIouse were very stolomy. The famous histo- 
rian l\Iacalllay, :m(l tlJC Irish agitato. o O'Connell, spoke in favor 
of the JnC:tSllre; Robert Peel, the son of the cotton-spinner-with 
"T eJlin
ton, a pillar of the aristocracY-
r)ûk(' :lgainst it. The 
Lill di(} not ra:-\
, and Parliament was di
:-:()h'cd. The new elC'c- 
tions re
HIted o\'erwhelming-Iy in f<1\"or of the reformerso 
ep- 
tell} ber 21 st, 1831, the Heform bill passed the IIol1sC with a ma- 
jority of 10Do On the fullowing day it came before the Lord
, 
alHl wa
 rejected. This raised a ureat excitement in J-Jonùon :lnd 
other cities. \lr eJJington, who had spokcn very strongly against 
the 1)i1J, barely escapcd personal violence. 
Ien spoke of tho 
abolition of the Lord
, as in CromweJJ's timc, awl recalled the 
fate of the Stuarts and of Charlcs X. of France. Parliament was 
prol'o
ued, and Inet again in ] Jeccmber. .Again the Commons 
passed the Heform Lill, ant} again the Lords rejecteù it. Then 
Earl Grey desired of the king powcr to name new peers, in order 
thel'eby to give the ministry a majority in the Lords; but the 
kin
, under pressure of the hi
h nobility, the foreign amha:-::-:a- 
dol's, and the qUeen, a 
Ieinill
en prince
s, refu
ed the requl'st, 
accepted the re:signations which the ministers thereupon tender.. 
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eJ, and intrusted the I )uke of \Vellinnton with the formation of 

 
a new cabinet. lie could not have ulade a worse choice. A \VeI- 
lington n1Ínistry meant re\Tolution-a "great week" in England 
-it Incant the breaking of a terriLIC' ::-torm on the lleads of the 
high nobility. All business came to a stand-still; all armed fot. 
tbe battle. In Birminghatl1 more than 100,000 men assembled, 
and swore to fight, if need be, for their good rights, and sent 
word to London that they would hasten thither, arms in lland, at 
the first call. Thousands of Scots declared themselves ready to 
march over the border. Angry Ireland awaited but the signal. 
The I1lCetings 11acl no other words for \Vellington than, '
To the 
gallows with him 1" 1\Ien were provoked at the queen's interfer- 
ence, and said, "Petticoats aren't good for politics; she had bet- 
ter go back across the Channel." Such an open expression of the 
popular feeling had its effect. \Vellington, it is true, did not hes- 
itate even before civil war, but the most influential Tories to whOln 
he applied to accept scats in the cabinet refused. He llacl to 
signify to the king that he could not form a cabinet, and Lord 
Grey was once I1lore summoned; but be consented to take office 
only on condition that he Le allowed to create more peers. The 
Tories, who saw in this an annihilation of the independence of 
the Lords, would not push matters to that extreme. The most 
zealous withdrew their resistance, and so the Reform bill passed 
the Upper IIouse, June 4th, 1832, and was COnfil"l11ed by the 
king. This was a defeat of the aristocracy, and Inust be follow- 
ed by other defeats, if a citizen of the nineteenth century was to 
find residence in England possible. It was to be hoped that with 
tùe same weapons of reform many more breaches would be made 
in the wall of English feudalism. 
Not the mass of the people, but only the n1Ïc1dle classes, derived 
any tangible benefit frmll the Ref 01'111 bill. As formerly these, 
so now those in their turn believed themselves entitled to de- 
n1and political equality with the upper classes. The nadiral 
party, which had branched off from the reformers, and would fain 
give the principle of Parlian1entary reform a still broader exten- 
sion, attached itself to the people -to the nUlnerous working- 
men's clubs - and this new social-political party composed the 
People's Charter (whence its lnembers received the name of 
Chartists), with the foHowing five articles containing their de- 
mands: universal suffrage, secret ballot, annual parliaments, ab0 4 
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iition of th<' prop,'rty qualification for 1I1cnll t ership uf the House, 
and payment of the Juembers of Parliament. û.Collnell, lIunlC, 
l\twood, and the Irish law}'er O'Connor conducted the agitation 
ill popul:u' lneetings, through the l'res
, and in ParliaInent. In 
)Iauehestcr, a Jllecting, f'ai,l to consist of 300,00U person
, ch"- 
('lare,l in fa\'or of the Chartt
r; and in TIath a meeting of 4000 
women diel the same. .\ Chartist committee was fonned, anti in 
1839 the National Petition, which had 1,285,000 signatnre
, and 
had to be c:\nieù on a wagon, was pre
entcd to the Jlou!'e, At- 
wood recommending this weighty petition to Parliament as a re:1- 
bUn for granting the l)cople's Charter. 'The rejection of a Lill to 
that effect caused alllong the laboring classes an excitement which 
could scm'ccly be allayed. Trusting to their numerical superiur- 
ity, after the Febrn:uy re,"olution of 1848, the chartists attempt- 
eù to brill
 new pre
sure to Leal' upon Parliarrwnt and the admin- 
i
tration, and annollnced a petitiun with 5,000,000 
ignatures. 
Hut the whu1e mid(llc cJass arrayed itsc1f again
t them in such 
imposing numbers, and with snch determination, that }"eargus 
O'C'\mnor's e
ertions :1gain proved futile. The time of the 
"fourth c
tate" Was not yet come. But the influence of the 
Charti
t lnovement on the course of parliamentary acth"ity was 
UlHlpniah1p. This s1ilìweLl itsc1f most conspicuously in t Ill' hill 
for the l"l'pcal of the corn-laws, which was introduceJ (lR4G) hy 
tl1(' thpn premier, Itobert Peel, and carried through both houses 
of Parliament (largely by 'Velling-ton's lldp in the LOl"tIs) not- 
withstanding the opro
ition of the :1f'istocrary, whic1J, :1:; ross('s
- 
or uf the land, was intere
ted ill the retention uf the curn-Jaws. 
For this success the nation had principally Ilichard Cobden to 
thank, the cluunpion of free - trade, who, from having as a boy 
tended sheep, rose to be the first political economist in England. 
The next great qucstion which c1amoreù for solution was tho 
Irish qUl'stion. N otwithstandinp: the Emancipation Bill of 1 R29, 
which had reud('re(l a seat in the IIou:,e of Common::; possihle for 
a Homan Catholic, the most crying injusticc<) toward the Irish 
still continued in full forcC'. The rich property of tlw l:om:m 
('atholic Church wa
 
till in possession of the PI'otrstants; the 
û,UUÛ,ûuu II'ish Human CatJwli('s still had to pay tithes and fees 
tu th
 Anglic:111 cler
y; while tlH'il' 0\\ n churehes and schools, 
supporteJ hy Pl'ivate contributioll
, 1(',1 an anxious exi
tencc. ..\11 
juries 
till consisted cxclusively of Protest:mb. The first demand 
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of the Irish was the abolition of the hated tithes. In order to 
strike at the root of the evil, O'Connell agitated for the repeal of 
the legislative union of Ireland with England, and the e
taLli::;h- 
lllent of a separate Irish Parlimu<"nt.. The word Repeal hecame 
in a few months the watch worù of all Jt'islnl1en, and a 11ctwork 
of Repeal organizations was 
rread over the whole country. But, 
although O'Connell could command his countrYlllen as a general 
his ar01)"", and althou
h in the rllonster nleetings hundreds of thou- 
sands received his word as gospel, yet he was sh'l'ewd enough not 
to overstep the limits of legality. IIowever, the 
pirit which he 
had conjured up gradually passed beyond his control. In nlany 
places the pa}7J11ent of tithes was refused, ejectment was resisted, 
and re,'cnge was wreaked on the hated "Saxon" with fire and 
8word. 
In this English Poland, too, radical reforms, ecclesiastical and 
political, were needed in order to nlake of an artificial menIber of 
the national body a natural and healt11Y one. But every liberal 
measure was wrecked on the unreasonableness of the Anglican 
clergy, who cried out about papacy, as in the days of the Stuarts, 
and on the ill-will of the Tories, who saw their power and their 
Illoney-bags threatened together. Only dl'op by drop could leni- 
ti,'es for Irish need be expressed frOlll Parliament. The Irish 
Tithe Bill, which was over and o,'er again brought forward by the 
'Vhig n1Ïnistries, finally came out of the parlialuentary debates in 
1838, but in an emasculated forn). The tithes from which the 
Irish werc exempted were rolled off on to the landed proprietors, 
and they indemnified themselves by raising the rents. And when 
Lord John Russell proposed to apply the surplus revenue of the 
Irish Church for the general improvement of the educational sys- 
tem-that is, in the main, for school purposes-the Established 
Church cried profanation, and the lueasure fen through. No won- 
der that the demand for Hepeal was never cxtinguished in the 
Emerald Isle-not even after the death of the great agitator in 
1847 -and that the famine of 1846, and the French revolution of 
1848, fanned the fire again to flame. Therenpon the government 
undertook to overcome the evils by armed force, instead of curing 
them. The new agitator, Smith O'Brien, was tl'ansported to Aus- 
tralia (1848) for high-tl'eason; but was aftel'\vard pardoned, and 
allowed to die at home in 1864. The Fenian conspiracy, which 
was the work of Irish-American revolntionist
, and which sought 
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in the sixties to rom bat English rule, partly on Canadian aud 
partly on Irish soil, had likewise for its aitll the separation of Ire- 
land from England, but IIIet \\ ith no succcs:) whatever. The hill 
fur the emancipation of slavery, brought in by the (;rey luinh,try 
in 18:13, tlescn'es to be lllelltiolled with praise. III :lccorJallce 
with its terms, the slavcs in the 'V cst India colonic", were to be 
made freClllen after a brief interval of apprenticeship, and their 
Qwners were to receive an indemnity of Æ20,OOO,000. It was also 
a 
reat step in aù\"ance when the Jews, who had Leen eligible for 
municipal offices since 1828, were at length admitted into the 
IIouse of Conllnon
 in 1858, an innoHltion which is perhaps to 
he a
cl'ibed to respect for wealth. Baron :Kathan de Hoths('hilrl 
\\as the first Jew who was allowed to tread the llOly halls of 
\Yestminster. 
The league of the Orangemcn was largely re
ponsible for the 
bitterness of the oppo
ition of this period between English and 
Irish. Founded at the time of 'Yilliam of Orange for the main- 
tenance of EngIi
h laws and of Protestantism, it had recently, 
f'ince the re\'ival of the Irish question, reappeareù. ...\11 Tories 
gave it their support. Lodges were established, as among the 
Frcelllason
. It !-'pread in the army also, and the mcmher
hip 
rose to 300,000. The ideal of this party, and the head of the 
league, wa
 the Duke of Cumberland, the king's brother, who 
shortly after, as I\
ing of II
mo\.er, attained an unenviable reputa- 
tiun in the constitutional controversy. Ultimately the plans of 
this powerful league did not btop at the maintenance of Proteb- 
tant supremacy in Ireland, but aimed abo at strengthening and 
nlaintaini n
 the '"fory rule in Englan{l. The Tories could not 
think, without a shudder, of the death of the childless and sickly 
'\ïlliam IV., who, according to English Jaw, would be succecded 
on the throne by his niece, \rictoria, dau
htel. of the eldest of hi:-:. 
l'rother
, the deceased Duke of 1\:ent. Ag 
he had bcen hrought 
up in 'Yhig principlc
, and, as niece of the IGng of the Belgians, 
wa
 accredited with liberal iaea
, the Tories might reckon on a 
decrease of theil. influence, while the Ihlke of Cumberland, on the 
other hand, would h:n-'c been q uite the man as kinO" to earn" out, 
o w 
or at least. attempt to carry out, the cxtrClll('
t prillcipll
s of their 
party with the ob4inacy of a Charles X., and the heedle::;
ne
:-\ of 
a rolignac. lIenee was ascribed to them the plan of settin
 asido 
the sl1cec;:,:-ion, and placin
 the Juke upon the throne. IIume, a 
7* 
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Radical, brought the mattet' before rarliament, antI mo\'ed tllO 
suppression of the so-ca11ed Orange lodges. Humors of the mach- 
inations of the league caused such a Rensation, and so lnuch bad 
blood, that the Duke of Cumberland himself was obliged to rec- 
omrnend to his party, in 183G, the disbanding of the leagne. l
inf.{ 
'Yil1iam died June 20th, 1837. Victoria ascended the throne, and 
the continental princes began a pious pilgriInage across the Chan- 
nel to St. James's palace to have their sick hearts healed by the 
wonder-working virgin. Prince Albert, of Saxe-Coburg, nephew 
of the li:ing of the Belgians, distinguished for noble manliness, and 
fot. his finished education, was the fortunate suitor to whOJn 'Tic- 
toria was married in 1840, and with whom she led an unnsually 
happy nlalTied ]ife. The prince consort had a very difficult posi- 
tion among the English people, who were jealous of llÍs natural 
influence; but he succeeded, nevertl}cless, in winning universal es- 
teem by his sagacity and tact. lIe died Decernber 4th, 18G1, 
n10urned by the queen lwr whole life since. 
Under Victoria's government, Great Britain's sovereignty and 
commerce received important accessions in Asia. In 1824 the 
English had begun to establish thel11seh'es in Farther India. In 
a war with the Burmese, tllCY took the territories of l\rakan and 
Assam, and, in 1852, Pegu and the coast land. The advance of 
the Russians involved then1 in a war with the Afghans, among 
whom they established a friendly prince in 1839. But the Af- 
ghans, at the instigation of the Russians, rose again in 1841, and 
the English army was compelled to retreat, and almost utterly 
annihilated. The English took revenge in the campaign of 1842 
-devastated the country, and destt'oyed the cities of Candahar 
and Cabul, and then evacuated that re1110te tcrritory. On the 
other hand, Scinde, at the mouth of the Indus, sllbluitted to the 
English, and after a stnlggle of several years (1844-' 4ü) the conn- 
try of the Sikhs '\'as suLdued-the Punjaub, with the city of La- 
hore. In this last-narued place enormons booty was found, and, 
among the rest, the li:oh-i-noor (mountain of light) diamond. A 
controversy about the opimn trade', which the Chinese governmcnt 
proJIibitcd, involred England, in 1840, in a war with China, in 
which Canton was captured, and Nanking threatened; and in 
1842 the Chinese were compelled to conclude the peace of Nan- 
king. By this the island of IIong-l{ong was ceded to the Brit- 
ish, five Chinese ports were opcnerl to commerce, and the trade 
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in the cnervating opillnl was perpetuateù. \Yhilc, 0\\ ing- to the 
rebcllion of Tai p in!!, a ùestructi\'e war \\ a
 bein f ' w:weJ in the 
'-' ::t 
 
interior of China, the indiscreet conduct of Yell, (loH'rrlOl' of Can- 
ton, gave the English and french occasion to take that city in 
It;.j7. The entrance of tll(, alJied tieet iJJto the rin'r l'eiho cx- 
tracted the peace of Ticntsin in 1858. As this \\as lIot kept, a 
new FI'cnch - English expeùition was undertaken in 1 t:;üO. The 
Pciho fort
 were eapturcd; the Chinesc dcfeated in the ficJd; the 
imperial Rummer palace plundered hy the French, and de
trûyed 
by the Engli
h; PcJdn, the capital, threatened, nnd a ne\\ peace 
concluded. By thi
 new harLor
 \\ f'rc opened, and the Celcstial 
!\Iidflle kingdom, hitherto so exclusive, wa::; LH".HIg-ht into active 
cOlnnlunication with European !:-.tates. The similal'ly exclusivc 
Japan was also opened to the British in 1854, and then to other 
nations. The decided ground taken Ly tlJC President of the 
United State::; in 1851-that no nation has the right to shut it- 
self up against intercourse with other nations-gave the occa
ion 
for the last-men tionet! action. 



 11. 


T
RKEY AND EGYP
 


ESOLA};U'S interest in none uf the EU1"npean questions was 
o 
great as in the ]
a4erll question. This mItered upon a new pha
c 
through the bold aggression uf a Turkish \'a
:-.aJ. The peace of 
Adrianople (1820) had greatly di
credited the authority of the 
Porte; insurrections multiplied, and Turkish Hrmil)s had to cnter 
Husni:1. and Albania. In the!,e anù all other matters hy \\ hich 
thc embarrassment of the 1)orte wa=-, increased, the ambitious 
re- 
hemcd Ali,] )asha of Eg-ypt, Ila(} a h:UH1. ,As payment fm' bis 
scn.ices ap:ainst the Greek::., he ])a<-1 demanded the pashalik of 
Damascus. Sultan :\Iahmoud I r. hac} refused the dl'll1antl, and 
only gÍ\'en him the promised Cawli:l. ] lenc<" while the \Y
\:4<,rlt 
powers were occnpieJ with the cOII
eq\lences of the July revolu- 
tion, and all Europe appeared to be on the \"crge of a new up- 
heaval, he undcrtook to "'eize his booty for lJimsclf. In conse- 
quence of a quarrel with 06-\bdallah, ra:'.l):1. of 06-\cre, Ibrahim r:l
ll:1, 
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notq.rious for llis barbarous conduct of the w:-ar in PdoponncsuR, 
crossed the Eg-yptian frontier, October 20th, 1831, with an army 
organized on the European system, took Gaza, Jaffa, and J erusa- 
lem without resistance, :-and besieged Acre, which was resolutely 
defended by ___\.bdallah. 
Iehemcd Ali now demanded both pasha- 
Jiks-Dmnascus and Acre. The sultan commanded him to evac- 
uate Sy.'ia. The den1and was naturally refused; so 1\Iehemed and 
his son Ihr'ahin1 were outlawed. But the latter proceeded with 
his operations, took Acre by storm l\Iay 25th, 1832, and cntered 
Damascus, In the mean time, a Turkish army, under lIussein 
Pasha, had advanced into Syria. 1\Iehemed Pasha, IIussein's Jieu- 
tenant, was dcfcated at lIOIlls, July !Jth. IIussein himself, attempt- 
ing to retrie,"e this loss, was defeated at Beylan July 27th, and his 
army scattered. The sultan sent a new army against Ibrahim, un- 
der Reshid Pasha, the Grand Vizier, who had displayed great effi- 
ciency in the reduction of the Albanians and Bosnians. Heshid 
did not have troops enough, and was hampered by the jealousy 
of the Serasquier, Chosrew Paslla. lie was utterJy defeated at 
Konieh Decem bel' 20th, and was himself taken prisoner. The 
sultan was in a critical situation. lIe could not at the moment 
bring together another considerable army, while IbrallÎln llad 
100,000 well-trained troops, and the road to Constantinople lay 
open before him. The boldest wishes of his father, who even 
aspired to the possession of the imperial throne, seemed near 
fulfilment. 
Russia had many reasons for not desiring the satisfaction of 
this amoition, but she also wished to use the sultan's need for 
her own advantage. She offered hilll her help, and in his deserted 
condition he had to accept this "gift of the ])anai." .All was 
in train: a Hussian fleet appeared in the no
phorus, and landed 
troops at Scntari, while a Russian army was on the march frorn 
the Danube to cover Constantinople. \Vhnt Peter the Great and 
Catherine II. had held before them as thc nu
sian policy - to 
plant the Greek cross upon the church of Saint Sophia, in Con- 

tantinoplc-appeared in the way of attainment under the guise 
of the most disinterested friendship and magnanimous benevo- 
lence. 
At length England and France perceived how dangerous it was 
to f(n'get the East in their study of the Dutch-Belgian qucstion. 
Their ambassadors 1laà enough to do, by a hasty peace, to make 
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nl1

ia's help unnece

ary. 
\s their threats made no impressioll 
on th(' victorious 
rehemed AJi, they filled the sultan with dis- 
trust of Hlls'\ia, and by f('presenting a cession of territory tv his 
vassal as the ll's
er of the two evils, per
lladed him into the peace 
of Kutayah (
Ii1Y ûth, 183:1), by which Meh('med Ali received the 
w hole of Dyria. and the territory of Adana, in south-eastern Asia 

Iinor. Hussi:l had to retire with her object unattaineù, Ll1t had 
no 
ooner ueen thrown out of the fl'ont door than she came in at 
the back. She called the sultan's attention to the favor shown 
the insatiable pasha. by England and France in tIle peace of lÜI- 
tayah, and concluded with hiw, July 8th, 1833, the treaty of 
Unkiar-
kclessi, by which he entered into n defensive alliance 
with Hussia for eight years, and pledged himself to permit no 
foreign ,es:sel of war to pa
g through the Dardanelles. 
The \Yestern powers took this outwitting very ill, and froln 
that time on kopt a sharp eye on Constantinople. David G rqu- 
hart in several journals, especially in the Purtfolio, started in 
1835, subjected the llnssian policy to an unsparing criticism, and 
so quiekened the watchfulness of his govel'nment. This was 
peculiarly incon,'enicnt for :ðfehemed Ali. Ill' paid his tr.ibute n
 
formerly, but raked up everything possible 
p;ain
t the Porte, aud 
succeeded in representing himself as the protector of Islam in op- 
position to the heretical reformer l\Ialunoud. The west coast of 
Arabia, as far as the English post at 
\den, had been in hi
 pos- 
ses
ion since 182û. lIe now sought to extend his sway over the 
ea.stern coast, and subdue the Sultan of 
fuscat; and with that end 
in view took the Bahrein island
, and threatened the important 
commercial city of Dasra. If this were to continue, the two n10,:,t 
ill} portaut roaùs to the East IUtlies, by Suez and by the l)ersian 
Gulf, would be in the Ilands of )Iehell1ed Ali; and he was one 
who well understood how to make the 11105t of such commercial 
a(hrantages Ly his oppressh'e system of nlonopolies, and by bur- 
dening the trade of foreign nations wit Ii high export anti import 
duties. 'Vith Eg-ypt, Syria, and Arahia in his hand
. Englnntl':\ 
position in the East woul(1 rcceive a blow that 11lU....t be felt. :::;0 
it was a foregone conclusioll \\ ltich 
idc England would take. In 
1838 she concluded with the Porte n commercial treaty by \\ hich 
the abolition of all Ilwnopolies, as well as free exportation froln 
all parts of the Turkish empirc, including- Eg-ypt and Syria, wa
 
secured to her. 
fèhen1cJ Ali hc
itflterl auout accepting this 
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treaty; and 1\lahmoud, full of hate against a vassal who threatened 
ultimately to devour him, der.lared him a traitor, deprived him of 
all his dignities, and caused an army to advance into Syria under 
IIasiz Pasha. TIut again fortune was not favorable to the Turks. 
In their camp, as military ad,'iser of the commallder-in-chief, was 
a Prllssian captain,IIellmuth von 
Iultke. For twu years he had 
been assisting the sultan in planning and putting into 
xecution 
n1ilitary reforms. Recognizing the weakness and unreliable char- 
acter of the Turkish army, he advised IIasiz l)asha to fa1l back on 
the strong camp at Biridjik, bring up the re-enforcements which 
were under way, and then risk a battle. But the Pasha would 
not listen to 
Ioltke's advice, pronouncing retreat a -disgrace. lIe 
was completely routed at Nisib, on the Euphrates, June 24th, 
1839, and his army scattered. For the second time the road to 
Constantinople lay open to Ibrahim. 
lisfortunes fell thick and 
fast upon the Turks. Sultan 
lahmoud died June 30th, and the 
empire fell to a sixteen - year - old youth, his son Abdul 
Iedjid. 
Fi,.e days later, capudan Pasha, with the Turkish fleet, sailed out 
of the Dardane1les under orders to attack the Egyptians. In- 
stead of this, he went over to 
lehemed .Ali with his \V hole fleet- 
in consequence of F
ench bribery, it was said. Fortune seemed 
to be emptying its cornucopia on the Egyptian; hut he forgot 
the ring of Poly crates. lIe was deaf to all proposals of compro- 
mise on the part of the Porte, and demanJed, as a preliminary to 
peace, nothing less than the right of hereditary transmission of 
aU his possessions in Egypt, Syria, and Candia. 
In order to prevent Turkey frOln casting herself a second time 
into Russia's arms, four great powers-England, France, ,Austria, 
and Prussia-declared, July 27tL, 1839, that they would thC1nsclves 
take the Eastern question in hand. To save herself from being 
wholly left out, Russia had to give her consent, and becOJlle a 
party to the treaty. But there were very different views us to 
the way in which the qucstion was to Le settled. France, which 
was striving after the control of the 
Iediterranean, anJ which, 
since Napoleon's campaign, had turned its eyes toward E
ypt, 
wished to leave its friend 
IehemeJ Ali in full possession. Eng- 
land saw her interests endangered by the pasha, thought France'g 
occupation uf Algiers quite enough, and was afraid that if rrurkey 
were too weak 
he Inight beeome the defenceless prey of Russia. 
The latter wished at no price to allow the energetic pasba to en.. 
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ter upon the inheritance of Turkey, or even of a part of it, and 
was please.! at f'eeing the coròial nnderstalldin
 bctwe('n Franco 
and England ùestroyed. ...\.ustria :md Prus:-:ia supported England 
and Hussia, antI so France was left alonc. The .An
Io-Uussian 
view fonnd e'\pres
ion in the qU:Hlrllple alliance which the 
r('at 
PO\\ er
, with the exception of France, concluded in Londou, July 
15th, 1840. By thi
 the hereditary pUf:,session of the paslJaJik of 
Egypt, and the possession for life of a part of Syria, were secured 
to 
Ieh('med Ali in caf'e he fmbmitted to the conclusions of tho 
conference within ten days. 'Yithout troubling themselves very 
much about the warlike outcry in France, the military prepara- 
tions of 
Iini
ter Thier:" or the call to the Hhine frontier-sinC'e 
Louis Philippe\; disinclination to go to war was too well known 
-the allied powers Legan 110stilitic5 against 
Iehemed ..L\Ii, who, 
rcJyinp; on French assistance, refused to submit. The Anglo-Aus- 
trian fleet sailed to the Syrian coast, and took Beirut and .Acre; 
and _\le
andria was bombarded by Commodore :Kapicr. This 
and the fan of the Thiers ministry brought 'Iehemed Ali to a 
full realization of his n1Ïstake. lIe mi
ht consider himself lucky 
in being allowed to hold Egypt as hereditary pashalik upon evac- 
uating- Syria, Arabia, and Candia, and re:storing the Turkish fleet. 
For this favor he had to thank Eng-land, wllich sou
ht hy thig 
nwans to seeure his frienùsllip anù the 
uez road to Illdi.l. The 
catastrophe of the" sick Inan" was again put off for a few years. 
Later France also as:-:.enteù to the conclusions of the quaùruple 
alliance. 
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TnE fall of 'Yarsaw and the passage through (;l
rman}. of Po- 
lish refugees awakened, as in the ease of the Greek rebellion, sym- 
pathy for an unhappy people; but it al:-:o awakcllctl dissatisfac- 
tion with existing conùition
. This was still further illcreasetl by 
the fact that reaction, spnrre<l on by Hu

ia, becamc c\ cr bolder. 
The political excitement di
playeù ibe1f particularly in two cvcnt
 
-the IIambach festival of 1\1ay 27th, 1832, and the Frankfort con- 
spiracy of April 311, 18
3. A Lout 30,000 persons frOln all parts 
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of Germany, the men decked with ribbons of blacl
, red, and gold, 
and the women wearing- belts of the same colors, streamed frOJn 
Neustadt, in Rhenish Bavaria, toward the ruins of llaIllbach cas- 
tle. The ideal and impracticable nature of German popular ora- 
tors was once more well displa)""cd. The speakers, like Dr. 'Yirth, 
editor of the lJe tselw T1'ibüne, and Dr. Siebcnpfeifer, editor of 
the Jrest
oten, demanded nothing less than the republicanization 
of united Germany, or even a "confederation of republican Eu
 
rope," and the audience cried, "Down with the Princes! To 
arms! to arms !" IIo\V little the resources and deeds of this party 
corresponded with their words was soon shown when the Bava- 
rian field-marshal Prince \Vred<:>, with but a few troops, succeeded 
without trouble in bringing all Rhenish Bavaria into submission. 
The doings in Frankfort were still madder. About seventy COil- 
8pirators, including a '\Vürtemberg lieutenant, I\:oseriz, had per- 
suaded themselves that in south Germany thousands of soldiers 
were only waiting for a leader; and that at the first signal the 
flames of rebellion would blaze up simultaneously in Lyons, Italy, 
and Poland. Under the lead of Dr. Gürth and Dr. Rauschenplatt 
(already known for his part in the Göttingen disturbances of 
1831), they attacked the main guard-house and police head-quar- 
ters, and overpowered the Frankfort soldiers. .ßut when re-on- 
forcements arrived the tide turned, and after a short street fight, 
the people paying no heed to their summons, they were pnt to 
flight or captured. They had fondly believed that the surprise of 
Frankfort and the forcible dissolution of the Diet would bring all 
smIth-western Germany into the revolutionary stream. 
No better service could be rendered to the reactionary longings 
of the German go\rernments than by such displays of swaggering 
impotence. 'Vith reference to the IIambacher festival, :àletter- 
nich wrote: "If well used, it may pro\'c a festival of the goo(l; 
at least the bad have been much too hasty." The Diet was fully 
informed beforehand in reg-ard to the Frankfort conspiracy; but 
purposely let it pose with the w hole apparatus of its amateur the- 
atre, even at the cost of a couple of soldiers, in ord('r, as 
letter- 
nicIt said, not" to lose an opportunity which lnay never occur 
again, and to reach the very root of an evil that for years has been 
a grievous burden to princes as well as people." 
Iettel'nich and 
the Diet were again as activc as after the murder of I\:otzebue. 
The Carl::ïbad resolutions of 181 {} appearécl in a new, revised, and 
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enlarged edition, a
 it \\ cre. The I'e
olntions of the Diet of .J line 
25th and .July 5th, 183
, anù the dcci
ioll8 of tIll' millisterial ColI- 
fcrence at rlenll:L in 18
'
, \\' hich "as preceded by ('onsultation
 
of the ministers of .An
tria, Hu!'sia, and Pru

ia in Teplitz, aTHI a 
lIIectinO" of the munarch
 of tho:,ú three countries in 
liinchen- 

 
gr
i.tz in 1E;33, made the most far-reaching encroachments into the 
ri(rhts of the Assemblies of the Estate
. The right of refnsin(t' 
::I ,
 
ta.xcs or rejecting the conclusions of the confederation was dcnic(l 
them; the Press censorship was extended even to the publication 
uf the tran
actions of the Estates, and for the adjustment of quar- 
rels oe1\\ een governments and Estates a tribunal of final appeal 
was established-the impartiality of which was tested Ly the IIan- 
o\'erian controversy a few years later-cousisting ollly of plcni- 
potrutiaries of the different go,'eruments. The universities also 
were to be Inore closely watched over, and all associations of stu- 
dents were forbidden. 
As in 
layenee, in 181 Ü, so now in Frankfort, a central cOln- 
mittee of inquiry was established to thwart demagogical machina... 
tions, ana the sovereign republic of Frankfort had to accept an 
Austro-Prussian garrison. In all the German states a new wild. 
beagt llant after demagugues \\as started. About 1800 person
, 
some of them highly respected Inen, \\ ere thrown into prison, and 
many of the111 mentally and physically most shamefulJy maltreat- 
ed. I II Darmstadt Pastor \Veidig \\ as dri\'en to sui('idl
 by the 
In'utal trcatment recei,"ed frolH his inquisitor, Georgi, while in 
Frankfort two of the 
\ pril pri
onerg went Iliad, and were put in 
the insane a
ylllm. 
fany suspected per
ons fled to Switzerland 
or rari
, to wait for better days, or sought to begin a new life in 
America. Some of the Estates, especially those of Baùen, attempt- 
ed opposition to the re
olutions of the confederation. Hut lbdrn, 
whrloe, since 1830, the popular Granù-duke Leopold had 
at upon 
the throne, where absolute freedmn of tho 1 )l'e55 existed, and where 
delegate \Velckcl" had alrcady made a motion for a (
erlll:l1l par- 
liament, was now the very state most strictly ùisciplinel1. In con- 
sequence of a special r('solution of the Diet, the liberal l're
s law 
}}ad to be repealed, and censorship again introduced. l)rofessors 
Rotteck anrl \Velcker were deprivcd of their pogition a.t the uni- 
vel'sity of Fl'eiLurg, aud the unin.rsity was for n time c1o
cd. 
E\'cn princes whom liheral German)" had formerly thought of for 
Ù1C imperial throne, \YiIJi:ulI of \YürtemLcl'g', lint! Louis of Hanl- 
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ria, let them:-:.elres be carried away by the reaction. The Jattpr, 
who had for SOll1e time been gradually more and more yielding 
to Ultramontane influences, moen ga\'e orders that poJitical prison- 
ers 
ho111d beg pardon of his picture, thus bringing baek the days 
of Tell anù Gessler. 
Germany scarcely seel1lCd to ha\'e bccOlne a little calmer, when 
an English ultra-Tory caused fresh agitation. ny the death of 
'\ïlliam IV. of England, the personal union between IIano\'('r and 
England, which had lasted since 1714, wa
 dissolved. 111 IIanover, 
the Salic law-the exclusion of the frmale line-was in force; 
and so, while in England Victoria oecmne queen, June 20th, 1837, 
her uncle Ernest Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, obtained the 
IIanoverian throne. It seClned as though he were determined to 
win in IIano\'er, also, the unpopularity, or rather hatred, which he 
had brought upon himself in England. lIe lnade his entrance into 
the capital June 28th, and on July 3d he announced that he did 
not recognize the constitution of 1833, which had been made with- 
out his consent, and which did not appear to him adapted to further 
the pro
perity of his subjects. And yet it was the fundamental 
la\\ agreed upon ùy crown and Estates, and as little to ùe done 
away with at the wish of only one of the parties as any uther 
law. Further, it \vas asserted, especially by Dahlmann on lninis- 
terial authority, that all the Inale ulCmhers of the family-and 
Ilf'nce Ernest Augustus also-had given their consent to the fmn- 
ily law of the IIanoverian dynasty, and, by that very fact, to the 
constitution on which that law was based. A patent of No\'em- 
bel' 1st formally declared the constitution abolished; and in its 
stead the old constitution of 1819, with its different estates, was 
raked out of the dust, and this, with a few Inodern alterations, 
was to sel'\'e for the IIanoverians. The true reason for this coup 
d' état was the indebtedness of the English prince. Dy the con- 
stitution of 1833, the crown-lands were declared state property, 
and the kinO" received a civil list. But it was J .ust tbe inCOlne 
ð 
from these crown-lands, of which he at once took possession, tlmt 
Ernest Augnstus could so well use to appease his Engli:.;h credit- 
ors; and, as R proposition to grant him this income manifestly 
could not pass the Assel11 bl y of the E:"tates, the whole constitu- 
tion had to fall. 
Some of the officials from whom the oath of al1e
iance was re- 
quired came into conflict with thrir cOI1Rciences. Seven profcss.. 
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or
 uf the nniver
ity in nöttingt'n-...\.ILrccht, lÞahlmann, Ewald, 
Gcr\'inus, \V cher, ntHl the two Gl'imms-rcfused to take the oath, 
callin<Y attention at the same time tu the continued validih of th<, 

 w 
nholislwll ('onstitution. They were depri\"ecl of their l'o<::ts; ant! 

hrl'c of tllcm-1Þahlm:lull, Gervinns, al\(l Jaeob Grimm, who hacl 
puhlished theil' protestation-received a command tu leave the 
country within three ùay
. All Germany paid a tribute of ap- 
plause to their firmnesg; anù '\ïllimll of \YÜl'tcmberg, who open- 
ly di
approved of the new king's brl'aeh of the constitution, W
tS 
one of the first that attempted to Inake aIn
nds for the injustice 
by reinstatement of the" Göttingen 
e\'en "-he called Ewald to 
TüLingell. Hut Ernest Augu
tus did not nllow himself to be 
mon:d by this. lIe laid thc plan of a constitution before the 
Assembly of the Estates of Ib:J8. That body dedared ibclt in- 
compdcnt to \.ote in the qlle:-,tion of the constitution, inasmuch 
as it had nut been clccted according to the fundamental law of 
1833, and resolved to lay a Inelllorial beforc the Diet invoking its 
protcction for the maintenance of this fundamental law. There- 
upon it was prorogued. The go\
ernmental plan, whieh was COrn- 
posed in the aristocratic interests, was at length adoptetl, \\ ith a 
few chan
e
, in 1840. The action of thc ])iet in regard to thc 
appral was truly c1assic. Dy a majority of nine to 
cven (among 
the
e ::,û\'cn ,"cre the rppresentatives of all south Gcrmany), it rc- 
j('('ted the complaint of the 11:mo,'erian Estates, " sinre, undcr cx- 
i4in
 ('ircumstances, a cause founded on t1lC law of the Confeù- 
cr:üiun for interference in these internal affairs does not exist." 
The king hall conqnered; but exrr
ssions of thc intellsest scorn 
and indignation formed his hymn of triumph. 
In ...\ 11 stria, as long a
 State-chancellor rrincc 
lettrrnich rc- 
mained in powcr, no change of constitution was to be thOllp:ht of. 
In this respect., the death of the Emperor Frallcis II. (1835) pro- 
duced no alteration, for hi
 eldest son antI snccessor, Ferùinand I. 
-who was both bodily :md mentally a weakling, and was, fur. 
thermore, subject to epileptic attacks - al):UHlnllcd the g'o\'('rn- 
mCllt to 
Ietternich more completely than eH'1} his father }1:1l1 
done. IIowever, in tlle first )"<':lrs of his reign, a somewhat milder 
"pirit 
howcd it
elf, a:-; well a
 a greater care for the comml'rcial 
aIlll general industrial interest:; of the countlT. Hut tll(' I"l'pre- 
sentation of the estates !'unk to a mere name on the Austrian 
siùc of the Lcytha; the pllL}jc schools were uttcr]y neglected; in 
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thc higher schools and cone
cs the exact sciences were cultivated 
hy preference; and the govcrnment appeared to aim at making- 
its subjectg, the inhabitants of the capital in particular, forget all 
ideals in a luxurious Phæacian life. Only IIungary maintained 
its parlimllcntary constitution intact, and in time began to con- 
stitute a dangerous opposition. In Italy the nntional 
pirit was 
held down with difficulty. The Poles also began to stil' once 
more. .At a time when there appeared no prospect of success (in 
1 t;4ü), a pro\'isional go\-ertllnent was set up in the free state of 
Cracow, and the spread of tI1C insurrection on all sides was at 
once expected.. In Posen, 
Iieroslavski and many other conspir- 
ators were arrested. In Gnlicia, the imperial officials called uut 
the peasants against their landlords, the Polish HoLIes, and a sort 
of war of annihilation between the peasants and their fornlCl' op- 
pressors was the result. Cracow itself was occnpied Ly the East- 
ern powers, and incorporated in the Austrian empire. 
But 
Ietternich's power was alrendy on the decline. Liberal 
ideas were too strong for him to be in a condition to repress 
them in the enormous pro\'ince which he once called his own 
(besides Austria, Prussia, all Germany, and Italy, at the least). 
Prussia was freeing her
elf more and more from l-\ustrian guid- 
ance, and inclining toward 11l1ssi:1. Since the suppression of the 
Po1ish insurrection, the Emperor Nicholas bad played unquestion- 
ably the first part in eastern Europe, frmTI the Ural nlountains to 
the Rhine. 'Yhilc seeláng to l
eep alive tl10 J11utual jealousy of 
Austria and Prussia, that he might have nothinp: to fear frolll 
their reunion, he promoted, on the other hand, their agreenlCnt 
so far as was needful in order always to have a coalition ready 
against revolutionary \H'ste1'n Europe. Further, he warned the 
lesser German courts against the Austrian and l)russian designs 
of mediatization, and gm'c them plainly to understand that their 
independence was only to be assured by accepting hilll as.- their 
protector. 
Prussia's ('Horts to gain a firmer footing in GernuulY sl}owed 
themselves in the formation of the Zollverein (customs-union). 
At the beginning of the twenties there were as many customs 
boundaries as there were states. No industry eould thrive under 
such conditions. In the year 1828 a customs-union was fonned 
between 'Yürtmnberg and Dm"aria, and scarcely a month later a 
similar union was entered into between Prussia and IIesse-Darlu04 
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sta(lt. In ordor to promotc the pro--pcrity of the countrv, and 
attach to itsc]f thc mer('antilc interests of the other parts 
f fJer- 
many, the Prus
ian government made e'-ery effort to c
tend the 
limits (JÍ the Zvlll"crcin. [t succeeded in effecting the aCCl.
i(Jn 
uf Electoral lIe

c in 18:31; H:waria, 'YürtemLerg, Saxony and 
Thuringia in 1 t;33; Haden and Xa
sau in 1 
35; and the frce city 
of Frankfort in 1 K3U. Impcrceptibly thc states of thc Zulll'creill, 
with a population of about :r;,ooo,OOO, e:unc into a ccrtain de- 
pendence upon Pru
sia, which, although at fin
t only affcctin
 in- 
du
trial and commercial intcresb, might rcadily be impro,"cù for 
lIat ional and political end
. 
Thcrc was a change ùf 
o"crcigns during thi
 period in Pru

ia. 
also. After an c\"cntful reign of forty-two year
, FrcdCI'ic 'YilJiam 
II I. died, J unc 7th, 1 P40, Jca\"ing to his eldcst son a hmd out "':IJ'd- 
I)' in good condition, inwardly full of longing fur frccr forms. 
The contro\'cr;ooôy about Iuixed marriages was not yet settled. In 
thc year 1825 thc Pru
sian 
o\"crnmcnt had cxtendcd to ,\- cst- 
phalia and the Rhine pro\'inces thc rcgulations already existing 
in the eastcrn produces of the kingdom, in accordance \\ ith 
which the rclif!ious cducation of thc children, in thc ca:--c of mi
- 
ed Inarriage
, dependc(l upon the will of the fathcr. In 1 P34 a 
con,'cntion on this bubject was concluded \\ ith the Li
hops of 
\Y cstphalia and the llhine pro\"incc
. The Archbishop of Co- 
]o.
nc, IJrostc von Yi
ch('ring, supporting his action on a l)aJ'al 
brief, fUI badc the rcligious sanction of such a marria
c if the 
promisc werc not fìr
t 
i\'cn to cducate the children as Homan 
l'athulic
, altholl
h before his. appointment as arcllhi
hop he h:ul 
reco..-rnizetl thc con, cntion. 
\::; he would not submit to thc !.!()\"- 
o 
J 
ernmcllt, c\"cn den,ying thc state all right to a ,"oice in rcli
iou!-. 
mattcr:--, and a
 he fina))y 
ou
ht to excite the fanaticism of der
y 
and laity on his 
ide, hc was arre
tcd, Xo\"ember 20th, IH37, and 
taken to the fortrc...s of 
Iindt'n. For similar rC:l,om:; )Iartin \"011 
lhlllin, Arch bi
I)Op of Po:--en and Cnrsen, \\ a
 carried to ('o]bcr!!. 
The new kin:!, in:--pired by the \\ i
h to 
rant the church all tliC." 
fr' .<lorn it could dc
irc, at once annullcd thc royal placct, anù ac- 
corded the hishop'i frecr intt\rcour
c \\ ith ]tome. Throu!!h the 
medium of the I
()man Catholic 10nnt Brühl, hc ('ntcrcd into ne- 

()tiations with thl' Pop<'; and in 1
 11 conc1udeù a cou"cntion hy 
\\ hich DUBin was to l,c H':--torecl to his t,i:--hopri(., l)ru
te \\ as tn 
be rclea
e,l, amI l;i:--h o p 4
L'b:--el, of 
pin::--, Lc a......i
ne{l him a:-, co- 
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adjutor, and a Roman Catholic departmcnt wa
 to Lc addcd to 
the CUltllS rninistry. This department was intrustcd with the 
protection of the rights of the state in matters of marriage as 
against the ecclesiastical Huthorities; but it soon made itsclf the 
representative of ecclesiastical intercsts as against the civil gov- 
ernment. This was e
pecially the case in 1850, when it could 
not do enough for the church in the draughting of the religious 
paragraphs of the constitution. 
Frederic \Yilliam IV. was a man of intellect, to WhOlll all look- 
cd with hopc. llis first official acts showed the wish to concili- 
atc and to heal. Full amnesty for political offences was granted. 
Arndt was reinstated in his professorship at Bonn; Jalm released 
from his confinement at Frciburg, on the Unstrnt; and Jacob and 
\Villiam Grimnl called to nerlin. nut the test question, the 
touchstone of his ability to be a great sovereign of the ninetccnth 
century, was tIle question of tlIe constitution. The Landtag of 
the province of Prussia, at the festival of I\:önigsberg, on occasion 
of taking the oath of allegiance, pctitioned the king, in a memo- 
rial, to introduce a gcneral representation of the country. But 
however lllnch inclination he n1ight have toward frce institutions, 
he still llad too high a conception of the authority of a king-of 
the divine right-to be willing to share his power with a parlia- 
THent-. 
loreover, his gaze was directed toward former ccnturies, 
toward the 
liddle Ages, ratlIer than the present. Only that which 
\Vas rootcd in the past attracted him and was valid in his cycs, 
and into this he Rought to breathe a fresher 
pirit. Bnt old bot- 
tles are proverbially l1nðuited to n
w wine; and the political Je- 
,elopmeut of the century was thoro
lghly disbatisfied with a polit- 
ical systeul Imitated from the 
liddle A
es, and demanded rep- 
reRentation. The Prnssian Landtng receivcd the answer that the 
provincial parliaments would be rctained, but a parliament of t.he 
whole kingdom not introduced. Thcre appeared two pamphlets, 
one by Schön, the over-president of Prussia, and the other by 
Jakoby, a physician in I\:ünigsberg, bearing respectively the titlcR 
" \Yhence and 'Yhither" and" Four (lllcstions." The fir
t repre- 
sented thc granting of a constitution of the realm as a concession 
to political nec
ssity, the secon<l reprcsented it f'imply as a right 
of the people. Attcntion was now turned to the provincial par- 
liaments, alld tlley were HI'ged by petitiuns and addresses to take 
the initiative in a lllUVCUleut for the attaiument of more liLcrtie
. 
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The censorsllip for books of Jnore Ulan twenty she't5 wac; done 
away with, and a 
uperior college of censor:::, e
tabJi
hl'll. In 
1842 the pro\ incial committees were summoned to j
crlin, in 
order to H snpplement the provincial institutions by an clement 
of unity," awl to con
lllt regarding the common interests of the 
state. It was a feeble first step to\\ard a parliament, but its h'll- 
ùency was recognized. The attempted Hssassination (If the king 
by Burgomaster 1\;chech, July 26th, 184 i, worked, like n10st 
uch 
attempt
, ill the interest of reaction. 
Hide hy side with the political went the religious question, the 
olle playing o\"er into the other. The kin
 was Rtrictly orthoùox, 
and hiR Inilli:-.ter of public instruction, Eichhorn, a

umed a tute- 
]age and s\1l'\'eillance of religious teachings and writings that re- 
calls the fairest days of '
illl.le's ministry under Louis X VIII. and 
Ch:H'lcs X. But all presrriptions and synods were of no :-Ivail 
against the force of the stream, \\ hich h3d its sources in the p}1Ïlo- 
sophical tendency of the decaùe. Philo
ophy was the ruling force 
in those daYR. 
l'n like David Frederic Straus:" Fredcl'ic '
ischer, 
and TIruno Hauer were mi
htier than Eichhorn. Free eongrcga- 
tions, the so-calleù Friends of Light, were formed under the 
axon 
prcachcr, lThlich, nncler \Vi:-licenus in IJalJe, and Jtupp in I
Önigs- 
berg. Profe:"\sor IIengstC'nherg declaimed against tlH'm in Berlin, 
and set forward in his Et'an!lclisclte ](ircht-n=eitung the most ortho- 
dox principles. Apostasy occurred even in the Losoln of !t,:Hllan 
Catholicism. The Hhcllish clergy could not refrain frOJn some 
public celebration of triumph over the result uf the late religiou::) 
contro\'ersy, and so they exhibited at Trè\'(
s, in 1844, the huly un- 

l'alJ)e\l coat. O\'cr a miJIion persons m:lI1p the pih...'TÏmage to thi:; 
rdic, which \\a:-- reported to have" rought unheard - of JnÎrarlcs. 
1'11('11 appcared an open lctter "against the iJol-fea
t at Trè\.cs to 
UH' bishop of that place, as the Tetzcl of the ninC'teenth century;' 
from a sn
pended pric
t in SilesÎa, Johannes nonge. Thi... \\ as 
the beginnin
 of the foulHlation of the German Catholic church 
in Brcsl:l1I, which soon \\on a(lIu'l"C'nts in all parts of (;ermany. 
At t he 
ame tillH' a Christian Catholic ('on
regatinn ('anJ(
 into be- 
ing- il
 S('hn('i\lemühl, in rO
f'n, under the l
oman (-"atholic pa...tor 
<< '/.('r
ki. J\ II thps(' reli
ions 1110\ p)}}f'nts h:\(l a politic:)l coloring-. 
Tlu' adherents of the TIcrlin court and 
tatp thcoloO''V were f.CI
()- 

. 
lutists of the pnrC'st water, while the ratiùn31ist
 werc eager fOi. :} 
parliaJUelJt like En
lalHrS, au c
alllple which was oftcn Lrùugll
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up. In conflicts between the R01nan Catholic church and the 
German Catholics, the former was al ways sure of protection frOlll 
the government. 
It was a time wIlen all Germany looked toward Prussia, aud 
when it was each day expected that something wa
 auout to hap- 
pen there. February 3d, 1847, appeared a royal patent by which 
the " United LalHltag" was created on the basis of the hitherto 
existing provincial parliaments. Its competence did not extend 
over too wide a field. Its consent was to be requisite to the levy
 
ing of new taxes or the increasing of those already existin
, and 
in the conclusion of national loans. In the matter of legi
lation 
it coul(1, like the provincial parliaments, mercJy express its opin- 
ion. This Landtag consisted of two curiæ, of which the first, the 
Hcrrcncurie (liollse of Lords), was composed of the princes of 
the blood, foreign princes holding fiefs from the Prn
sian crown, 
standfsherren (mediatized nobles, i. e.
 whose lands had in former 
times been independent), anù the representatives of certain founda- 
tions and corporations; the second, the Drciständccurie (IIouse 
of the three Estates), was composed of the representatÏ\>cs of the 
Ritterschaft (the lesser nobility and gentry), the cities, and the 
country parishes. It was a second step toward a parliament, and 
as such was exmnll1ed in all its bearings by the Breslau jurist 
Ilenry Silnon, in a pamphlet entitlrd " Accept or Refuse." 
April 11 tll, the United Landtag was opened by the láng- with 
a brilliant speech. lIe had put into it his whole political creed, 
and solemnly announced: "No power on earth Rhall ever succeed 
ill persuading- Ille to exèhange the natural relation between king 
and people for a conventional, constitutional one; and neither 
now nor ever win I permit a writteu sheet, like a second provi- 
dence, to thrust itself in between our God in hea\Ten and this land 
to displace the old sacred fealty." "The Crown can and 111ust 
rule only according- to the laws of Gud and the country, and ac- 
cording- to its own free dC'cision, and not accord
ng- to the will of 
majorities. Prussia cannot endure such a condition! Throw a 
glance upon the 1nap of _Europe, on the situation of our land; 
above all, cast a 111ental glanc
 over our history!" The dissatis, 
faction with this speech, which, ignoring the votes and wishes of 
the people, commended an almost unlimited absolutism, was so 
great that the delegates from the province uf Prussia wished to 
return lWll1e on the spot. llowever, they let themselves be per
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suaded, by thcir fellow-liberals from the TIhinp provincc:-" to hclp 
in Luilding further on this fuundation. Brilliant oratorical tal- 
cuts were displayed in this Landta
, a:HI a fre:-;h, frce f\pirit pcr 
vadeù thc as
emLly. The oppo
ition had thc npper hatHl, and 
exprcsscd to thc king thc cxpcctation that the U patent of FcL- 
ruary 3d will Le thc Le
inning' and not thc cnd of the parlia- 
TIlcntary de\clopmcut of the realm." The Lan<<lt:lg" was closed on 
J nne 
üth, without any othcr result than to incitc mcn to stri,'c 
for somethiu
 mort'. In lJeccmLcr the consultations of thc unit- 
l'(I } H'ovincial com11littces bco'an ;\11'ain in the old easv-froiu(r Wa\'. 
M 0 "' M :-, J 
It was cle:ll. that this could not last, :mù just as clear that thc 
king' \\'ouhl not si"
n that "sheet of paper," that" second provi- 
dencc," \\ ithout the I're
snre of outward necessity. And yet 
what was the patent of February 3d? \Vas it not it=--elf such a 
written slwct 1 But it ccrtainly had not the ,'alne of a second 
providencc. ...\t this timc great attention was attracted by a 
pamphlct from D. F. 
tran
s, entitlcd U The Homanticist on tLo 
Throne of the Cæsars." 
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THE party whiC'ft J.:111 effectcd the aduption of freer con
titu- 
tiolls in most of tlw cantolJs in 18:31 was now 
tri\"ÏlJlr to hrilJlr 

 " 
about a feùeral reform. ] t carried, through the Diet uf 1 
3:!, the 
appuintment of a commission which was to revisc the act of cun- 
fcJeration, and suhmit its conclu
iuns to a 
pecial 
c

i()n in 1 H:13. 
Thc liberal cantons-TIcrnc, Aargau, Thnrgan, 
t. Gallen, :')olothurn, 
Zurich, and Lucerne-concluded thc SieLener-ConcorJat (treaty uf 
sc\'cn) fur tlte mailltcnallce and accumplishment of popular suv- 
ercitrnt\r. 111 U I , ( )osition to thi:-:, the cOJ1::,crrati\"c cantons- U ri, 
"> 01 
Scll\v)'z, Yalais, X cuchåtcl, and Basel city-united in the Sarner- 
Bund. In conjunction with thc ncutral
, the latter sllccecdctl in 
frustrating thc revision in 1833. 'Vith this Sl1ccess, their 110(".'5 
antI demands incre
lscJ. '\nned Lauds from Schw)"z and Basel city 
entered (J uly 
10th, 18
3) the law{sclwjis of Ausser-Sch wyz awl 
Hascl-I.Ln,bdlaft, \\ hich hall 
('ccJcJ frum them, in order to {Ul"CC 
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them to subn1i
sion. The con
eqnence was that SchwJz aml Ba
e1 
city were occupied by federal troops, and the 
arlll'l'-Bund was 
declared di
solved. The 
cparation of Basel into two indepen- 
dent cantons was recognized; Ausser-Schwyz and Alt-Schwyz 
were reunited, Lut with complete equality of ri
hts. 
The accumulation of fugitives from Germany, Poland, and Italy, 
who found an asylulll in republican Switzerland, brought with it 
com l ,lications with forei(rn l )ower
, some of the fuo'itives ahu:-;ino. 

 0 
 
the Lospitality afforded them. The most active of these revolu- 
tionists was J oSf'ph 
lazzini, of Genoa, w 110, without the least proJ- 
pect of success, was constantly contriving new attempts :it revolu- 
tion, in order to keep his Italian countrymen in practice. "Y oung 
Italy," which he founded at this period, arranged an inroad into 
Savoy, February 1st, 1834, under the General Hamorino whose 
course in Poland ,vas so suspicious, in order, from Sa\Toy, to revo- 
lutionize Piedmont and the rest of Italy. i:\Jter tlw occupation 
of a few villages, the undertaking fell through, owing to the non- 
participation of the people. From that time on, SwitzerJand was 
regarded abroad as the hearth of radicalism. 
fatters became se- 
rions when :\fazzini, wishing to extend his activity oy'er all Europe, 
founded" Y onng Europe," to revolutionize the continent. Then 
it rained political notes.' The neighboring powers complained of 
the abu
e of the rights of asylmn, and held in prospect the TI10st 
hostile measnres in Case Switzerland did not expel the participants 
in the above-mentioncd inroad, :md exercise a bettcr surveillance 
over the reluailling fugiti\Tes. The language of Louis }>hilippe 
was especially sC\Terc, and he c
Ten threatened war in case Swit.zer- 
land did not expel Louis Xapoleon, who had returned from Amer- 
ica, and was 1i\Ting at .Arenenberg as a Thurgovian citizen. To 
free the hO:'l'itahle republic from this embarrassment, the latter 
left Switzerland of 11Îs own accorù, and went to England. 
The religious conflicts were still more important in their re- 
sults. The call úf Dr. St.rauss, from 'Yürtemberg to the univer- 
sity in Zurich, in 1 t;;J9, brought the country people to arms, and 
caused the on'rthrow of the ]iLm'al régime in Zurich, any the lib- 
erals did not come into power agai n until 1845. Of more con. 
sequence was the monastic question. 
even Ci1,11tons, in a coufer- 
cuce at Raden in 1834, had resokc(l npon the subjection of tJle 
church to tllC authority of the state, and the employment of the 
cloisters for purpu
es uf general usefuJness. Tlw controversy on 
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this point wa-.; Inost violent in the canton of Aargau. The ra<l- 
ieal government of that canton finally (1841) clo
ed all cloi::,ters, 
LUllong others the wealthy 
ll1ri, and sequestered their property 
for" purpoF-cs of instruction and henevolence." The excitement 
thereat among- the bigoted Roman Catholics was great, and it \Vas 
the means of bring-ing about the victory of the ultramout'1ne par- 
ty in Lucerne and Valais in 1844. The J csuits wcrc called to 
Lncerne, and intrusted with the education of the youth. Ju
eph 
Leu, a rich peasant, and Sig-wart-)lüller were especially actÍ\ e in 
Lringin
 this aLout. The Jesuits hr.d al:-;o effected a lod
ment in 
Fl'eibnrg- anJSch\\ yz. Their expulsion from Switzerland was aimed. 
at by all the liberal cantons. A volunteer expedition in 1
45, 
under the lead of Ochsenbein, of Berne, miscarried. The go\'crn- 
Incnt of Lucerne, still 1110re enraged by the assassination of Leu, 
resorted to terroristic measures, and demanded the punishment uf 
the volunteers and the restoration of the Argovian cloisters. ..As 
no heed wa
 paid to its demands, it formed, with Schwyz, U ri, IT nter- 
walden, Zug, Freiburg, and Valais, a Sonderb'llnd (separate leaguc), 
for mutual protection against foreign and domestic foes. This 
Icague within a league could not be tolerated; and, F-ince the lib- 
eral cantons formed the majority, they reso1\"e<1, at the sc:s:sion of 
the Diet in Derne, in July, 1847, upon the dissolution of the SOll- 
dcrhund, as incompatible with the treaty of confederation, and tlte 
e'\pnlsion of the Jesllit
. As the fanatics of Lucerne would not 
yield obedience to the Dict, a fc<1eral execution was ordereJ against 
the cantons of the SvndcrbuuJ, the J Iclvetic army called out, and 
the experienced Gcnerall)ufollr, of Geneva, put in command. 
The cabinets of Ylenna, Berlin, anJ Paris did everything to 
prevent an actual collision; but, as thry were too favorably dis- 
posed toward the Sonderbund, and a:-.sisted it with money and 
arms, so it, in the hope of intervention, allowed the quarrel to 
terminnte in war. The liberals sought to bring the war to a con- 
clusion by 011C rapid campaign. The courier of tlw French Prem- 
ier, nuizot, waR still under war with de
patches for the chief-.; 
of the SowlerlJlwd, when they had already fled acro

 th(' Alp=', 
:md all that was left for him wa:; to hurry after thrm. Pcrhap:-; 
a few month
 latrr an intcrvrntion would have taken place 
 hut 
hefOf(' t}WSI' lJ){)nt h-.; "ere 
p('cl, ' iuizot, 
Il'ttcrni{'h, am} many otll- 
(
r
 \\'t'H\ in l.:\ill', p:lacl that thL're \\'el'è 
till 
late
 whieh afforcleJ 
l:'ulitical fugitircs aSJlulll. 
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General Dufour settled the controver:;;y quickly and completely. 
lIe took Freiburg by capitulation, dcfeated the principal army of 
the Sondc1"bund (XovemLer 23d), anJ entered Lucerne. ..All the 
cantons had to yield, and accept the conditions of peace which 
were dictateJ to them. 
\mong these were paynlCnt of the ex- 
penses of the war, a change of go\"errllllent in the cantons, the òi
- 
solution of the Sondcrbund, amI the expulsion of the J ('suits. In 
a few weeks all was accompli
hed. Then the reform of the IIcl-. 
\"ctian constitution was proceeded with, and in 1848 the new fed- 
eral state was established. The Ständcrath forms a sort of upper 
honse, which is to represent the governmcnts of the several can, 
tons; while the .J.Vationalrath forms a lower honse, which is clecL- 
L',l by the people in proportion to the population. By this united 
congress the highcst tribunal of Switzerland-the Bundesrath-is 

hosen, and at tbe head of this i
 a president. 



 14. 
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FRANCE UNDER LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


NONE of the great luonarchs had so difficult a task as Louis 
Philippe. If he attached himself to the majority of his people 
anù showed hin1self in earnest with "the republican institutions 
which ought to surround the throne," he had all the continental 
powers against him; if he inclined toward the absolute system of 
the lattcr, thcn not alone the extreme parties, but abo the men 
of the constitutional 1110narchy, WllO held to the royal word that 
"frOlH now on the constitution shall 1e a reality," rose against 
him. The former was the lesser danger, for the foreig-n power
 
haù enough to do with the revolutionary spirit of thcir own peo- 
ple, and a liberal France would have given thpm still 11101'('. Lou is 
Philippe's worst fue was the <1issati
faction at lWl1w, which, if too 
buldly challenged, would send him the ðamc way that CharIes X. 
went in 1830. There was in reality not so Inuch need of skill in 
halancing as of liberal principles, in putting which into effect he 
nl11st keep pace with the 
pil'it awl wi!'hes of hi
 people. J Jis 
!liystem, which he }lÍmse1f n:UIJ'3d a happy JlJedillm (jllste milieu), 
would haye Lecn a happy mediulll if he h:ltl stl'll
k the middle awl 
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kept it; hut he 
radlla)]y sWt'r\"l'd su ll1ud. toward the right that 
the midlilc was far to his left. 
From the outset he haJ three parties against him-Le
itimi5t:;, 
l;ol1al'a..tist
, nud Itepub1ic:ms. TJIC two former were ill them- 

elvl's uf small moment; it was the last which he had to cOI1
idt'r, 
for they haù made the re\'olution, anù naturally did not wish to 
see themselvcs llepri red of its fruits. As ]OI1
 as thrce memLers 
of thi
 party were in po
session of the ßl0:st important posts 
(Odilon Ban'ot, prefect of the Seine; Dupont de !'Eure, Jninis- 
tel' of justice; Lafayette, commander-in-clJief of all the national 

n:U'lls of Francc, :uul by that fact at the head of 1,500,000 lmy- 
oncts) the go\"ernment had tu Le rarried on with some respect for 
the wishes of the City IIal1. Hut how long would thi
 It<:publi- 
can triumvirate sit ill the kin
's council? The main-stay of his 
tlll"one, as he comprehe1Hh'll it, was the Bour!J{visie, the well-to-du 
ulidtlle cla::,s. _\fter the fall uf the noul"l)on
, undel' whose go\"- 
ernment tllC noLles allli clergy h:Hl di
puted their rule, the 11our- 
!/('oi8ie llad quickly gaiupJ po
ses
ion of the power and brought 
him to the throne; and now, with him :1:;; king, it wi:-;hed to }un e 
peace at any price, in order to increase its prosperity and enjoy 
its riches in quiet and comfort. [t was only this clas:-; which Iwd 
won in the July revolution, for wllich it ha<1 it:;:elf 
l)ed very littll' 
blood; the 1aborin
 clas
c
, the" horny-hanùs," on the other h:md, 
deri,'c<l as little ml\':Ultag-e fl'om the changp a
 tll(' I
oman PlcLe- 
ian
 fron1 the overthrow of the kinO':;:. nv mcans of the dertoral 

 01 
law and the pro,'i
ion that the n1emùcrs of the national 
uard 
mn....t tl)(,l1I
l'ln
s pay for their rostly ontfit
, Lnni:-; Philippp 
ainell 
hoth t he Ch:l1nb
r and the national guard, The f()r('i
n pO\H'r
 
al
o showcll tlH'nh-('ln'
 complai
ant, and reco
nizeJ the J nly mon- 
archy. But the Emperor of nu
sia did not do thi..; without speak- 
ing of the" th'plorable cyents" which hrought ahout this chau
c 
of dynasty, and in adJre
sing TJonis Philippe he did not gi\ c him 
the customary tit}(', '" 
l Y Hrother." 
The trial of t1H' cx-mini
ters of rltnrles X.-of whom, to the 
emharrassment of the new 
()\.ernment, three hesides l)olignac 
had been arrcc;ted in their tlilrht - r3usc\1 the first cxcitement. 

 
Thp popu1acp demall<le<l the death of those who, hy 
ip:nill
 the 
ordillance,
, had brought on the revolutioll, find lienee wcre inJi- 
rectly 
uilty of the death of so many. But c\'en Lafayette was 
against this. lIe was magnanimous cnough to wish to rescue 
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them, for the very reason that they were his eIlemies. This causc(l 
a 
plit in the ranks of the ll1inistry also. Fi\ e mell1ber
, among- 
thcm Guizot, withdrew; and, 
o"cmber 2d, 1830, Lafitte, as min- 
ister presidcnt, undertook the formation of a new ministry of liL- 
eral tendcncies. The Chamber of Peers condemncJ the ex-min- 
isters to imprisonment for life, and Polignac, in addition, to the 
loss of his civil rights. In consequence of the clcmency of this 
sentence, there was great excitemcnt in Paris for two whole day
. 
The arms but just laid down seemed about to be resumed. But 
the circumstance that the Republican triumvirate was on the side 
of the administration and the Chambers, prevented the agitation 
from developing into an actual outbreak. Yet Lafayette lost so 
nluch of his popularity that the king could dare to cause a bill 
to be brought before the Chambers abolishing the office of com- 
Inander-in-chief of all the national guards of France. Therenpon 
Lafayette gave in his resignation, and, after some llypocritical 
hesitation, Louis Philippe accepted it. Suon after, Dupont left 
the ministl,y. Odilon Bm'rot still for a short time remained at 
his isolated post. The new municipal law, which put the choice 
of mayors wholly in the hands of the n1Ïnister and the prefects, 
was a step backward. This was 111adc np for by an improved 
electoral law, lowering the qualification for suffrage, and raising 
the nUlnber of voters from 80,000 to 200,000-certainly a low 
enough figure with a population of 30,000,000. 
In the nlean time, the re\To1ntion had entered upon its 111arcll 
through Europe. 'YIlCrc\Ter it came into danger, France wa
 
looked upon and applicd to as its natural helper. LafiUe'R lnin- 
istry wished to conjure up no foreign c01nplications, and IWIlcP 
set up the principle of non-intervcntion. nut what had succeed- 
ed in Belgium did not succeed in Italy. On the announcement 
of the Austrian ambassador that his government was about to 
intervene in the States of the Church, Lafitte threatened war. 

Ietternich replied, "If this intervention occasion war, then war 
may come. 'V c would rather expose ourselves to the dangers of 
war than perish in the midst of rebellions." lIe might well vent- 
ure to speak in tl1Ïs way, for, while Lafitte was demanùing nOll- 
intervention, Louis Philippe, behind his back, had consented tu 
intervention. 'Vhen Lafitte became aware of this, he gave in llis 
t"csignation; whereupon, 
Iarch 31st, 1831, Casimir Périer forllw(l 
a new ministry. lIe was the true representative of the Bour. 
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geoisic; a hanker, like Lafitte, Lut pus
essiH!.! more l'lH'rg-y all,l 
political talent. II c was overLearing enou
h to Lend c\ cn LUUIS 
rhilippo to 11is will; and, as nlini
tcr president, wi
hed to h'l\'c 
the actual conduct of affairs, :)JlIl not merdy the re
pon
iLility. 
Peacc without. (Juiet and ordcl' at }IOIll(', were his aims. 
The Legitill1i4s, as well as the Hl'puLlical1s, thought they l1ad 
found in him their mall. The former were so infatuated as to 
IJelieve that their timc was comc again. February 13th, 1831, the 
anniversary of the Duke of Derry's a:,sassillation, they had ðr- 
ranged a pompons lllclllorial service in the church of Saint Ger- 
main I'Au
errois, which bears a bad rl'putation from the night of 
Saint Dartholomcw's. The e
asperated populace, seeing in this a 
challenge, pressed into the church, and destroJcd the relic
, altars, 
etc. On the following day they stormed the 
\.rchbishop's pal- 
ace, and threw all the movables into the street. Kotwithstallù- 
ing this very distinct rebnke, the Dl1chef's of Bl'rry, )larie Caro- 
liue, assistc(l hy the ultra -legitimist I )llke uf 
luùena, and Ly 
Charlcs AJbert, of Sardinia, 
et uut for France \\ ith 3. few trusty 
fullowers. She lawlc(l in 
Iar:;eilles; and, as thl' people tll(\re did 
not respond to hcr call, shc traversed the wholc Cuulltr)", after \"a- 
riolls aù \'('utnreg, and prcsented hersclf in tIll.: Y l'w1ée a:-- the re- 
gf'nt of France fur her son, the legitimate king, lIenry Y. Spite 
of all their ntlor, her follo\\ ers had to Sl1ccnm b before the 
lJpe- 
rior Humber::, of the troops sent against them. The dlw}w:--s }lCr- 

elf tied to Nantps, awl rcmained four months in llidin
 wit h a. 
family dc\"oted to laer interc:-;t
. She wa
 finally di
('on'red, aUlI 
takl'n, Xovcmber 
d, 183:!, throu
h tll(' tf('a
lll'ry of a. I.aptizpù 
Jpw lIamed Denz, \\'110 receivcd 500,000 fra1)('
 ful' betrayin
 11('1'. 
IIcr kinsman, Luuis Philippe, was extricaÌl'(1 fl"nll1 his l'lllLarra
s- 
lllent as to what to do with h('r Ly her delivery of a. daughter a
 
to whose paternity she could gÍ\'e the world no 
atisfa('tory c'\pla- 
nation. Under such interesting circumstancc
, there was nothing 
left for the Th1Chess of Berry but to takc ship for 1>:11ermo, in the 
summer of 1833. The Lq
itilllists Jo:::<t fur awhile all inclination 
to risk their heroes awl heroines on tIlc 
lippery 
oil of Fr:lIlcf>, 
and only rcstpd their hupcs 011 t;ulllC general ch:m
c uf circum- 
stances. 
The contest with the nf>publican
 W:1
 11101'C difficult for the 
government. The fall of 'Varsaw a1'ollsf'd them to action. In 
P:11'i3 balTicadcs were erected, g-nn-stores plmHll're(l; and thc min. 
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isters, who, notwith
tanding 
ll their promises to the beseeching, 
hoping l)ull'
, ltad gi\'l'1l IlO help, were cUI':-.;eù. But the al1llüù 
power remained master. There were also riots in other cities; 
among others, a yery blooùy one in Lyons, in NovCTnbcr of 1831, 
in conscqnence of the quarrc1s between the silk luanufacturers 
and their workmen. I'érier acted everywhere with severity and 
energy; but he was scarcely able to silence the dissatisfaction, 
far less to suppress it altogether, for governmcntal expenses were 
being constantly increased, and llu
iness was at a stand-still. It 
was at a tinlc so ill chosen that Louis Philippe asked frOln the 
Chamber an increase of his ci\-il list to 18,000,000 francs, al- 
thongIl, at the time of 11Ïs coming to the throne, he had said to 
Dupont, "'Yith a civil list of ü,OOO,OOO, a citizen king has enough 
and to spare." The Chamber chose for the láng of the juste 
'milieu a happy lllcdiUlTI between the two sums, and voted him 
12,000,000. At the funeral of the Republican General Lamarque, 
June 5th, 1832, there was a serious street fight, and cries of "Vi \'e 
la Republique I" 
Fortunately, the govcrnnlel1t could show a few things in its 
fa\'or. The hereditary character of the Peers was taken away. 
(Later, the nomination of life pecrs was conceded to the king, by 
which that Chamber lost the last yestige of its independence.) 
On the second intervention of the Austrians in the States of the 
Churcl1, Pórier occupied Ancona, and annonnced in the Chamher 
that he sought to give the Pope's subjects SOllIe security that 
the Pope would keep llis promises. " If the Austrians stay, th('
 
we stay too; if they go, then we 
hall go also." The occupation 
lasted seven years - just as long as the Austrians remained in 
Romagna. 

fay 16th, Prime-minister Périer died of the cholera, and the 
other ministers resigned at the opening of the Chambers. The 
king's unchangeable idea (la pensóe imlnuable) maùe itself more 
and Inore felt with each new change of ministcrs. October 11 th, 
1832, 
farshal Soult becaIl1e at the same time minister of war and 
head of a new ministry, in which Guizot, the quondam professor 
of history, took pub1ic instruction, and the former editor of the 
National, Thiel's, the department of the interior. It was in great 
part a Doctrinaire Ininistry, and its programll1e was a strong exec- 
utive, and a firmer tone in foreign affairs, the department w}lic11 
was adn1Ínistered by Broglie. New laws directed against the 
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rrcss, societie
, ami jurie
 created 
reat di

ati5faction, The of- 
fering for sale of new
papers in public places wa.., forbidden; 
the e
istence a11(l (\:4aLlishment of societies wa... made ckpcnùcnt 
npoll t lie p('rmi
sion of the g-overmllent; offenders a, ain
t the {\ 
la\\s were to be Lrought, not Lpfore juries, but befure police ß1ag- 
ish"aics, and, in case of attacl\:s npon the king" or the con!-\titlltieJII, 
before the Chamber of L\;crs. The ltepublicans, whu 
aW in this 
thcir complete suppression, risked a new fight in the streeb of 
Lyons and Pari
, in April, 1834. They were defeated, and the 

on.'rnment used the insurrection to carry through the ChmnLers 
a law forùidding, under he
vy penalties, the carrying of weapons 
without police permission. .At the same time, the f'tandillg army 
was raiscd to 3GO,OOO, and the participants in the April in
urrcc- 
tion brought before the Court ùf l)eers. The most important of 
the accuseù, Ca\'aignac and 1\Iarra
t, escaped to En
land; the reRt 
were conùemneù to imprisonmcnt, ùut none to death. This trial, 
which was accompanied by tml1ultuous sccnes, brought thc gov- 
ernment more injury than ad\'antagc. 
The go\"ernrncnt gained morc through the infernal nlac11ine of 
the Corsican Fieschi. J 11ly 28th, 1835, the king, attended by his 

ong and a brilliant staff, rode to the Donle,'ards to review the 
national g'l1arù and the garrison uf Pari:,. On his arri,'al at the 
DoulevarJ du Temple a fearful explosiun tuuk place, and frorn 
the windows of a house oppo:site a hail-stonn of bullets IHU"st 
upon the crowd, In:m instant sixty persons lay dead or woun<<l- 
C'cl in the strcet. )lars1.al :Murtier and ::-m'cral other mCII1Lers of 
the king's cortége were killed; he hirn"elf, for whorn it was in- 
tended, was not e'"en wounded. Fieschi anJ two Pari:-;ians \\ hOll} 
]u.' named as hi:; accomplices \\ ere executed, The \, hole Repub- 
lican party was unjustly made rcsponsilJle fúr this attcmpt, auù 
new Llows were struck at the jurie
 :mcl the 1'l"e:-;:--. E\'Cl"} rrc

 
offcllce in\'olrin
 a 1iLel of the king or the administration was to 
he tried from this time on Lefore the Court of Peers, and the 
composition of that body rendered. conviction certain. 'Vith 
tlle:se "
eptcmber Jaws" the reaction was complete, the power 
of the UepuLlicans wa:;:. broken. Their acth-ity did not cease, 
11<'we\'er. Their numerous !o.l)cietic
 continued to exist in secret, 
:u
(l to the political :lfliliateù t hCIll:,elvcs the social 
ocietie:-;, \\ hil'h, 
after the cornmnni
tic teachings of Count St. Simun and his fo1- 
10werR, demanded, among otlwr impo

iLi)itil'
' the abolition of 

* 
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pri "ate property. It was these baleful excrescences which de- 
pri ,'cd rcpublicanisll1 of aU credit, and outbreaks 1ike that of 
Iay 
12th, 1839, where a few hundred members of the" Society of 
the Seasons," with Barbès and Blanqui at their head, di
::l.l"metl 
IniJitary posts and proc1aimed the repuLlic, founù not the slight- 
est response. The repeated attempts which were n}ade on the 
king's life were also unsuccessful. In the year 1836 Alibaud 
made an attClllpt, and soon after hÍ1n 
Ieunier; in 1840 Darmès; 
in 1846 LacOlnte, and after him IIenri. 
Louis Philippe felt himself so secure upon his throne that in 
1831 he published an amnesty by which Polignac and his fellows 
again 01tained their freedOlll and their civil pl:ivileges. IIis rela- 
tions to foreign powers becaIne better the more he approximated 
to their system, putting restraints upon societicR, the 1>1'ess, and 
juries, and energeticaHy crushing popular revolts'- Naturally he 
was by this very means constantly further estranging the mass of 
the people. It was regarded as a humiliation of the nation that 
he wished to live at peace with the great powers at any price; 
that he sacrificed Italy, Poland, and 
IehClned Ali, and only vent- 
ured upon a threatening attitude or actual hosti1ities against 
weaker states - against Portugal, under Don 
Iiguel, against 
Switzerland, 1\lorocco, etc. IIis two eldest sons, the Dukes of 
Orleans and Nemonrs, 111ade a journey to Germany in 1836, and 
were received with the greatest honor at the courts of Berlin and 
Vienna. The former Inarried Princess lIelen, of 
IecIdenburg- 
Schwerin, in 1837, and became by her the father of a son, the 
Count of Paris-the fourth royal child since the unhappy son of 
Louis XVI. to enter the world with golden hopes and brilliant 
expectations, but small part of which were to be realized. The 
Chamber readily voted an increase of the estaLlishment of the 
Duke of Orleans to 3,000,000 francs; but it was regarded as 
contemptible avarice on the láng's part that, notwithstanding his 
wealth, he was constantly requiring new appropriations for his 
children. 
"\Vhat the Legitimists and Hepublic:ms had not effected - a 
change of govcrnn1Cnt-the Napoleonids now tool{ in hand. Af- 
ter the death of the Duke of TIeichstadt (1832), Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, son of the ex-king Loui
 of IIolland and Jlortcnsl' 
Beauharnais, step -daughter of the Emperor Xapuleon, rcganled 
himself as the regular heir of the imperial throne. Born April 
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28th, 180R, he h:l(lliH
(1 with his mother in b'lnishment since his 

evellth year, first in ..\ugsbur
, and then in the castle of .Arenen- 
bcr
, in the canton of TJmrgovia. JIe entered the Swiss army, 
anù unùer (
l'lH.:rallJllf()ur's guidance sttHlictl gunller) as a 
cienct'. 
The rel>l'lliull i Ii the Statl's of the Cllllrch, in 1831, lhe\\' him and 
his cIder brother intv the ranks of tlJt
 Carbunari. The latter 
IllCt his death there; the fOrIner escaped to England. Thence he 
rcturned to .Arenenberg, and busied himself with literary labors. 
lIe composed the" Rêveries Politiqucs," in which he endeavored 
to show the impo!l:sibility for .France of any othcr tban the Napo 
Iconic dynasty. Pcrcei vin
 how ullpopular the July nlonarchy 
wa
, lw l>clicved his time to be come. lIe was in bL'Cl'ct commu- 
nication with a few ûflìcer
 of the Strasburg garri
oll; and hoped, 
by his mere appcarance awl the lJwgic of his name, to win over 
the whole garrison, anù, as in an avalanche-like luan.:h of victory, 
likc that of the great 
apoleon in 1815, to cuter Paris at the 
head of a great army. Octobcr 30th, 183G, he suddcnlyappeared 
in the court of the artillery barracks in Strasburg-, with a few 
trn:;;ted follo\\ ers, and" as recei\"cd by the soldiers with tllC cry, 
"'Vive l'Empcreur!" nut in the infantry barracks, to which the 
conspirators thcn marehed, he did not mcet with the same rccep- 
tion. The go\'ernor, y-r oirol, succeeded in retainin
 the soldicrs 
in their allegiance, and IJouis Napoleon and scvcral of hi
 accom- 
plices were captureù. lie \\ a3 broug-ht to Paris, and Louis Phi- 
lippe was generous enough to scnd 11illl off, without further illn
s- 
tigation, on a steamer for .Amcrica. This milll 
entcnce h:ul fo.. 
tlw king the unpleasant result that the 
even accomplices-:;l'lllc 
of tlwm ofticcrs in ;lcti,'c service-who were brull
ht befurc thc 
jury in 
tra:sbnrg were ac(p1Ïtted, the populace hailill
 their ac. 
quittal with joy. The pelJple did nut hold it ri
ht that the 
high-born principal should l>e aHo\\ cd to cRcapc, \\ hiJe his more 
humble creatures wcre punished. 
\Vhile Thier
, the hi
torian vf the French Empire, \\ae; minister 
pl'e
idellt (March l:-;t to October 21st, 1840), it \\as determined, in 
ordcr' to \\ in over public opiniun, to hring tIle bones of Xapolcoll 
from the island of bt. IIelena to France. The English gO\ ern- 
lIH'llt ga\'e its com..ent. The honor of cscortin
 them wa
 a

ign- 
cd to the king's thirll son, th(' Princc of .Juiu\riJIl'. lIe lalHlec1 in 
Chf'rbonrg with hi
 prccious frci
ht, anl1, I)rcen.Ler 13th, 1 R-lO, 
the emperor's remains we1"e borne in a :-;plcndid 
3reophaf!u
, '.a
t 
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throngs ot people crowding round, to the Invalide
, where later a 
speciall110nmnent was erected for them. 
The enthusiasm which the mere preparations for this transfer 
of the imperial remains Jmd called forth in France led Louis Na- 
poleon to mal\:e a second attmnpt to present himself to the na- 
tion as nephew and heir of the cmperor. lIe had returned froul 
North .Alnerica to Switzerland, and had spontaneously left that 
country and gone to England, when Louis l>}1Ïlippe de:nanded his 
expulsion and threatened war. Thence he embarked, with about 
sixty persons, clothed in the nnifonn of the old imperial guards, 
and landed in the neighborhood of Bonlogne, Au
!'ust 6th
 1840. 
In order to produee more <,flect, he had brought a live ('agle with 
}1Ïm. In a procIanlation he declared that the BOl1l'bon-Orlcans dy- 
nasty had ceased to reign, and promised France the restoration uf 
her former greatness. A d
l'ee estabJished for the time a provis- 
ional government, set Thiel's, then premier, at its head, and nlade 
1\larshal Clanzet commander-in-chief of the army. But this at- 
tempt also canle to notLing. The regin1Cnt of the line in Boulogne 
remained passive, but the custOlllS soldiers attacked him, and he 
and his attendants had to spring into a boat to try and rcach the 
steamer that brought thC111 thither. The boat turned over, and 
he was drawn, dripping, out of the water and taken to prison. 
Set before the Court of Peers, he developed, with the strength of 
faith and the obstinacy peculiar to him, his N apoleollic principlcs 
and cIainls. lIe was condcmned by the Court of Peers to im- 
prisonment for lifc, and confined in the castle of lImn. Thence 
he escaped, clothed as a mason, 1\lay 25th, 1846, and succeeded in 
rcaching England. All the world langllCd at his folly; but with- 
out the scenes of Strasburg and Bonlogne, and the martyrdom of 
a six years' imprisonillent, his naJBe certainly would not llave pro- 
duced such an effect in the year 1848. 
TllC isolation into which France had Leen brought by its East- 
ern policy bad, as has been narrated in connection with the ùis- 
agreement between Turkey and Egypt, occasioned Thicrs's dis- 
missaL After having Inade great preparations for war, and per- 

naded the Chmnber to approve of the fortification of Paris, he 
had to resign, since Louis l)IJilippc had no desire to bfing about 
a coalition of Europe against himself. The rnilitary preparations 
were discontinued, but the fortification of Paris was energctically 
pushed forward. The reproach was nlade against the governmcnt 
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that th(' fortltÌcation wa
 directed leRs a
ainst :1n olltW:1rtl enemy 
than aO"ainst tho rè\"olution- ]ovin
 I'ari
ians -an end which it 
b ' 
certainly did not Ren.c in later years. The' new mini
try, in which 
(October 29t11, I H40) 
onlt prcRided, and W
LS at tho same time 
nlÎnister of war, while Uuizut had foreig'n affairs, Count Duchatel 
the interi
r, mltl Yillemain public instruction, Jnaintainc<} itself in 
it
 l'l'incipal men1ber5 (Ul1izot :md 1J11clmtel) until the February 
revolution, and soon succeeded in estaLlishing good relations once 
moro with tho fonr great power
. All1on
 the people it was very 
unpopular as the " 
Iinistry of ...\broaJ," and Thiers's active oppo- 
sition to 11is more successful ri\'al aùded greatly to this unpopu- 
larity. \s minister Thiel's had sueceedc<l in maintaining- an in- 
(kpentlent position, and h:Hl1aiù down the principle: lc roi ri!Jll', 
'llwis it nc gOUl!ernC pas. n-l1izut adopted the ossified systelll of 
the aging king' with all the tenacity of an incorrigiLle Lure:1l1crat 
of }lOnoraLlc character. 
.A favorable neld for military acti, ity was afforded the July 
lllonarchy in the conquest of Algiers, an inheritance which it had 
received from the Bonrbons. If this new province did not bring- 
in 11111Ch inrome to the French, who are not great masters in the 
art of colonization, but rather consumed quantities of J11en and 
money, nevertheless thc war with the fanaticnl Bedouin and l\:al1yl 
trihes was an excellent 
chool fur the soldiers, and at the galne 
time afforded the government a welcOllle channèl to 1cad off the 
uneasy, turLulent Parisian youth. llerc were trained the gener- 
als of the second cmpire, which could f'how scarcely an oflicer of 
di
tinction who had not won his spurs in .Algeria. .Among the 
Arabs the Emir _\.bd-el-Kader, a second Jugurtha, far overtopped 
all others. ,At once priest and warrior, he enjoyed :lIllong' his 
countrymen unlimited confidence, and by his cunning and knowl- 
edge of the country succeeded in maintaining himself for se'". 
eral years ag-ainsL tho French general
. Scarcely was he' defl'ated, 
scarcely h:Hl it gone aLroad that he wa
 annihilated, "hen he ap- 
peared with frcßh forces to resume a creditable offensive. l1a
- 
cara, his resiùence, was captured, undl'r 
larshal Clmllet, in 183:>; 
but the expedition again
t Cun
tantine, the ancient "'1irt:1, failed. 
It "as not until the second e""pedition, in 1837, tJ1at General Yalée 
carried the city by stOrIn (October 13th), after General Damrémont 
])a<l fall.'n on t ll(
 first (lay of the a
salllt. .At the time of the 
Eastern war France huilt \\ i<le-reaching- plans on tl1Ïs new po
scs- 
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sion in North 
\frica. England's jealousy burnt so nluch the 
n10re hotl ", and it was ascribed to her luachinations that in 1839 
01 
the .Arabs in great numbers took tho ficl\.l against the 11
rench in 
a llOly war, carrying their incursions to the very gates of Algiers. 
In 1841, Heneral DugeanJ succeeded to the chief comlnand, and, 
supported by capable otncers, like Colonel Lamoricière lind Chan- 
garnier, gave a new and surprising turn to the war. Abd-el-Ka- 
del', whose smalah (travelling palace) had been plundered by the 
Duke of Aumale, the king's fourth son, and from whOln several 
tribes bad fallen away, was driven out of Algiers, and had to seck 
protec
ion from Abderrahman, Emperor of )lorocco. The latter 
al1owed. himself to be drawn into the war, and sent out his sen 
with an army. But while the Prince of JoinvilJe with the French 
fleet bombarded and demolished the fortifications of Tangiers and 

Iorocco, Bugcaud won a brilliant victory at the river Isly (Au- 
gust 14th, 1844), and forced the emperor to a peace. The war 
was carried on by the untiring Abd-el-l{ader, and horrible atroci- 
ties were committed on both sides. There arose a storm of in- 
dignation in Europe when it becanle known that Colonel Pelissier 
(in the Crimean war the Duke of ßlalakoff) had caused a large 
nUlnber of Arabs who, with their wives and children, had taken ref- 
uge in a cave, to be suffocated therein-a proceeding which, how- 
ever, the minister of war, Soult, accll
tomed to Napoleon's bloody 
decrees, deemed justifiable. And ,vhen, finally, in 1847, Abd-el- 
l{ader, deserted by all, and hemmed in on every side, surrendered 
to Lamoricière on condition of a safe passage to Syria or Egypt- 
a condition assented to by tI1C Duke of Allmale, Bugeaud's suc- 
cessor in the government-the royal father refused to contin)) his 
son's treaty, but causell Abd-el-I{ader to be brought to France, 
whc're he was kept in close confineulcnt at Aillboise for several 
years. The Emperor Napoleon released him, and assigned him 
an annual revenue, on the prmnise that he would li\'e for the rest 
of his life at Brusa, in Asia 1\1inor. lIe li,'ed there until the year 
1855, when the city was destroyed by an carthquake. lIe then 
chose Damascus for a residence, and 011 occasion of the atroci- 
ties of the T)ruses and Turks against the Christians in 1860, as- 
sisted the latter to the best of his ability. For this Napoleon 
conff'rred upon hiln the grand cross of the Legion of llonor. 
The death of tho univer
;al1y respected and beloved Duke of 
Orleans was the first rnel1uuto 'Jltori for the July dynasty. J Illy 
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13th, 18 I:?, he dro\'c to Xellilly to take lea\'e uf his family hefore 
}1Ì
 departure for the camp at 
t. Orncr. The horse
 took fright; 
he leaped from tlte carriage, was da:-;hed a
ainst the pa\"ement, 
and four honrs aftcrward was dead. Of hi:; twu 
on
, the clù('r, 
thc Count of Paris, was only fonl" years of a
c, and hence a long 
minority was looked forward to, as Louis Philippe \\ as then sixty- 
ninc years old. At the proposition of the government the Cham- 
Let.s intrusted the regency, in case of the king's death, not to the 
beloved IIeleu, J)uchess of Orleans (nominally on account of her 
Protestantism), but to the Duke of .N emours, unpopular on ac- 
count of his aristocratic leanings. Some reparation for the hJ
s 
of hi::; elùest son was 111ade to the king in the marriage of his 
youn
est son, the Duke of 
Iontpensier, with the Infanta, Lui
a 
Fernanda, in 1846. But this alliance, which held out to the Or- 
leans family the prospect of the Spanish throne, broke up th08e 
good relations with the English cabinet which had been restored 
aftpl" the settlement of the Eastern question, that cabinet accusing 
Louis Philippe's go\yernment of political dishonesty. In other 
matters, also, dark shadows fell upon the July 11lonarc11Y. Two 
former ministers-Teste, presiùent of the court of cas
ation, for- 
111crly minister of public work
, and ClllJières, the late minister 
of war-were accused and convicted (1847) of gro!':s peculation 
an(1 ,"enality. The murde1. of the daughter of 
Iar:,hal Sebastiani 
Ly her husband, the Duke of l'raslin, luade a still worse impres- 
sion. _'\nJ when he escaped condemnation Ly poisoning himself 
in prison it was said that the go\'ernment had helpcd him to the 
means of making away with himself that they might not ha\ e tu 
afford the people the spectacle of the execution of 3 duke. It 
"as diflicult to furnish proof
 that the kin
 and his system of 
gO\TC'rnmcnt were responsible for thC'se crimes, but the Legitimists 
and ltcpublicans held to an inner connection between the one and 
the other, and declared such crillles to be the neces
arr conse- 
quences of the ruling- system. The king, it was 
aitl, had his 0\\ n 
way in the Chamhers without question, and then gave hilnself up 
to the delusion that the nlajority of the Chambers wa
 the expres- 
sion of the popular will. \\'here the electors arc persuadcd to 
de('t the n1Ïni
terial candidatc:-; by the prospect of the building 
of road
 and railroads in their district, and where thrse candidates 
are lcd oy the (Iistriblltion of profitable posts and dignities to 
themseh'es and tllC'ir familie
 to ohr)? uncontlitionally and folIo\\" 
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the n1Ïnistry through thick and thin, there, even if only the w('l1- 
to-do class has the suffrage, it was 
aid, the popular rC'preRenta- 
tÏ\'es are no longer represcntati,'es of the people, and he who as 
king listens to their voice is out listening to Lis own. 
This was the position of Louis Philippe and the 1l1inistry, in 
which Guizot had presided since Boult's retirrment, in September 
of 18-17. Gnizot's opponent and rival, Thiel's, did not hesitate to 
attack him unsparingly in the Chamber. lie laid oare the cor- 
ruption whicb, spreading downwarJ, was constantly on the in. 
crease, and declailncd against the disgrace with which Guizot was 
covering the country by his partiality for the Jesuits and the 
Sonderbund in Switzerland. Neither Thiel's nor Odilon 13arrot, 
who wished for the maintenance of the liberties that had been 
gained in 1789, wcre for the overthrow of the dynasty, or even 
for uni\-el'sal suffrage. In contrast with the lawyer Ledru-Rollin, 
who would fain raise the banner of the red republic, and the poet 
Lamartinc, who indulged in indefinite phrases about equality, 
these two united in opposition alike to the rninistry and radical- 
iSll1. They wished to uphold the 1110narchy and ward off a new 
re,'olution-a thing only to be effected by electoral reform. 
lIence they several tiu1es offered in the Chaml)er a lllotion re- 
ducing the qualification for suffrage, raising the nmnber of dele- 
gates, and excluding froln the Chmnber of Deputies all dependent, 
l'enlovable officials. Each tin1e tho Inini:sters opposed the meas- 
ure, and a majority of tho Chamber rejected it. So they resolved 
to apply directly to the people, and by this means exert a pressnre 
on the Chambers and the ministers. This gave occasion to the 
"Reforn1 Banquets." There n1embers of the opposition and 
journalists united in a banquet with people of all classes, in order, 
in men10ry of the revolutions of 1789 and 1830, to advocate sov- 
ereignty of the people, resistance to the systen1 of tllC adminis- 
tration, and proper care fot' the working - classes, and to si
n a 
petition for electoral reform. These hanqncts, the first of which 
was held in the neighborhood of Paris, Ju]y 9th, 1847, found a re- 
sponse in the whole country, and added to the existing exciten1ent. 
In the Chamber, which wa
 opened DccClnbcr 28th, 1847, there 
were very stormy scenes. The 
peech from the throne 
poke of 
the" hostile and blind passions" of the opposition, and showed 
as little disposition toward electoral reform on the part of the 
ministry as on that of the nlajority of the ChamLer. lIenee th
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opposition cOTwlne].',] to hold a nefornl Banquet in rarj
 itself 
011 tllC 
:!.l of Fehruary, and made prcparatiulls in thc 
randl'
t 

t)' Ie. 'fhey in\'ite<l the national gnarù to form a double liuc 
fl"om the Place 
1a<1l'I('ine to the place chosen for the balHluet in 
the Champs Elys6es, unarmcJ, but in uniform, nominal1y for the 
pre"ervation of order, but, in reality, in order to win the national 
f'1I:lI-d for reform, and, l)y tIle puhlicity of the matter, to force it 
on the notice of the masses. Hut Count DuehateI, minist('r of tho 
interior, forb:ule this exhibition of the national guard, anò threat- 
ened Jnilitary interference. Thereupon the opposition, the moro 
Ino(lerate part of which wished to avoid an armed collision, gavc 
up altogether the plan of the !teform Banquet, and presented to 
the president of the Chamber of Deputies a memorial, signed by 
tifty-fonr delegates, calling for the impeachment of the Ininistry 
for treason to the principles of lS:JO. 
The populace, who had been loo]\:ing forward to a great spel'- 
tade, Wl're ill plc.ased with this. Some did not l.now that the 
banquet was given up, and assembled on the streets (February 
i
cl) in crowd
, sung the 
Iarseillaise, and eried, "IIurrah for re- 
form! Down with fiuizot f" If the king dismissed the mini
try 
on that day, called the reformer Odilon Barrot to form a minif-<- 
try, and made electoral reform his programme, Ilis throne nas ::,afc. 
Bnt hc di.lllothing of the 
ort; he allowed the excitement to in- 
rl"('a!'<', and wa
 only willing to yield when it was all'eady too late. 
"Xo more eonce
sions!" Charles X. had saiù. J
ouis Plailiprf\ 
thought the same tlling; and when necessity at 1ength comprlled 
him to make them drop by <hop, then no more were madC' to 
1lim. It is remarkable how little pt'rc('ption the otherwisp wcll- 
informe(l king showed in those February days-how little mCln- 
ory he had for the teachings of history, for the events of 1ti30, 
tu whieh 1w was about to contribute a eOlnpanion piece. Sup- 
ported by his bribed majority in the Chambers, he thongllt he 
stood upon thoroughly legal 
round-that he Inight still name 
the constitution a reality, and sharply distin
ui
h his po
ition 
from that of Charles in 1830. There eertain1y \Va:; a di::-tinction. 
Itoyal decrees 3nd resolutionq of the Chambers arc not the same 
thing. nut for tla(' people it was a matter of eompl('te indilf('r- 
ence whether the soverei
nty on which it prided itself wa
 ham- 
pered by ordinanees of the king or resolutions of the ChamLC'rs. 
Therein lay the short-
ighteùnes
 of the "ged king. 
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THIi{Ð PERIOD. 1848-1863. 


THE FEBRUARY REVOLUTIO
 AND ITS COKSEQUEXCES. - TIlE 
SECO
D E
IPIRE AKD ITS ASCEKDENCY IN EUROPE. 



 15. 


TIlE FEBRUARY REVOLUTION, THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, AND 
TIlE EMPIRE. 


THE leaders of the seeret soeieties were ready to strike. They 
wished only to ascertain beforehand how far they could earry 
tbe people with them in this nlatter, and which side the national 
gnard would embrace. Naturally, they left nothing untried to 
incite and inflame the populaee. One of their men, Charles La- 
grange, who Lad distinguished himself before this in the insur- 
rection at Lyons, in 1834, as a skilful conductor of revolutions, 
had already carefully studied out the parts for his corps de re- 
vanche. Barricades were erected on the 22d of February, and 
street fights took place. On the 23d this street- fighting lwd 
:l.ssumcd a nlore serious character, especi;:tlly as tJH' national guard 
not only did not support the regular troop
, but even joined in 
the cry of "Down with Guizot!" This influenced the king to 
dismiss the Guizot ministt,y, and eall Count 
Iolé, with SOBle 
nlembers of the Left Centre, to power. Although the appoint- 
ment of l\Iolé, who did not materially differ fronl Gnizot in his 
prineiples of govrrnment, ,vas a blunder, and only Odilon DaI'l"ot, 
the leader of the reforln party, wa!>; then capable of stemming 
the rising flood, yet Guizot's dismissal, which became known on 
the morning of the 23<1, brought about a JIlOlllcntary suspellsion 
of hostilities. In the evening- there wa
 a voluntary illumination 
of the city, and peace seemed onee more restored. 
At ten o'clock that night the C1"0WÒ, shouting and singing, 
were surging hither and tbither on the Lrilliantly-lighted boul<7 
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vanb. L:\HT:mo'p , ,, ith his wild crew, wa
 :llno})." them. A red 

 
 0 
hanner :!n(l torrh('s were borne in ndvanec, and women and chil- 
dr('n follnw('(l on l...ldrlll. Th('y hrok(' the \\ inaow
 of lIebert, 
minister of justice. Th('n tlH')' moved toward the n1Ïni
try of 
forcig-n affairs, to par their respeets to 
I. <1uizot. There f-tood 
a guard of about fifty men. Swl(lenly a 
hot was fired from 
:UI)oII
 the crowd (it is :-;aid that Lagrange fh'ed it with careful 
calcnlatiun of the re
ults). The guard took this for an attack, 
and fired a volley into the closely-packed ma
s. There was a 

tartled scatterillg', but about fifty dead and wonnoed were left 
upon the square to be carried off hy the more courageous of 
their comrade
, put on wagons, and drawn throng-h the 
treets 
with cries of ,. 
Iul'<ler! Treason! To arms
" The alarm-bell 
sounded; barricmles were erected in all part:s of the eity, and 
thol1"a1Hb of armed men manned them. 
On the morning of the 24th appeared a proclamation, signed 
by O<.lilon Barrot aJ1l1 Thiel's as the new ministel's, announcing 
the ùi
solntion of the Chmuber, and the appointment of the be- 
loved General Lamorici('.re as commander-in-chief of the national 

ll:1rd. It was ,.ain. An article in the R(formc, a radical sheet, 
said: "Lonis Philippe lets the people be &hot down as charJc
 
X. did. Let us f-encl him after his prcdcee

or 
" The re
nlar 
troops, who had already been thirty-six ('onsecuti,.c honrs uu(ler 
arm
, mHI whu were nvt prol'(;rlr supplied with pro\.isi{Jn
, hear- 
iug' 
larslwl .Dugp:llId, l)l1ke of hly, the only man fit to cope 
with sl1l'h an insllITt.ctinn, named commalHlel' OIlP minllh>, awl 
thc decrepit 
Ll1'shal Géranl th,... IH'xt, rcrnaillcd for the most 
part in:lcti,"e on-lookers at the fur)" of the volcano, c-:peciallr 3
, 
in eonse<]uence of the prorlamation, thc ordl'r had becn 
ivell 
thelll to withhold thcir fire. 80 the crowd snceeedeù, bctween 
ten and elO\"en A.Y., in takin
 the l'alais Hoyal, the prh.ate prop- 
erty of the Orleans family, alld dc
troying' all the valuable
 there. 
The guard stationed opposite the l'alais Unyal refll
ed to surren- 
der theil. arms, and Wl're 1lIas
acre(1. Then the crowd moved va 
the Tuileries. 
There cverything was already in a 
tatè of di:,ürganization. 
Emil t1irardin, th
 editor of the PI' õ:JðC, entered unannonnt'ctl, 
and 'Lskcd, as thc pricp of tlH" 
ah ation of the throne, the inul1c- 
diatp abdication üf the king". Thc qUCl'll opposed this most res- 
olntc1.r, anù other:; added theil' words to hers, e
peeiany-and in 
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a very offen
iYe manner-tIle I )nke of nlontpcn
ier. Dugeaud, 
who had pn'pared a complete piau of attack, to tllC la
t JI10lnent 
urged a Hfe 01. death fight. At length Louis Philippe drew up 
a declarat.ion of abdication in f:wor of his grandson, the Count 
of Paris. The news spread rapidly on all sides, but was too late 
to c1lCek the storm of popular pas
ion. 'Yhen the king, in civil- 
ian's clothes, a round hat on his head, gave his arm to his wife, 
to \\ander forth in his old age from the flllness of prosperity 
into the Jand of banishment, alJ, e,Ten the soldiers, were moved. 
"This is your work, sir! You have brought it to this pass! 
Y Oll did not deserve to have so good a king!" said the queen 
to Thiel's, comprehending with a true instinct that his bill for 
electoral reform had given the first impl1l
e to rehel1ion. TIJC 
royal pair, accompanied by the Duchess of Nemonrs and her 
children, went on foot through the garden of the Tl1ileries to 
the Place de la Ooncorde, entered two cabs which awaited t1}('JH 
thcrc, and drovc to St. Cloud. There they were soon joined by 
their children, the Duke of l\Iontpensiel. and DllcllCss Clemen- 
tine of Cobnrg; and all proceeded on the SaIne day, by way of 
Trianon, to Castle Dreux, where the king hoped to be able to rest 
for a few days. 
At his eommand, the Duc1lCSS of Orleans had remained behind 
to guard the interests of her son. By Dupin's advice, she went 
on foot to the Cham bel' of Deputies, attended by her two sons 
and the Duke of Nemours. She had scarcely left the TuilerieR 
when the barricaders pressed in, with the cry, "Vive Ia r6pu- 
bli(}llC' !" and gave free course to their rage of destruction. The 
duchess was respectfully received by the d('rlltie
, and Dllpin 
with tilnid voice called upon them to proclaim the Count of 
Paris king, and the duchess regent. But, from fear of tllC peo- 
ple, now pressing in in eonstantly increasing erowds, the Chmn- 
bpI' did not dare to raise its voice for the nlonarchy; and evell 
Odilon BaLTot's words, effectively calculated though they were- 
" The July monarchy now rests on the heads of a wonlan and a 
ehild "-had no effect. To prevent them frolll coming to any 
decision, and to produce a division among the supporters of the 
monarchy, a republican delegate, :ßIarip, declared that, by the law 
adopted by the Chamher
, the Duke of Nemonrs, and not the 
Duchess of Ol'leans, was made regent; but nevertheless, as though 
that were eonsistent, he moved the establishment of a provi
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ional 
ovcrnment. The g-all('ric
 shouted their approbation. l\" l'W 
crowds prl's
e<l in. Smock-clad, drunken men, who had wawlered 
into the cellar::, of the Tuileries, ùroke into the hall with tllc forc
 
of an overflowing stream, crying, "Down \\ ith the H O llrl)1)lls, 
W'W awl 0111! Down with the regency! Down" ith the })ribed 
ChamLer! IJown with all traitors !" 
This was the mortal hour of the July monarchy; in that mo- 
hlènt all wa
 lost. ..\fter Guizot harl becn overthrown and the 
king forced to ahdieatc, the Chamber might still ha\'e rescued 
the monarehy by its vote, a
 wa
 the case in 1830. Hut then 
the people and the majority of the Chamber were in harmony; 
now they we're not. The Chamber was now regarded as acc
::,- 

ory to the hated systenl of adn1Ïnistration, and in its eonscious- 
Hess of guilt dared do nothing-. Con
equclltly it was unresi
t- 
in
ly set a:-;ide ùy the same popular power wlaich Lroke in pieees 
the throne in the Tuileric!', and ceased to rule as conlpletcly as 
the king. From the Uloment when those rough workin
-mcn, 
hlack with powder and smoke, and drunken" ith the eostly wines 
frOIlI the palace eellar, broke into the eouneil-halI, there was no 
longer monarchy or Chamber; the claims of the Connt of Pari
 
were no Inore regal'tIed than tùose of the ])nke of Bordeaux in 
the J nly days of 1830. :Most of the dcIegat.::, fled precipitately. 
The duchess with her ehildren had to break a way throu
h the 
terrible crowd. Se\"eral timeH 
he was allllo
t suffocated; her 
ebilliren WCI'e torn from her; and f'he herself finally C'::,l;apcd intu 
t he garden, and tbcnee intI) the neighboring house of Prê
iJent 
Sauzet, (Jnl V bv the sdf-
a("rifiee of her atÌl'lH1:Ult
. She was ill 
dC
l'air at the lo
s of hcr children. The Count of Paris 
oon re- 
appeared, after having' Leen l"l'5cned from the dangerous embraee 
of a. murderous ruffian. The reeo\"ery of the }oung"cr f'on, the 

('\'t'n-year-old )Juke of Chartre
, was not cfIeeted without co
ting 
tllC luckless widow an mn.ious ni
ht and an an
ion!' day. The 
1'(,or child c
lmc Ileal' t,ping- crnslH'tl and trampll',l ulHll'rfoot in 
tilt' crowd. He wa
 finally rescuetl hy a dOOl'- keeper of the 
Chamber, alHl was brouo.ht to his muther the T1C
t da\ at the 

 w 
("a
tlc Ligny, "hither f-he had gone. Soon after 
he journeyed 
\\ith her children to (
l'rmany by \\:lY of gel
illlll. Till' Duke 
of Xt'!Hot1l.s 1.:u1 takl.n rl'fl1 lr e in :Ill ol1t-hol1
(,. Aware of his nn- 
;-, 
pppnlal'it), ]1C thou
ht it pnh1cnt to effect his tsr:lpe di
gui
l'd as 
a 
oldil'I' of the nat ional guard. 
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'Vhcn Louis Philippe lcarncd, on the morning of February 25th, 
that the republic had been proclaim cd in Paris, he cstcC'med it no 
longer safe to linger at Dreux. 'Vhile the other In em bers of the 
family sought to reach their future asylum in other ways, the king 
and queen, with borrowed money and a false rasH, made for the 
coast of N ornlandy in order to cross to England on a fishing- 
smack. The stormy weather forbade this, and the king had to 
make up his mind to a journey to Ilavrc, spite of the òanger of 
being reeognized. But as few difficulties were thrown in the way 
of his departure as fOl'lnerly in that of Charles X. lIe embarked 
on the English packet in Havre and landed safcly in England, 
where the other lnembers of his family shortly joined him, the 
Prince of Join\'ille and the Duke d'Aumale being the last. The 
former of these was in eommand of the fleet in the !\leditcrra- 
ncan; the latter, as governor of Algeria, was at the head of 100,- 
000 men. The pro\1isional govcrnment felt some uneasiness at 
the outset in view of the great puwer of the two prinees, but, af- 
ter all France had followed the example of the capital and declared 
for the republic, a restoration from Algeria was no longer to be 
thought of. The princes laid down thcir comulands, and travelled 
to England by way of Gibraltar. There the royal family took up 
its abode at Claremont, the property of Leopold of Belgium, the 
king's son-in-law, and there Louis Philippe died, August 20th, 
1850, at the age of seventy-seven. Guizot and the other lllill- 
i
tcrs also ::;ueceeded in n1aking good their escape into foreign 
. 
parts. . 
It was the Rcpublicans and the Docia1ists who by a daring coup- 
d('-7Jwin had overturned the July monarchy, which tIlC most intel- 
ligent opponents of the Gnizot system wished to maintain. nut 

ince intelligence seldOlll throws itself behind barricaJes, so now 
the men of the barricades overrode it and for a time Ilad their 
own way. The matter was settled when the ChaIllber of Deputies 
allowed itself to bB surprised. After the flight of tbe Duchess of 
Orleans 111attCl'S there took the 11l0st extra.vagant turn. A butch- 
f>)"'S employé strode gra\"ely up and down in the Iniddle of the 
]la1l, bloo(ly apron on, and a butcher's knife in his lland. One 
"
;}nock-lllan " levelled hie:; gnn at the president, another at J
amar- 
tine. To seeB1 to stand above the mass was a criminal ofIC'I)(Ôe. 
The old republican, I)npont de l'El1rc, took the chair, and filJally 
succeeded in lJrill o -ill g aLout suUle surt uf order. The Jifiicldt 
ð 
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problem of forming a provisional gO\ ernmcnt wa
 soh'cd Ly La- 
martine. lIe caused all pr('sent-delegatc
, HH'l1lbers of the na- 
tional guard, students, a.nd " sllloek-men "-to write down the per- 

()ns of their choice. lie received these ballots, and after some 
consideration drew lip fronl thenl a li
t. This he handc(l to J )11- 
l'lHlt, who read it aloud amid univcrsal app1au
e. The names were 
Dupont ùe r Eure, Lamartilll', .L\ raga, \Jaril', (;arnier-l'agès, Lcdru 
Hollin, and Crt.mieux. This provisional governml'nt ha-;1ene(1 to 
declarc its cntrallCC intu oflice Ly taking pos
c

ion uf the city hall. 
It was high tilUf', for aftcl. the seven provisional rulers, attcllJcd 
hy :to few hUlHlre(1 :Lrml'(l lIlC'n, had forced their way through the 
cOllutll'::;s mass of people filling the city llan and its cnvirons and 
founù aceolIlmodation in a smaJI room, they learncd that a pro- 
\'i
ional go\'crument had likewi
e been set up in the editorial 
rooll)::; of the two papers Rlforme and ...rational. In this govern- 
ment were thc Nune names as on Lamartine's list, with the :1l1di- 
tion of five nlore. This difficulty wa:-; settled by accepting these 
fivc as secretaries of the provisional government. nut only onc 
of them, Pagnerre, the leading publisher of ßepublican writings, 
was content with this subordiuate position; the othcrs-Flocon 
and Armand 
Iarra:-;t, editors of the above-mentioned journal
, 
Louis Blanc, the c;:,poke
lllan of !-'oeialisnJ, and AlLert, who a
 a 
locksmith's hand was a rl'presentati\'e of the laboring cla

..:s- 
soon 1'o:-:.e from the positiun of mere eon
ultin
 members to that 
of \ otiu
 ones. 
The new government had f'careely been installed, with IJupont 
as pn'si(lcnt (February 25th), \\ hen about 30,Uuu armeù men sur- 
ruulHlc(l the city hall, and the go\"ernmrnt wa
 in danger of hcin
 
o\'erturned by the red republic. .As the third estate had acquired 
the ::'0yereignty in 17::;9, so now the fOlu1L ('state sought to gra
p 
the rrins. The cro\\'(I, mi
guidcc1 by 
ocialistic and communistic 
tv_ addll', cril'd, ., II l1rrah for the dl'IHocratie and socialistic repub- 
lic !" anJ one of their number, a factory hand, madc Lis way into 
thc council cham Ler of t hc provi
ional go\"ernIHl'ut, strl1t'k the 
f
tuck of hi
 loaded g'un against thl' tloor \\ ith 
ueh forct' that 
th(' \\ hole 1'00111 Hhook, anù Ùl'lllauJetl, in tIle name of the pr't)pl.\ 
tI.e illtr
)duetion vf the S) :-,tClll of community of prop('rty, thr in- 
;-;titution of a proletarian gO\'cflllncllt, and the 
HIC)ption of the red 
tia.!! :u)(1 l'ockade in::;tead of the tl'i-l'olol". That th · February re\.- 
olutioll dill 110t rcsult ill t lae rule of the lua

l'S is tu 1e attriLutl'd 
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principalIy to Lamartine, who during this period, in addition to 
an irresistible, popular cloquence, displayed admirable ))l"C
Ul(Ø 
of Inind, and utter fearlessness of death. The first decree of tIle 
government contained a ratification of the repul,lic, and W:lS sol- 
clnnly published at the })lacc de la ßastille, February 27th, in 
presenee of hundrcds of thousands. The streets of Paris gradu- 
aHy resml1ed their wonted appearance, even before the ruins of 
..he burnt and plundered palaee of N euilly had ceased to smoke. 
At this latter a'llto-dafé scyeral plundcrcrs in thc eellars, quitc 
too forgetful of self, shared the fate of the building. 
'Vitb sueh unruly elements, the task of the go\.ernment was 
one of enormous difficulty. \Vith its recognition of the so-ealled 
"right to labor," it had assumeù the duty of "guaranteeing the 
support of the workman by work," and all who had no work, 
as well as those who wi
hed none, now called upon the gon
rn- 
ll1Cut to support them, as though they were go\'ernment officials. 
Naturally, in those unsettled times all trade and industry stood 
still, while at the same time the influx into Paris, and eonsc- 
quently the rJumber of breadless workmen there, increased greatly. 
This led to the establishment of national 'works/wps, in which 
all were offered work and wages by the state. These works, 
in which about 100,000 persons, among them even scholars and 
artists, were engaged, were confined to useless excavations and the 
like in Paris and a few other cities, and finalJ y developed into 
complete idleness. If this state of affairs were to last a couple of 
months, financial ana moral bankruptcy would be not merely im- 
minent, but actually present. The condition of the treasury was 
in any ease desperate enough, so that the Ininister of finanee 
found himself obliged to raise the (lirect taxes forty-fi\'c per 
cent., a 111eaSUre which markedly diminished the cnthu
ias1l1 of 
the country people for a republic. And yet the fourth c
tate 
believed that the state was nothing Lut an expcrimcntallllachilJc 
for eccentric and crack-brained communists. In the LuxelllLoHr
 
palaee, where the CIJamber of Peers had lately burnt its ineen
e 
Lefore the encroaching 111onarchy, a 
, \V orking-llJen'S Parliament" 
was in session, with the" apostle" Louis Blanc as president. This 
body, eonsisting' chiefly of journeymen mechanics and day-JaLor- 
en.;, dellat('(l the question of national ccollomy-hu\\ witb less 
work a man is tu SCelll'e a Jal'ger incumc. The watch" urds liÚtJ"Ü;, 
é[Julité, fra,tcl'nité wcre here the order of the day, and oue had to 
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1>>(' prepared at any momcut to scc the baldest and erlldest COID- 
1Il1inbIll converted from theory into practice. The dClIlocratic Prcs<; 
awl the political clubs likewise urged the people on. A ero\\,(l of 
Hew papers had sprnng up, and several hunJred political clubs had 
be '11 organized. Kot lllercly the old revolutlOnists, like Darbès, 
Blanqui, Caoet, Haspail, anll the like, hut also others not so well 
known, sought to gather their little parliaments about them. They 
werc the sworn foes of all eivil orùer, and a;-; 
uch made 
e\'eral 
attempts to overthrow the Pro\'isional Go\"ernment atHl defer th(' 
elections for the National .\ssClubly, which had Lcen fixed for th(\ 
Inonth ()f A pril. They well under,tood that they would not have 
the majority in this assem It I)", and that it would ue far' more ùifli- 
cult to set this aside, inasmuch as it would be the exprcssion of 
the popular will. llut neither on )larch 16th nor on .April 10th 
did the Social DCl11oerats, as the united ultra-republi('ans awl so- 
cialists namcd themseh-c
, sHceeed in carrying out their purpose, 
not withstanding the enormous erowd
 they br(. Gght together. 
The newly-fonncd garde 1l10Lile and the national gllard, thanks 
to Lamartine's firmu('ss, carricd the day. 
The fateful elections to the Nation:.l ..lsscmLly :1pproached. 
By a deeree of the Pro\"i:o:.ional Government each Frcnchman w 110 
had rC'lchcd the a
e of twenty-one was entitled to '"ote, and any 
Frcnchman over twenty-five was eligible for election. TIt(' nnn1- 
Ler ùf the delegates \\ a
 fixed at üOO, one for each 40,000 of the 
popnlation. The h'sult of the eleetions was an on
rwhclmin
 òe- 
feat of the Social Dcmoerats. The sittin
s began )[ay Hh, and 
the repuolic, first proclaimcd February 21th, wa
 onc(' 1I10re pro- 
flOunccd thc permancnt form of governmcnt. The rc:,ig-nation of 
the l)ro\"Ísional Govcrnment was accepted, and an account of its 
doings rCndel"l'll. The proposition to eommit t110 executin' power 
provisionally into the hands of one r.1an, the popular Lam:utine, 
who h'lJ been electl'(l in ten electoral districts and l1;ul reeei,"el} 
in all O\"Cl' 2,000,00u HttC'
, \Va... rl'jl'ct<.a by Lamartine himself, 
from f(':u of the 
trung measure
 nccès:,ar
 to hold down the in- 

llltonlinaL,e opposition. lienee (
[a \. lOt II) tlte National ...\ssem. 
hly elef'ted an e
ecutive commission ('onsi:-;ting of fivC' Inf'mher
. 
ThC'ir ('llOice fcll on A rago, Garnier- Pag-l's, Jfaric, Lamartine, and 
] eùru-Hollin, and th(',e five were to cOIHlul,t the governln('n1. hJ a 
rl"ponsible ministry until tll<' con
titution about to he discu:--.,c,I 
W;l:i compldcù. .L\rago, as the one fir
t chosen, prc:sidcd over the 
9 
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Executh'e ComTnission. The nominatiml most important In its 
consequences was that of Ca\'aignac as miniðter of war. 
In opposition to the political ordcr thus being" restored, the cluhs 
'Tcsoh'cd to o\'clthrow the National ..\s
clllbly and the Executi\'e 
Commission, and set np a Soeial-dCluocratic dictatorship. The 
yrcsentation of a monster petition for the re-establishment of a 
free and independent Poland fonl1ed the pretext under which, on 
)Iay 15th, a crowd of 100,000 persons, under the leadership of 
Blanqui, Raspail, Hobrier, and Tinber, gathered on the Place de la 
Bastille and ]1)3)"('hed against the palace of the National Assell1- 
Lly. Drunkcn mcn with savage, lllurdcrolls faces crowùed into 
the hall. .L\.ll was wild confusion. lIuber," in the namc of tllC 
pcople deceived hy its own }'(\rH'('
entati\'es," declared the Assem- 
bly dissolved. Its Jnembers left the ha1J, and the victorious revolt 
established a new go\'crnment. The news of the approach of 
troops disturbed thcm in their work, and they repaired with aa 
speed to the city hall, formed a government under Louis Blanc, 
Blanql1i, Ledrn-Rollin, Raspail, Pl'oudhon, Albert, and five othcrs
 
and drcw up a declaration of war on Russia, Anstria, and Prussia, 
in case they should oppose the restoration of Poland. But, owing 
to Lamartine's encrgy, the national guard was quickly called out, 
the city baH retaken, and Dlanqui, Raspail, and thcir fellow-con- 
f'pirators were sent as prisoners to 'Tincennes. In order to be 
prepared for sin1Ílar risings, the garrison of Paris was raised to 
55,000 mcn, and these were placed under the command of the 
new minister of war', CanÚgllac, who had ueen summoned Lack 
frOlll Alge.ria. 
The supplementary clcetions, which took place early in June, 
brought new and important 111Cmbers into the National AsscmLly, 
such as Thiel's, Changarnier, and 'Tictor lIngo. But all these 
namcs were outweighed hy one wlncll was already 
ctt;ing an 
Franee in eommotion-the name of Louie:; Napoleon. Elected a 
delcgate in Paris anù three other ('lectoral districts, he was ready 
to follow France's call; but the Executive Commission, JlJinllfnl 
that his attcmpts at Strasburg an<1 Donlogne qualificd him I('
s for 
a deputy than for a pretender, moved that the decree of ball ish- 
.r}1ent issued against the NapoleonÜls in 1832 he enforced :t
ain
t 
LO:lis Napoleon. The National A
sembly, Jlowcver, which JI:lI) 
alreaùy consenteù to the admissiun of his ('uusíns, the SOilS of 
J erome 
ll
d Lucien, declared his e1eetion \.LliJ. 1 1 01' t1e prc::;cllt f 
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after he had rccogni.lcd the' gon
rnment Ly a brief visit in Paris, 
he continued to rc
i(le in England, observing the development of 
affairs from a distancc. 
The (lue
tion of the uatiolU w rksho s was the fir::;t which 
demanùeù 
ollltion. The number of \\"01' "men enrolled had ri!-\l'11 
tu 117,0
eh one of whom received two frmil;:; daily. Their 
completc suppression had to be preceded by a few preparatory 
mea:-jure
, such as the order that the work 
hould Lc paid Ly 
the jub, and that a part of the workmen should be ren10\'eù frum 
Paris and employed in remote provinces. The bocial Democrats, 
pl'rceivin
 the tendency of these measures, armed thcm
ch'cs for 
a life or death strngg'le. TInt the government was also armed. 
Ca\'aignac had prepared a regular plan of campaign for the
c 
street tights. The Lattlc, fOI. which the relwls lllustered 40,UUU 
men, Legan on June 23ù, at the gate of 81. ])el1j
, with an attal:k 
on the national guard. On the 24th it had aS
l11ned so serious a 
character that the Xational ..A
seml>ly decided to ùeclare I)m'is in 
a state of siege, anll to intrust Ge11l'l'al Ca\'aignac with dictatorial 
power. The battle rag-ed until the 20th, and mure than 10,000 
persons werc killed. K otwithstanding his character as the bearer 
of tenlls, General ßrea was sllamefully u1urderetl hy the in
l1r- 
gents; and Archbishop ..\fIre, who addressed them with words of 
conciliation, was mortally wounded. \Yith the Lombardment of 
the Faubourg St. Antoine the \"ictorr of the party of order \\ :I.; 
assllI'NL It was the fiercest fo'treet figllt \\ hich I )aris IJad ('\ 1'1" 
seen. From 12,000 to 14,000 of the rebel:.; were taken I)ri::,ullers, 
:owd those who were convicted of pal'tieipatioll \\ ere condenllll',1 
to trallsportation to a tl"allsatlantic culony, whilc the leaclers \\en' 
referred to a court-martial. 
On July 28th, after the retirement of the Executive Commis- 
sion, tho Xational ..\ssem1Iy made General Ca\'aignac chief of 
the e
ecnti,'e and president of the cabillct, :.-; a token of grat i- 
tnde fùI' the rescue of the country. IIp at oupe formed a I1l'\\' 
mill istry, allll named neneraI Chall
arn ip)' {'om JI):lmler - in - ell i"f 
of the Parisian national <<rnard. It was natural that, after tho
l' 

 
Lloody June day
, a reaction again
t tll(' willi ollt
rowths of tllp 
rc\.oIution 
hould 
et in. Tlw national workshop' were closed, 
the most unruly cluLs 
nd papcrs 
npprt':--')e(l, and the state uf 

i('g'c protradpll. Th(' majurity of tliP ,atioual 
\sscnlbly wa
 
ill fa\ur of a Stl"ulIg' 
I)\el'nmcllt. and 
tlp}'lJrtcd C
l\ai
nac. (II 
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November the debates on the new constitution reached a conclu. 
sion. The last question was whether the election of the presi- 
dent should proceed fronl the :Kational _\ssembly or directly from 
the people. The latter plan was adopted, although the poetFclix 
Pyat foretol(] the results of such an election in the Inost forcible 
luanneI'. Non
mber 12th the new constitution was solemnly pro- 
Inulgated on the })lu.ce de la Conco1"de. The presidential election 
was to take place on the 10th of December. Louis Napoleon 
had appearell in the National AssenlLly for the first time on Sep- 
telnber 
6th, and had made no very marked impression, either 
hy his personal appearance or by the explanation which he then 
-:'C'ad. lIis frienL1s pressed his claims for the presidency with all 
t :lCir power, and bcfooled the country people with the notion 
that, as president, the emperor's nephew would pay back, out of 
his own pocket, the forty - fi,'e per cent. increase on the land- 
tax. This proved extraordinarily effective, although, in reality, 
the nephcw's pockets were full of nothing but bills. The coun- 
try population, which hated the February revolution, the repub- 
lic, and. everything belonging to them, had the decision; and 
hence, in the presidential contest between Cavaignac and Louis 
Napoleon, the latter came out victor. Of 7,300,000 votes which 
were cast be regei,'ed 5,430,000, and Cavaignac only 1,448,000; 
while the remainder were diyided between Ledrn-Hollin, Raspail, 
Lamartine, and Changarnier. The word "Napoleon" was still 
all-powerful among the Inasses; and there were, further, many 
who ,'oted for hiln and against C
tYaignae, because the latter's 
energetic suppression of the June rC\Tolt held out the prospect 
of a too rigid rule; while they regarded Napoleon as weak and 
incapable, and hoped to be able to use llilll for their party pur- 
poses. This singular judgment, for which a few eccentricities 
had, perhaps, furnished the occasion, might at that time h:wc 
been heard almost anywhere in France and Switzerlanfl. 'The 
disillusion was soon to follow. 
December 20th Cayaignac laid down his office, and Louis Na- 
poleon was proclaimed presidcnt, and took the oath. lIe swore 
to remain true to the one and indivisible democratic republic, 
and then added, "
ly dnties are prescribed for me, and J will 
fulfil them as a man of honor." At th(' eonc1ll
ion of his ad- 
dress 11e went up to Cavaig-nac (who had resllll1ed his place as 
delegate), seized his hand, and said, "General, 1 am proud to ùo 
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the 
ucces
or of snch a m3n aq yon." Ca\"ai
nac mutely th:lIlked 
him by n bow. Accompanied bv several oflicials of the .Kational 
A
s('mLly :md nnmeron
 oflicers, hp rppairc() to the l)alace E)y
éc 
J;ollr!toll, which hac] he('n a5lsigncJ him, anJ wa:-; there r('('pivpC] 
by hie; kinsmen a III I partisans, who already saw in him their 
r.:overelgn. 
The constitnant as.sl'm1Iy e' pire<l 
Iay 2Gth, 18 !{), and on 
1\fay 28th the legislative asspmbly began its sessions. IIere the 
Leg'itimi
ts and Orleallists hatl the majority: the republic was 
alreaùy almost a thing of the past-a fact which worked princi- 
pally to the mh'antage of the president. The inherent hostility 
between him and the represelltative:-; of the people became each 
dav mol'(' irreconcilable. From the Social l)elllocrats there was 
II:1nlly anything tllore tv be feared. Their outbreak of J nliC 
l:1th, on occasion of Ledru-Hollin's Illotion to impeach the pres- 
ilknt anù his ministers be('au:;c of the expedition agaill
t the 
Homan republic-a motion which fcll through in the A!'sembly 
-was quickly and without mnch trouhle suppressed by General 
Changarnier, c0I111nander-in-chief of the national guard and r('
- 
uhr troop
 ill Pari
. Ledl'u-Hollin had to fll'e; 1 )aris wa:-: de- 
clared in a state of siege, Social-democratic papers forbidc.len, and 
all political as
ociations, with tlw exception of ('lectoral as
('m- 
hlips, prohibited. Dy the
e constant limitations of the popular 
rights, and by the petty party quarrels of the \'arious cotl'rie
 
which were aiming- at 
l1ch different results, the r('presentatÎ\'p
 
of the nation lost popularity :1Il(1 respect among the people. The 
"Prince President" Inadc use of the popular mood, and rcpre- 
8rnted himself on all occa
ions as the one fronl whonl the coun- 
try, if it would only let hinI rule alone,lllight expect tllC fulness 
of fortune's llOrn. 
Iost of the June prisoners were pardoned by 
him; frequent tours were Inade in the pro\'inccs, and occasion 
found to say constalltly more and more about the great uncle and 
the splendor of the old err l)ire. \Vhell opportunity offered the 
taciturn man allowed even his 1l10st secrct wi!'hes to shine through. 
So, in Lyon
, in the fall of 1851, on occasion of receivin
 the re- 

pects of the well-to-do cla8:;('s, he condescended to explain that 
" he was ready to carry out the popular will, whether it bade hiln 
to resign or perse\"cre." In 1\ormandy he expressed him
elf stilJ 
more definitely, and referred to the great blunders of the consti- 
tution, as the greatest of \\ hich he regarded ..\rtic1e 45, "llereby 
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the presidential term was limited to four "ean
, while the retil'iDO' 
J h 
president could not be chosen again until after an intervening 
period of four years. 
This provision thwarted Napoleon's ambitious aspirations; 
J1Cnce he instigated a rain of petitions for a revision of the con- 
stitution. For such a change a 1l1ajority of three-fourths of the 
National Assenlbly was legally necessary, and that majority was 
not to be had. The Inatter was brought before the general coun- 
cils of the departments, and eighty out of eighty-five dec1ared in 
favor of revision. The breach grew e\'er 1110re serious. Every 
one felt that a dictatorship of smlle sort was ilnminent; the ques- 
tion was, who was the dictator to be 
 As the popular l'epresenta- 
ti\Tes and their followers were hopelessly split up-sonle inclining 
toward Count Chanlbord (Duke of Bordeaux), others toward the 
Prince of J oinville, or Changarnier, while the Socialists leaned 
toward Carnot-Napoleon had an easy gmne, provi<1ed he did not 
shrink frml1 extrmlle 1l1eaSnres, which was by no means his weak 
side. IIis principle was to persuade as nlany as possible, and 
compel the rest. lIe endeavored to win the officers and soldiers 
by banquets with unlimited wine and cigars. lIe took away frOln 
the incorruptible Changarnier the command of the troops in Paris. 
By frequent changes of ministry he had discredited the most fa- 
mons nalnes, and beginning with OdilJon TIm'rot, as president of 
the cabinet, had ended with his trnsty St. Arnaud as minister of 
war. The next strp in the plan was to secure continuance in 
office, notwithstanding ....L\rticl0 45, by a new popular eJection, for 
it was thought that the outspoken will of the people woulù have 
more force than a paragraph on paper. For this pnrpose the 
president caused a bill to be brought forward for the restoration 
of universal suffrage, which had been somewhat limited by a law 
of )Iay 31st, 1850. The National Assembly rejectcd the bill, and, 
in expectation of an approaching struggle, sought to tal{c fl"Olll 
the hands of the minister of war the di
position of thc armed 
forces. But this nleasure fell throug1), owing to the opposition 
of la ltIontagne (the extrmne party), which was exasperatcd by tile 
limitation of the suffrage, and so the :National .Assclubly was left 
a defenceless prey for the next energetic coup-dc-main. There 
were not wanting sagacious and bold men who gave gooù counsel 
-not to wait and let themselves be sent to Vincennes by the priJ}('e 
I)}'esident, but to seize hitn in his palace, the Elysée Bourbvn, al)ll 
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ecure Lilll in Vincennes Lc'hinll holts ancl bars. nut it rt'cplil'p.l 
more conracre and militarv 
trength to earl'\" thi.;, out tllan tt.t' 

 ., L- eI 
Ol'le:mist p:uty possessed, and 
o there "a
 only the uth('r altcrua- 
ti ve left. 
Only a few persons were ac1mitted into the secret-St. Arnaud, 
n1inister of war; Count :\Iorny, a dcle
at
 to tllc A:-.sembly cUlel a 
natural brother of Xapoleon (son of e
-qneen Jlortense anù the 
imperial adjutant, Count Flahallt); 
laupas, prefect of poJice; anel, 
as far a
 was necûs
ary, General 
la
nan, comm(m<.1er of the first 
Inilitary division. Napoleon had perfectpù the whole plan with a 
qnondam non-conllnis
ioned ofHcer, 1!crsigny, who in 
trasLur
 
and Doulogne had alreaJy shown himself 11Ís most resolute :lclllc- 
rent. DccCInber 2d, 1851, the anni\'ersary of the coronation of 
Napoleon l. 81111 of the battle of \nstel"litz, was choscn for tlw 
coup-d'état. On the previous evening there was a Lrilliant g-ath- 
cring in the Elysée, The president was ,'ery cheerful, and on 
taking leave asked Lis cousin, the Princess 1tIathilde (daughter of 
the e\..king Jerome, and divorced wife of the Hlls:,ian Count I)emi- 
doff), for a friendly token, in case they shoul.l not meet again, 
Morny is said to hm'e shown far more coura
e and determination 
than .Napoleon in the matter of the coup-d't tat, and to have heen, 
in fact, the leading :-;pirit. 
AftC'r the company hall 
eparatea at midnig-ht the prefcct of 
poli('c, unùer prete
t of a Social-democratic c()n
pil'acy, arr('stetl 
n.bnllt 100 person
, members of the Sational A:-;:,cmhly, ('hiefs 
of the secret societies, :and l'úpular le:l<lers frOln the faubonrg
. 
Among those apprehenùeù were g.-cneri11::; Chang:arnier, Ca\'aignac, 
Lamoricière, anù Bedeau, as well as Colond CIIarra
, Thier:" :md 
Lagrange. Simultaneously the mu:-;t important points in the city 
were occupied Ly troop:-., and se\'cral decrees ''''ere posted, The
e 
informed the people of the di
:-;(Jll1tiun of the council of state and 
the National Assembly, announcin
 that the latter haù coniC tu 
be a mere nest of conspirators, anù that it was forging weapolls 
for a cÏ\.il war, The decrees al:,o :lIlIlOUnCl'd the l"l'storatiull of 
nniver:,al 
uffnll'"c, and the SUS l )cIlsion of the 
tate of 
ic!!c o\'er 

 " 
Paris and ten neig-hLoring ùqnutment", and sUlHnwlleù primm')" 
a
:-,em blies of t11C FrcHf"h people tl) ,'utc un the priw'iplcs of the 
new constitution. Thesc pl'ilH'il'les werc to Le a pre:--iJcntial tcrm 
of ten years, cxc1usÏ\'c dependence vf the minister:; 011 the l.caù of 
the state, the elaboration of leg-islati\'e JlJt'a
ul'es hy tllC council of 
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state, and thc ('
tabli
llll1ent of a senate and a legislative body. Ii 
was a faithful copy of the consular constitution of 17üü. 
On the u10rning of Decemher 2d the Parisians read these de- 
crees, si
ned by 
Iorny, as minister of the interior, and learned 
that a new go\'ernment had Leen set up o,'ernight, and that they 
were now nearer the empire than the repuhlic. The general im- 
pression was more one of ast011ishrnent than indignation, hut 
with a great part of the delegates to the National Assembly the 
latter feeHug naturally predominated. As the place where they 
held their regular sittings was guarded by troops, about 200 of 
them assem LIed in the mairie of the tenth district, deposed the 
president, declared tbat the executhTe power had passed over to 
the National AssemLly, and nmned General Oudinot commander 
of the n1ilitary force in l'aris. They were soon enabled to per- 
ceive how ineffective their dccrees were. The police ordered 
the])} to disperse, and on their declaration that they would yield 
only to force they were seized and cal"ricd off in the wagons of 
the galley prisoners to various jails and forts. All newspapers 
were subjected to censorship, mul several were totally suppressed. 
The barricaders of DecCll1ber 3d and 4th were n1ercilessly mowed 
down by a force, of 80,000 soldiers, and tbe casemates of the 
Parisian forts were filled with several lnlndred prisoners. 
Iost 
of these, by virtue of a "grneral measure of safet.y," were trans- 
ported to Cayenne or Algeria. Of the delegates arrested on the 
2d of DecCJnber the majority were set frer, but about eighty of 
them-among whom were Thiel's, Victor IIlI
o, Changarnier, Ca- 
vaignac, Lamoricière, and Bedeau-were banished frmn the coun- 
try. How the country took the coup-d'état was shown by the 
plébiscite of Dece111ber 20th and 21st, when seven and a half 
Inillion votes were cast in favor of prolonging the president's 
term to ten years, and 050,000 against it. Louis Napoleon now 
left the Elysée Bourbon and took up his quarters in the Tuile- 
ries. January 14th he promulgated the new constitution, and 
in a decree of January 22d he announced the confiscation of all 
those possessions of the Orleans fanÚly which Louis Philippe, on 
ascending the throne, had made over to his chi]dren, instead of 
uniting them, according to ancient custom, with the public do- 
main. Even :Morny disapproved of this Inca
ure, and laid down 
his office as minister of the interior, to 1e succeeded by Pel'signy. 
On )Iarch 
Oth the senate and the legislative body, to which 
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scarcely any hut Bonaparti:,ts }1:1Ù ],f>en clecte(l, were opencJ, 
Ln<l 
the coup-d'(/at was ju
tified by the necessity of a U rescuing act.:' 
The sole activity of the senate consisted in the increase of the 
salary of the princc president to tweh'e million francs. The lrg- 
islative boùy had to regulato tIlC budget, and accepted with due 
submissiveness the propositions of the goyernruent. In onler to 
will over tbe working-classes, eighty n1Ïllion francs "ere appro- 
priated for public works; awl in the year 1852 began the execu- 
tion of those magnificent works \\ hich were intended to make 
Paris the finest city in the world, to give the working-cla

e
 a 
rieh harv('st, and to lessen the possibility of barricade fights. 
On a new tour through France Napoleon met with an enthu- 
siastic reception everywhere, and was openly invited, especially 
among the country people, to go one step farther. " Vivo I'Eln- 
percur1" was a cry frequently heard, and one for \\ hich hc had 
ardently longed. lIe causell it to appear as though he were not 
striving after this new dignity, but would not refuse to take it, if 
such were France's earnest wi
h. But there was one serious dif- 
ficulty-that at home, and still more abroad, no one could think 
of the empire without war and conquests. To allay these qualms 
Kapoleon said at a banquet at Bordeaux: "France seems to wi
h 
to return to the empire. :'Many think that the empire is war. Xu, 
gentlemen, the empire is peace." The general councils a
ain re- 
cci\'ed a hint to send in to the senate petitions for the proclama- 
tion of the empire. .A few Jnfli,.cs were impatient enough, with- 
out wa:ting for anything further, to proclaim the empire in their 
districts on their own responsibility. The senate, which "as 
called tog-ether Ko\'embcr 4th, aceepted the proposed change of 
constitution and voted the restoration of the empire on the 
th. 
The people confirmed this senatus consultum Xovember 21st and 
22d with 7,800,000 votes agaiu:,t 
53,000, nnd on _December 2d. 
1
52, the annÍ\'ersarr of the coup-d'éta!, Napoleon III. \\as !)fO- 
claimed" Emperor of the French by the grace of God and the will 
of the pe o pl(\." TIJC foreign power
, who ha(] welcomed the COlJp- 
d'itfll as a safcguanl ag-ainst the revolution, were 110t so well pl(\a
ed 
with tho new cmpin
; Lut, their \\ ishes to the contrary notwith- 

tandin!!, there wa:"! nothing for tl)(\111 to do but to rccogni/e it. 
Tlte three Ea
t('rn powers delayed the long-cst; and, a
 in the (,:1
f\ 
of Louis Philippt', so now in the case of Xal'oleon, Czar Nicholas 
could not prevail upon himself to gi\'c bim the cust01nary title of 
û. 
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" brother," and so nmned hilll his" good friend." .L\fter the e
- 
ample of his uncle on occasion of his second marriage, the pa'J'- 
venu enlperor looked about hilll for a bride from one of the ancient 
princely houses; but the Eastern powers succeeded in thwarting 
his suit for Princess Charlotte of Vasa. Thereupon he n1arried 
(January 30th, 1853) the beautiful Spaniard, Eugenie 
Iontijo, 
Duchess of Teba; and on the 1 Gth of 
Iarch, 1856, she bore him 
an heir, Prince N apoleou Eugene. 



 16. 


ITALY. 


THE l'cyolntion of 1831, which affected the States of the 
Church, 
Iodl'na, and Parma, had been suppressed, like the still 
earlier rebellions in Naples and Piedmont, by Austrian interven- 
tion. If revolution had fair play in Italy, it was sure of the 
victory. It was only foreign power for which it was not yet a 
match. IIence, all the 11atred of the Italians was directed against 
foreign rule, as the only obstacle to the freedonl and unity of 
the peninsula. As in the times of Barbarossa and his grandson, 
so also in the forties the watch word was: "Death to tbe Ger- 
lnans !"-by which t110 Austrians were now meant. The secret 
societies and the exiles in communication with them-especially 
Joseph 
lazzini, who issued his cornmands fronl London-took 
care that the national spirit should not be Luried beneatb mate- 
rial interests, but shoulù rmnain ever wakeful. 
Singularly, the first encouragement came from the very quar- 
ter in which formerly nothing but a fondness for Chinese meth- 
ods had been experienced. Pope Gregory XVI, a lllan of the 
olden time, who thought of nothing beyond spiritual rule and 
Austrian bayonets, llad die'd June 1st, 1846, and been succeeded 
by the fifty -four- ycar- old Cardinal Count 
lastai Ferretti, who 
took the name Pius IX. If the pious world which visited him 
was charmed by the mniability and clemency of its new head, 
the cardinals were dismayed at the reforms which this new head 
would fain introduce in the States of the Church and in all Italy. 
lIe puL1i
hed an amnesty for all political offences; permitted the 
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exiles to return "ith impunity; alluwcd the Press freer scope; 
threw open tbe highest civil offices to laymen; summoned iron"! 
the notables of the provinces a council of f'tate, whidl wa!=; to 
propose reforms; bestoweù a liberal municipal cOII:-.titution 011 
the city ûf Home; and enùca,,'ofeù to bring about an Italian con- 
federation, in w}lÍeh :tll Italian states should take part-U(JH1P 
being the federal city in which they were to consult regardiIl:.{ 
peace and war, customs' duties, commercial treaties, and other 
common nlatters. After the French revolution of 1848 Le 
gl"aIltcd a constitution. There wa!o\ a first chamber, to be nallled 
by the Pope, and a 
econd chaInLcr, to be eJected by the peoplc, 
while the irrespon,-ible colle
e of cardinals formed a sort of privy 
council. .A.. new era appeared to be dawning. The old-world 
capital, !tome, once the Inistre
s of the nations, still the mistreSð 
of allltoman Catholic hearts, was to become the central point of 
Italy, to break the way for the century, to raise the national ban- 
ner, anù unite in one irresistible whole the scattered strength of 
Young Italy. It was as though tlw rope himself were become 
a Carbonaro. Defore the February revolution dro't"e Europcan 
monarchs into the liberal camp for the rel'eue of their thronrs, 
all Rome was alremly full of the new reformer, fnll of vivas for 
Pio Nono, full of }lOpes of final liberty. In 
Iilan and 
lodena 
a viva to the Pope was looked on as political heresy, as a re\"o- 
lutionary cry-something which had not happened for ccntnrie:-.. 
Rut \\ hen the flames of war broke out in the north, awl the 
fate of Italy was about to be decided between Sardinia awl ..\us- 
tria on the old battle-fielùs vf LOlnbarùy, the Uomans demandc(l 
frolli the Pope a decJaration of war a
ainst Austria, and the Ù
- 
F.patch of ltoman troops to join Charles Albert's armr. Pins re- 
jected their demands a
 un
nited to his papal office, ,anc.1 bO Lrokl' 
with the men of the extreme party, who, just amnestied and re- 
called by him, now wished to lord it over him. III this time of 
agitation l)ins thought that in Count Pellef.,rrino Ros:::.i of Carra- 
ra, who had been Louis Philippe's ambassador in l
ome, he hat! 
found the right man to carry out a policy of modl'rate liheral- 
ism, and on the 17th of Septl'IllLt'l", 1
48, he 
et him at the head 
of a new ministry. The anarchists, who san their only ('banco 
in Home, as in Paris, in f!cneral snb\"rr
ion, coulJ not f()r
i\"c 
Hassi for graspin
 the rcins "ith a firm hand, fOI" cndeavoring- to 
establish law and order, and for lleing inteJlednally far 
uperiol 
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to all the babblers and demagognes of the capital. ..I-\.nd he had 
against him not Inerely the radical party, but also the cxtren1C 
hierarchical party. Novelnber 15th, notwithstanding all warn- 
ings, he drove to the Cham bel's, in order to open them after 
their prorogation with a speech. In this speech he was about to 
promise abolition of the rule of the cardinals and introduction 
of a lay government, and to insist upon Italy's independence and 
unity. lIe had scarce1y alighted frOlU his carriage when some 
miscl'eant in the mob thrust a dagger into his neck, and he sunk 
to the earth without a sound. r-r-'he next day an armed crowd 
appeared before the Quiri nal and attacked the guard, which con- 
sisted of Swiss n1ercenarie
, some of the bullets flying into the 
Pope's antechamber. lIe had to accept a radical Ininistry anù 
dismiss the Swiss troops. Defenceless, as he now was, abandon- 
ed to the coercion of the party of subversion-to which Prince 
Charles of Canino, a son of Lucien Bonaparte, belonged-Pius 
fled in disguise from Rome to Gaeta, NO\Ten1ber 24th, and sought 
shelter with the l{ing of Naples. 
Mazzini and his party bad free scope. A constitutional con- 
vention was smnn10ned, which declared the temporal power of 
the Pope abolished (February 5th, 1849), and Ron1e a republic. 
To them attached itself Tuscany. Grand-duke Leopold II. had 
granted a constitution, February 17th, 1848, but, nevertheless, the 
republican-minded 111inistry of Gucrrazzi compelled him to join the 
Pope at Gaeta, February 21st, 1849. The republic was then pro- 
clain1ed in Tuscany, anù union with Home resolved upon. But 
there things did not go so sll100thly after the flight of the Pupe 
as was expectcù, for he had applied to the noman Catholic powers 
for their assistance, anù Louis Napoleon, presiùent of the French 
republic, bad more than one reason for wishing to send troops 
against the Roman republic. The inconsistency of causing one 
republic to suppress another occasioned hilll no conscientious 
scruples. For him the essential point was that, by supporting 
the papacy, he would win over the French clergy, whose influcnce 
on the people he hoped to use for the furtherance of his own 
plans. Further, it would give hin1 prestige if, after Louis Phi- 
lippe's government had been so long accused of disgraceful cring- 
ing and scrvility toward foreign powers, he could cause French 
banners to wave once nlOre in foreign capital
, and could 
ive the 
Austrian ll('
(}mony in Italy check. Accordingly, ßlarshal Oudi- 
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not wa
 cle
patched with 8000 1lH'1l. lIe !andecl in Ci\'ita V. ecchia, 
April 2üth, 1840, and appeared before the "aIls of HIJme 011 tlw 
30th, expecting to take the city without any trouble. lJllt therl'. 
after the ùefeat of th(' Sanlillian army, a crowd. of de
peratc mel
 
froll) all the countric
 of Europe had. 
u;
l'm1Icd. Joseph (
ari- 
baldi, of Nice, the darin
 leader of volunteers, had returned to 
Italy after. long years of oattle in the 
en.icc of the South .Ameri- 
can republic
. At 
Iazzini's invitation he set himse1f at the head 
of Rume's defenders, and they received the marshal with 
uch a 
well-directc<l tire that, after a tight of several llOurs, he had to 
retreat to (tivita ,,-.. ecchia with a lo
s of 700 men. A few Jays 
later the Neapolitan army, which was to attack the rebels frum 
th(' sout It, was defeated at VeHetri; and the Sp:mi:-;ll tl.ool'=", the 
tlail'(l in the league against the red r('public, pnHlently a\'uide(l éL 
battle. But Uudinot received. considerable re-enforcement!', a1Hl 
on June 3(1 he advanced against Home for the second time, with 
35,000 TIle)), while the force in the city consisted of about 10,000, 
mostly vulunteers and national guards. In spite of the bravery 
of Garibaldi and the volunteers, into whonl he breathed his spirit, 
Home ha<l to capitulate, after a long and bloody strllgg-le, 0\\ in
 
to the superiority of the French artillery. On the 4th of J lIly 
Oudinot entered the silent capital. Garibaldi, 
Iazzini, and their 
followers tied, and the foreign rule, ap:ain
t which tlw reL,ellion 
had been undertaken, wa
 rù-e
tablished in another form. Pill" 
for whose ncn'es the Homan atmosphere wa
 
till too strong-, did 
not return until the all of _April, 1850. ] lis ardor for reform 
was cooled. J Il', as littll' as the King of Xaples, could be pre- 
vailed on tu re
tore the constitution; and although he did grant 
laymen some privileges with rega.rd tù tbe council of state and 
lIlunicipal administration, all higher oflices and the whole goycrn- 
ment maehine again fen into the hands of the cardinals. Their 
peacock-like display of their power seemed all the 
trangcr the 
IJlOrc cviùent their impotence became. In the I-iegations they lla() 
to protect tl1l'Illselyes hy Austrian bayonet
, and in Ilome and 
Civita. Yecchia by French. This lasted in the Legations until 
185Ü, and in Home and Ci\"ita. Vecchia llutil18GG <llHllS'ïO. 
Simultaneously with Horne the :south of Italy had entered into 
the 1110Vell1ent so characteristic vf the year 1848. The scenes of 
1ts
u and 1821 were repeated. :---icily once 1110re sou
ht to rai:-,l' 
h('r-;elf from the !1o:,itinn of a pro\'incr to that of an indl'pendent 
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king<Íolll. On the 1 
th of January the revolt broke out in Pa- 
lermo. The city was bombarded from the citadpl, but finally the 
Neapolitan garrison, be
et on every side, had to return to Naples 
on French and English ships of war. IGng Ferdinand II. be- 
lien:-d that he could allay the excitement in no otllCr way than 
by promising the introduction of a constitution after the French 
pattern of 1830. This constitution was sworn to on the 24th of 
February, the day of the revolution in l)aris, and a libel'alrninistry 
was appointed. But, as it created a united parliament for Naples 
and Sicily, the Sicilian provisional govermnent, with the venerable 
nem'-admiral nuggiero Settimo at its head, refused to accept it, and 
demanded the Sicilian constitution of 1812 and a separate Sicilian 
parliament. After the February revolution in Paris, I\:ing Ferdi- 
nand in his alarm consented to their demands, snnnnoned a Sicil- 
ian parliament, and nameù Settimo governor- general of Sicily. 
But the Sicilians, likewise affected by the Parisian revolution, 
now went still farther, and required that the union between Na- 
ples and Sicily should be a rnere personal one, and that in addi- 
tion to its own parliament Sicily slJould have its own ministry, 
separate finances, and a separate army. These demands seemed 
to Ferdinand excessive, and be rejected then1, acting therein in 
harmony with the Neapolitans. Thereupon the Sicilian parlia- 
lllent declared that the king hml forfeited the Sicilian crown, and 
voted tbe perpetual exclusion of the Bourbon dynasty. On the 
11 th of July they chose the Duke of Genoa, son of Charles Al- 
bert, I{ing of Sicily. TIut Charles Albert, who was scarcely able 
to sa\Te his own throne in his struggle with the Austrians, did not 
dare to accept a second one for llis fmnily; and England, which 
favored the separation, went no farther in its selfish sympathy for 
the island than pious wishes and unctuous !'peeches. If Sicily 
would be free, she 111nst win freedom with her own arm. 
In Kaples itself monarchy seemed to be rapidly rolling down 
an inclined plane. April 7th Ferdinand was ohliged to declare 
war on Austria, and send 13,000 Neapolitans, under the old re\'o- 
lutionist \Villiam Pepe, to join Charles Albert'::; army in upper 
Italy. The radicals, pointing to Paris, already !'poke of a consti- 
tutional assembly, and of setting up a rep 1 1blic. At the opening 
of the Charnbers, 
Iay 15th, bal'l'icades were erected in the streets 
of Naples. Ferdinand ordered hi::; Swiss troops to charge, awl 
the revolt was suppressed in an hour. The city was gi\"cn O\'l'l' 
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to thc rc\"cI1f!c of thc soldiers and thc robl)(,I'Y of the Ia.l7aruni. 
Thc national guard wa
 at OIlC'C disarmed, thc UhallllJcrs di
soh.('(I, 
a new ministry formed after thc kin
's liking, and thc XC'Lpolitan 
contingcnt recalled frOITl upper Italy. Only about 1.300 men re- 
fused obedience, anù Inarched on tù \T cnice with repc to a..,
i
t 
in its defence; more than 11,000 returned llOßlC, and were foiadly 
missed by Charles .Albert on the battle-ficld
 of Lomlmrdy. The 
democracy in Kaplcs had been annihilated, and tlJc Bourbon Fer- 
dinand was the first of the monarchs to ß1aster the revolution. But 
the subjugation of seceded 
icily still remained to be achievcd. 
The ...\ustrians had just òri\'en (.;harlc::, 
\lbert back across the 
Ticino, and reoccupied LOßÜmrdy, when IGng Ferdinand sent a 
tIeet, with 8000 land troop
, to Sicily, undel. Gelleral Filangieri, 
l)rince of Satriano. The city of 
[essina was bombarded for 
several days without intermisf'ion from the fleet and the cita- 
de,l, w hieh was in the hands of the K ea p olitan
, an(1, after bein.,. 
:"'1 
partially reduced to a heap of ruins, was carried by a
sault awl 
plundered, on the 7th of September, 1848. The fugitÏ\ es found 
sheltcr on the Fren
h and English rleet
, the admirals of which 
attemptcd ßlediation. Ferdinand con
C'nted to offer a 
C'paratc 
parliament find administration, as \\ ell as a pretty inclusivc aJn- 
nesty, but refused to consent to a special n1Ìnistry for war and 
foreign affairs. The Sicilian
, not content with thi
, began th{' 
war anew simultaneously with Charles ...\lbert'8 second campaign. 

Iiero
lawsld, a Pole, was lnade commander-in-chief. lIe thrcw 
him
('lf into Catania, and Fil:mgieri attacked 11im there. Thc 
Kcap01it.uns were repulsed; but when the 
wi
s troops came up 
the city was carried l,y sturm, .April ûth, 1840. Filangieri ne,t 
marched again
t Palermo. The goyernment disbandcd, an (1 tiC'.] 
to !\IaIta. The popllJaec would not hear of capitulation; but t IH' 
artillery firc of army anù fleet brought them to terll1
, and FiJan- 
gieri entered ralermo on thc 17th of 11 'lYe lIe ordered a gl'lJ- 
eral di
ar1l1atnent, and established an oppressi\'c military rule O\'er 
the whole island; and therc was no Inore talk of parliament and 
constitution. 
...\11 tllC'se strug'g-les in central and southern Italy stood in clo
e 
connection with the e\ents of 1848 and 1840 in uppcr Italy. 
If thc ca
t of the dicc were favol'aLle-if the national cau"'Ie tri- 
umphed there-both Pius and Fenlinallli would ha\'c to tre:ul 
nlorc popular path
; hut if t he fatc
 ordain{'d di
a
ter on the 
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Po, then the doon1 of the rcvolutions in the south was sealed. 
In the north the struggle was to sImke off the .Austrian yoke. 
Austria ImJ not yet succeeded in reconciling Italian hearts, n01" 
won over even the smallest party. The refonns of Pope rius 
IX. in 1847 revived the national wishes and aspirations once 
more. Demands similar to those of Sicily were now Jnade on 
Austria-a vice-kin
dom, with Reparate parliament, Italian n1in- 
isters, and only Italian troops. The iUIperial state was at that 
time still in a condition in which it could venture to refuse these 
demaJ)d
. In order to diminish the Austrian revenues, the Ital- 
ians refrained frOln tobacco and lotteries, in both of which the 
state lut<l a ulonopoly. During the Jnonth of January, 1848, 
there was constant friction between the citizens and the military 
in 1\lilan and the university cities of Pavia and Padua. Sicily 
was in flan1es-Ferdinand had already been compelled to grant 
Naples a constitution-Tuscany anù Home had been drawn into 
the stream, and Charles Albert had ùecome a convert (February 
8th) to a constitutional system; but Austria still believed that 
she could best hold political passions in Lombardy in eheck 
by Jneans of martial law (Feùruary 22d, 1848). The bow was 
stretched to the breaking - point. Two days later Paris rose. 
On 1\larch 13th even good-natured Vienna was in rebellion; and 
then no chain was strong enough to hold the insurrection down. 
l\-larch 18th, 1\lilan rose. All classes took part in the figlIt; and 
the eighty-two-year-old field-marshal Count Joseph Radetzky, a 
glory-crowned veteran of the Napoleonic wars, was obliged, after 
a street fight of two days, to draw his troops out of the city, call 
up as quickly as possible the garrisons of the neighboring cities, 
and take up his position in the fanIous Quadrilateral, between 
Peschiera, Verona, Legnago, and 1\lantua. :\larch 22d, -Venice, 
where Count Zichy commanded, was lost for the Austrians. 1\la- 
nin, a lawyer, took his place at the head of a provisional go\'ern- 
n1ent in the city of lagoons, and other cities followed the lead of 
Venice. The little duchies of l\Iodena anù Parma could hold ont 
no longer; Dukes Francis and Charles fled to Austria, and pro- 
visional governlnents sprung up behind thmn. Like K aples, the 
duchies and Tuscany also sent their troops across the 1'0 to help 
tlw Sardinians in the decisive struggle. 
The hopes of all Italy were centred on Sardinia anù its king. 
The character of the Sardinian people had in it something sturdy 


. 
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and soldierly. There wa:i a1
0 consi<lf'rable culture amon
 t 1u'lII. 
(}ioberti, philusopher and enemy of the Jesuits, aml the hi:--tori:m 
U:csar Tbl},u had their hOlne in S'lrdinia; and literary merit, unit- 
ing ib('lf to patrioti
lJ), f'
C'r('is('(l g-rC'at illf1ut'llce. The army was 
ill O'()od tiu'htill!! trim. Foruwr rulers llacl ROll'rht to esca p e from 

 :") ,-' ð 
the Austrian guar(1ianship; hut Charles _\lbert, whose 
ucce

ion 

lett('rnieh had (1i
pute(l, Itacl ad(litional l'('asons for dislikin
 that 
guardianship. The hou
e of Sa\"oy, from w hieh the ling \\ as de- 
<;cendcd, like the }Jouse of IIohcnzollern, i::; instincth'cly Jed, by 
the history of centuries, to extend its power, whether by peaceful 
or by warlike means; awl so Charlcs AlLert, called to the aid of 
Lombardy, entered :Milan to win for himself the Lomhanlu-\Tene- 
tian l\.ingdum and the hegeluony in Italy. lIe presented Limself 
as the libcI'ator of the pellinsula, but it was not a part for \\ hieh 
h(' was qualified by his antecedent
. One who, after being a Car- 
lmft(l1"O, had fought under the IJuke of _\ngolllême against the 
Spanish revolution, and surrendered 11Ímself to the 1110st bigoted 
absolutism, wa
 better suited for the camp of the -oL\ustrians than 
fur thc Italian tricolor. lIis hatred against Austria was not na- 
tional, hut dyna
tic. lIe was a bra\'e soldier, but a poor captail1, 
and so full of distrust and jealousy of the g-ood COllllllalnlers of 
hi
 own country that he preferretl to set doubtful 
trangers at the 
head of the army rather than tried and trusty countrymen. IIis 
OppOnl'lIt, Itadetzky, was old, but his 
pirit was 
till young and 
fresh. Ire had a praeti:-:ed eye, abundant energy and resolution, 
skilled 
enerals, and a well-disciplined army. The rc-enforcements 
which Naples and the duchies brou
ht to the S1rdinian army 
wcre not worth much. The Xeapolitans were early recallrd; 
tlH
 duchies Rent untrained troops; and even )Iilan, with all its 

pe('che::; and demonstrations, gathered scarcely 8000 men. 
J{.l<letzky received re-enforcements frmll Austria, and on the 
Gth of 
Iay repelled the attack of the Sardinian king south-we
t 
of \T crona. l\[ay 20th, he carried the intrencllluents at Carta- 
tone; Lut as the 
ardinians were victorious at Goito and took 
Pcschiera, \\ hile Garibaldi with hi:; 
\lpine rangl'rs threatcn
d the 
Au
trian rear, he had to dcsi
t from further ad\"ancc:" and limit 
his c'perations to the recapture of Yicen/a and the other citil's ùf 
the \.. enctian main-land. In the lIlcan time th(' A\nstrian court, 
chicfly at the instigation ùf the nritish emba
':)y, had opened 
negotiations with thc [,0111 Lanl
, and offered thcm their illlll'pen ø 
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dencc on condition úf their assuming a considerable share of t llc 
public debt, and concluding a favorable commercial treaty with 
.Au
tria. But, as the LOIn bards felt sure of acquiring their free- 
<loIn 11101'e cheaply, they did not accept the proposition. Ra- 
dctzky was now in a position to assume an acti,'e offensi,'e. lIe 
won a brilliant ,,'ictory at Custozza, July 25th. The Sardinians 
attempted to make a stand at Goito and again at Volta, but were 
dri,'en back, and Radetzky advanced on l\lilan. Charles Albert 
had to evacuate the city in which, ag-ain accused of treason, he 
barely escaped the popular rage, and Radetzky, so recently ex- 
pelled, had the satisfaction of recei\'in
 a municipal deputation 
beseeching hinl to enter the city with all f'peed, and put a check 
on the fury of the unchained populace. lIe ent.ered :l\1ilan, and 
on August 9th concluded an armistice with Charles .Albert, who 
had to withdraw his troops frotH Lombardy and the duchies. 
This was so great a humiliation for the king who had called 
forth and fostered such extravagant hopes, that he gladly yielded 
to the pressure of the radical party in Turin, and tried once more 
the chance of war. He intrusted tIle chief COInn1and to the 
Polish general Chrzanowski, who Ilad fought with distinction 
under Napoleon, and also in 1831 in Poland, but who proved to 
be nothing more than a capable dirision cOlll1nander. lIe also 
intrusted General Ramorino, who was a favorite among the radi- 
cal
, with a command. 
[arch 20th, 18-10, he put an cnd to the 
armi
ticc, with the intention of marching iuto Lombardy, the in- 
Ilabitants of which had given him DU1Ch valuable information 
regarding their enthusiasnl for freedom and the poor condition 
of the Austrian army. Rut the disillusion speedily followed. 
Radet.zky crossed the Ticino, and in a foul' days' campaign on 
Sardinian soil defeated the foe so completely - 
Iarch 21st at 

Iortara, and 
Iarch 23d at Novara-that there could be no more 
thou
ht of a renewal of the struggle. The Genoese, Ramorino, 
who failed to occupy the post assigned him on the river Po, 
thereby facilitating the ad nmce of the Austrians, was court- 
nmrtialed. The court conJc111ned him to death, without decid- 
ing whether the accusation of treason was well grounded or not, 
and he was shot at Turin, l\Iay 22ù. Charles AlLert, who had 
vainly sought death upon the battle-fielJ, was weary of his throne 
and his life. In the night of :\Iarch 2:3.], at X oval"a, he laid down 
the crown and declared his elòest son king of Sardinia, under the 
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title of Victur Emmanu('l IT. Ilc hoped that the bUer ,,(mId 
obtain a nlore favorable peace from the l\ustrians than he him- 

clf, who was 
o hated Ly them, could hope to do. Then, saJilJ
 
farewell to I1Ïs wife by letter, attendell Ly Lut two 
cr\'allts, he 
tra\"ellell throu
h France and Spain to Portugal. lIe òied at 
Oporto, J uly 
Gth, 1 tHO, of repeated strokes of a1'o1'lc).)". The 
new king" had a meeting \\ ith Hadct.
ky at a farm-house Ileal' 

o\'ara, 
rarch 24th, and concluded an armistice with him. The 
n('
otiations for peace, which were carried on in 
Iilan, drag-gl'tI, 
owinO" to the hi(rh demands of .Au
tria , and it was Jiot until Au- 
o 0 
gust Gth that they were LrOll
ht to a conclusion, .A-\nstria. ha\"il1
 

()mewhat moderated her claims throu
h the repre:,elltations of 
France and Eno'laIHI. Sardinia retained its boundaric
 iutact, and 

 
pai,t seventy-five million lire as indemnity. 
The false report of a Sardinian victory at Kovara had causë{l 
the population of Brescia to fall upon the \ustrian garrison and 
dl"i,"e them into the citackI. General lIaYllall Jla:,tened thith('r 
\\ ith 1000 men, well proviltcd with artillery. The city was 110m- 
banled, and on the 1 
t of .A pril it was reoccupied, after a fearful 
8t1"('et fight, in \\'hieh e,"en women took part; but lla)"nau stain- 
ed his nanlC by iuhuman crueltie
, c
pecially tow<1l'11 the 
('ntlel' 
so"\.. \T enice was not able to hold out much longer. It had at 
fil':,t attached itself to Sarainia, but after the defeat of the Sar- 
dilli:ms the republic \\as proc1aimeò. 'YitllOut the city, in Hay 
nan's camp, swamp ferer rageò; within, hunger and cholera. On 
the ncws of the c:lpitulatinll of I r ungary, AUg'u
t 
:!II, it 
UITt'n- 
dcreù, anù the heads of the revol utiun, )Iallill :llHI 1'epe, ,\ cut 
into exile. 
All Italy was ag'ain brought under it
 old ma
ter
. The e
- 
pelled princes returned; the .Au
tri(uls oceupietl Bologna and 
...\l1eona, and, owing to the \'alor of dlCir :1rmie" :mù the skill of 
their general:;;;, theil. dominiou seemed in\'incible. The btorm that 
had ra
ed o\"er the whole penin:,ula ha(1 subsitled and the Ital, 
ian sun smiled once more; but Italian hatred uf foreign rule 
grew ('vcr darker and darkcl'. They thonrrht that they now 
knew the country which 11 llder more fa\"ol'al,le con
tellations 
would renew the ti
ht with Anstria. Kotwith
tanding Custozza 
and Xorara, the Saru.rarù cros::, continued to be the hope of Italr. 
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REVOLUTIONS IN GER
IANY, AUSTRIA, AND PReSSIA. 
IN no country was so much inflammable material heaped up 
as in Germany. The intel1igence and patriotis1l1 to be found 
there were wholly out of proportion to the aTnount of freedom 
and power which the cabinets al10wed the people, and IlCnce they 
everywhere met with opposition. Every government TI1eaSnre 
was subjected to an unsparing criticism. In the forties a few 
YOHng philosophers greatly distinguished themselves in that fieJ<1. 
The political songs frOlD the pens of various talented poets, 
which appeared at that time, also had no small effect in kindling 
and maintaining the patriotie fire. In 1847 everyone became 
convinced that the existin
 state of affairs would not continue, 
and that an explosion In ust shortly take place. E\Ten such pop- 
ular princes as \Villiam of \Vürtem berg were, in that year of 
scarcity, subjected to personal insult-in his case on occasion of 
a bread-riot. 1\len felt themselves too l111lOh tied down; they 
had outgrown their guardians, and were confident of their ability 
to raise the nation to a higher position at hOlTIe and abroad than 
those who I}ad hitherto occupied the green chairs at Frankfort ei- 
ther could do or would do. The disgraceful conduct of the Diet, 
and the objectionable character of l\letternich's system, had never 
been so keenly felt, and so fearlessly denounced, as just at that 
tillie. Germans were tired of being constantly admired or ridi- 
culed in Engli
h papers as the "nation of thinkers." .A people 
which had had a not inglorious history reaching over centuries, 
whose scattered and discordant parts needed TI1erely to be united 
under a singlc will to enable it to assume the first place in Eu- 
rope-it longed to escape {l'om the pettiness and powerlessness of 
a systen1 of small states. The German people wished to turn a 
confederation of states into a federal state, place a strong central 
government at its head, and gi\'e that the firm support of a na- 
tional parliament. The Diet, which had generally shown itself 
nothing more than a league of police directors, was regarded as 
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an anti(}uated institution that would be o'"crtllrned by the ne
t 
R<pmll. The Jnost modest wi
hes contemplateù nothin
 lc

 than 
thc 
upplemellting' of the I)iet, as thc representative of the princes, 
by a parliament chosen by the people, a:-, the repre
entative of 
the people. 
The spee(ly conclusion and the consequences of tlJC Smuh'r- 
ImlLd war, by which Switzerland becan
c a strongly concentratc(] 
commonwealth resting 011 popular 
oYereignty, met with the 
most hearty favor in Germany. Thi
 was in miniature what 
they would like to carry out at hOlne on a larger scale. On the 
top of this came the excitement regardin
 Schler;wig-Ilolstein, 
\\hich by the open letter of IGng Christian VIII., July 8th, 18-!G, 
was made a (
crman "martyr-child." .Arrogant little Denmark 
must not be allowed to perpetrate so flagrant a breach of justice; 
neW pieces Inust not be broken from the body of Germany; anù 
gallant countrymen, ,,'ho
e hearts beat longingly for return to 
the paternal home, Blust no longer be abandoned to the abuse 
of a brutal 
ailor-folk. The sympathy for 
chleswi
-]IoJstein'
 
ri
ht
 and \\'ishes penetrated all cla!'-ses of the German people, 
so that scarcely a city could be found in which "i:)cldeswig-llul- 
stein, slammvcrwandt" (Schleswig - IIolstein, kith and kin) \HiS 
not sung with great fen'or. 
Perhaps they would have been content with 
inging for a good 
\\' hile to come, if the Fcbruary re\'olution ha(l not 
i\'cn an out- 
ward impulse to an ener
etic carryin
 out of all that \\ a
 con- 

i,1ere<l as tlelll:llHled by tile German people. The grand-duchy 
of Baden, who
c chamber was an ornament to all Gcrmany, \\a
 
most cxposeù to the intluenccs of the re\ olution, not alone throu
l. 
its pro
illlity to FmHc<" but still more through thc political de'"cl- 
l)pment and tcndenC'ie'') of the Ji,'cly and Suscf'ptible race whicl. 
inhabits it. In 
eptember, 18 t 7, II cckcr, a lawyer, aud 
truyl', 
a journali:;t, had spokell at a me'cting- at Utfenburg- in llchalf of self- 
government by the people', a 
e'neral armalllC'ut, and a labor-guar- 
Hntl.:è on the part of the 
tate, tllll:-, sllU\\ ing' thl'IIl:'t'lves ('()mra,ll.'
 
in point of ductrine of tIle 
oeial dClllocrats of Pari
. In Ucto- 
ber a Ineeting- at IlI'ppeuhcim Jiscu"'
erl popular representation 
in the 1 'iet. Fehruary l:Hh, 18-18, in the Baden ('hambpr, Ha:-;- 
:'ot'rlJl:mn. of 'fannlH'im, l)ron
ht in a bill to :o;.UIllIllOIl a (;erman 1':11'. 
li:ullcnt, in order to fill up the decp gulf t hat h
HI been fL)rIlH,(l 
Let\\ een princes and pe(ll'lè by means of the Viet. 
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The princes were unpleasantly astonished at the course of 
erents in Paris. But they thought that they could remedy the 
('yil in their usual manner with a few innocent reforms-by put- 
ting on a little sticking-plaster. The courts of Berlin and Yi- 
enna decided to hold a congress of princes at Dresden, !\Iarch 
15th, and discllss the welfare of Germany, the Ineaning of which 
was ambiguous. But the inexorable logic of eyents sayed diplo- 
nmcy the trouble. In TIaden a popular Jl1eeting at i\Ianllheim, 
followed by an armed procession to Carlsruhc, Fcbruary 27th, 
called upon the gO\Ter1lll1ent to establish freedo111 of the Press 
and trial by jury, to arm the people, and to endeavor to bring 
about the establishn1cnt of a German parliament. The g
>vern- 
1l1ent agreed to everything. The other German governments 
were also unable to resist the pressure. Similar demands were 
e\Terywhere lnade and granted, and the former heads of the op. 
position were summoned into the ministries-Rümer in 'Yürtem- 
- berg', 'Vipperman in Electoral IIesse, Stü ve yon Osnabrück in 
Ilanover, anù IIenry von Gagern in IIesse-Darmstadt. In Bava- 
ria there was evcn a change of monarchs. IGng Louis, who, 
once an enthusiastic friend of the Greeks and an opponent of 
ßIetternich's policy, had afterward become a tool of the ultra- 
montane party, and occasioned 11111Ch indignation by his knee- 
bowing edict, had had his old head completely turned by an ad- 
venturous danseuse, Lola ßIontez. In February, 1847, he made 
]101' countess of Landsfcld, and her influence in the government 
almost chalJenges comparison with that of the 
Iarchioness de 
Pompadour or Countess DllLarry under Louis XV. This brought 
hiln into conflict with his ultramontane minister _\bel, au;} led to 
the formation of the so-called "Lola ministry." nut there wa
 
such indignation over this government of mistresses in the cham
 
ber, and aU10ng the students and people in general, that lIe was 
oLliged to banish the countess from Bavaria; and, 
Iarch 20th, 
1848, deprived of respect and coufi(len('e, he had to abdicate in 
favor of hifj eldest Ron, !\laximilian II. (18-!-8-'04). 
In south-wcstern Germany the liberal party set itself at th(' 
head of the J110Vement, as the liberal party in Paris had done dur- 
ing the July revolution of 18:30. The IIeidelberg assembly of 
ßlarch 5th, consistin
 of tl10 former oppo:-;ition leaders in the 
,-ariuus Cham bers, issued a call to the German nation, and CllOSC 
a coulInlssiull of seven meu, who Werc to Inake propositions \\ ith 
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fl-'g-ard to a prrmanent p:u1iament awl to 
l1mnHHl a prc1in"l!uary 
p:lrliamt.nt at FI'ankfurt. This prl'liminary parli:&IIH'nt a....sclllhle(l 
in 
t. !)auJ's church, March :n 
t, with 
litterlJ)aier, a Heidelberg 
prufessor, as pre
idin
 oflicer. The majority, c()lIsi
tiTl
 of con- 
stitutional monarchists, resolved that an :L:)sembly chosen by dir('l.t 
'"ote of the people, tLe 
uffra
e to he independent of propert
, 
rank, or reli
ious belief, 
h()uhl meet in the 1I10nth of 
Iay, "ith 
full and so,"ereign powel' to frame a constitution for all German)", 
anù that a committee of fifty Inen shoulù watch over the e:\act 
fultilmrut of th('
e re
olutions on the part of the governments. 
TIH's(' measures dill not Rati
fy the raclieal party, whose leacler:i 
were IIecker and Stru,.e. _\5 their proposition to s
t up a 
o,'- 
('rei
n a
semLly, :md f('puhlicanile Germany, was rejecteù, they 
left Frankfort, and held in tllC highland
 of Ba(len popular meet- 
ings at \\ hich they ùemanded the proclam'ltion of the republic. 
A llesse-Darmsta<lt corps under .Frederic ,"on Gagern, who had 
formerly been in the Dutch sen"ice, was sent to disperse thelll. 
___\n engagement took place at I
andern, in which Gagern was 
hot, 
hut Ilecker and his followers were pnt to flight. The German 
laborers from France, who cnt('J"('d Ba(len under the lead of the 
poet l1crwrgh, were 
watte1'eel hy the \\'Ürtemherg- troops at Dof- 
fenbach, and the republican party was suppre
sed for the time 
heing'. TLe disturbances in OJen wal(1, anù in the )Iain aud Tau- 
Ler di
trict
, OJH'e the ]lOme of the pea
:lIlt war, were of a differ. 
ent dcscription. There the country people rp:-,e against the laneled 
pruprietor
, de
tro)"ed the archives, with the olliolls tithe auJ 1'èutal 
Look
, ancl e]emoli
hl'd a few cm.;tle
. 
TJle ])ict, which in the mean time continucd its illusory l':\ist- 
euce, thought to extricate ihclf from the preseut difliculties Ly a 
few con('e

ions. It adopted the arms and the formerly reputli- 
ateel color:-; of the empire-the cagle', and the hlack, red, amI 
old- 
and invited the go\'ernnH'nt:-; to 
cne1 conti(lential dele'gate" to un- 
dertake, along' with its llH'mLcr
, a I"l'\ isioll of th(' c()nstitution ,}f 
the cOllfedcration. OIl<' .lell'goat(' was to be 
l'l)t for l':lch (\IIC of 
t he 
e\ <,utecn \'otes of the e:\istinp; nil't. These' contìd(-'nt ial 
dl'le
ate", among them the poet Uhl:lIHl, from \rürt('mherg-, hpJ.!:ln 
tlJ(.j I' work (1) t he' 
I)t It of \tare'h. 
'rIw (,Il'f'tiol):-; for the ,atinllal ..\......('IIII.h. !'til'l'e',l to their ÎllIwr- 
JJ1(I
t tìbres the G
rl1lan people', l!rramillg of t hl' re
toration of 
thell' former 
I'l'atue
s. 'I..Y 1 
t h aLou t 3
u deJcgates a

<:l1l' 
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bled in the ImperiaI1Ia}], in the RÖll1er (the Ratldwus), at Frank. 
fort, marched in solemn procession to St. Paul's church, and de- 
clared the National AssemLly organized. IIenry von Gagern, all 
imposing personage, was choscn president on the following day. 
Ke\'er has a political assCluLly contained a greatt'r llllll\hl'r of 
intellectual and scllOlarly 111C11-111en of character and capable uf 
self-sacrificc; but it certainly was not the forte of these numer- 
ous professors and jurists to conduct practical politics. The 
lnoderate party was decidedly in the 111ajority; neither the repub- 
licans nor the reactionists had much strength at their disposal. 
The first questions, concerning the validity of the acts of the 
National Assembly, and the institution of a central executive, 
were decided in favor of popular so\'ereignty. It was decided 
that such provisions of individual constitutions as B1ight be in 
conJict with the general constitution about to be adopted were 
invalid, and that a prodsional central executive should be created 
in the place of the Diet, and created, not by the National Assem- 
bly in concert with the princes, but by the :Kational Asselllbly 
alone. June 27th, fo1lowing out the bold conception of its presi- 
dent, the assembly decided to appoint an irresponsible adminis- 
trator, with a responsible Ininistry; and June 29th, Archduke 
John of Au
tria was chosed Administrator of Germany by 436 
votes out of 546. lIe Inade his entry into Frankfort J-uly 
11 th, and entered upon his office on the following day. The 
hour of the Diet had struck, apparently for the last time. It re- 
si'Tned its authorit y into the hands of the Administrator, and 
;':J 
after an existence of thirty-two years left the stage uumourued. 
Archduke John was a popular prince, who found more pleas- 
ure in the mountain air of Tyrol alld Styria than in the per- 
fumed atmosphere of the Vienna court. But, as a noyice sixty- 
six years of age, he was r.ot equal to the task of go,'erning, and 
as a thorough Austrian he lacked a heart for al1 Germany. The 
Tnain question for hin1 and for the National Assembly was, what 
force they could apply in case the individual go\'crnments re- 
fused obedience to the decrees issued in the nmBe of the Nation- 
al Assembly. This was the Achilles's heel of the Gennan l'eVO- 
intion. To begin with, they nlust be clear on this point-in 
what \\ay tIt(, Nationa] ARse1nbly could enforce the pronounced 
wi]] vf the people against the goyeru1lleuts of the tl,il'ty-!ive so,''. 
ereign state
 of the eon federation] tbirty-onc of which had 
 InO- 
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narchical furm of government. two of tlll
1I1 }wing- 
reat power... 
lIow w.
 it possible to accustom the 
reat military ",tate
, Au
- 
tria and l)rus:sia, to the commands of Frankfort? And if they 
dill not obey, what was to be cxpectt'(l of the secondary and 
..mailer states, which were accustomed to 
eek :mù fin(1 help in 
Vienna and Berlin? Nothing- wa
 more certain than that all 
these princes would Tlut up with the Xational ,A.ssemhly not one 
]1011r longer than the danger un their own ltearths compelled 
thenl to. Orders were i,::;ued by the federal n1Ínister of war 
that aU the troops of tIll' Confederation f'honll I s\\ car alJegiance 
tu the federal arhl1inistrator on the 6th of Aug-ust; but Prus:;ia 
:md ...\ustria, with the CXf'('ption of the \TielJna garri::,on, paid no 
attention tù these onlet's; Ernest ...\ugustu!-', in 11ano\"cr, succcs
- 
fully sct his hard head against them, and only tl10 lc:-;:-;er 
tatcs 
obeyed. ,And even where this allegiance was recognizcd, it was 
llardly to be expected that in old Inonarchical state
 the oflìccrs 
would pay more heed to the commands of the di:-;tant central 
go\"ernment than to their own princcs and Inilitar) chiefs. There 
certainly was no other way ont of the difficulty than by tl10 for- 
mation of a parliamentary army, such as the Engli
h rc\'olution 
created and led to victory in the sm'cnlcenth century. The Xa- 
tiollal Assenlbly 111Ust be prepared to strike to the 
round the 
iìrst refractory government, and '"l'nture upon a life or death 
stl'u " a:lc fur the maintenance of its autllOrit\". "Ïth mere resu- 


 w 
lutiuns anù hyp,)thc:'\c
, with long- 
peeches atHl 
cntin1Cntalitit.
, 
110 real !-'lep could he madl' in :uh'ancc. Either it must act buld- 
ly, or it IllU
t soon becume th(' defel1ccIc,s \ ictim of tho
c \\ ho 
would. Instead of meeting- thesc Jangers r .solutely, and in a 
comlTIon- sense way, the ....\s:-;cmLly left matters to go a
 they 
would, outside of Frankfort. Olle humiliation was :suomittl'll to 
after another, \\ hile the Ac;scmlJly, busyill
 itsdf for month.... with 
a theoretical (!lleslion, as if it were a juri:-.tic farult), l'ntere(l into 
a detailed con:--ideration of the fundamental rigbt
 uf the (;errnall 
people. 
The bchleswig-Ilolstein question, which h:ul ju
t entered upon 
a new phase of its cxi4cnre, was the tÌrst matter of any impor- 
tance to manifest the di:-;a:'!.TCl'mcllt betwel'n tIlt, central admini...- 
tration and tllC s('parah
 g'()ycrnments; alltl it vpened, a") well, a 
dangerous gulf ill the .A
!-'eml)ly it
clf. Till' lIlte:stion at i
slle 
was ono of succession. ...\ccurJill
 to l>alli:-,h law, ull the eÀtil&('- 
10 
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tiun of the ]uale 1ine of the Oldenburg house the succession would 
pass to the female line; but according to Sehleswig-Ilobtcin law 
the succession was confined to ]uales. As the 
on :md brother 
of Christian 'TIll. were childless, the time was approaehing when 
Denmark n1\lst lose both duchies, with thcir dc
irable coast line 
and the harbor of IGcl, and be confined to her own restricted 
territory. In Denmark the succession would fall to the king-'s 
f'ister, who was married to Prince 'Yilliam of II esse, and hCl. f'Oll 
Frederic; in Schleswig-Ilobtein it would fall to !Julie Christian 
Augustus of Augnstenburg. The pride of the Danes, long n-=:- 
cnstomecl to nlÏsuse and impoverish the duchies, protested against 
the diminntion of the kingdom. and in 1846 the king isslled a 
manifesto extending the Danish law of 
uccession to Schlcswig- 
IIolstein, and Hffirming thcir union with Denmark. To sweeten 
this bitter pill, I\:ing Frederic YII., who succeeded his father on 
the throne, January 20th, 1848, pnblished a liberal constitution 
for an parts of his realm. 13nt the duchies proteswd against a 
common constitution for all the states, and insisted upon thcir 
rights-separ:Üe succession, separate constitution, an<l indivisihil- 
ity. The February reyollltioll ha!"tened tllC course of eVt'nts. 
'rhe Estates of the duchies established a provisional go\'ernment, 
applied at Fran kfol't for the admission of Schleswig into the Ger- 
luan confederation, aud besought armed assistance both there and 
at Berlin. The preliminary parlianlCnt approvcd the application 
of Schleswi
 for admission, and commissioned Prussia, in con- 
junction with the tenth army corps of the Confederation, to oc- 
cupy Schleswig and IIolstein. On the 21st of .April, 1848, Gen- 
eral 'Vrangel cro:-;sed the Eider as commander of the forces of 
the Confederation; and on the 23<1, in conjunction with the 
Schleswig-] Io]st<,in troops, he dro\'e the Danes out of the Danc- 
'll'crk. On 1.])(' folluwing day the T)anes were dc-feated at Oevcr- 
s<,e hy the tOlit It army corps, and all Sch]eswig-Ilolstein was free. 
\Yrangel entered J'ltlanJ mHl imposed a war tax of 3,000,UOO 
thalers (ûl)ol1t $
,250,OOO). LIe J11eant to occupy this pl'o\Tince 
until the TJanes-w ho, 0\\ ing to the inexcusable smaIInes:-; of the 
Prussian navy, were in a position unhindered to injure the COIl1- 
nlcrpe of the Baltic-had in(lemnitìe(11'russia for 11<'1' losses; Lilt 
I'rl1s
ia, touched to the fluick by the destruction of her commcrce
 
and intimidated by the threatening attitude of Hnssia, 
weden, 
and England, recalll.J her troop
, and concluded an armistice at 
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falmü, in Sweden, on the 2Gth of Augu:-,t. ..\ll measure::, of tile 
provisional go\'ernment were pronounced invalid; a cumllwn 

u\'l'rnment for tho duchies was to be appointed, une half hy 
IJenmark, and the uther by the German confederation; the 
Scltles\\ ig troops were to be separated fronl thos(' of IIolstein; 
and the war \\ as not to be renowed before the 1st of Apri], 1849 
-i. e., not in tlte winter, a time llnfa,'ora},]e fur tllC Danes. 
This treaty was unque
tionaL]y no masterpiece on the part of 
the l'russiam
. ..All the aù,'antage was on the ðide of the cun- 
(plcre(ll)ane
, and the incorporation of Schleswig- \\ ith Denmark 
,\ a
 a
 goud as granted. The ne\\ s of this treaty aroused univer- 
sa] indignation at Frankfort. It was not merely the radica]
 who 
urged, if not the finall'ejection, at least a IH'o\'isional cessation of 
the armi
tice, and the countcrmanding; of the order to retreat; 
the conservative historian I)ah]mann, an úld friend and defender 
of tho" forsak(,ll brot1ier-race," wa
 foremost in contending for 
finch action. A bill to that effect, ùemanùeù by t]lC honor of 
Germany, had scarcely been pa

ed l)y the Inajority, on the 5th of 
September, when the moderate party reflected that such action, 
involving a 1r('a('11 with Prns
ia, I11Wit lead to ciyil war anù revolu- 
tion, and call into play the wildest pa

ion
 of the already e:\citc(l 
people. In consequence of this the previous "ote was rescinùc,l, 
and the armistice of )falmü accepted by the A:,:,cmL]y, after the 
most excited deLatcs, Septemher 1 Gtll. This f!':L'.0 the radicals a 
wcleome oppurtunity to appeal to the fists úf the lower cJa....:--l'
, 
and imitate the J Hne outLreak uf the sucial ,-lelllocrab in I Þaris. 
On the 17th of Scptember a popular gathering was held on the 
Pfingstu,'eide, the ùemocratic associations of the whole surround- 
ing country flocking in to attend it. línder pretence of suscepti- 
bility for the national honor genuine thunder-bolts "ere hurled 
against both monarchs a11<1 :Kational A
c;eml)ly. The majority in 
the latter were pronounced tra.itors to tht' German nation, and a 
petition was resoh'cd upun to be presented hy the \\ ho]e mass uf 
the people, on t1lC following day, in St. raur
 church. It W:J
 
nlanifestJy tho aim of the leaders to dissolvc the .A...:;cmb]y hy 
force, proclaim a rcpublic, :lIHl rule by means of a so\"crei
n 
nSi'em I,]y. Th(' nc\.t nlornin
 the crowd attempted to press intu 
the rlll1fch; hut the mini4r) , informed of tJlC (langer, had brought 
np a fl'W Lattalion
 of \ u:-;tri:ms awl Prll:,sians from Mayencl', and 
occupied ['11 the entranL'l'
. A cullisiun ensul'tl; l,arricades ""cre 
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erecteù, Lut were carried by the troops ,\ ithout much bloodshed. 
Un warlike as the rebels showed thCll1selves here, their assauU 
upon two deJegates to the National AssemLly wa:-; Llood-thirsty 
enough. General .Auerswald and Prince Lichnowsky, riding on 
Lorseback )]ear the city, were followed by a Inob. They took 
refuge in a gardener's house on the Bornheirner-lteide, Lut were 
dragged out and JDurdered with the I1108t disgraceful atrocities. 
Thereupon the city was declared in a state of siege, all societies 
were forbidden, and strong l11Casures were taken for the Inainten- 
ance of order. The 1\larch revolution had passed its season, anù 
reaction was again beginning to bloom. Pointing to the excesses 
(,f the red republic, reaction drew nloderate men to its side, and 
t hen used tlW111 as stepping-stones to immoderation. The events 
on the Danube and the Spree paved the way for this turn of 
affairs. 
Not even 
letternicl1's state could escape a catastrophe. By 
shutting out foreign political life, by repressing aU aspirations 
after a constitution, and by assiduously cultivating the sensuous 
nature of the people, this political juggler believed that lIe could 
keep ,Austria in an ideal condition. But the Inore inlmature and 
uneducated the people were, so mnch the easier was it, wheD the 
waves of re\"olution had once swept in, for 11ew pilots to mislead 
thell1; so Il1uch the nlore liable were they to abuse unwonted lib-- 
erties; so Inuch the wilder and Illore unrestrained were their pas- 
sions. 
Ietternich had no thought of concessions; on the con- 
t.rary, after the February revolutions llC was anxious to avoiù all 
nppcarance of being influenced by fear to nlake concessions. In 
the council of state, which conducted a sort of regency for tllO 
Emperor Ferdinand, on account of his Inental and physical inca- 
pability, lle emphasized the danger arising fl'01n such an interpre- 
tation. This council consisted of Archduke Louis, l'l'ince T\Iet- 
ternich, and Count l{olowrat. The longer the delay of the go'"crn- 
Inel1t, the greater the number of the petitions and addresses which 
'\ero presented to it.. The 'Tienna students unceremoniously dc- 
manded freedo1l1 of the Press, of speech, of teaching and learning:, 
religious freed01n, and general representation of the peoplc. The 
opening of the Landtag of lower Austria, on the 1 
th of 1\farcll, 
was the occasioll for thollsan<ls of llll'n to a"!'Clll LIe hefùre the 
Landlw'lls, where it met. Excited ùy a hpecch (If I\:ú;:,:3uth, the 
IIunganall popular leaùer, read to the1l1 IIY a studeut, tIle)" COBl- 
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pelled the member" of the Lrl1ldtff!J to 
C) to the palace anù repre- 
HPllt ther<' the wi
hes of tllC people. The hau!!hty answer \\ ltich 
the council of !'tate returned to their representations increased tho 
c"{a
per:Ltion. Citilens awl soldiers trod 011 one another's he ,Is. 
One conce
sion after another was wrested from the go\"ernnH'nt 
-freedorl1 of the Press, arming of the peoplc, sUInlnoning of dele- 

ates fronl all the pru\'incilll parlianlCnb;. .M.ettcrnich had to lay 
duwn oflice and flee tu England, like Louis Philippe. The power 
now lay in the lJands of the Vienna students and the citizen 
nard. 
They Illade the revolution permanent, and by annel! demonstra- 
tions compelled the retreat of e\'ery per
on and the withdrawal 
of every mea
llre that di:-;plcase.I them. I\:ossuth, who entered 
Yïenna 011 the night uf 
Iarch 15th, was receivcd with Inusic and 
torches like a con(lucrul". 
The new ministry, anxious to avoid a constitutional convention, 
published, on the 23th of 
\pril, a h fundamental law," \\ hich 
atis- 
tied no one, inasmuch as the voting for representatin
s was made 
dependent upon a definite property qua1ification. Consequently, 
when the ministers would have disbanded the central committeo 
of students and Inembers of the national guard, which forllH'(1 a 
real 
ide-go\.ernment stronger than the nominal 
o\"ernllleut. tlH'Y 
were compelled (
Iay 15th), hy a petition pr(':-;cntetl by 15,000 
men, who surrounded th(' ][ofhurg, not only to permit the com- 
mittee to continue in e\i:-;tpllct', hut al
o to sumllJOn a constitu:mt 
R()i('!t.
ta!l. with but 0110 ('hamhpr, tl1(' members to bo (.ll'l"Ì('tl pH 
the basis of nuivcrsill suffrage. The
e Cl'nstant tumults, awl the 
fcar of still more threatcnillg scenes, induced those about the per- 
son of the emperor to effect hi8 flight to Innsbruck, on thp 17th 
of 
Iay. This \\ a
 followed by a brief re\"ulsion of public opinion. 
The absence of the emperur was quite too severe a bJow for t}w 
loyal -Viennese, and they o,-erwhelmed him with petitiuns to re- 
turn to the capital. Instead of at once taking adv:lnt:lge of thi
 
Jnore f
l\'orable mood by energetic n1Casure
, the minbtcr" after 
makin
 the emperor's return conditional on the di
handin
 of the 
student legion, and publi
hin
 the (lccree disbanding it, let them- 
selves Le frightened by a third uprising and ucw barricade:; (May 
2Gtl1) into recalling- the decree and witlulra\\ ing- the regular troops 
into the harracks. The luini:4cr of the interior, Baron \"on Pillers- 
dorff, intrusted the restoration of order to the ,"cry persons who 
}l:ld disturbed it, and consented to the formation of a cOlllmittee 
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of safety cOluposed of privy councillors,1l1embers of the national 

uard, and 
tudent
. Thi
 waR nothing el
e than a dictator
hip 
of the people, by which th
 mini
try wa
 set aside; :HHI it l1a([ 
the effect of dridng the educated and moderate part of the Cqll1- 
Il111nity away from thc uncertain paths of revolution. 
To fill up the nlC:lSnre of embarrassments-as though the re- 
bellion in Italy, the.craving for independence of the spur-jillglillg" 

lagyars, and the committee of safety in Vienna were not enough 
-Prague entered the ranks of the revolution. There the Czech- 
ish population manifested hostility toward the German. The 
Czechs were no longer willing to form a part of Germany; they 
wished to unite Bohemia, 
loravia, and Austrian Silesia. into a 
separate Slavonic kingdom, with a constitution of its own. In or- 
der to organize thelllsclves into a powcrful party, they slm11110ned 
a general Slavonic congress at Pra
ne (June 2d), with Palacky as 
president; set up, in opposition to the servile ministry at Vienna, 
a provisional goVel'mllent; and comn1Ïssioned Hiegel' to frame a 
Czechish constitution. I1ere, too, the students engaged in politics 
on a grand scale. There was no lack of collisions with the Ger- 
l11ans and with the troops. In Prince Alfred 'Yindischgl'ätz (to 
w hOln is ascribed the saying, "IIumankind begins with the bar- 
on") the latter had a resolute, although extremely aristocratic, 
commander. lie flatly refused the request of the Czechish stu- 
dents for a battery and 60,000 cartridges; for it was easy to see 
that these cartridges would be used against the prince and }lÍ
 
soldiers, and that a government of tll(' people would be fOl'Bwd 
]ICre, a
 in Vienna, and a Czechish one at that. On the 1 
Hh of 
June there was a bloody encounter, before the palace of the 
prince, between the Czechs and the soldiers; and the prince'
 
wife, who was listening at a window, wa
 lTIortally wounded by 
a bullet. A few cannon-balls, then and on the following day, 
put an end to the revolt, and made it clear to the Czcchs that 
they had claimed more than they could take. The Slavonic con- 
gress was dispersed; and, after SOUle delay, it once more bccame 
plain that Austria's Jnilitary power was not likc1y to abdicate. 
Soon after the constitnant Reichsta[l met in Vienna, anù \Vas 
opened by .Archduke John, the Administrator of Gcrmany. It 
was a Babel-like confusion of tongues, frOln which little in the 
way of a constitution was likely to result, especially as extcrwLl 
relations were constantly furnishing material for the most cx- 
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rited debates. The return vf the emprror, \\ hich tool" p1at'c 
August 12th, at the 
p('cial re(1uest of the llcir/tsta!l, dill littlc 
toward allaying- the excitement. A bill to abolish all relation'i 
of socage and villalJage-i. e., to 
hake off all feudal burdemJ, as 
they \\ere shaken off during the Freneh J"(','olution, in the lIlelll- 
Ol'able nio'ht of AlJI"ust 4th, 17tHJ-was carried, with the I H'oviso 

 n 
that the holders of such rights should receive a muderate indem- 
nity from the state. The Rlicltsta!l SOOI1 found itself in an un- 
tenable position between the ministry and the workin
- men's 
leagues, and the general desertion of the Slavs reduced it to a 
rump parlianlCut. Au opcn collision could not long be avoided. 
The position of affairs becamc more and mure a copy of the 
working-u1en's rule in Paris. nusine
s \\ eeLS at a 
tand-still. The 
rich familie
 sOl1
ht Inore idyllic aooc1es. The pruletariat J
lÎly 
increased in numbers, and its demands rose proportionally. Pub- 
lic work:" like the national workshops in l'aris, had to be started 
by the go\'ernment; and the already consumptivc treal.:ury was 
obliged to pay a fine SlIm a
 w:t
es to idler
. The \Vc
:-;enber
 
n1Ínistry, which followed that of PillersdorIT, at 1.1st plucked 
up courage, made a reduction of fh'e kr. (two and a half cent..;) 
in the daily wage
, anù 1't'<lucecl the refractory laborers to 
ub- 
mission by the help of the national guard (August 23d). Then 
came a new complication. The breach with IIungary aS
lIIlJed 
such proportions that, on the Gth of OetoLer, the \Tiel1na. g:a1Ti
lIn 
wa
 ordered to march :l
ain:-;t the IIun
arian
. A hattalion of 
grenadiers rrfused ohl'(lience. TIll' cm"alry received order::, tv 
co
npcl them to march; anù 3 fight ensued, in \\' hich the 
ren:l- 
diers were supported Ly the students, the national guard, and the 
worláng-n1en. General Bredy \Va::; 
hot, and ::,c\ eral cannon were 
carried off by the people. Barricadc:-- were erected everywhere, 
anù the alarnl-ocll tolled in St. 
tephen's tower. A ra
illg cru\\ J 
hurried to the n1Înistry of war to look for 
Iinister Latour, who
r 
measures against II ungary were not to the lllind of the Ylenn<\ 
delllocracy. J)ra\\'n from hi
 hiding-place, 110 was <ira

eJ into 
the cOlllt-)'ard, and kll'harou
ly Bllll"ticred by hanllHcr-hlu\\ sand 
sabre-cuts, and then, bleeding- from forty-three woul1d
, hung tc a 
gas-lamp. .After tlii
 the ar
('nal was stormed, awl its rich 
torc
, 
consi:-;ting in part of rar0 and eu41y 'H\:1pon
, di,"id('(l alllong the 
people. TIle Reicllstu.'I declared it
clf perlll:u1ùnt, :Lilt!, in an ad- 
dr('
::) to the <,mperor, requircù the formation of a 11e\\ ministry, 
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and the deposition of .J ellachich, Banus (,Ficrroy) of Croatia, wilh 
other ùcmanùs of a like ellaracter. The Yienlla democracy had 
conquered, but in conquering insured it" own defeat. 
Under Ruch circumstances the emperor could no longer linger 
in Schönbrunn. On the 7th of October he fled, with a strong 
escort, to Olmütz, in 
Ioravia; commissioned Prince 'Vindisch- 
grätz to reduce Vicnna, and appointed hiln commander-in-chief 
of all the imperial b:oops with.. the exception of the Italian. 
'Yindischgrätz marched out of Prague with hi
 arnlY, and ap- 
peared before Vienna on the 20th of October. There he formed 
a junction with the troops which .Jellacbich had brought up from 
Croatia, and with the garrison of Vienna, which Aucrsperg, tlw 
comlnandant, had led out, and, on the 23d, sunl1noned tIle city to 
surrender unconditionally. The revolutionists, who were conduct- 
ing a reign of terror in Vienna, foresaw little benefit for theln- 
sehTes in such a coursc, and preferred fighting it out, trusting to 
help fronl IIungary. At the head of the national guard was 
1\Iessen11auser, a quondam lieutenant. The academic legion and 
tIle garde nwbile (which latter consisted of paid proletaries) were 
commanded by General Bem, a Pule. Two Inembers of the Diet 
in Frankfort, Julius Fröbel and Roberl Blum, enlisted among the 
volunteers. The fighting lasted a whole week, day and night, 
rlisplaying the greatest rancor on Loth sides. At length the suh- 
urbs were carried; and l\Icssrnhanser himself ad,'ised surrend('r, 
as amlnunition ancl serviceaLle men were 1,0th lacking. In the 
afternoon of October 30th, while a deputation frOln the COlnmon 
council was negotiating a surrender at the heaù-quarters of Prince 
'Vindischgrätz, the approach of the IIungarian auxiliaries was de- 
scried from St. Stephen's tower. The volunteers and the prole- 
tariat presseù for renewal of the battle, and 1\Iessellhauser had to 
retain the conlmand, and share it with Fenner VOI1 Fennebel'g. 
But the IIungarians were repulsed by a detachment which "\Vin- 
t1iscbgrätz sent against them, and .Vienna was taken by storm on 
the 31st of October. By evening of that day the imperial troops 
occupied every square. The lamp on which Latour had been 
hung was destroyed. 1\Iurdel', rapine, and arson had free course, 
and those who could flee fled. The city was placed in a state of 
siege; an unlimited military despotis1l1 reigned, and martial execu- 
tions with powder and ball seemed likely to lz
ve no end. Bern 
and Fcnneber
 escaped; Fl'öLel was set free; but Blum, who had 
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relied too Inuch on his character as 111ember of the ])ict, was 
hot 
in the Eri!}ittenuu (Nù\"emucr uth). 
lcssenhall"('r, d1tllUu
h he 
IUlil been reco[!:ni.æd (1:-; cOlllmandant uy the Ilt.ichstct!! anù the 
Inini
try, also suffered death. The revolutionists of l'esth and 
Frankfort were to be taught that the arlUY, in whose camp Aus- 
tria lay, would not be trifled \\ ith any lon
er. 
lkfore this catastrc-'phe (Octouer 22d) the Rcicltstag hall been 
adjourned tv meet in the smaUlloravian city of IÜ'emsicr, where, 
free froIll democratic influences, it could ùe\"ote its ulldisturLed 
att('ntion to the discussion of a constitution. It" as reopened 
on tIH.
 22d of :November; and on the previous day Prince Felix 
SchwarzenLerg, ]\:nown as general and diplomatist, formed a new 
ministry. In this Count Francis Stadion had the interior, anfl 
Darou Druck, formerly book-dealer in Donn, and founder of the 
Trieste Lloyd, took comnlCrce. This change, which implied a 
stricter regime, was quickly followed Ly another. Ou the 2ù of 
Dccember Emperor Ferdinand laid down his cro" n. IIis broth- 
er, .Archduke Francis Charles, whose wife Sophie was lnuch dis- 
liked, renounced his right to the succe
sion, and his son Franci8 
J o:-;e1'h ascended the throne of the Ilapsburg:;;. K ew vigor was 
needed to deal with the new conditions, and a Inan was required 
who was bound by no pledges to the revolution, and above all to 
llungary. This was what the liLeral party feareù, and it now 
helieved reaction to Le in full march. The Rcicltstag in }\re111- 
sier, treading in the steps of the Frankfort Diet, wandered into 
long deLates on fundamental right:-:, and soon stood in irreconcil
 
aLle opposition to the ministry. To the" grace ûf God" theory, 
which the Ininistry cmphasizeù, the Rf.icllstag opposed the doc- 
trine of the so\'erei
nty of the people. To rea
h a 
peedy con- 
clusion, and not allow the conquereù spirit of revolution again to 
raise its head in the streets of '
ienna, the n1inistry dis
oh.ed this 
constitl1ant Reichstog on the 7th of 
Iarch, 1Stü, and itself pub- 
lished a constitution for all .&-\nstria. This was never put into 
effect; and in 1S51, after the subjugation of llungary, it was 
formally withdrawn. 
The re\'olntion in TIerlin took a course similar to tllat in \
ien- 
na. The king clung tv his ., united lancltag," rcgarùing that im- 
potent creation a;o; the l1tll10
t concession in the \\ ay of popular 
government that coult] Le e:-..pected of llim. The people held 
quite a different opinion. 
\Ithough not blind to the many ex- 
10* 
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cellences of the ci,.il :lnll military administration, they esteemed 
it a disgrace that a 
tatc \\ hich professed to 
tand at such a heip:ht. 
intellectually should politically belong among the hindmost. The 
February rC\.olution was the lightning flash that kindled this dis- 
satisfaction into fhu 11 e. Fronl the Gtll of 
Iarch on thcre were 
popular gatherings before the Tents (die Zelten), and deputations 
were sent to the king. On the way home frOln these gatherings 
there were collisions with the troops, and on the 15th and 16th 
t he soldiers made use of their guns. After the news of the Vien- 
na revolution of 1\larch 13th the Berliners becanle still n10re l'es- 
ti,.e. On the 17th Calne a deputation frem Cologne, representing 
the threatening humor of the Rhine provinces, and even hinting 
at a separation from thç Prllssian monarchy in case no reforms 
were made in the direction of freedom. Another delegation from 
Berlin on tbe 18th of 
Iarch demanded frOln the king, among 
other things, dismissal of the n1inistry, adoption of a liberal con- 
stitution, and the arming of the citizens. The delegates were 
well received, and at two o'clock that afternoon it was announced 
that two royal patents were in preparation granting the wishes 
of the people-abolislIing censorship, improving the Prussian con- 
stitution, and proposing c1Ianges in the German confederation to 
he carried out in l)armony with the other Gcnnan governments. 
The people were in a good humor; they gathered in crowds on 
the Schlossplatz, and received the king with loud applause. But 
the fact that all entrances to the palace were occupied by soldiers 
aroused their indignation w hen they thought of the dead and 
wounded of the last few days. The cry, " A way with the troops !" 
became more and IDore violent and imperative. Infantry ad- 
vanced with fixed bayonets to scatter the crowd. Two 
hots were 
fired-froln the ran]
s of the soldiers, as the people belie,'ed, as 
others assert, from the ranks of the party of subversion-in the 
hope of results like those before Guizot's hotel in Paris on the 
23d of February. The first thought of the people was that they 
were deceived, that they had been lured thither by fair promises 
in order to be slaughtered in crowds. " 'Ve are betrayed! 1\1 u 1'- 
der! To arms!" was the universal cry. All scattered in wild 
haste. In a couple of hours about 200 ball'icades hall been erect- 
cù, and over them floated the blacl
, red, anù gold banner. At 
three o'clock the troops began the attack, and by seyen they had 
cleared the greater part of the líönigsstrasse by the use of grape- 
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shot. The fi
htill
 lastf'd throu
h the whole night, af'companif'd 
h y thc tcrrible noise of alarrn-bcJls. Un the JIlornin(r of the 1 nth 

 , 
aftcr the 

ertions of t]le day before and the trJing 
er\"ice of 
t hc IH:e\'ious ,\ cek, t he 
ohliers \\ <,re so c
hausteù that a \ ictfJI'Y 
OV4..'1' the :lII
ry populacc could not hc reckoned 011 with allY cer- 
tainty; So the king yielded at last to the pressurc of the citiJ;clI
, 
commandcd the troops to lea\'c Bcr]in, consented to the forrn,l.- 
tion of a ("itiz('n 
nard for the protection of the city awl palace, 
and c:;ummoncd a ncw ministry, with Connt Arnim-noytzenhur.
 
at its heaù. The corpses of the 21 f) men who fell behind the 1,ar- 
rie:ules, their heads .leckcd with flowers and g-rcen boughs, were 
hroup:ht on biers anJ open wagons into the court-yard of the pal- 
apt', anù the kin.
 and qucen were compeJleù to show them thcir 
re:-;pcct with uncovcred heads. In consequence of the amnesty 
issucù for all political offenders, the Poles, IlCld prisoners in Ber- 
lin on account of the outbreak of 184ü, were liberated; anù on 
the 20th Mieroslawski and his comrades in suffering made a sort 
of triumphal procession through the city, speaking of the alliance 
of Gernlany and Poland, and thc re-esta1JJishment of a great, free 
Poland as a barrier against Hus:-,ia. 
Frederic 'Yilliam IV. seemed to have undergone a transforma- 
tion. The proud llohcnzollern, in whose eyes royal power wa
 
radiant with a majesty 1110re than human, descended from hi
 
hea,'ellly height:i and became like U one of us." On the 21st of 
1\larch he is.;;t1ed a proclamation" to the Uerman nation," in whidl 
he declared that" for the re:--cue of (
crmany" lu-. 
ct himseU U at 
the head of the collective fatherland;" and in the afternoon, 
ur- 
rounded by the royal princes and sl'\"el'al mini
t('rs and gcneral:-;, 
he rode abont the city, he and his l'scort wearing black, red, and 

uld favors, while a German Hag W:l:) borne before thel1l. In 
frout of the univ('r:-;ity he halted, and 
poke in ('ntllllsiastic terms 
of German freedom and unity. .1\ proclamation of the 
amc day, 
adùres
ed "to my people and the German natioll," contained the 
famous scntence: "llenccforward Prus
ia takl's the lead in (;('1'- 
many." The burial of the victims of the barricades ill a gig-alltip 
gra.ve in the Friedrichs/lain on the 22d, \\ hcn the king with bared 
bead stood on the balcony of the palace while the procession, 
20,000 strong, pa:-;
cd by, wa
 the close of the revolutionary days 
in nerlin. The king's brothel', the p,'ince of Prussia who wa.-; 
falsely accused of in"piring th{\ opl'(,sition lIf the court to liberal 
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Ineasures, and of having gi\Ten the troops the order to chargp, 
journeyed to England at the express cOlnmand of the Idng, that 
his presence might ùe no obstacle to a reconciliation. The" unit- 
ed landtag" met once nl01'e on tbe 2d of April, 
nd was in ses- 
sion eight days, to l'xalnine and 
ccept the clectorallaw for a con- 
stitutional convention bid bofore it by tho Camphausen ministry, 
which had 
u('('ceded tlIat of Arnilu on tho 2 üth of l\Iarch. 
In the granù-ùuchy of Posen the 1)01es were not satisfied ,vith 
the partial separation and distinct adn1Ïnistration of the eastern 
part. They demanded the complete separation of the grand- 
duchy froIH the kingdOln of Prussia, and an insurrection broke 
out under l\Iieroslawski. 
\fter a little fighting it was put down 
by the Prnssian troops in the months of April and l\Iay; and tile 
rebeHion in Cracow Inet with the same fate at the hands of the 
Austrians. 
The constitutional convention was opened in Berlin on the 
22d of ßlay. Not only was the best political intelligence drawn 
off by the parliament at Frankfort, but the convention was, fur- 
thermore, wholly under the influence of the Berlin dmnagognes, 
who, after the retreat of the soldiers, felt themselves 111asters of 
the city and country, and were quite ready to play the sovereign 
for once by way of change. The draft of a new constitution laid 
before it by the n1Ïnistry was rejected, and the discussion of an- 
other one began; but, owing to frequent interpeHations of the 
n1Ínisters, and time spent in disposing of the burning questions 
of the day, no nlore progress was u1ade here than in -Vicuna and 
Frankfort. At every important debate the Sclwuspiellwus, where 
the sessions were helù, was surrounded by a crowd which threat- 
ened with violence everyone that did not speak or vote as it 
wished. On the 15th of June the arsenal was stormed and plun- 
dered by the populace. The disaffection 
nd wea1\:ness of the' 
Inunicipal authorities and the citizen guard was 1nanifest. The 
convention adopted a resolution that the n1Ínistry should warB 
the officers against reactionary tendencies, and make it a point of 
honor with thCln to leave the service in case they were not in 
harmony with the new political principles; whereupon the min- 
isters handed in their resignations, and the Pinel ministry ,'.-as 
formed (SeptCluber 7th). Orders and titles of nobility were 
abo1ished, and distinctions of rank done away with. On the 31st 
of October, on the receipt of the news from \Tiennn, \YaIJeck, the 
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lead('r of the Left, Ino,.cd that the mini
try be calle<l upon h to 
employ all the Jllc:ms in its power for the protectiun of the en- 
dangered liberties of the people ill Vienna." )Iatters reachetl 
such a pass that the crowù drew knives against the lnoùerate 
Jnembers of the convention :lIld threatened thelll with the halter; 
and all s:nv that they were rapidly approaching the saniC state of 
afIair
 which had recently prcvailed in Vienna. It was the rcs- 
toration of urder in that city by \\'indiscllgrätl: \\' hich encuura
eù 
the 
lCloption of a :similar cour
e in TIerlin. Pfud handed in his 
resi
nation, and on the 2ù of .November Count Brandenburg, a 
natural son of Frederic 'Villiam n., announced to the convention 
that he was intrusted with the formation of a new caLinet. The 
convcntion scnt a deputation to the king at l)otsdam to protcst 
again
t the choice of so aristocratic a person, and to ùemand a 
popular ministry. The kill
 was immovable; and Jakob)", the rep- 
resentative fr0l11 l\:ünigsLcrg, said to him on leaving, " That is the 
misfortune of kings: they will ncyer listen to the truth "-words 
which, spokcn at that time, did Blore !tanH than gooù. The cabi- 
net was formcd on the üth, and" as really under the direction of 
von 
Iantenffel, ministcr of the interior. Its first greeting to the 
convention was a rOJal message informiug' it that, in order to 
guard against the appearance of intimidation, it Was transfcrrC'd 
frmu nerlin to Brandenburg, and prorogucll fl'om the üth of No- 
vcnlbcr to the 
7th. At the same time General '\Trange1 received 
orders to enter Berlin with a lar
e force. The cit) was place(l 
in a state of 
ie
(', the citizen guard ùisbalJJeù, a general ùisarm- 
mnent ordcred, and political associations supprcssed. The at- 
tempts of the radical majority of the cOllvention undel' tileir 
president, \Ton Unruh, to continue thcir scs'\ions c1scwhere, aftcr 
the dosing of the Scltauspiclltaus, were rendcrcd futile by the 
prccautions of the policc, and they hardly succecdcd in \"otin
 
that the paYl11ent of taxes to the Brandenburg go,.crnmcnt be 
refused. But they had no Incans to render efIecti,"c such n 
Incmmrc, which was JDCant to hurl the brand;:ot of rcvolution into 
cvery hamlet in the kingdom. Novembcr 
7th the nlcmbcrs of 
the ni
ht Inet in DrandenLnrg. J)ecenlbcr l
t, about 100 1l1em- 
bcr" of thc opposition appcarcd, but only to rcpcat thcir protest 
a
ainst the trau
fl'r frolll Herlin. AftCl' thcir withdrawal tllerc 
\, as no lon
('r a quorum, ana HO the sanle thing happen cd hcre 
which occurrcd n. few month
 latcr in l\:rculsicr-the cOIl\"(
ntion 
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was ùi::;soh'eù on the 5th of DeceHloer, and the go,'ernment pub. 
1ished a constitution of its own maldng-. This constitution aban. 
doned the old Prussian system of different estates, and rested on 
denlocratic principles. 1\\ 0 chambers werc to be elected, and the 
constitution was to he laid Lefol'c tIJCIll on their opcuing in Ber- 
lin on the 26th of February, 1849, for examination and acceptance. 
By this step Prussia entered the ranks of Inuùeru, constitutional 
states. 
Thc morc rapidly the two great military states of Germany rose 
again fronl the ruins of the revolution, and on the basis of the 
state of siege regained a firm footing in their capitals, thc Inore 
uncertain becamc the position of thc 
Iarch ministers in the other 
states, and the l110re speedily the days of Frankfort drew toward 
their close. Septe111bcr 21 st, 1848, the revolutionm'y Struve with 
a party of volunteers made an irruption into Baden fronl BasIc. 
IIis followers were scattered by General IIoffman n in an engage- 
IIlCnt at Stauffen, September 24th, and Strn\Te was captured, and 
imprisoned at Bruchsal. IIecker, despairing of the snccess of ltis 
plans, had turned his back on his fatherland and embarked for 
Korth America shortly before. In Frankfort the situation was 
gradually becoming simpler. By the end of the year the funda- 
l1lCntal rights of the German peoplc were at last disposcd of. 
The numerous liberties which the German citizrn was to enjoy 
looked very fine, but who was to guarantee their enjoyment? 
Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, IIanover, nnd Saxony refused before- 
hand to accept them. If the 1110St powerful states proyed refrac- 
tory in the mattcr of fundamental rights, how would it he with 
the general con
titution, where wholly diffcrent questions, and 
questions intimately affecting the sovel'cign rights of the individ- 
ual princes, were involveù? They Blust not mercly take into con- 
sideration the establislnnent of a IIonse of the 
tates and a lIoll
e 
of thc People, and their respcctive powers, but likewise the neces- 
sary 1inlÍtations of thc independence of sovcreign states, tlw rela- 
tions of the two great powcrs to one another and the other states 
of the Confederation, and the question of a head fur the Confe<.1- 
cration. It now became apparent what folly had been cOlumitted 
in beginning with the fundamental rights when the I'evolution wa
 
at its height, and taking np thc constitution at a time when the 
rcaction was gathering strength. It was only during the fil'
t 
three months, while the strength of the people was irrc
ist iLle 
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:\nd the powcr of the Illonarch
 was lll'oken, t]l:1t a nc\\ (;crlll:1J1). 
,\ ith (Jr without Au
tria, could ha\"e been fuunded. At tllat time 
l'\"cn Frederic \\ïllialll I \r. wou)(l have aeccpted the imp('I'ial 
throlle frolll the halills of the people. 
lattcrs h:ul taken (Jllitt- a 
different furm in 184!), whell 
\ustria was erecting her InunUlllclits 
of victory in Ita)y, Prague, anù Yï('lInn, and was on the very point, 
albeit \\ ith forei
1l as
istance, of subùuing the )IagJar
, and it was 
nu lun
er the weakne

 of tlw monarch
, but that of the people, 
wbich was apparent. 
.L\fter Prince Sch warZCll Lcr
 had announced a
 part of hi
 pro- 
gramlne the indivisibility of the collective .Au
trian provinces allel 
kingdom
, the Frankfort parliament had either to renounce tll(: 
\\ i
hl'd-for unity of Germany, in orùer to rctain tbe German pro\- 
inccs of Austria. in the Confederation, or abandon those pro\ ince8 
in order to attain German unity. The question whether 
\ustria 
wa
 to be admitted into the new confederation, or excluded from 
it, brought about a serious schi
m in the exi
ting majority. The 
Grossdelltsche wished to admit it, the lt7cindcllt:;cll,e to exclude it. 
The former regarded any diminution of Germany as a dis
r:lce 
ana a misfortune, the latter maintained tlmt a small and comp:u>t 
Germany was stronger titan a large and loosely united one. lIeu!")" 
von Gagern, who had become the head of the ministry on I) 'cell1- 
LeI" 1 Gth, Lrougllt forward a proposition for :111 inner confedpra- 
tion, into which ...\.l1stria Rhould not Le admitted, and with which 
its relation should be one of union IllCrely. This Jl1eaSare wa;o;. 
adopted, to the great cha
rin of the A(lmini:--trator and the 
\.us- 
trian Jelegate
. Thereupon Prince Sch warlenherg announced 
without hesitation that 
\.ustria would neither let itsdf b
 e
- 
pelled from the German confederation, nor let its German IH'ov- 
inces Le f'eparated from the inJi\"i
ible monarchy. ""'hen it \\:h 
decideJ that a ruling prince shoulJ Le 
et at the head of the (';('r- 
man confederation, and on the 28th of 
Iarch, 184U, the hereJi- 
tary dignity of "Emperor of the Cermans" was conferred upon 
the J{ing of Prussia, not only the Emperor of Austria, but other 
provinces as weJ), declared that they would not submit to the new 
<,mperor. The Kin
 of \\
Ürt(,lIlberg' significantly sai(1, "To t1l(" 
IIouse of IfohenzoJIern I \\ iJI ne'"cr 
uLmit; to the ElIlperol' of 
Austria, ha(1 he Leen chosen, I would ha\'e 
1I1)Jnitteù." 
A tkpntation of thirty-four member
 Lrou
ht the weighty in- 
teJ)igeuce to Berlin. .April ad, the l\illg rCl'eh'ed t Itelll in the Rit- 
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tC1"saal of his palace. ...\.t fir
t he returned an indefinite answer 
to the address of Sim
on, the prcsident, but afterward he rcfu
cd 
point-blank. .L\ crown the ouly prerogative of which was a sus- 
pensive veto had in itself but little chm'll1 for him. It
 value 
sunk still lower when he reflected that he would have to assert 
his claims by war with Austria and the four German kingdoms 
-perhaps also with S0111(' foreign state-and risk losing his Prus- 
sian crown for the sake of winning this one. Perhap:s, notwith- 
standing all these obstacles, a Frederic the Great would have ac- 
c
ptcd, antI brought Prussia to the front in GCrInany. Frederic 
'Yilliam IV. could only accept it in ca
e the German princes con- 
scntcd to his doing so, or, rather, in case thcy, and not the Nation- 
al Assembly, which he hated as re\'olntionary, offered it to him of 
their own free will; in case the imperial crown were a crown by 
the grace of God, and did not (as he wrote to Bunsen) "horri- 
bly pollute the bearer with the carrion smell of the revolution 
of 1848." The Prl1ssian Chml1ber, which came together on the 
26th of February, sought to exert pres
ure on the king; and 
after twenty-eight governments had signified their acceptance of 
the constitution and the hereditary empire of Frederic 'Villimn, 
it voted to recomlnend the governn1ent to asscnt to the constitu- 
tion, and acccpt the imperial dignity. April 27th, the Bl'anden- 
burg ministry dissoh.cd the Chmnbers, and set to work to influ- 
ence the German governments by undcrhand nleans to confer the 
central adlllÏnistration on Prussia. 
The Frankfort parliament was woullc1eù in a vital part by this 
rebuff frOll1 the IGng of Prussia, and by the unpropitious attitude 
of his go\'ernnlcnt. Its continued existence was 11lercly an illu- 
sion. Its embarrassments increased each day. The IGng of 'Yür- 
tenlberg had been induced, Ly a petition enforced by the threats 
of the mob, to accept the Frankfort constitution; but from Aus- 
tria only hostility was to be expected; while IIanover and Sax- 
ony, following Prussia's example, dissolved their chmnbers, which 
were urging acceptance of the constitution; and Bavaria did not 
summon hers at all. The Diet responded to all this by its vote 
of 
lay 4th, in which the administrations, parliml1ents, and munic- 
ipalities-in short, the whole German people-were appealed to. 
If Prussia should not be represented at that Diet, the ruler of the 
state containing the greatest nU111ber of souls among those repre- 
sented was to enter upon the rights and duties of cl1Îef of tho 
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empire, unùcr the title of bta<lthohler of the same. 'This \\ as a 
clmllellgc tu Prus
ia, awl all incitemcnt tu l"c\'ult to the pcople in 
thuse 
tates \\ hich had not recognized the constitution. The con- 
!l.cqncllces were soon to become npparcnt. 
In all (]-ermany great exciteml'nt wa
 Inanifested when it be- 
came evident that the opposition of a few princes was about to 
neutralize all that had bcen WOll by the )larch revolutions, and 
frustrate the union of the diviùed parts of the German father- 
land. The democratic party once more resorted to dcsperate 
measures. In the month of :lIar, 1840, there were riotous clcm- 
ollstrations ill Crefe1d, Elberfcld, Dibsel(lorf, Iserlohn, and other 
Pru
sian cities. nut thc government \Va:;) stron
 enough not only 
to suppress every such luovenlent in its own dominions, but also 
to as
ist other princes with its bayonets. In Dresden the people 
resolved to compel the king by force of arms to accept the Ger- 
lIlan constitution, a step which he had resolutely refused to takc. 
On the 3d of 
Iay the soldiers were attacked by the citizen guard 
and a numbel' of volunteers. That night the kin
, with his fam- 
ily and ministers, fled to the fortress of Königstein; and from 
therc 

pplication was made to the King of Prussia for help. A 
provisional governu1C'nt, uutlCl' Tzschiruer, lIeubner, and TOllt, was 
set up in lJrestlen; and Bakunin, a nns
ian refugee, wa.s intru-,tetl 
with the arrang:pment
 for (ll'fcnce. He-cnforcclllents came up 
froJll the conntry, Ll1t Pru
sian tl'()()PS al:-:I) came; awl the eity 
\\':1..."\ taken after an nItst inah' resistance lastin
 fr010 the üth to) 
the flth. Some of the le:ulers C'::wapcù to the l)alatinatc or to 
Haden; ] r eubner and Bakllnin were captllre(l. A 
tatè of 
il'gl', 
n1Ïlitarr tribunals, and exceptional laws replaced thc forn1er free- 
dom; and for IlIany years thc prison of \\Yaldheim was peopled 
with the prisoners of that 
ray. 
At the same timc a rebellion Lroke out in the Palatinate. The 
nati,'cs of the Palatinate are vivacious and very Suscf'ptible to 
political in1pressions. lIavin
 in any ca
c hut littlc sympathy 
with the Bavarian governnll'llt, tire present hostile attitude of that 

overnlnent toward the Frankfort constitution developed actual 
hatred mnong them. .At a gl'(\at popular gathering on the l
t of 
'lay separation from Bavaria. and tIle establishment of a popular 
gO\ ernmcnt were fl
:-,oh'ed npon. ..\ people's gu(,rd wa
 formed; 
and volunteers from all parts of thc country, a
 well ne; numcrous 
deserters from tho g-arrisons of Landau and Germcrsheim, poured 
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in. At first 11
enner von Fcnneberg, a quondanl Austrian officer 
and participant in the October revolution in Vienna, was set at 
the head of this guard, and later Dlenl\:cr, formerlv tnn-ellinO" clerk 
J ð 
for a wine firm. The rebellion spread into Daden, although the 
government of that country exercised a liberal rule, and ltad :tC- 
cepted the constitution. The country had been too thoroughly 
undcl'luined by IIecker and Struve and their like to be content 
with orderly frecd01l1; a mild form of anarchy presented itself to 
tllany as the ideal of their wishes. In addition to this, the dis- 
cipline of the troops was completely relaxed; and they openly 
declared that, in case of revolution, they would not fire on their 
" brothers," but on thei r officers. On the 11 th of 1\1a y the gar- 
rison of Rastatt rebelled. IIoffmann, the Blinistcr of war, hast- 
ened thither fr01n Carlsrl1hc, with the troops that remained faith
 
ful; but it was with difficulty that he and the greater part of his 
officers cscaped frOlll the abuse of the drunken and quarrelsome 
soldiers. Citizen guard and regular troops fraternized. _AjIairs 
took a similar course in Lörrach, Freiburg, and Bruchsal; and in 
the last-named place Stru\"e was released fr0111 prison. On the 
13th of 1\Iay a popular lneeting at Offenbnrg delnanded the dis- 
solution of the Cham bel's, the summoning of a constitutional 
convention, dismissal of the Bekk 111inistry, and general amnesty. 
Brentano, a lawyer, who was at the hrad of the numerous popu- 
lar associations, could scarcely prevent the pl'oclamation of the 
republic. 110we,'cr, the resolutions were cxtreme enough aR it 
was. The re'"Ollltion was dec1ared permanent, a national com- 
mittce appointed, and, by way of recognizing the comn}llni
tir 
ideas, a "national pension fund for citizens beC01l1e incapable of 
work" was proposed. 
On the evening of the same day a mutiny broke out in Carls- 
ruhe. Two companies of soldiers, returning in a drunken con- 
dition froin Druchsal, gutted a barrack, dmnolished the dwelling 
of an unpopular colonel, killed Laroche, a captain of cavalry, who 
opposed their proceedings, together \\ith a non-colllmissioned of- 
ficer and a common soldier, anù made an assault upon the arsenal, 
which was gallantly defended by the citizen guard. In the night 
the duke and Lis family, escorted by ùragoons and artillery, fled 
to Germersheim, and then to the little town of L:mterburg, in 
Alsacc. Thence he repaired to FI'ankfol't; but, as the central ad- 
mini
tl'ation could not support him with a suflìcient number of 
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troops, he applicd to the Pru

ian governnwnt. On conùition of 
joinin
 the League of the Thrce King
, and acceptin
 a mini:4ry 
of Prl1
sian tendl'nril'
, hi
 rpl]uc!'t wa
 g-rantp(1, mHl the trool'
 
stationed in readinCJ'
 in the neighLorhoo<l of Kreulnaeh 
 'r' at 
onec orùered to advance. On the evening of 
Iay 14th, aftC'r the 

TaIHI- duke's departure, Drentallo, with tllc national committee, 
cutered CarIsruhc and took pv
s

sion of thc government. The 
Chambers were dissolved, and a eonstitutional convention, tll(' 
romposition of which wa
 of such a character that Drcntano h:hl 
reason to be a
hameù of it, was slllllmOIlC(l to meet un the 10th 
of J unc. .All pcrsons bct WCCll the ages of cighteen and thirty 
('araLle of bearing arms were ealled out, as in the wars of the 
fir
t Freneh revolntion; the arsenals were opened, civil and mili- 
tary comrni'3sioncrs w('rc appointeù, and thc attempt wac; made to 

l1pply the lack of great ideas and national fecling by thc imrnod- 
('ratc nse of spirituous liquors. Advcnturers came fronl all parts 
of Germany, frolll France, Hungary, amI Pul:l1ld; the re,.olution- 
ary party in all Europe Ilad a '}"cnde::z'olls in D:ulen. An ofIcn- 
si,.c and defC'nsirc allianee was concluded with the PalatinatC'. 
The army was at first placed under the command of a quondam 
licutenant, Sigel (afterward Gcneral Sigel in tbe Amcrican civil 
war), and bter undC'r that of tbe l'oli:,h 
lieros1awski, who h:ul 
within the last few months l'ondneted llnsncce
sful re,.ollltionary 
eampaign!; in Po
en and Sieily. In the Palatinate a. former Po- 
Ii
h gpneral, Sznay(lC', born in I )ulalHl of Gc'rman pan'nts nallwcl 
S("llTlpider, was put in ('0Il1ma11<<1. The (JllC's1ion now was \\'Ileth('r 
thc conflagration could be carried O\'cr into thc neighboring stat(l
, 
al)(l fir
t of all into Ifr
:,c-IJarm
taùt and 'Yiirtémberg-. If thi:i 
l:ould not be done, then the new reyolntion Inust wear it
eJf out. 
In Darmstadt the murdcr ()f COllneillor Prinz, on the 24th of 

Iay, while attempting to per:,uacle a popular n1Cetin
 in OLcrlau- 
denbadl to dispcrsp peaceaLly, so enraged thc soldicrs that, far 
from showing any inclination to make common cause with tIll' 
Haden rcvolutionist
, tlu'y defeated them at I fl'ppcnhrim, 
Iay 
:
Oth, atHl drove them hack tc) 1 Il'iclelberg-. The situation wa:-; 
different in ',,"ürteml)crg-, where, to the unrC'liable chararter of thp 
troops and the general political cxcitcnlCnt, a fllrthC'r and lInc\:- 
pl;ctecl elelllent was added. 
Tn tlIP mean time the n:1timlal a

cmhly in Frankfort \\a:-. ha:,t- 
cuing with quiek step:; to it:o; di:,solution. Its impotence had rc- 
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ceut1y been lu:mifested in the recall of the greater part of its 
Jllembers by their respective go,'erlllllents. The Au
trian go,'ern- 
nlCnt ans" ered its action with regard to the obligatory character 
of the constitution and in the choice of an emperor by recalling 
all its subjects among the delegates. The Prussian governnlent 
took the same step when the asselllLly, on the lOth of ßlay, de- 
clared the Prussian intervention in Dresden to be a grm"e breach 
of the peace of the empire. There were, aho, disagreenlCnts 
with the Administrator. lIe became tired of his thankless oflìce, 
and gradually fell back to his sectional stand-point. Completely 
abandoning the ideas of 1848, he named a lninistry consisting of 
Grävel1, Jochmus, and Detmold, a choice whicl} was regarded as 
an "insult to the principle of national representation." In his 
stead it was decided to choose a stadtholder, whose office it should 
be to convene the National Assembly according to the provisions 
of the constitntion. The right of governments to withdraw their 
cOllunission from delegates chosen by the people was contested. 
TIut, eyen if such views with regard to rights were correct, the 
question still remained whether no heed was to be paid to actual 
conditions. Abstract rights and sentÍ1nental politics migllt crown 
their defenders with a halo, but the benefit which the country de- 
rived frolll thenl was very slight. This was the view taken hy 
Gagern and his followCI's. The contending parties had reached 
opposite poles; an intermediate positic-n Letwpen revolution anù 
readion no lono'er exit'\ted. Those who wishcIl to introduce and 
ö 
carry through such Incasurcs as the above would have to be ready 
to defend them with arms. !\latters hm'ing reached such a pass, 
Inorc than 100 lllember
, among th01n GageI'n, Dahlmann, .Arndt, 
and \Velcker, resigned, on the 21st and 23d of ßIay. 
Through their withdrawal, the Left acquired the upper hand; 
but the ranks of the Assembly were so thinned that the number 
requisite to constitute a quorum had to be reduced to 100. The 
Daval'ian government and several others recalled the representa- 
tives frOln their states, anù adjournmènt seemed ine,'itable. nut 
instead of that a relTIoval wa
 determined npon. In the hope of 
raising a general tempest in behalf of the constitution :uuong the 
south German people, the rump parliament left Frankfort, which 
was too decidedly within the sphere of actidty of the Prussian 
troops, and Inigrated to Stuttgart, 100 anù odd strong. On !\Iay 
30th they said farewell to St. Paul's Church, and on June <3th 
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they held their tìr
t se
sion in Stutt

H"t. A regency of fh e mf'm- 
llers-Haveaux, \?ogt, Ilenry 
illlon úf Drc...lau, 
chüler, 
l.1ld 1JecL- 
cr-was appuinted, the _\ùmini::;trator depo
cd, the rcbellion in 
Haden and the Palatinate appro\'cd of, and n1en and money ùe- 
manded frum the \Yürtemberg government. .A few days' delay 
and there would be tho same btate of affairs in "\Yürtomberg as in 
Haden. The popular associations were trying to bring this about; 
the puhlic meeting at lteutlingcn, 
Iay 27th, would fain ha\'e im- 
itated the part played by that of Offen burg; and the repu Llican 
Fielder, IIecker's friend, was despatched from Carlsruhe to btutt- 

art with considerable money to be expen(le(! among the soldiers. 
That the country might not be exposed to d:mger by the acts of 
an assembly which no longer represented the will of the German 
people, but Il1Crely the sentiments of a party, the 
o\'ernment 

:\\"C notice to the rump parliament that the ho
pitality of \Yür- 
telnberg was withùrawn, and called upon it to relllove to some 
other place. .As no attention was paid to thi
, l
ölller, the soul 
of the Jl1ini:-.try, a man finll of hand and hard of heatl, took the 
buld step of barring the riding-schoul, where thcy met, June 18th, 
and dispersing- with infantry and cavalry the dclcgatL'
, who were 
r('pairing thither in proce
sion. Among the
e were his fathcr-in- 
law, Schott, and his frien<l lThlanù. It wa
 a tragic pro\':
ion of 
fate that a Inan who bad done 
ù Il1uch toward ="llmmoning the 
I':lrlialilrut, who ha(l f'at in the Committec of Re\'l'n :lIld the pre- 
liminary parliament, should give the (leath-blow to his work, alHI 
SII bjeet himself to life-long- reproach froIll the adherents of his (lId 
party for Im\ ing disper:,ell the parliament he helped to summon. 
I
l'presentat
ves from other statrs recl'i\ ed the command to ]ea\'e 
\\"Ürtcmberg at once; SOTHe of theln "ent to Haùell, anò others 
to Switzerland. l.'ickler was arr(.'
te(l and 
ent to the fortre
s of 

\sl)('r(t' , and the truo l )S werc rctainc(1 in their alll'g'i:mcl'. 
n . 
Acconlillgl), the revolt in l;aden and the Palatinate fLllIlH! nu 

llpl'ùrt in the npigllhoring' states, atlll Iw,1 to IIll'et II)' ibelf the 
attack or the Prllssi:ms who h:HI heen callc(1 in. \rl1ile the trt)lIps 
of the Confe(lcration under neneral PCllker, the former ministl'r 
of war, f'trengthenrd by a Prll

ian eli\ ision under General (
ri)hen, 
:l.,h":m('('c! along' thp r:('r!/.'
f"(/.I(s(', tIt(' Pl"in('(' of Prussia. who com- 
lIIalllletl the main body, llIarchcl! from the 
ahe into tIlt' Pabti- 
natp, dro\ c tIt(' \'olllntcl'r
 hack aeross the Hhinc \\ ith little ditli. 
l'uIty, anJ relieved the fortrc':--:--l'S of Lanùau, and Gl'nl1l'I'
 lil'illl, 
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which had Leen almost Rtripped of troops. After the reduction 
of the Palatinate, which was at once reoccupied 1y ] b,"arian 
!'roops under Prince Taxis, the Prnssians crossed the Hhine at 
Philipp:;;.hurg, and on the 20th of June defrated the Hadish army, 
15,000 strong, at 'Yaghänsel. l\lieroslawski was :lgain defeated 
at Durlach, anù finally, on the 29th and 30th of J Ulll', on the 

Illrg. K otwithstanding all their L),
l.\'er'y, there was no further 
IlOpe for the rebels, and thry had to retreat, 10,000 strong, into 
Swiss territory. The furtress of Rastatt, which held out in vain 
hopes of the success of the red republic in France, and of a vic- 
tory in IIungary, surrenrlered at discretion on the 29th of July. 
The whole land was in the power of the victors. The court-mar- 
tials held on the captured leaders were no more merciful than 
in Vienna. Several were Sllot; among oUIers yon Trützschler, 
a. 111e111ber of the Frankfort parliament; Tiedeluann, governor 
of Rastatt; Elsenhaus, editor of the Festllngsboten,. and Büning, 
a veteran of the Greek war fur freedom. Gottfried I\jukcJ, 
the poet, who had taken part in the storming of the arsrnal in 
Siegburg, was captured on Radish soil, and condemned to impris- 
onment, with hard labor, for life. Through the brave assistance 
of his friend Carl Schl1rz, he escaped to England, after a year of 
phy
icaI and 111ental torture. At the invitation of the Provisional 
Go,"ernment, Ilecker had returned from America, to inspire the 
people to great deeds Ly the magic of his name. lIe arrivcd in 

trasburg on the 16th of July, only to hear that all was lost, 
whereupon he journeyed back to his transatlantic farm. Bren- 
tano, Struve, Sigel, and others followed the same road, while the 
non-collllnissioned officers and soldiers who had taken refuge in 
Switzerland returned after a time to their homes. Until the lla- 
dish arlny was reorganized the country was occupied by the Prus- 
siaus. The recoyery of the country frOln the wounds inflicted 
upon it by this revolution was very slow. -L\s for Grand-duke Leo- 
pold, he received such a shock frOln his late experiences that he 
ohort1y fell ill, and his death ensued 011 the 24th of April, 1852. 
It was not without jealousy that Austria saw Prussia carry its 
\'1Ïctorious cagle up the Rhine to ConRtance, and set firl11 foot in 
south Germany Ly the acquisition of the IIohellzollern lands and 
the family rastle, which the related princes of Ilohenzollern-Sig- 
lnaringell aile} ] [cchingen made over by the treaty or succes
ion 
of December 7th, 18-J-!J. But the Prince of rrussia diJ not alluw 
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JI imself tu he (lislod
ed l,y the eller
dic Sell \\ ar.lCl1 hcrg-, and tho 
btter "a
 at that very moment occupÍ(.cl with thc finaÌ t-.trll

les 
in lIung'ary. The llisputl's Letwecn JIulI
ary and the \ ielilia 
eabinct were uf ancicnt Jate. IllllJl r ar y aimcd :.t th
 fYreate
t 
;:-, M 
possiLle indepeudcucc from .\nstria-at a IHcre }H'rsonal ullion ill 
wbich evcn the arm)" awl the rCVC'IlUe .,llOul(1 he <ll'pendent on the 
good-will of the J Illllgarian parliamcnt. The \ïl'lIlI:L caLillet, 

c- 
if)
 in tlJis the hl'ginning of the disHlelJlLl'l'IlJelit of the poly
lot 
cmpiI'p, sought, :l:; far :l
 po
siLIe-, to c'"aJc the C()llsCqucIlcc
 of 
the II un
ariall constitution. Louis Kossuth was rC'yard"tl :lS the 
, 
 
s,)l}l of the nl'W opposition-a. lawyer aud journali:-;t, \\ hu shcme 
neithcr Ly rea
(ln of ,-aRt knowleùge nor f'pccial Cndln\mcnts as a 
statesman, Lut, that which is of most wei
ht in times of excite- 
ment, Ly the posse
siun of :111 irresistiLle elo/luencc. J\:ossuth }lad 
Lccll the chief agitator in the Inatter of thc protective-union, hy 
which the use of .An
trian manufactures wa:; intcrdictcd for the 
l)elletit of native ilHlu:-;try, RO that evcn the richest families wcut 
cluthed in coarse material. JIis illlportan('è increased whell he 
W:lS elcctcd to parliament in 1 t' -I-G. There his position was like 
tllat of an of1icer in ('()mJll:mcl of I.is rCg'iment. ()n the l
th 
of KovemLer, 1817, EmperoI' Fcrclinauù opcned the last parlia- 
1110Ut in l Þ rcslmrg with a 
pc('ch from the throne in thc Huugarian 
tongue, tlH'rein making a l"LJut'ession to thl' c1eci:"ion of the parlia- 
ment tl.at 111lllgal'ian wa,-; to be used as the uflicial langna
l' in- 
stead of Latiu. Uut (If gratitm]c .,1r
hùukc 
tcphen was eho:"l'Il 
lÞalatilllls (\'iecro)) of 1I11n
:lry Ly thc parliamcnt in place of IJis 
father, Jmicpll, recently decl'a
l'(l. Aftcr the Fchruary revolution 
the tunc of t}1O parliamelJt Lecame cOIJbtantly bolùt'r. ]\v
"uth'
 

peeeh of :\[arch 3d, callin
 for a constitution for an the \'ariou-; 
-i\ustri:m bud:" RU

('stl'(l the immediate aim of tl1l' Yipuna 1"C\'O- 
Illtion of 
rar("h 1 at h ; aIlll \\ IH'IJ, on the ].jt la, a II IIn
ari:m (kpu- 
tation camc tu \ï('ulla to lay lu.fol'c till' f'lIIpc'r o l' an :ulcln':"s f-III- 
bodying' thl' <!l'JIl:lncls of the parliallH'lIt. Kossuth \\ ao; tIle liolJ of 
tlH
 (by. As others h:1\ e c1of)c nncll'r the :--ame circull1stancp!-, the' 
('m pC1'01" p1'01ni5cd c\.crJthing. Au:!ust 10th Ill' ("Iose-d the parlia- 
llH'nt in person, ronfirming it
 dl'ci...ic,w:; with rC'
arcl to a 
l\p:1rall' 
mini.;try. l1ni,'('r:.;.al sllfTra
e in thp clC'ction of <1('Ic"
ate
, union of 
II un
ary and Transyh-:mia, aLL}lition of the fJ"('l'dom from t:1\a- 
t iOIl clIjuyeù hy the nobility, awl ahrug-ation uf all feu,lal blll'dc'n,. 
The Ill'\\" llulI
ari:U1 lIIilli
try, in whiell COUllt Loui
 Datth)alJi 
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presideù and l\:ossuth administered the finances, established itself 
in Pestb, wbere from that time tbe sessions of the IIungarian 
Reichstag were hcJd. The first one held at that place was opened 
by 
\.rchdnke 
tephen, as so,'ereign representative of the emperor, 
July 5th, 1848. It consisted of the Table of 
lagnates, which 
was now called the Upper IIouse, and the 'TaLle of Estates, or 
Lower Honse. It was a necessary consequence of the prevailing 
spirit tbat the first of these, formerly of overweening importance, 
should sink into insignificance, while the latter came to the front, 
or rather was pushed into that position by the Pesth students and 
the youth in general. These gentlemen, as was the case in Vienna, 
dictated the policy to be pursued, and already acted as though 
for them Austria no longer existed. They refused to assmne a 
part of the Austrian national debt, and trcated the IIungarian de- 
pendencics - Croatia, 
lavonia, and the 
lilitary Frontier, with 
Transylvania - with the same disregard to their wishes which 
they had indignantly complained of in their own treatment by 
the Austrian government. This bore its fruit. A dcputation of 
:Magyars in -Vienna dC1nanded and obtained the union of these 
provinces with IIungary to form one great kingdom; but at the 
same time, in order to avert this threatened evil, a Croatian depu- 
tation was besieging the imperial cabinet with entreaties for com- 
plete separation from IIungary, and for the erection into a triple 
kingdorn of Croatia, SlanHlÍa, and I)almatia, with the 
lilitary 
Frontier. This wOlllù ai the 
ame time have givcn these coun- 
trics greater independence with rcfercnce to .r\nstria. This jeal- 
ousy of the various nationalities was uscù by the Austrian gov- 
ernment for the purpose of checking, waging war upon, and put- 
ing ùown one by nleans of the other. Baron J ellachich, a 
Iagyar 
11ater, who was very popular at court, was named Eauus uf Croa- 
tia, and the government supported him in his preparations against 
IIungary. Although it rClllovcd him at tlJC complaint of the 
IIul)o'arian 1ninistr v , vet it l"cRtored him to oflice whcn the court 
ö J ., 
espouseù his cause. Jellachich sct himself at the lll'aù of hi:-; 
troops and marched into lInngary as the champion of a united 
Austria, wbile in the south-cast, in the Danate, the Servians an(l 
Frontiers- mcn were ski1"mi
hing- with the IInngal'ian soldicrs. 
To make hea(l against IH'eRPl1t :t1H1 prospective danger:;, Kossuth 
e3lTied throug-h the Rcichstag a levy of 200,000 national troop
 
(honvccls), and the isslle of 42,000,000 .gulden (!S21,OOO,OOO) p:1pcr- 
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money (Kossuth-not

). 
Iatters had bccome so complicated on 
all sid
s that only the 
word could loose the knot. _\rchdulc 
Slt'phen's attl'lIIl'ts at mcdiation were vain. lie laid down hi
 
ofiice as Palalinus, .
nd \\ ithJrew intu a sort of volulltary exile on 
his hereditary estate of Schaumuurg, on the Lahu. l3atthyani left 
the m;nistry, anù all the puwer wa:-i in the hands of I(ossuth and 
tho war I)arty. To avuid hustilities, the court intrustcd Count 
Laml)erg, Battllyani's friend, with tlIC chief conunand uf all the 
II uHgaria.1l awl Croatia.n furces, provisiunally 
l1pcrsedin
 J ell a- 
chidl. \Vhell Lamuel'c" rcached l'esth he learncd that the Rtic/t- 
;-, 
sla!l had protested again&t his appointmcnt. Thc populace 5US- 
pectcJ trea:'3011 011 the part of Austria, and on the 27th of Sep- 
tcmber Lamberg wa:') hacked to death by the mob with axes nnd 
cluùs on thc ùrid
c of Loats acro5S the l)annbc. 
This rC\'ulting murder and the feeLle prosecution of the mnr- 
derers called forth the imperial manifesto of Octobcr 3J, dis
oIv. 
iug the Rcicltstu!J, pronouncing its acts invalid, except in so far 
 
they had been confirmed Ly the cmpcror, placing an IIungary 
under Inartial law, and making Jcllachich govcrnor of IIun
ary 
and con1Jnand
r-in-chief of the ITnngarian troops. The lIunga- 
rian Reicltsta!J on its part ùeclareù the manifcsto illegal and in- 
valid, anù JeBachich guilty of high treasou. The COBlIniUce of 
national defence, which had been in existcnC'e since the 22d of 
September, now rcsolved itself into a provisional 
o\"ernment, 
\\ ith I\:ossuth as llictator. .J e]lachirh \\ as dri \ en back to the 
.L\ustI'ian fronticr, and Latour's endeavor to send him rc-cnforcl:- 
Ulcnts frmu Yicnna rL'5ulted in the October revolutiun in that 
city anù Latour's HIUl"lll'r. Then Jellachich was recalletl from 
IInngary tc) a=--
ist in suhduing \
ienna, awl" as placed under tlw 
command of IÞrince \Yindischgräz. The latter, the conqucror of 
Prague and VìeHua, 
remed to be the right man to reduce JIlln- 
gary to subjection. ] lis programme wa=-- the indh.isible .Au:-:trian 
empire, with the central go\'ernment in \
icnna. _\s the Emper- 
or Ferdinand had in the 11108t solemn manner g'l'anted conces- 
sions to Ifnngary "hich wcre inconsi4ent with thi
 pro
rammL', 
his abdicatiun took place on the 2d of Deccm bcr, and Fran('i
 
J osepn ascended the throne in his stead. The Itcirlisto[1 protested. 
'l1ld rcfusctl tn :1ckno\\ ledge the new empí'ror until he had 1)('(\n 
,.1'0\\ tact! king of lInn
ary awl swurn to tl1(\ cunstitution. 
\Yindi
t'h
r^z was put in c01nmallJ of more tllan lUU,OOP 
II 
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Dlen, nnd on the 15th of Decem bel' he beO":'tn his advance with tllC 
" 
main nrmy along the npper Danube, while smaller di\'i
ions en- 
tered IInngary frOlH )lùravia, Galicia, Trans) lvania, and Styria, 
under Simonich, Schlick, Puclmcr, and Kugent re
pecti,'ely. The 
plan was to surround the IIllngarians completely and D1ake a com- 
mon movement on Pesth. To calTY this out a resolute advance 
of the n::ain army, and exact co-operation of all the divi
ions, were 
esscntial. Both re q uisites wcre wantin o '. \Yinùischo,!"üz drove 
;:) :":) 
the IIungarians Lack, nnd took the citics of Ocdcnbnrg, PresLnr
. 
and Raab. lie demanded unconùitional snblllis
ion, and rcfused 
evon to gi,'c audience to a dcputation from t1.e Rcicltstag. Janu- 
ary 5th, 1849, he entered nuda-resth. The government and the 
Rcicltstag had shortly before rC'moved to ])cl)reczin, "hile the 
anny had retreated southward. 'Vindischgräz remained three 
precious months at Buda, as though with the capture of the cap- 
ital the campaign were as good as ended. From the other com- 
manders came one Job's nlCssenger after another. Schlick was 
repulsed by GÜl'gei and I{lapka. Puchner, with the 10,000 Rus- 
sians be had called to his assistance, was chased out of Trans}'l- 
vania into 'Vallachia Ly the Polish Dem, who found allies in the 
SzekIians of Trans)' lvania. In the Dan ate thc II ungarians \\ ere 
nlso successful. Fortunately for the Austrians, K08sUth made a 
military and political blunder in appointing Dembin
ki, a Pole, 
comInander-in-chief. lIe was not fit for the task; as a forei
ner, 
the jealous IIungarian generals did not yield him ready obedi- 
ence; and his appointment, by giving the war a new objective in 
Poland, rnight bring Russia into the conflict. lIe advanced on 
Pesth, but was defeated at I\:opolna on the 26th of February; 
then the army demanded his removal, and J\:ossutb had to yield. 
In contrast with this failure, Gör
('i, whose generals1Úp thrf>w 
that of all others into the shade', and who, with the exception of 
I\:ossuth, had the most popular Ilame in Tlungary, moved forward 
in the direction of Pl'sth with 50,000 111en, and defeated Prince 
'Yinc1ischgräz's for'ces between Göd(jllö and Isasgez on April 6th. 
The Olmüt1. cahinet now pC'rceivcd that 10mbarding cities and 
conquering warlike nations were two wholJy diffèrent lnatters. 
"\Yindiscl)gräz was recalle<1, nnd the comn1and conferred 0n G-en- 
eral \YcIden, who was not one whit more capable. lIe c,'aCll- 
atcd PCf'tll, le:l\'illg in nuda a garrison commanded by the galJant 
General IIenzi, a 
witzer. GÜl'gei receivcd ordcrs to storm nuùa. 
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Not\\ ithst:uHling" a conr:1geol1s rC'sist:mce on the part of (;cneral 
I1pnzi, who lost his life in the fight, the city was carricc! ou the 
21st of 
[ay. But the disagreement among the leaclers of the 
re,'olution ]1:1<1 already fe.ached au aJarmin
 point. April l.ith, 
as the Schwaf/eIlLer
 ministry had published a constitution fC)r 
all All
tria, and 
o reduced llungary to the level of the uther prov- 
inces, K()
sllth, against Gör
ei'8 wishes :md advice, cau:seù tho 
Ill'iclislll!! at I>eLreczin to ùeclare "the 1 louse of lI:lpshllr
 ùe- 
prived of it::, dominion and bani!:'húd from lIung<lry furever'." 
llungary was now an independent state-a repuLlic in the miùst 
of the old J1lOuarchies-ccrtain of being lookeù upon ill allY ca
c 
as threatening ùalIgpr to al1 itð neighbOls. l\:ossuth was namcd 
clIicf of the republic, as re"l'onsible governor-president of lIun- 
gary. lIe surrounded himself" ith a new ministry, in w]jich the 
jealous Görgei was minister of war as well as commander-in-chief. 
The Reichstug was again transferred to l)esth. 
It was hut a In'icf h0l1eY-l11oon which the yictorions II ungarial1s 
enjoye(l in their regained capital. For Austria the posse
sion of 
lIun
ary was a qncstion of life or death, and she strained cvery 
Hcrve for its reconquest. The chief command wad conferred upon 
Baron [[aynau, notorious for his mercileF-s condnct at th
 taking 
of Brescia, and Itu::'sia was applicd to for assistancc. There" (:rc 
two things which Ko
suth's se'utimental statesmanship haJ not 
taken into account-that Austria. would bccomc ma:-;ter in ltah. 

u .prickly, and that a bcConù power mi
ht intervene. .But u\\ ill!! 
tu the participation of l)oles in the II un
arian war for freeùum, 
and to the ncig-hLor]lOod of tIlc two countril':-:, the latter cOlJtin- 
gency W:l::; a very probable one. X 0 one doubted that, the inde- 
pendcnce of lIun
ary unce achievcd, Poland could no longer be 
held hack. licnee Czar 
iehola
 did not he
itatc for a moment 
to fultil Fl"anei
 .J nseph'.., wi
h; and at thc 
mne time he hopccl hy 
such a 
ef\ icf' to chain the youthful monarch Recurel) to his polic)', 
and, whe'n ocea
ion offered, require frorll him a 
cn'icc in rl'Ìlll"ll. 
"ïth Hn:-;:-;ia's intc'rfl'l"el1ce the matter was a:-; good as decided. 
Ilungary's further resistance" as nothing but an heroic deatlH;trl1g'- 
glr. 'VItile l)askevitch with 80,OUO Hu
sians Juarched acrO
:5 thr 
Carpathian mountains amI advanced towar,1 the npper 1 )annhp, 
other Hus:;ian divisions entered Tran
yh.:mia from Bnko, ilia and 
".allac'hia, .JeUaehidl reappearecl in southern H llll
ary \\ itb a Scr- 
vian-Croatian army, and lIa) Hall crcl:,,:--
cl the Haab and IliO' cd 011 
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J\:omorn from the wcst. .Aftcr sevcral days' fighting, Görgei lcft 
General l\:Iapka bchind in l\:omorn, and fcll back across the 
Theiss; and on the 1 :!th of J uI y lIaynal1 entercd the sister citics 
of Rl1lla-l'csth. For the second time I\:OSSllth had to lcave thc 
capital. The Rcicltstag and paper-money press, the latter of which 
had been busily at work in the 111Can time, were transferrcrl to 
Szcgedin, on the Theiss, and finally to Arad, on the l\Iaros. On 
his retreat Görgei succecdcd in inflicting a dcfcat npon the Rus- 
sians undcr Rüdigcr at \Yaizcn. By masterly manænvring he 
carried his army safely through tllO n1Ïdst of the Hussian forces 
to Arad. But neither BCIll nor Dembinski could sncceed in lllak- 
iog head :tgainst their opponents. The former was defeated by 
the Russian General Lüders at Schässburg (July 31st) and otIwr 
places, and driven out of Transylvania; and Haynau, advancing 
rapidly, defeated the lattcr at Szöreg and Temesvar (August 5th 
und 9th). The IIungarian troops were conccntrated at Arad. 
Great indecision prevailed at hcad-quarters, and only a military 
dictatorship appeared to hold out some slight hope. l\:os8uth 
Was oLliged to lay down ]1Ïs office as governor on the lOth of .Au- 
gust, and Görgei a8Sl11l1ed the dictatorship. On the 13th of Au- 
gust, with 23,000 men and 130 guns, he surrendered to the Rus- 
sian General nüdiger at \"'llagos, with the knowledge and consent 
of l\:ossuth and the government. There was nothing Jnore to be 
won, yet the nation Lad expccted a different conclusioll. The 
hope of obtaining more fayorable terms for Lis country, the wish, 
after so much had been done fOI: lnilitary honor, to avoid useless 
blooL1shed, dislike of the Polish generals aud the republican gov- 
ernment, which had several times been on the point of depriving 
bin1 of the chief command-all these things had influenced Gör- 
gei to take this surprising step, about which he had alrC'ady Leen 
for SOllle time in negotiation with IJaske,'itch. IIaynan's morti. 
fication that Görgei had surrendered to the Russians anù not to 
hÌIn was not diminished by Prince Paskevitcll's proud report to 
Czar Nicholas: "IIungary lies conquered at the feet of your lllaj- 
esty." IIaYllau could justly retort that it was the Austrian army 
which had in six battles brought the foe to the point of annihiJa- 
tion and effected the surrenùer of Gürgei's corps. Görgei recei \'ed 
a pardon for his own person Jllel'ely, and fr0111 that time on livc(l 
for the most part in retirement at KJagC'nfUl't. 
After the catastruphe úf Vilagus all the furtrl's
cs capitulated; 
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](Otnurn, where Klapka cumllland..J, huhling uut until Scpt('IllLer 
27th. The smaller detadullents of troops surrendered, the lIOn. 
",{tis hurrif'd IWIlH'. Only ahout 5000 llH'n, \\ ith Kossuth, nCIII, 
] )(,lIlhinski, atltl oth{'rs, t()ok refuge in Turley, which aiTorc]r'cl 
thelll an a
ylum in spite of the thr('at
 of Austria and nu
sia. 
I Iaynall inflicted a severe chastisement on those who remained 
behillJ or wcrú captm'etl. Courts-martial were set np ill re
th 
anù Araù. 
lany of lIun
ary's Le
t 1nen were condemned to 
powder an<llead, or to the 
allows; among- others Count ßatthy- 
ani, the former priIllc-minister. The property of fu
itives and 
conùemned persons wa!'; confiscateJ. 
Iany pined a\\ay in pri
on; 
spyeral thousanù
 WCI'e drafted into the Austrian army. The con- 
stitution was annullcd, and II ungary treated likc a newly-con- 
quered country, as though it had forfeited 311 its former rights. 
\Yhether these acts of '"engeance, which recalled the scenes of 
1087, were born of political wisdom, is anothcr question. 
'''hile lIungary was wrestling with death, another land "ag 
blceding- in the nOl'th-Schlcswig-Ilolstein. The duchies had re- 
signcd themselves with wonderful sulHni
si'"(,lless to the armistice 
of )Iahnö, which llad 
i\"(m rise to tlw September ùisturb:wcC's in 
Frankfort; but a:"! soon as it expired they took the field with an 
army of 14,000 men under General Bonin, a Pru
:-\ian. The cen- 
tral administration at Frankfort appointed gtadt]l\)lders in the 
place of the joint go\'ernment which had becn set up ùy Dcn- 
Jnark and PI.us
ia; and the choice fell on two worthy men-Count 
Heventlow-Preetz and "ïlliam ßeseler. ...\t the same time tllc 
federal troops, consisting of nararians,'YürtemLergers, IIanoreri- 
ans, and l>russians, l11arched in for the purpose of protecting (1er- 
JHan provinces from the unendurable process of Ðanizatioll. On 
the 2üth of !\Iarcll, 1849, the Danes brought the armistice to :L 
close; and on the 5th of April, in the harbor of Eckernfürde, 
a Danish ship of the line, Cltristiu II, J rI I f., wa
 set on fire by 
thc 
hore batteries of the 
ch]eswi
-IIolstcinerg, :lnd the frigate 
r('fion so LaJly injured tllat it had to surrender. The I )uppcl 
tn\n{'he
 were carried by the fcderal troops on the 13th of .A pri], 
atHl the Danes were ùri,"en back to the i:-,Iand of A]sen. Thp 
Scldeswi
-I[oI:,teiners, under Bonin, were also victorious. On thc 
20th of !\Iay they took the .J nt]alHl border town of holding by 
as
ault; they lost it again, but retook it once more, and forced the 
IJanes to retreat to the fortress of Fredericia. General Prithritz, 
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the commander of t1w federal troops, now recein
a orders to rc-. 
n1ain inactin
. Taking advantage of this inactivity, the T)anes, 
under General !lye, who were nlllnericalIy superior to the Schles- 
wig-Ilolsteincrs, Inade a !'ally frOIn Fredericia. in the night of J nly 
5th. The latter were worsted, but not discouraged, and woula 
La\"e resumed the fight, when the news arrived of the conclusion 
of an armistice between Denmark ana Prussia (July 10th). A 
definitive peace between the two states, in the negotiation of 
which Prussia acted, at the same time in the name of the Ger- 
Ulan confederation, was concluded some time later (July 2d, 
1850). In consequence of this armistice the German troops had 
to evacuate Schleswig, the northern pm.t of which was occupied 
by Swedish and the southern by Prussian soldiers. A separate 
administration, consisting of one Prussian and one Danish com- 
missioner, was set np, and the Schleswig-Ilolstein army had to 
retire behind the Eider. 
This was tbe consequence of a diplomatic intervention on the 
part of England and llussia. They preferred to see tbe sea-girt 
ònchies in the hands of little Denmark rather than in those of 
Germany, or rather Prussia; and hence, in the London protocol of 
June 2d, they affirmed the union of Schleswig-Ilolstein with Deu- 
mark to be in the interests of the European balance of power. 
The honor of Frederic \Yilliam IV. and his army was pledged to 
maintain the rights of the duchies; but the king's character was 
too peace-loving, and his horror of popular movements was still too 
easily excited, for hiln not to shrink back {I'om a struggle which 
Jnight assume European dimensions. lie signed the peace, and 
delivered Schleswig to the Danes. It was to be separated froln 
IIolstein, and was to be distinguished frolll Denmark by a con- 
stitution, although politically united with it. These indefinite 
terms the Danes naturally took advantage of as far as they could, 
as the conduct of their commissioner, \'on Tillicb, during the 
armistice })ad already shown they would do. 
The stadtholders did not recognize the peace of Berlin. De- 
termined to undertake the fight single-handed, they strengthened 
the Schleswig-Ilolstein army, 
nd replaced General TIonin, who 
had been I'ecalled, by General 'Yillisen, also a Prussian. The 
choice wa.;; in so far unfortunate that \Villisen had a repntation 
as a n1ilitary writer, but not as a practical strategist, and it was to 
be feared that he miO'ht P rove lackino- in decision and in tlmt 
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fat;ulty of (l'1Íck Colli pr('li
'IJ
iClIl \\ IlIc.1t is 
I) Ih'{'t.'s:-.ary to a gt'U- 
eral. .After the '" ilhdl'awal of the 1'1'U:-.
ia.ll tl'unps the ] 'anes 
advanced into Schleswig from J ntland and .Al
cn, and cncountered 
'\ï\]isen, who had movcd up from the south, Lt
t\\ ecn FlensLur
 
anù Schlcswig. On the 25th of July, 18,jO, a battle wa
 fouglit 
at Istedt bctween 37,000 Danes and 26,000 Schleswig-Uolstein- 
er5. The latter, after lu1\'ing the victory in tlwir \"<:1") ]Ialld
, 
were finally defcated, anù obliged to retrcat to the fortre
s of 
Hendsburg, abandoning all Schlcswig to the foe. Au attack at 
Missundc, Septcmber 12th, anù an assault on Fricùrich
taùt, Oc- 
tober 4th, were both rcpulsed by the Danc
. The stadtllOl(lers, 
hoping to repair their ]os...;es by a cLange of command, removed 
'YiJlisen, anù appointeù in his place General yon del' IIor
t, \\ Lo 
had distinguished him
clf ill the battle at Istedt. nut it "[1') 
alrcady too late. At the Olmütz confercnce the Schlcswig-Ilol- 
stein war was placeJ on a level witl the rebellion in Baden and 
the Palatinate, and the <1ern1an great powcrs resolvcd to smother 
this national ilame. 
The la
t act of the German revolution was at :m end. 'Yberever 
the revolution had appeared in any form it Imd been crll
hcd. 
The 
Iarch milli
ters had been di
missed everywhere, :md their 
l
accs haù becn filleù by men such a
 the goveruments would not 
have darcd beforc 1848 to offcr to the pcople. ...\nd \\ hat was to 
bccomc of Germany? Under what fOrIn \\ ere thc sunùered mem- 
bers again to come tog-ethel'? \Yas no heed to be paid to the 
call of tIle German people for unity? fur a central parliament? 
for grcatcr freedom? \'
ere the la:;t two years to be erascd from 
tl1C political calendar of the n10narchie
, as the Elector of IIe
",e 
struck out the period of French rnl(', and n'illtrodnced thc anti- 
quatcd cues? 'Yere the old blunders to be repeatcd forc\"cr? 
\Ycre revolutions always to be suppressed with powder and baIl, 
and nevcr put an end to by the introduction of rational reform
 
 
'''"hen rrince Schwarzenberg was asl\.ed, he roundly dec1ared that 
there could be no more talk of parliamcnts and the like, and that 
Germany mnst return to the old Diet under the presidency of 
...\ustria. rrus
ia strug-p:led har(l ag:lånst this di
grace. She wa, 
willinO" to make a P artial cOllce
sion to the demand
 of the Ger- 

 
man people, ana Lmild a new German} on the foundation of the 
federal cOll
titution; and hy union \\ ith the Gcrman princes she 
hopcll tu aCt)l1irc the lH\p
ell1ony whid. 
}le h:111 refu:,ell to accept 
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frOlll the Oerman people. In this way arose the so-called League 
of the Three Kings of the 28tll of l\Iay, 18-!Ü, 1etwecn Prussia, 
IIanover, and Saxony, in which the first was intrusted with the 
military and diplomatic direction of the league. This was to he 
the beginning of a n10re closely connected federal state - the 
Union. Austria held aloof fron1 the consultations on this subject, 
and Ba\'aria followed lIel. example. The Frankfort imperial par- 
ty, on the other hand, strongly approved of the plan. It brought 
about a meeting of those who favored it 2\t Gotha, June 26th, and 
itself pronounced in its fa\'or. In order to have some common 
ground in the Inean time, Austria and Prussia, in the so-called In- 
tfJrim-a name of bad Inemory since the Reformation-undertook 
the adm inistl'ation of the central govermllent for the German 
confederation until sonle definite arrangement was effected. On 
the 20th of December, 1849, the federal administrator, Archduke 
John, resigned his office into the hands of the Interim commis- 
sIoners. 
l)russia went still farther on the path along \V hieh she had started. 
The Prussian state had gained in credit with the German people 
by the fact that in the Landtag, which had assen1bled at Berlin 
in accordance with an electoral law pubJished by the lâng, a con- 
stitution had been adopted, which he had sworn to on the ûth of 
February, 1850. This was a long step toward tbe union of king 
and people. The opposition of the princes became only the n10re 
obstinate. Bavaria, Saxony, anù \Vürtemberg Inet the Prussian 
plan by a proposition for a new constitution, according to whieh 
Austria, the five kingdoms, and the two IIesses were to form n 
federal governlnent consisting of seven mmnbers. However, the 
Erfurt parliament, to which Prussia had invited those states form- 
ing a closer confederation, came together on the 20th of 
larch, 
1850. This adopted the Union constitution, which had aIt'eady 
been made the foundation of the League of the Three Kings. A 
princes' congress, composed of all the princes of the Union, was 
held in Berlin in 
Iay, and this constitution was laid before it for 
adoption. The congress was not pervaded Ly the greatest llar- 
11l0ny, and there was scarcely unity enough to establish a college 
of princes as the central administration of the Union. The greater 
part of the German princes and almost all the small states par- 
ticipated in the Union, but the participation of some of them was 
only external. The larger states were steering under full sail 
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tq\\ anI the Austrian banner, which, after t]IO triumpll
 in Italy 
anù llungary, \\"a:; to bo unfurJl'(! once 111Or(; in Frankfort. At 
tho invitation of ...\l1stria, is:,ued on tho 2Gth of .April, the arn- 
bas
adurs of thirteen go\"ernments met thero and formed au "ex- 
traunlinary, plenary assembly." Czar 
icbola:", appealed to by 
Loth side
, gladly undertook the of lice of arbitrator in the Ger- 
THall complications. In June he had a meeting with the Prince 
of Prussia anù l}rince Schwar.lenberg in \Varsa\\", and pronounced 
iA favor of the Au
trian plan. On the 14th of Ang"ll
t a circular 
de
patch was issued inviting all former n1ember:, of the confeder- 
ation to send delegates to an old-fashioned Diet on the 1st of 
Sl'ptet1l ber. Prussia refused to take part, and in a Rcparate me- 
lllorial protested against the 1"e-cstablislnncnt of the ]Jiet, which 
]Iad been unanimously abolished in 1848. The oppo:;ing views 
of the Frankfort parliament "'el'e now tran
phmted to the cabi- 
nets. nermany was divided into two camps; Prus
ia with tho 
College of Princes, and Austria with the Diet, seemed as irrecon- 
cilably opposed to one another as the republicans and the reac- 
tionists in St. Paul's church had been. Once 11101'0 wa
 hcard 
the clang of sabres and the clink of spurs. 
The news frOlll Dregenz was of the lllost warlike character. On 
tll(' II tll of Octobel', Francis J o
eph lllC't the Kings of Bavaria aIHl 
\Yürtemberg at that place, and King \YilliaIll 
aid, with }'outhf111 
fire, as though he had again been summoned to fight ngainst 
the French: "If tlte emperor commalld
, I follow whithersoever 
lIe calls me." In Drcgcnz it was decided that an army composed 
of 
\ustrians and ltn"arians should march into Electorailiesse on 
the part of the (\)nfedcration. There the elector had once more 
cli
pla'yecl the full beauty of hi:>; character. ...\fter dí:--missing a 
liberal cabinet he had called lIa
senpfll1g to the head of a new 
u1Ïnistry, a man who Lad long becn hated in II(':,
(', while in Prus- 
sia he had even been prosecuted for forgery. IIis popular nick- 
name, IJessenjll ell, (ITesse's curse), compri
eù a complete judg- 
mcnt in the Lriefest po....siLlc form. After dif'
olving two parlia- 
ments which woul(! not 
aI1('tioll his illegal mea
nre
, he under- 
took to rcign \\ ithout a parliament, anù levy t:n.es at his own 
pleasure. 
\s this lllet with opposition from the court
, he de- 
clared the whole country under martial law, 
('ptember 7th, 1850. 
.All the oflicials, including cyen the police and army officers, re- 
fused obedience, so he persuaded the elector to flee to Franldort, 
11* 
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and appl) in person to the Diet for IlClp. There the old 
fetter- 
nichian view was again in the ascendant-that a prince must never 
be abandoned, anù that in a quarrel between hill1 and his people 
they are always wrong-so the help of the Confederation was 
readily prOluiseJ Ly a vote of September 17th. But Prnssia pro- 
tested. It still held fast to its Union, anù had not recognized the 
Diet, hence it could not suffer the latter to carry out an execution 
in friendly territory without its consent. General yon Radowitz, 
a highly cultivated man, who was on very friendly terms with 
IGng Frederic \Yilliarn IV., and w 110 was also a decided adherent 
of the Union, was called into the ministry and intrnsted with the 
Inanagelllcnt of foreign affairs. The army was put on a war foot- 
ing, the landwehr called out, the troops stationed in Baden-which 
was too far advanced-recalled, and the lnilitary roads appertain- 
ing to Prussia by virtue of the Confederation occupied. Before 
proceeding farther, Czar Nicholas was again appealed to for his 
good offices. A new meeting took place in \Yarsaw. Emperor 
Francis Joseph and Prince Schwarzenberg on the Austrian side, 
and Count Brandenburg, 111inister-president, on the side of Prus- 
sia, Inet Nicholas at that place. Austria's conditions for a peace- 
able solution were, that Prussia should give up the Union and 
acknowledge the restored Diet-demands which Nicholas n10st 
energetically supported. The Bavarian and Austrian troops en- 
tered IIesse, and Inarched 8gainst Cassc1. This was occupied by 
the Prussians, and hence a collision seemed inevitable. But on 
the 2d of NovClnber the peace party conquered in Berlin; Rado- 
witz laid down his office, and 
lanteu:ffel became Ininister of for
 
eign affairs. Like the Diet, he saw nothing but revolution in the 
resistance of the IIessians to oppression, and he dreaded a war 
which could result in victory only through the help of the consti- 
tutional and dCl1l0Cratic party. The Prussian cotllmander in Cas- 
sel, Count von del' Gröben, received orders to retreat. On the 8th 
of November, at BronzeIl, there was a slight skirmish with the 
Bavarian outposts, which was described by the innocent name of 
"military misunderstanding." 11anteuffcl himself went to Olmütz, 
to make peace with Schwal'zenberg at any price. For Prussia 
the price was a high one. Schwarzenberg, who was far superior 
to the Prussian minister in boldness and diplomatic skill, won a 
complete victory. In the treaty of Oim ütz, N o
clnbel' 2üth, 1850, 
it was agreed that Prussia should offer no opposition to the OCCl1. 
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paliun of IIc:-;se, that peace should Lp dictated in 
chleswi
-l[ol- 
:-;tein b) the t\\ u great power:-, on the basis of OIlc united Vanish 
state, and that confl'l'('nccs of all the German gO\ ernmcnts 8hould 
be held iu Dresùcu to efIect a. fÌlIal settlemcnt \\ ith refercllce to 
the Confeùeratiull. 
In Electoral lfesse, under the eyes of Au
trian anù Pru

iau 
eonllni
siol1ers, and under the protection of foreign bayonet
, lle- 
gnn a rule of caprice. Soldiers were billeted on the citi' ens in 
exce
sive numlwrs, oflicials were arbitrarily remo\Ted, the prison::, 
were filleù. The country-in any ca
e POOl" enough-was still 
further impoveri
hed, while emigratjnn increase.l apace. 
In Schleswig-liolstl'in, Schwar1.enbel"g acted in a manner worthy 
of 
Ietternich, w 110 had aùmitted the right of re\"olution in the 
c:,
c of no peoplc-not e\"en of the l
reeks. In the catechism of 
those high-born gentry the princes alone were always right. An 
Au
trian and a Prussian cOlllmissiouer appeared in IIolstein, Janu- 
ary (Jth, 1851, and assumed the government of the country, whilo 
a detachment of Pl'ussians and an Aush'ian army corps, under I;'ie1d- 
marshal Legeditsch, occupied the most important places. The 
stadtholders laid down tlJCil' oflice, aud the army was disbanded. 
The legal union of the two duchies was dissolved, and the idea of 
a united Danish state not merely carried out with reference to 
Schleswig, as the Eider-Danes llat! wishecJ, but cven extendl'cl 
to IIolstein, a nl(
lllber vf the German confederation. It \\ a
 a 
united Denmark on the 
:Ulle principle a;; Sehwarzenberg's united 
...\ustria. The German troops were withdrawn, all the milit"I'Y 
stores of the 
chleswig - IIobtein army werc delh ered t() the 
I )anes, and the governUlcnt was handed o\'er to the I(ill;.! of 
1 )enmark. That the qucstiun of succcs
ion might furnish 110 
occasion for further disgensions, the female (Hessian) line and the 
Augustenburg line were pa
sed o\'cr, :md in the new London pro- 
tocol of 
Iay 8th, 1852, all the great powers rccognized Prince 
CllI'istian of Glücl\.sLurg- and his male Jl'
cendants as heirs to the 
united monarchy. Xeithcr the German Diet nor the l

tatcs of 
Schles\\'i
 and llol:-;tcin assented to the protocol, but the wisdom 
of the cabinets lle\.cr dreameù that this omission might havc ultp- 
rIOI' consequence::;. 
:No one could expect decent treatment froln such a people a
 
the Danes, but there was f'carcl'ly anyone who h:ul Sl1pposl'tl that 
treaty conditions would IJc 
o set at naught a
 they Well', that 
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shameless brutality would be practised toward persons of both 
sexes aud all couditions, aud that recourse would be }JZld to such 
shocking n1eans to root out cvcrything German in Schleswig. 
No land in all Europe was abused and trodden underfoot with 
such cynical brnta1ity as Sdtleswig; and every German with a 
spark of honor in him, while cursing a diplomacy which in the 
nineteenth century still treated the people like cattle, and execr
t- 
ing a system of government which could dispose in that whole- 
sale way of so many German souls, blushed for shmne and rage 
when he heard the name of Schleswig-Holstein. Such unnatural 
conditions must bear their fruit: the time of I'm"enge could not 
be postponed forever. 
The Dresùen conferences lasted fl'oln the 23d of December, 
1850, to the 1st of 1\lay, 1851, but werc whoHy without result. 
A nUlllber of proposals were made. Austria and Prussia wished 
to forln a directory with full power of making peace or war; 
Austria also wishing to bring all her varied countries into the 
German confoderation. Bavaria proposed a triple directory, the 
so-called trias, and \Vürtem berg a German parlimnent. '\Vith the 
active participation of Russia, which put a decisive veto upon the 
first two propositions especially, all novelties were rejected, and 
the old regime restored in its simplicity. Prussia dissolved its 
Union, and on the 30th of l\Iay, 1851, the Diet was re-established 
in the old form as the representative of the German princes. 
Federal constitution and fundamental rights were thrown into the 
waste-paper basket in the various states by which they had been 
r('cognized; constitutional changes of reactionary tendency were 
made; Uleasures were taken against the Press and societies; the 
ultramontane party was pampered; concordats of incredible cali- 
bre were concluded or negotiated for; and the governlnents of the 
second-rate and lesser states, in their relations to the Diet, adopted 
the same disgraceful tactics against their own people as before. 
Of all the German states, none came out of this crisis so dissat- 
isfied as l-'russia. Never before had such an opportunity pre- 
liented itself. Only the answer yes had been needed to lift it out 
of its mongrel condition-less than a great power, and more than 
a second-rate one-and give it a cOlnmanding position in Europe. 
But it lacked at that time the proper persons, the great charac- 
ter5, the men of decision and political sagacity. That which it 
claimed-the political and n1ilitary leadership in north Germany 
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-it lu
t through mere indf'cision anù ovpr-carefulnp

. It hall 
to resume the olù )'oke. .Dut the humiliation of OlmütJ: W:L:i 
a wounù that 
martc(1. Prll
sia had Icarncd how tot to attain 
its object, and that, if it wel'e rc
o]ved to attain it it mu
t try 
another way. 



 18. 


THE CRßIEA.N WAR. 


IT was in gencral the greatcst states which suffcred most 
sr\'crely fl'Ul11 the rcvolution, but Itussia remaincù unafIecteù. 
TIJ:mks to the bloody experiences of 1831, the Poles had vent- 
ured on no outbreak, only looking with hope toward the IIung:l- 
rian insurrection, in which some of thcir own people took part. 
The final catastrophe at Vilagos condcmned thell1 to continucù 
cndurance. Nicholas's pride was all the greater. IIis credit a:i 
autocrat of Europe had not undergone the least diminution, but 
had on the contrary been much increased by the assi
tallcc hc 
had rendered in IIungary. lIe felt as surc of Austria as though 
she had been his vassal; and his relations with thc l\:ing of Prus- 
sia were so intimate that the ]attcl' short1y aftel' di
missed Gen- 
eral Bonin, hi
 minister of war, becausc on thc breaking out of 
thc Eastern war Bonin had e'\pre
scd thc opinion that an aHi- 
1lncc with Unssia ill that mattei' would be suicidal, anù rccalled 
Chevalicr Bunsen fl'om the Court of S1. James because he was too 
luuch of an Eng-lish partisan. France, wherc Louis Napoleon had 
reccntly seated himsclf on tho imperial throne, appeared to :r\ich- 
olas too nlllch cxhausteù and distracted IJY internal fcnds to be 
ablc to cntcI' upon grcat and remotc undcrtakings; and in Eng- 
land, which had al ways di
p]ayed the mO"it 1Ï\'eJy interc
t in all 
Ea
tern quarrels, he ha(1 an old-time fricnd in thc prime-mini
ter, 
LOl.d ...\berdeen, so that he made no doubt that he coulll readily 
comc to an unùerstanùing with that formidablc Jllaritimo PO\\ er. 
Ncither of the two'" estern power
 was compctent alone to un- 
dcrtakc an ofIensh'c war against nllssia; and that an alliancc 
should be concluded between them appeared to Xicho13s out of 
the qucstion, in considcration of the deep distrn
t of Xapoleon 
felt by Engli
h statesmen. The eonstellation
 seemed to fa\'ol 
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the rcsumption of the plan of Catherine If. and the seizure of 
" the key to the Ulls::;ian house." It was noised aoroad that there 
wa
 an old prophecy to the effcct that in tIw ye:u' 1853, after 
four hundred years of Turkish rule in Europe, that rule should 
cease. In his conferences with thc English ambassador in St. 
Petersburg, Sir lIamilton Seymour, Xicholas called Turkey a " sick 
Jnan" Wh0111 no doctor could help, so that it \Vas already time to 
come to some definite agreement about hi:s inheritance. ,A.ccord- 
ing to his plan, Servin, Bulgaria, and Bosnia were to be made in- 
dependent states, and, with 
Iolclavia and 'Vallachia, be placed 
under the Russian protectorate. If England wished to appropri- 
ate Egypt and Candia, Russia had no objections. In his opinion 
England and :Russia were the only countries concerned, as they 
were the only ones who had a tangible interest in Turkey, and 
if they were agreed about this trau:saction there was no need of 
consulting the other powers. 
The English cabinet was not edified by :Kichoìas's opinion re- 
garding Turkey's health, which was forwarded by its ambassador. 
It well knew that a Russian protectorato was only a diplomatic 
name for Russian dominion, and that if Russia were once in pos- 
session of Bulgaria she would soon cross the Balkans to Con 
stantinople, and would ne\"or rest until the whole Olympian pen- 
insula, from. the Danube to Cape 
Iatapan, had bowed beneath 
her sceptre. Neither England's interests in the 1\Iediterranean 
nor the possession of an Asiatic empire allowed her to consent 
to the establislllllent of such a power. 1\10reo\'er, the acquisition 
of Egypt was of very doubtful value for England, since it would 
be sure to involve her in a war with France. lIenee, England 
decidedly rejected the whole project, and afIìnned that the sick 
num had more vitality than might prove agreeable to his would- 
he heir. It is alleged that Nicholas then applied to Kapoleon, 
but, notwithstanding the alluring bait of the left bank of the 
Rhine, did not find a favorable bearing there either. nut he did 
not allow himself to be frightened out of his plans by this recep- 
tion. lIe made use of the o]ù strife between Greeks and Latins 
about the holf sepulchre as a pretence for advancing his designs. 
In 1852 a firman of the Sultan had recognized the right of the 
Greek church to the possession of the holy sepulchre, but haù at 
the same time granted the :Roman Catholics (Latins), who were 
cnergeticalIy supported by Napoleon, the right to celebrate map.s 
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in the ('llapel of the 
lount of VIi res. This the (, reck Catholics 
n.'g'arded as prejudicial to their chUl'ch. In orùer to luaintain her 
pririlege(l po
ition, Hussia ùemandeù formal security by treat). 
for the rights of the (heek church. Trusting to the uncondi- 
tional submission of Prussia awl Austria-the latter vf which, 
howe\'er, had just crossed the Hllssian ùe
igns in 
Iontcne(fro Lv 
sending Count Leiningen to COI1
tantinople-.Nicho1as cq
il'peJ 
a fleet in the ports of the Black Sea, and assembled nn army iu 
the southern part of his dominions, while at the same time, in th(\ 
hope of browbeating t110 Porte, he sent .Admiral Prince 
renshikofI 
to Constantinople to exact for l1ussia a religious protectorate over 
all Greek Christian
. This woulù h:l\'e gin'u him the right of 
constant illtel"\'ention in the internal affairs of the Turkish em- 
pire-a thing which interested him far n10re than the protection 
of the (
reek Christians diù. :.\Iarch 2d, 1853, !\Ienshikoff appeared 
in a solcn1n scs
ion of the Divan in o\"ercoat and dnsty shoe
, as- 
tonislÜng the Turkish cabinet as much by this contemptuons dis- 
regard of etiquette as by the purport of Lis instructions. _\cqui- 
cscence in his demands was not to be thought of, for that would 
ha\-e made the Russian emperor co-regent of Turkey-a title 
which he would soon have found occasion to shorten by a sJIIa- 
ble. So )fenshikofI received a negative answer, and on tbe 21st 
of 
ray he left Constantinople with Joud threats. 
The two principal measures tal\:en hy Snltan A h(lul )fedjid- 
who had in this the assistance of Hedshid Paslla, his grand-vi7Ïer, 
a man of European education-to avoid being the defenceless 
prey of his powerful foe in the im pending \\ aI", \\ ere a firman 
solcmnly assuring to his Christian 
uLjects their ri
hts, for the 
sake of keeping them welI-di:;:posed, and hi
 application for help 
to the \Yestern powers. To Xapoleon, who consi(lered him;;;elf 
called to revenge the fan of his great uncle and tear lip the 
treaties of 1815, the Turkish cry for help afforded a welcome 
opportunity for }llImiliating hostile Russia, and 
lIf1"oun<ling his 
new imperial throne with 
plelldid trophies. .K of withstanJin
 
the 
crl1ples of Lord .Aberdeen, he dragged the English c
\binet 
along with JtÏm. 'rhe fleets were maùe ready, and on the I-Hh 
of June they Jay at anchor in Besika nay, at the entrance to the 
Dardanelles. Xichola
, who l'eprcsrnted himi'c1f to hi
 people as 
the defender of the Greek Catholics, forthwith onlered rrince 

lichac1 GortscltakofÏ, with two army corp
, con
i
tillg of 40,000 
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men each, and commanded b,T Gencr:lls LÜdcrs and ])anneber rr , 
w 0 
to in\'ade the Danubian principalitie
, and take possession of 
them as a material pledge until the Porte complied with his dc- 
n1ands. The invasion took place on the 2d of July. Public 
Inoney was seizeù, taxes imposed, soldiers lc\'ied, and both conn- 
trics-1\loldavia and \Yallachia-treated as nussian provinces, as 
they had been under Potemkin, the Taul'ian, in 1789. The ef- 
forts of diplomacy to avoid a \var, even at the last moment, were 
aU the more zealous. The ambassadors of the great powers held 
conferences in -Vienna, and united in a 1l1ediatory note. The 
Porte was to assent to Ilussia's demands, with the exception of 
the protectorate, which was not, 110\\'e\Ter, to be refused, but mere- 
ly to be passed over in silence. The difficulty certainly could 
not be settled by avoiding the real point at issue in this way. 
Nicholas accepted the note, but interpreted it as approving of all 
his claims, including the protectorate. This caused great excite- 
]11('nt jn London and Constantinople. In the IIol1se of C0I11- 
mons, Layard, who thoroughly understood Eastern affairs, Inade 
a violent attack on the Russophile nlinistry, and demanded deci- 
sive action in fa\Tor of the Turks. In Constantinople the old- 
Turkish party left the Sultan no other choice than abdication or 
the rejection of the note. 
'Varlike preparations were actively pushed forward in Turkey. 
The tributary states, Egypt and Tunis, were caned npon to fur- 
nish their contingents; the taxes were collect,ed for several years. 
in advance; and religions enthusiasm was appealed to, just as it 
llad Leen in Russia. On the 4th of October war was declared 
in case the Danuùian principalities were not evacuated at once. 
Russia replied on the 1st of November hy a declaration of war, 
and fighting began. The Inain force of the Turks was on tile 
right hank of the Danube, under the con1mand of Orner Pasha. 
lIe crossed over to tbe left bank at \Viddin, fortified I{alafat, and 
on the 4th of November, in an intrenched position at Oltenizza, 
repulsed the attac1
s of the nnmeri
ally snperiol' Russian forces. 
But this Sllccess was more than outweighed by a disaster at sen. 
The Russian admiral, N akhimoff, sailing fl'Olll Sebastopol, sur- 
prised 3 Turkish squadron under Osnutn PaslJa at Sinope one 
cloudy day, November 30th, and almost completc1y destroyed it. 
The English leoparrl, wl)ich m;snmed a sort of maritime autocracy, 
conl(l no long:cr 1)(' IH'l(l hack. Lord Aherùeen }md to resign, and 
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Lord Palnwrston, who stood in friendly relations with Xapoleon, 
Hllel W hu would nut hesitate at \\ ar, tuùk. his pJaee. I )eceruLcr 5th, 
the Vienna conference sent anothcr note to ]{u

ia, makin
 a ft.w 
t'OIH'('

ion
 , but at the Ramo time demandinO' the evacnatifJn of 
;, 
the I >anubi:m prinl'ipalitie
. ..\8 Nicholas refu
eel to acccele to 
tllCse demands, the \V cstern powers concluded an offcn
i\'e aTHI 
defensive alliance with Turkey, 
Iarch 1 :!th, 1854; and on the 
2Rth declarcd war on Hu
sia. If Austria and Pru

ia did the 
same Nicl101as would have to yic1d. .A.ll depended on his kecp- 
jn
 thCln neutral at the Icast. A lnecting with Francis Joseph in 
Olmütz, awl a journey to Berlin (1 H5
) had that object in view. 
The interest of the two German great powers in this que
tion 
was not equal. 'Yhat took place away off in Turkey did not di- 
rectly affect Prus:-;ia, while it did affect Au4ria; 
o it wa
 the 
latter which exacted the promise that the Rus
ian armie
 should 
not cro
s the Danube. 'Yhen the Danube was crossed, in spite of 
this promise, --.\l1stria concluded with !)russia an offensive and 
defensive alliance, by which both bound themselves to mak
 
war on nussia if it incorporated the Danu1ian principalitié
 or 
cro

eJ the 1Jalkans. .A note was also sent to St. retersbur
 de- 
Inanc.lillg the immediate evacuation of the principalities. The 
namher
 conference of the second - ratc German states-which 
walltc'.l, acting in the name of the Diet, to meddle in external 
politics anù support Itussia-not 
atisficd with the action of Aus- 
tria al1(l Prussia, adclrc&secl notes to those two states, but wa
 
brougllt witlwut much difliculty to acquiesce in the course that 
]md been pursned. The ..Austrian and Prus:-öian notes made little 
impre
sion on Nicholas, as he thought himself sure of Pru

ia, 
and reckoned with confidence on Austria's gratitudc. 
Iatters 
as
ull1eù a more doubtful appearance on the 14th of June, when 
.AlI
tria concJudcc1 a treaty with the Porte, by which she obt
ined 
the right to enter anù occupy the Danubian principa1itie
, on the 
,'cry borders of which she had alrcady conccntrated an army. If 
this treaty were carried out, thp I
u

ian line of rctrC'at woult} bp 
threatencd, and the Hussians would find them
d\'cs DCÌ\\ een Ì\\ 0 
fires. 
Other JlOpes wIlich Xichol:1
 h:1<1 entertairwd wcro al:,o di:.:.ap- 
pointed. lIe 113<1 countcd upon the rising at his approach of all 
the Chriitian subjects of the Sultan, as well a
 thc inhabitant... of 
Greece, in a crusade a
ainst the Crescent. 'flIp Hú
nian:.:., 
l'r- 
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l1ls) and Bulgarians were partly held down by Omer Pasha anù 
by the threatening attitude of Austria, and partly they wished to 
be on the safe side, and wait for decisive Uussian victories. In 
Grcece, on the other hand, great excitement prC\'aileù. The ha- 
tred of the old oppressor was rekindled. The northern bounda- 
ries seen1ed 1110re contracted than evcr, now that an opportunity 
for extending them appearcd to ha\"e arrived, and there was eVen 
talk of a resufl'cction of the Byzantine empirc. The 'Vestern 
powers sent a few ships to the Pil'æus to repress these warlike 
aspirations, and French troops landed and compel1ed the go\'crn- 
n1ent to join then1 in holding the re
t Icss dcments in check. 
Thievish ldephts made a few inroads into Thcssaly and Epirus; 
but nothing of importance occurred, which lack of energy on 
IGng Otho's part so offended the people that a change of mün- 
arch began to be thought of. 
Russia was thus thrown on her own resources, and could only 
console herself with the thought-
Iore foes, greater glory. But 
the glory was not so easily won. The expedition against l\:ala- 
{at failed, where Achmet Pasha- was stationed with 1 ü,OOO mell. 
Iskender Bey (the quondanl Polish Count Jclinsld), a dashing com- 
Inander of cava1ry, succeeded in surprising and defeating the Rus- 
sians at Cetate. Prince Paskevitch was now intrusted with the 
chief command. lIe crossed the Danube and besieged Silistria, 
while Orner Pasha withdrew to the fortress of Shumla. But all 
the nl1ssian assaults on Silistria, all the skill of General Schilder, 
distinguished engineer though he was, a\Tailcd nothing against the 
galJant and prudent defence of the COInlllandant, l\lussa Pa
ha, 
assisted by Grach, a Prussian artilIery officer. l\Iussa, Grach, and 
Schilder were all mortally wounded, and Paskey itch was grazed 
by a bullet. Despairing of the capture of the city, he finally 
drew off. bis shattered army (June 21st), and fell back, first across 
the Danube, and then across the Prnth; for the 'Yestern powers 
had already landed troops in .Varna, and an Austrian army was 
advancing fron1 Transylvania against the Danubian principalities, 
which it entered on the retreat of the Russians. 
At the SaIne tin1e an English fleet, under .Admiral Charles Na- 
pier, with some French ships, under Baraguay d'IIiIlicrs, entered 
the naltic, to induce Sweden to make comlllon cause with the 
,y e
tern powers, and to carry the war, with its horrol'
, up the 
Gnlf of Finlanù to Croll
tadt alld 81. Peter:-;bnrg. But Swcden 
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remained nentral, and Cronst:lùt, which 11:1<1 been made practil'al- 
ly impregnable of late year
, l:mghed thc English n:wal gun
 to 
scorn. Toward autumn Kapier had to turn hack with his OhjN.t 
una\;complisheù. Except tIle capture of a few Illerdmntmen, the 
bomhanlmcnt of peaceful Finni:..:h \'illage
, anù thc ùurnin
 of 
1l1agnzineg of tar and wood, he had no heroic deeds to sILo\\. 
TIle French h:1<1 to content tLemselvcs with the cclpture of the 
fortress of DOllulr
uuù, on ono of tho .Aland islands (August 
1 Gtll). 
The war must bc decided in thc south. If thc 'Ycstern pon- 
eI'::; wished to afford Turkey any real a
sistancé they would ha\.c 
to come with a strong land-force. EnglalH! shipped an army of 
20,000 TIlen, nnder the cOlllmand of Lord TIaglan, who was a COlll- 
panion-in-al"ll1s of 'Yellington, and had lost an arm at 'Vate r1 00. 
The French land-troops numoered about 50,000 l11cn, most of 
whom haù served ill ...\lgiers. T'hey were commanùed by 
Iar- 
slIal St. Arnaud, who stoo<1 high in Napoleon's favor on account 
of his service in the foup-d'état of December 2ù. The IJuke of 
Call1ol'id1!:e an<l Prince Xapoleon, a cOll:--in of the emperor, :It- 
tached themseh.cs to thc army, wherc thc latter-Prince J)/OIl.- 
pIon-became better known fur hi
 lack of couragc than for 
great deeds. The tran
portation of the troop
 lasteù se\"cral 
wecks, during which time thc allied fleet bumùarde<l Odes..;a. 
They took care, however, not to ùo too much injury to the dc- 
f('nccles
 1Ilereantile city, where a great deal of Engli
h proper- 
ty lay. At last the lalHl-troops arrived at nallipoli, anll were 
hrought frOtH there to Varna, partly hy Sf',\ anll partly by land. 
Thero they soon made the acquaintance of the cholera. 
\ firc 
reùuccù almost tl10 whole city to ashe
, al1l1 it wa... with diflil'ulty 
that thc great powùer magazine was saved. The nsclc:)
 march 
into the Doùl'uùja during the burning- August heat cost 
ooo 
1I1cn. .After tho retreat of tile Itlls=,ian
 \ arna haù no further 
importance, anll a \;onncil vf war was held to ùecidc at what point 
n blow could De
t be struck at thc ltussian power. Thc Turkish 
cumrnêlllller8 wished to Cffl'Ct a laneling in 
\
ia, in orller to dl'in' 
the Rl1s
ian
 out of thc Can('m\lI
; tl\1t 
t. ...\rnauJ, who \\ as 
nf- 
fering morc anù more from thc fever he had brol1
ht with him 
from \IarseiIles, wished to illuminate the la
t days of his life by 
a ùrilliant deetl of arm
, and urged an attack un 
eba
topol, the 
most important mi1ltal")' pûst in thc Crimea. .As the ltns:,i:m na- 
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val power in the Black Sea would he thercby annihilated, Lord 
Uag-Ian "a
 of the Same 111 indo 
The execution of the Crimean project progressed rapiL1ly. Fif- 
ty-fh.e thousand French and English and six thousand Turks land- 
ed at Eupatoria, on the wcst side of the peninsula, on the 14th of 
September, 1854; and on the 20th Prince 
Ienshikoff, governor 
of the Crimea, was defcated at the river Alma. The day was 
won principally through the valor of General Bosquet, who with 
his zouaves scaled the heights occupied by the Hllssians. "\Yhen 
the allies arrived before Sebastopol, on the 27th, they found the 
fortifications on the north side of the city too strong to be taken 
without siege-guns, and those 111ust first be. brought. The Rus- 
sians had made entrance into the harbor impossible by sinking 
seven large sl1Ïps of war at tbe month. The works of defence 
were strengthened frOll1 week to week by the restless energy of 
an able artillery officer, Todlcben, and large re-enforcelnents from 
the interior of Hussia came up on
r the isthmus of Perekop. 
lIenee the allies decided npon a regular siege, and encamped 
south of the city, the French at the bight of I\:amiesh, and the 
English at that of Balaldara. A sudden attack upon the north- 
ern side of the city lnight 11ave succeeded, perhaps; but St. Ar- 
naud's failing health was not favorable for energetic operations. 
lIe surrendered the command to General Canrobert, and embarked 
for Constantinople, but died on board s11ip of the cholera (Sep- 
tember 29th). 
The siege \V hich now began was one of the nlost obstinate and 
bloody on record. In order to become Inasters of this stronghold 
before winter set in, the allies undertook a bombardnlCut of the 
city, October 17th, both from the land batteries and the ships, but 
suffered, especiaJIy on the ships, U10re dmnage than they inflicted. 
This encouraged the Russians to assume the offensive. October 
25th, General Lipnmdi attacked the English at Balaklava, and 
inflicted hea,.y losses on tllCir cavalry. The action of November 
5th, at Inkerman, where the English escaped disaster only by the 
timely assistance of Canrobert and Bosquet, was far more serious, 
but finally resulted in the defeat of the Ul1ssians, who were forced 
to beat a hasty retreat behind their fortifications. That ended 
the fighting for the year 1854, for the setting in of winter, and 
especially the pouring rain, rendered action in the field impossible. 
But the soldiers were not prepared for a winter campaign. Tho 
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En
li
h and Turks, whosc commissariat systcm \\ as vcry k
d, suf. 
fereel terriLly, alld cholera aud dyselItery carricd off thou
anJs. 
The Frcnch werc Letter provided, aml their Ilati\"c adaptaLility 
and checrfuln(;1:)s enaLlcd them to C:lrc for then1seh'es Lcttt'r. 
They \\ erc light-hearted cllough cvcn to impro\ isc a theatre ill 
their camp. 
Diplumacy Inaùe usc of the winter season whilc" ar rested. Tlac' 
Yieuna conference again camc together; Lut nU1:)
ia, which partici- 
patetl only in thc hope of separating the allies, rejected thc couc.1i- 
tions offered it, so that un thc 2d uf lJecembcr Austria entered 
iuto a formal of!el1si\'e and dcfensi\'e alliance with the \Y 

tcrn 
powers, and strèngthened her armies in Trans)'h.ania :lnd Galicia. 
Hut as Prussia could not be brought to 111ake war on Uussi:l, and 
the secondary Gcrman states went no farthcr than to prepare for 
war, .An
tria did not dare, cvcn if she had had any intention of 
doing so, to lead her armics eastw:lrd, leaving her rear cxpo
ed. 
'Yhile by this course she was earning nu thank:-. from any side, 
was prejudicing hcr :luthority as a great power, and was bleedilJ
 
hcrself fin:lncially Ly the m:lintcnance of so I1lan)" troops 011 a war 
footing-, little Sanlinin, by the trcaty of January 20th, 185.3, en- 
tered the ranks of the belligerent powers, and sent 15,UOO nlcn to 
the Crimea under Gcncral Lamarmora. Count Ca\"our's puliticnl 
sap;acity had at once pcrceÍ\'cd the favorable opportunity which 
Sardinia now had. The alliance of the three Eastcrn powers-the 
Holy .Alliance-was destroyed by .\ustria's ingratitude. FraHce 
amI England were placed undcr ohlig-ation:-- tu the Kin
 of 
ar- 
llinia 1))' tl)(., afo;sistallce of IJi
 Lra\'e soldiers. It mi
ht be foresel'1l 
that hy a skilful Italian poliey, for which Cuunt Ca\'our wa
 quite 
the 1I1an, it could readily be brought <,Lunt that, in C<l
e uf another 
war in the valley of the Po, Sardinia would ha\'c a powerful ally 
at her sidl', while \ustria \\ ould 
tal1l1 completely i
ulated. 
Emperor Xicholas strained the military rcsonrccs uf his people 
to the uttermost, and sent lar
e re-cnfurcclllent:::, of truop
 to the 
("rimca, many of \\ horn Ilever reached their (ll'stinatiun, but \\ l'rc 
lost in the Sllo\\-fidds of southern nUs
ia. The COlJlllland C:UJll' 
fl'mn 81. Petersburg to surprise the Turks undel. Umer Pasha :It 
Ellpatoria. February 17th, 1 R.3.3, (
eneral Chrllleff undertook the 
a
sanlt, hut the "akeful Turks rcpnlsl--a l.im. These 1l11lllrrtHI" 
.J oh"s lIIes
a
('
 so afIectpll the health of the prowl Czar that hl' 
died on the :!l
 uf 
[areh, 1 
:;.). I le wa
 
uccccùcd 11) his clde:,t 
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son, 
\lexander II., a mild, peace-loving Inonarclt. The' honor of 
Ulls.sia and the lnanes of hi
 ang-Ioy father imperativC'ly demanded 
the continuance of the stl'ug
le, although Ru
sia had already lost 
250,000 men, the greater part Ly disease. Alexander recaHed l'rinc
 
Menshikoff, and intrusted the chief command to rrince 
lichael 
Gortschakoff. The \Vestern powers on their part could conclude 
no peace before the capture of SebastopoJ. EspecialJy was this 
the case with Napoleon, whose first great undertaking must be 
victorious, if hi
 throne were not to be ellJ:mgered. l\ccurdingly, 
he sent lIis ablest n1ilitary engineer, the artillery-general Kicl, to 
the Crimea, that he Inight give his counsels on the spot. lIe 
soon found tbe proper place for the main attack, and advanced 
his lines ever nearer and nearer to the soutllern suburb, I\:arabcl- 
naya. IIis opponent, Todleben, met him half-way where possible. 
lIe threw up new intrenchments at this new point of attack, and 
made the so-called 
lalakoff tower almost impregnable. Day and 
night the battle raged above ground and below. The army of the 
alJies had been raised to 174,000, that of the Russian::; to 150,000. 
On the Gth of April 500 shots were fired into the city, and the 
bombardment was continued for fourteen days without intermis- 
sion. But the Russian guns did not remain silent, and Todleben 
rebuilt his defences as soon as they were destroyed. In the mean 
time the allied fleet n1ade an expedition to the Sea of Azov, to de- 
stroy the cities of I\:ertsIl, Y enikale, 
Iariopol, Taganrog, and An- 
apa, with their valuable depots of supplies. The expedition suc- 
ceeded, but there was as little glory to be won here as in the 
Baltic. The conduct of the soldiers of the" most cidlizl'ù na- 
tion," in not sparing I{ertsh-the ancient Panticapæum, where 
the aged 
Iithridates met his death-with its valuable collection 
of antiquities, did not meet with the approval of the civilized 
\Vorld. 
In Paris, where the news of victory was eagerly awaited, Can- 
robert's progress was not viewed with satisfaction. lIis relations 
to Lord Raglan were very strained, and that prevented cordial 
co-operation. Accordingly, a change of commanders semned ad- 
visable, and Canrobert himself recommended it. General Pcli$- 
Sler, the perpetrator of the ca\TC Inassacre in Algeria, owing to hiR 
unhesitating energy, appeared to be the right Blan, and General 
C:lt1rUùel.t Jta(l gclf-r('llullciatioll enough to :,cn'c under hi
 :-\IIC- 
Ceð
or a::; general of di vi
iun. The cOllseljuellces uf the change 
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Boon became apP'lrent. IIowe\"er fast the m('n fen, l'clissicr kept 
pll
hing his lines nearer; and on tlu! 7th of .J llnc he carried the 
h green maluclun " Ly fo'torm. But the gpneral :h:-öault, ,\ hich was 
undertaken Oil the 18th of J 1I1le (\Vaterloo-day), miscarried, and 
cust the allies 7000 1IH'1l. Lord Ha
lan, who had not fulfilleù the 
cxpectations entertained regardilJg him, died uf the cholera, J uue 
28th, alld in his stead General Simpson, likewise an old luan, 

- 

url1ed the commawl of the Briti
h troops. The Hll
sians also 
Just a leader about tllis time: Admiral Nakhimoff, the vietol' of 
Sin opt', was ]Úlleù Ly a bullet while with his customary fcarle

lJe
 
ill
pectin
 the fortifications. 
'fliP allies paid another visit to tJIC Baltic, but had a:-i little 
snccess with the fortress of CronstaJt as in the previous summer. 
'fhe hOIll harJmcnt of the Finnish city of F;weaLol'g was the only 
result of the expedition worth IllCutioning. 
Before Sebastopol the siege works had been pushed 
o close 
that the l
nssian position was becoming- critical. If the enemy 
kept on advancing at the 
ame rate, the Jays of Sehastupol "erc 
numbered. Accordinp:ly, on the 1 Gth of ...\.ngust, (teneral Head 
undertook a sortie. The sieg-e works were to be destroyed and 
the thick chain of hostile forcPPt Lroken. Favored hy a fog, he 

lIrprised the allies; hut the French and 
ardinians (Iuickly col- 
lected again, :1I1d he was repulsed, with the lúss of 
e\ eral thou- 
sand men. Pelissi('r followed out hig plan "ith mathematical 
inexorablenes
. FrOlH the 1 üth of August on, t he rain of cannon- 
balls wa.c; so teniLle that in three days 3000 U\1

ians "ere killed 
or "ounded Ull the "a]]s and in the street
. Eight hundreù can- 
non were directed ag'ai n
t the city. The carth quaked, aud the 
inhabitants were stnpefie(1. There was no more thought ofrel'airin
 
the works which were Lattered ùown. A
ainst snch an infernal 
tire ('n'n Todlebeu's sl.i:ill couI(l do nothin
 more. It wa
 one con- 
tilHIl'J tlmnl!er-clap. TI)(, Hnssian 
nns \\ ere no long('r c:1pablc 
of answering- the fin'. It was dccid('(l to make a g(\ncral as
ault 
on tll<' Hth of f'l'ptt'lIlher. .At ('\adly mid-day tlw c:nmonad(' of 
tl)(\ allies slHl(lenly ceased alon
 the whole line, and at the 
arne 
Ilwment the French c1ash('(1 upon the 
ralakoff tower, w hilt\ t hp 
EII.
lish char
('d the I :f 1 clan, :l saw - 
h:tp('d fort ifìr:1tion. TIll' 
FI'I>I)("h storming column un(lp1" 
ra('
rahon'
 )('ad ha(1 quickly 
s('alcd the uuter wurks uf the 
IalakofT, but withill they met with :1 
stuuLorll re
istancp; atlll when tll('Y IWll o\'erCUllle this t1le)' were 
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in danger of being blown into the air with the tower, for subter- 
ranean wires led fronl the l)owder Jnagazine to the city. These 
were lJuickly sC\"ereù, and a trench slluk. The Freudl also C:lI'- 
ried the 1ittle Heùau and the Central Dastion, but lost 7300 lllen 
in these assaults within a few Lours. The English were less 
furtunate. K ot\\' ithstallding a terrible fire of grape - shut tht'Y 
forced their way intu the great Hcdan, but were driven out again, 
with a loss of 2400 nlCn. l\fter the capture of the l\Ialakoff Se- 
bastcpol was no longer tenable. Prince Gortschakoff, who haù lost 
13,000 men in this attack, blew up the remaining fortifications 
on the southern side, sunk the rest of his ships, fell back to the 
north siùe of the bay, and took up a strong position in the 1110un- 
tains to the east. 11ere he was in COI1lll1unication with PCl'ekop 
and the other parts of Russia, and had for tbe time nothing to 
fear froln the allies, who were embarrassed with their own losses. 
Enormous stores of 111aterial of war and wood for ship-building 
were found in the city. The siege had lasted cleven lllonths, 
greatly exhausting all the Lelligerents. All wished for peace; 
and, fortunatc1y for Russia, on the 28th of Kovelnber I\:al's, in 
Asia )linor, surrendered to General 
Iuravieff, after it had been 
gallantly defended for several 1110nths by the conllnandant, \Vas- 
sif Pasha, with the assistance of 'Yllliams, an Englishman, and 
I{ITIety, a IIungarian. 
Casting this victory into the flcales, Emperor Alexander sent 
Count Orloff to the peace congress at Paris. l\t this congress, 
besides nll
:3ia, France, Eugland, .Austria, and Turkey, Sardinia 
also took part in the persons of Count Cavol
r and the l\Iarquis 
of Villamarina. Prussia, too, was finally drawn in by reason of 
certain changes in the \Tienna treaties. The Peace of Paris was 
signed on the 30th of 
Iarch, 1856. Ilussia regained Sebastopol 
and w hate\rer else she had lost, anù had, on her part, to restore 
l{ars, ceùe to Turkey a slnall strip of land at the 1l1Outh of the 
Danube, and renounce the protectorate of the Danubian princi- 
palities and the Grecian Christians in Turkey. She was to erect 
no more arsenals 011 the Rlack Sea, and to maintain no more 
ships of war there than Turkey. The passage of the Danube 
was declared free, the integrity of the Porte nffirmed, and the 
Christian subjects of Turkey, whose equality with the Tllrl
s be- 
fore the law had already been proclaimed, placed under tlw joint 
protection of tlw g'l'cat powers. 
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By these provisions it was intended to t1ke away from Hus,;ia 
thc power and the opportnnity to interfere> in the internal aiIair:i 
of Turkey. .A long time would bc needed to gather btrength for 
=, new blow; but, however often Uussia. may be unsllcce<:.
ul, sh . 
,\ ill alwa) 
 renew the attempt until she ha
 plantcd her cro!'
 011 
tbe church of 81. Sophia. at Constantinople. Hut the belief in 
Hussia's boundless re
ources and invincibility, which Nichola::, had 
contrived to spread, "as gone. Germany was freed from HU
sian 
pressure. The first place, which Hllssia had occupied for a lon
 
t illll', was taken by Xapoll'on, who from a de
pised part.!cnu had 

llddl'lIl}' hecoll1c it. very eourteollsly treated /lwjCtst!/, to whose 
valaée princes made thcir dutiful pilg-rimagc:-,. France shone once 
lI10re ill her old military glory. fo;he wa" the first great PO\\ cr. 
..o-\\1stria and Pru
sia wcre condemned to impotence by their per- 
petual rivalries. The rest of <i-ermany was treated like a baby 
t'earccJy out of long-clothes. England, which had accomplished 
nothing great, either at sea or on land, was re
ar<l('d a
 on the 
decline. The chancellor of the Itussian empire, Prince Alexander 
(;ortsc1mkoff, a brother of the general, in his circular of Septem- 
LeI' 2d, 1856, described TIussia's new pro
rallim(' in the words: 
u ltl1s
ia docs not repine, she collects herself" (" La Russie ne 
houde pas, cUe se 'l'ccueille "). A
ainst Austria, w hid. had" aston- 
i
hed the world by its ingratitudl'," Uussia cheri-;hc(l a most l)it- 
tel' grudo'c , while it recognized l)rus
ia'8 f:l\ oraLIe attitude b y 
, ;::) , 
friendly approaches. 
...\ccordin
 to the I"tatellll'nt of liÏs physicians, the" sick lllall " 
was onee more in a tJlOl'oug-hJy normal condition. That a part of 
his dominions-his Christian subjcct
-\\as plal:cd under thc guar- 
dianship of the 
n\at powers was proof of something élLnormal. 
In t he IUl
titsll(}"if of G ulhane (Xo\'l'm her 3(1, 1830) 
ultan ALdul 

ledjid had aJreaùy granted all his suhjects equality before the b\\. 
After the Crimean war, at the instance of the Engli
h amh:1s
a- 
dol', Lord de HedclifIc, he issue<<l the so-called flat flu1JlllYltn of 
FI'Lrl1ary 8th, 18,jû, by \\ hich the Chri
tians were 
1"antec.l equal 
rights with the Turks in all resrect
, and all difference betwccn 
the two in pulitical life was to be rellw\'ed. Hut if it i
 not in- 
frequently the case that the performanl:cs of Christian soyereigns 
fail to correspond \\ ith their promi
es, what \\ag to be e
pecteù 
1'1'0111 a 
lolla""l1ecbn, \\ ho was not, c\ cn actin
 nccol'llin
 to his 
0"\\ II frcc-will1 The terrible atroeities \\" hie!. t IH
 Turki
h }'l)pula 
]:! 
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tion in Syria, and especially in Dmnascu!';, perpetrated upon tIle 
Christians in the year 18ßO, which ga\re the French occasion to 
occupy Syria fnr t{'n ITIonths, demonstnlted the hatred of Chris- 
tians cherished by the Turkish race. Ahdul 'fedjid died, just at 
the end of that occupation, June 26th, 1861, ha,'ing dissipated 
his powers in the delights of the harem. IIis brother Abdul Aziz 
succeeded him, and, after some fceble attempts to bring about a 
better condition of affairs, fell into the same coursps. lIe was un- 
able)o prevent 
Ioldavia and 'YaHachia, which had in 1859 chosen 
Colonel Alexanller Cousa as their hospodar, from procJaimilJ"; 
their union, nnder the name of R011l1lallia, on the 23d of Decem- 
ber, 1861. This reduced the 
mzerainty of the Porte to a mere 
shadow. The caprice and extravagance of the new prince finaJIy 
brought about a conspiracy, allll in the night of February 23d, 
1866, he was surprised in his palace and compeBed to abdicate. 
Prince Charles of IIohenzolJern - Sigmaringen was chosen in }lis 
place, and confirmed by the Porte as hereditary prince of nou- 
mania. 
Greece' was very much dissatisfied with the Peace of Paris, 
l\"hich gnol'anteerl the Turkish boundaries. Ilcnceforward IGng 
Otho llad a (lifficult position. The nation could not forgive him 
for having shown no enterprise or military amhition during the 
CrinlCan war; and from that time on he was regnrded as wholly 
unfit to carry out the" great idea" ùf a great Greece and trans- 
fer his residence to Constantinople. 'Vhen the Italian canlpaign 
of 1859 was decided in favor of the principle of nationality, and 
when, in 1860, Garibaldi set out upon his expedition to Sicily and 
Naples, and in 1862 attempted to raise the whole shore of the 
.AdI1
atic Gulf for the conquest of Venice, the IIe]]enes asked them- 
selves whether tllat which the Italians had striven after with al- 
Tllost complete success was to he forbid<lrn thcm-whether they 
did not have the same right to give car to their Grecian brothers, 
who were sigllÍn
 under the yoke of a barbarian people, and unite 
into one state all the Grecian provinces of the Olympian penin- 
sula. Ita]ian :lgf'P
J
, ana eyon the Italian atn hassador in Athens, 
stirred the fir'c. In February of 1802 a military insurrection 
broke out in Nauplia. This was put down, but the rebels foulHl 
l{in
 Ot!IO a lenient judge. [n Oetober, while tlre king and IIÍg 
wife, 
\malie of Oldenburg, were \'isiting the Peloponnesus, tllo 
cities of ,r unizza, Patras, and Athens ro
c a
ain::,t him. 1\ pro- 
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vi:;ional government waq formed, and Otl1o ùecJarcd dethroneJ. 
On the news of this military conspiracy the royal pair returneù 
to l'ira'us (October 2:3c.l); but they \\en' nût allowed to lanel. 
They 
ailed back to Salamis, and embarked on an Eno'li
h t-hi l ) 
. 
 
for Trieste, whencc they rcturned to their nerm'm home. The 
Greek
 then chose l'rincc Alfred, Queen \Tictoria's 
econd son, 
to he their kin
; Lut. the English caLinet declincd the honor. 

Iarch 30th, 1863, they made Prince neor
e of GlücksLurg king, 
whose father hall Leen designated ùy the Lonùon protocol as 
the futnre king of Denmark. The young Ueorge I. landed in the 
Pira.'lls October 30th. lie had Inade the union of the Iunian 
islalHls with Oreece a condition of acceptance, allll England haa 
con
eeted to the nnion. Thc Greek nation regarded it as a Iud,,)" 
0111en that the new king brought this acquisition with him as a 
dower, as it were, and hoped that he would satisfy the national 
expectations with regard to Turkey. This hope fonnd confirma- 
tion in 1866, on occasion of the rebellion of the Candiotes again
t 
Turkey, when IGng George did not pre\"ent the fitting out of ex- 
peditions to Crete, :md openly took the side of the reùels. 
This hostile attitude on the part of G."eece anù the reLellions 
in the Græco-Turkisb pro,.inres were greatly encouraged Ly Hus- 

ia so long as it was a question of attac1"ing Turkey, and not of 
dividing it. If it c[tme to a di\'ision uf Turkey, Greece was cer- 
tain to finù in Hussia a ,'ery self-
ceking co-hcir-not merely in- 
clined to c1aim for hers(.1f tho "hole inheritance, Lut cven to 
swallow Grecce itself. Indeed, :Kicho1as, in his conrer:-:ations with 
Seymolll', would hear nothing of tile enlargement vf Urc
ce, not 
to speak of the rt'-establishment of a H}zalltine cllIpire. 
Alexander II. proclaimcd himself at the out
et a promoter of 
cidlization. A meeting which IIC had" ith Napoleon in 
tutt- 
gart, at the ('onrt of I\:ing \\ïllimn of \YÜrtt'mherg (
epteInù<.'r, 
1857), establishe<l friendly per
onal relations between the two em- 
perors. ...\t homc he endeavored, by the construction of railroads, 
hy cOlnnlercial treatics, and by irnpro\.cluent of the 
ystem of in- 
structiun, to lt
al the wounds the country had receiH'l1, and to 
rill Russia more and Inore of it
 ...\siatic form
. IIis most impor- 
tant mea"ure, requiring courage no les
 than sagacity and gOat} 
intentions, inasmuch :I"" 23,000,000 of his sllhjl'C'ts were slares, 
W:IS the abolition uf f;la\pery. 
crfs of the pe:\:,ant c1a:,s were to 
receIvc from their owners [t certain amount of land, and in a term 
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of years, by a sort of redemption, consisting in money or other 
f,en'ice s , this wa
 to become their own property. Serfs engag-ed 
in manufactures and household sel"\yants were to Le freeù frum 
their obligations tú their former masters within two years. .Alex- 
ander set a good example; he freed all the scrf
 on the imperial 
('states, :mtl bestowed upon then) without payment the lanùs they 
farmed. Neither the opposition of the nobility, whose power was 
enJangered, nor the risings of peasants, who found it 1110re desir- 
able to acquire their land without redemption, could check the 
Czar in the prosecution of lJis work of civilization. IIis mani- 
festo of :\Iarch 17th, 18G1, clearly showed his purpo
es, anù the 
execution of those purposes 111ust inevitably work a total change 
in the social and political conùition of Russia. 
In the lnidst of these reform n10\J T en1ents occnrred a new ro- 
lish rebellion. .Although Alexander had improved their condi- 
tion considerably, both frOln a Inaterial and sentiu1ental point of 
view, and was planning still further improvements, yet after the 
Italian war of 1859, where the claims of nationality had won the 
day, there aro
e a great agitation among the Poles, and they once 
Blore looked to France for help. The erection of an independent 
kingdom with the old boundaries as they had existed before the 
fh'st division of 1772 was the ainl of the agitat.ion. FrOlTI X OVCln- 
Ler of 1860 onward memorial ll10urning solemnities on a grand 
scale in IlOIlOI' of the beginning of the revolution of 1830, of the 
hattle at Grochow, and of Prince Czartoryski, who had died in 
Paris, kept political passions alire. The middle classes in the 
cities, the students, and the noman Catholic priesthoud were the 
main-stays of the n10ven1Cnt. On the death of Prince Paskevitch 
the Czar made Prince GOl'tschakoff, the defenùer of SebastopoJ, 
Governor-general of Poland. The Polish marp;ra\'c 'Yielopolsl
i, 
a 1110derate patriot, was his CO:ltljl1tor, intrusted with the aùminis- 
tration of tbe depal'tInent of rrligion and instruction. But no 
concessions satisfied the people. They made ll10urning the na- 
tional color, and sung revolutionary hYlnns in the churches, while 
the nobles employed the Agricultural Society for their political 
cnds. Defore long there were collisions in 'Yal'saw between the 
people and the troops. October 14th, 1861, Count Lambert de- 
clared all Poland in a state of siege; and G(.neral Li.itlers, who 
removed the state uf sit'gf', ('an
('d the arrl'st of s0\'eral 1'1', Ilui- 
Ilcnt HIen. But the 
I)VerIllnellt <li(! lIot umit cOllciliatory 11 leas. 
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111'(':;:'. The pricst FcIinski was namecl ..\rc'll1Ii:--hop of 'Yar

\\...; 
(;i'ancl-dllke 'onst:mtine, the C.lar's brother, '\il
 maclc (
o\l'1'nor 
of Po!aIHI, awl \\ï('lopolski intrusted, lInd('r him, with the ci\ iI 
ndmini:-otration. A s('rie
 of national r('forlll:i },('
an. Hut the 
population of \Vargaw W:l:, unùer the ball of a conspira,.y. .At, 
tempts 011 the life of (
ctleral LÜùel's, the Uranù-ùuke, and \\ïe- 
lopol...ki rcvealed the tllre:ltcnin
 aby
s. In order to f,{et rid of 
the revolutionary clements in tIll' population, in the night of Jan- 
uary 14th, 18G3, the 
o\'ernruent resorted to a forcible consrrip, 
tion, :1lthou
h no conscription h:ul taken place for several )"ear:-" 
a11l1 all tl:
 young IJ}('n in 'Varsaw who were re
anled a:i su...pi- 
CiOllS were seizcrl and forced into the army. This led tt) ch'il 
war. A pro,'isional natiunal government was formed, whi('h sun}- 
moned the people to fight fur freedom, anù sought to win the 
hitherto halting peasants by prOluising thenl the free and heredi- 
tary possession of the land they farmed, if they took part in the 
national battle. General )Iieroslawski was named ùictator, a mall 
whose name was known from the years 1848 and 1849; but after 
a few days he was l)eaten by the Hussians, and fled to Prus
ia. 
Langicwicz, of Posen, succeeùcù him as ùictator, but held the ùi.
- 
nity for a few days only. 
Iarch 1 üth, he had to flee. He tuuk 
refuge in Austria, and after a long confincment received pcrmi..- 
si()f} to emigrate to SwitzC'rbnd. 'I'll(' national go,'('rnmcnt tlll'lI 
resumerl the conduf't of affair
, :111(1, like a ,r ('hmie trilnJn:11. 
idc 
hy 
i(le with the of1ìcial nl1

ian 
o\'f'rllmL'nt, i:-:--ll('cl (,oHlmancl..;, 
It.'vip(l t:1X(,
, and d('alt out l1l':ltlt. The irn'.
1l1ar warfare in thr 
Pulish fûrests coulù not ('n(lure forever, nor could tlH' revolution- 
a:. y tribunal in 'Varsaw long continue to maintain itsclf, especially 
aft('r \\
il.lopolski wa
 di
mis
ed and the ener
etic Gencral ner
 
placccl at the head of the administration, October 31 
t, ISG3. 
The whole land was full of Uussian soldiers. In Poland, Podolia, 
and the Ukr
ine the nobles were rendercd haflnle:;;
 by impri:;on- 
tll('nt; an extraordinary income tax wa:; Ia
d on the Homan Cath- 
olic clergy; and the peasants were" on by bestowin cr théir farms 
on thclll as thcir own private property. In Lithuania General 
[ll- 
rm'il'ff waged a war of e)..tcrmination a
ain
t the Polish clemcnt. 
The insurrection wa
 quelled at the end of the year 1863, and 
the ltu
sian chancellor, Prince Alc).ander GortschakotI, was able 
to inform the Frcnch cahinct that there was no further occ:1
ion 
whatc,Ter for political notes. 
apoleon had endea,'ored to utilizo 
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this opportunity, also, to act as arbiter of Europe. nut he got no 
farther than identical notes (notes of iùentical tenor, but not pre- 
scnted jointly) from France, England, and l\ustrin, to which Oort- 
schakoiI replied that the rebellion would be quelled the more 
quickly the l110re energetically those powers held dO\\'11 the revo- 
lutionary party in their own lands, and the less they cncolll'n
cd 
it in others. Englnnd and Austria were not willing to cngage in 
war with TIussia on Poland's account-which would have signified 
for 
<\ustria the cession of Galicia-hence Kapoleon attempted to 
extricate himself from the embarrassment by proposing a general 
congress, to play the part of a suprCllle .Areopagus in a11 Europenn 
affairs. The congress never came into existence, and the death 
of the King of Denmark brought quite different complications 
to the foreground of the political stage. l}russia had once n10re 
shown her Russian sympathies, and on February 8th, 1863, she 
concluded a secret treaty with TIussia for the suppression of the 
Polish I'ebellion. This 111et with decided protests in the Prussian 
Chanlber, as well as froin foreign cabinets, and was never c:HTied 
out. 



 19. 


IT ALlAN 1V AR. 


COUNT CAMILLO CAVOUR, who had been n1inistcr-presidcnt in 
Sardinia since 1852, laid before the peace congress in Paris a 
Jnemorial to the cffect that Europe could not conle to a lasting 
peace until the national de1l1ands of the Italians were fulfilled. 
These demands were specified as follows: that the great powers 
should rccognize the national unity of Italy; that Austria sho
ld 
grant a liberal constitution in the Lornbardo-Venetian kingdoll1 ; 
that the foreign troops should be withdrawn from the States of 
the Church, and that the government of those states should be 
administered by a temporal gO\Ternor under the suzerainty of the 
rope; and tbat the arbitrary systenl of administration in Naples 
and Sicily should be brought to an end by an intervention. These 
demands could not be discussed at Paris, nor did they claim dis- 
cussion there, but the 1llere TIlention of snch a programme, the f'\'i- 
dent approval of France and England, and the malicious pleasllre 
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which Hu
sia scarcely concealed, all indi('atl'd that tIle It:lIian 
question would come up for 
olutioll as soon as the Eastcrn \\
 
fairly scttlcd. 
The moment "as not baùly clloscn. .Austria, tlJC state" ith 
which battle must be ùOlle, '\as completely isolated. To outward 
appearances it had enormous powcr at its di
posa1. Its pro\- ince
 
had a popubtion of 38,000,000, and inexhaustible resources. In 
the Diet its word wa3 still law, and in Italy every state but Sar- 
ùinia obcycd its behcsts. l
llt in its intcrnal administration, ca
t- 
ing aside the experienccs uf the late revolution-;, it clung tu an 
effete system. On the 3d of Deccmber, 1851, the constitution 
wlJÏch had been pr(Hllldg-ateù on the 4th of 
larch, 1840, was re- 
pealcJ, and aL
uluti:-,1O ag-:lin le
orted to. The concordat of ..\u- 
gl1
t 18th, 1 ö55, accorded to the Homan Catholic clergy unlimited 
intlucllcc OH
r cJncation and the Press, and 
acrifi('cd actual ri
hts 
of thc throne and the country to the papal stool. TIeIigious in- 
tolcrance, infringelllcnt on the rights of the non-Catholics, un- 
warrantable interference in the reliO'ions education of children- 
., 
the
e were the order of the ùa'-T. The lio'ht alld air so (''\sential 
J 
 
tl) healthy political Jife were conscquently excluùed. U ndcr such 
conditions Jleither thl' inteIligence nor the 
clf-
acritiein

:, enthu- 

iastie p:ltriotism so necessary in 
r('at political crises coul(l c\i
t. 
Austria's prepouùcranee in the Diet was not likely to be uf much 

ervicc in a foreip:n war not directly affecting (;erillan territory; 
although most of the U('rman governments certainly <1i(1 seck 
11l'1- 
tcr unùer the ùoublc ea
le, and aùministercll their affail'
 acconl- 
ing- to the wishes of Austria. jfarch 27th, 1 HJ2, the con
titution 
of Electoral Hesse, which had been aaopted in 18:11, \\"a
 repeal('(l 
by the Dict a
 irreconcilable with the laws elf the confederation, 
and another constitution, reducing- nil popular rig-lit:; to an illu- 
sion, wa
 publi:-òhed by Tla:,
eJlpfll1
 without con'ultin
 the f('pn'- 
sentatives of the people, al1(1 this 
rie\.anc(\ Insted nnti118ü2, \\ hen 
Prus,ia finally enterf'd thp li
t
 for the restoration of the con
titu- 
tit>n of 1 R31. In jrecklcnbur
, after tht:' "fllndarnentallaw" of 
18-lÜ had bcen set asi<le, that of 17 33 Wfl
 rakcd out to ..atisfy 
the demanJ
 of the petty noble
 who played at pasha there. l
ut 

\ ll:,tria <1eriveJ no tangible a(h"anta,!!e fl"om thesp imitations :mJ 
thi
 
ympathy of 
cntimcnt on the part of tho 
econ(lary and l('=,!'-cr 
German 
tate
. Durin,
 the Crimean war the ];amherg confer- 
ence hm] proved that t la(l
(' 
tate
 ('onl
I agrpp npon no (iccide,.l 
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course of action; and even if they could have agreed upon such a 
course, that was still far removed from putting" their decision into 
effect. Everything llependeJ upon the attitude of Prnssia. Only 
when she was sure of Prussia could 
\ustria command the forces 
of all GerIl1any; otherwise scarce a battalion was at her disposal. 
Prussia was also pursuing a reactionary policy. By n1Cans of a 
pliant chamber, the l\Ianteuffcl n1Íni
try, despised both at llOme 
and abroad for its small-mindcùness and lack of intelligence, was 
endeavoring in a constitutional way to aItCl' the constitution for 
the worse. 1Io\\'ever, there was no lack of light in Prussia. In 
spite of Cu1tus-minister Ranuler and his school-laws, there was 
hardly any place where the sciences had made such progress. 
Such names as .J.\Jexander \Ton IInmboldt, Carl Ritter, Ranke, and 
Jacob and \Vilhelm Grinlln were mnong the most honored in all 
Europe. During the lifetime of :Frederic \Villiam IV., a man at 
home only in peaceful pursuits, no change in the system of gov- 
ernment was to be expected. In one matter only, in the Dlatter 
of the German Zoll-verein, Prussia won a victory over .Austria. 
The latter, jealous of Prussia's successful conduct of the Zoll- 
verein, demanded admission. Prussia, opposed by the go\-ern- 
nlents, especially t110 south German ones, but supported by t110 
tradesmen and manufacturers, refused to yield to this deman<l, 
and forced 1\m;tria to be content with the conclusion of a COlll- 
mercial treaty (Fehrnary 1 üth, 18;)3). At the Rame time I)ruR
ia 
acquired from Oldenburg the port of Jahd('hl1
('n, which affordf'd 
a secure position on the North Sea for the creation of a navy. 
On only one other occasion di<l IGng Fl'edel'ic \Villiam seem in 
danger of becon1Íng- involved in war. September 2d, 1856, Count 
Frederic de Ponrtalès set himself at the head of a small royalist 
party, planted the Hohenzollern flag on the castle of Neuchâtel, 
and overthrew the repn blican governlTICnt, which had in 1848 
freed the canton from Prussian suzerainty and changed the prin- 
cipality to a repnb]ic. nnt at the end of two days this royalist 
riot was suppressed, and the leaders imprisoned. Prussia de- 
manded their release. Through French lTIediation a conlproD1Ïse 
was brought about between the two parties, who were already 
arming, by which the royalists were rc1eased and the I{ing of 
Prussia renounced 11Ïs claims on Ncnchâtel (l\Iay 2ütlJ, 1857). 
But :Frederic \Yilliam's days were numbered. In that same year 
he was attacked by an incurable disease of the brain, and on the 
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:Jd of October, 1857, he was obliged to appoint lais 1n'otlacr, tho 
Prince of Prnssia, a.., hi:i l'eprpseut:lti\'e. The. disease became 

() alarmil)t, that a mere rt' l H'cscntatioll \\as no 10nO'er sufficit'nt , 
n 
 
and on the 7th of October, 1858, the Prince of Prll
sia assnlllt'd 
the completC' dire('tioll of th(' ndministration under the title of 
Hl'
cnt. Thi
 arrangcmcnt lasted until J aunary 2tJ, 1 HG 1, on 
which day Frederic \\ïlliam 1\-. died at Hans Souci, anù the 
Prince of Prussia succeedeù Lim :13 King \\ïlliam I. The now 
Idng was not of a romantic temperament, but a practical, COI11- 
JnOIl-sense man, in the full ,'igor and freshness of mind anù bOlly. 
] Ie was far from believing in Lis Lrothcr'-; systeln of goyernment., 
(.speeially Ji:..;appro,.ing- of the o\crweening' influence which h:HI 
been accordcd to <:crtain of the persons by whom he was sur- 
rounded, null he clearly perceiyeù what Prn
sia and Germany 
needed. Austria coulù not expect to find him as pliable m; his 
brot]ler. The" new era" in Prus
ia, which manifl
sted itself un- 
der the IIohcnzollern-Sigmaringen ministry in a more indepen- 
dent attitll(le in foreign politics, began with thc regcncy. The 
disgrace of Dronzell and Olmütz, the insultin
 arrogance of Princc 
Schwarzcnoerg, whose aim had ùcen to reduce Prussia from a 

reat power to a second-rate German "tate, were dcepl)" felt hy 
tho:..;e now in authority. They manifested in all mattf'rs a lively 
feeling with regard to Prussia's greatnéss and Germany's military 
position. 'Gnder the late government .Austria had succeeded in 
defeating l)rnssia's plans of ag-
l'andizelllent in Electoral IIl'

(', 
in Sdllcswirr-Ilo]stcin , and in t]1O matter of the 1 T nion, and had 
ü 
forc
d her troublesome ri'''ll back into the old Brandenùurg path
; 
Lut now it was ...\u
tria's turn to tremble for her position. Fl'l\(I- 
eric 'YilliaIll mi
ht ha'"e 
aiJ of his brother, quoting the words 
of Frederic the Great's father: "There stands one WllO will a\"ellp-c 
Inc." After the death of behwarzenber
, in 1852, his snccc:,:'\or, 
Count Buol-Schallenstein, ]aad pur:-;uetl a more conciliatory policy. 
It was prineipall) the Italian question which compellcd him to 
:lIlnpt such a cour:-;c. The more likely it became that ban1inia 
wonld ha\"e an nlly in France, the Inorc Austria f;.h'o\'c after a 
I )rnssian alliancc. In the new era that alliancc could be won only 
!tv concec;sions in the management of German afIai
. 
oJ ..\llstria's position in It:
I.r was not much more 
atidactory. 
IIl
r immediate dominion cxtended o\"cr the Inost fruitful tracts 
in the \\ hole peninsula, comprising about onc-fifth of the total 
l
* 
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population; while in Tll:scany and illudcn<L tlw ruler
 were princes 
of the ...lustrian Jine, \\ out tu recei\"e thcir watch word from Vien- 
na. Furtherlnore, Austria had garrison - right in the important 
fortr('
ses of Ferrara and Piaeeuza, anù her influence was prepon- 
dcrant in Parma, ROUlC, and Xaples. But in a war for the inde- 
pell<lellce of Italy these vassal states would prove more of a bur- 
den than a help, for the relations of government and people were 
far worse there than in the lesser German states-even worse than 
in Electoral Hesse. 'Vith tbe fall of the Austrian don1inion all 
these thrones would not merely totter, but be altogether over- 
turned. In son1e of the Italian states the condition of things was 
such that one might have bclie\Ted hi!l1self in the midst of the 
densest barbarism of the l\liùùle .Ages instead of in the nineteenth 
century. The old Duke of :Modena, Austria's faithful squire, pur- 
sued his J esuitico-absolutist practices after the suppression of the 
revolution the same as before. Under Duke Charles III. of Par- 
Ina, a Spanish Bourbon, who made his English equerry, 'Vard, 
minister, despotisrn wreaked its hatred on all men of patriotic 
sentÏ1nents. In 1854 the duke was lnul'ùered in the public street, 
and in 185ü his favorite, Count Anviti, colonel of the gens d'a1-rnes, 
fell a prey to the daggers of the exasperated populace. In Tus- 
cany Duke Leopold's rule was as Inild as formerly, but the repral 
of the constitution and the influence exerted upon hÌ1n by the 
\Tienna cabinet were not forgi\Ten by the people. Pope I>ius IX., 
on his return from Gaeta, pron1Ïsed administrative reforms, but 
the terrors of the revolution had so affected him that he could 
not resolve to keep his pron1Íse. lIe wrapped hin1sclf more and 
more in the folds of his spiritual dignity, leaving the guidance of 
Peter's s11ip to Cardinal Antonelli, secretary of state, and finally 
fell completely into the hands of the Jesuits. The persecution of 
republicans was carried to the farthest extren1C. In 1854 there 
were 13,000 political prisoners in the States of the Churc11, and 
the po1itical fugitives from those s-tates numbered 19,000. In 
Naples, I{ing Ferdinand II., nicknan1ed I{ing Bon1ba by the peo- 
ple, filled the prisons and galleys with the opponents of his des- 
potism, s11utting up together political offenders of high hirth and 
the con1moncst criminals. lIe relied upon his Swiss Inercenal'ies 
for the maintenance of his throne, and was deaf alike to the 
warnings of the earthquake of 1857, which destroyed 20,000 
houses and buried 10,000 men; to the risings of Baron V cnti
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\ cl)
a (in Sil'iJy) allli uf (1ulolWJ Pisa(':lI1e; awl to tllc attempt of 
a suldier, .Milano, upon Li:; lif
. Frvm a dislike of the nei,
hbor- 
hood of Illen, he lived for the most part in rctirelllCnt in his well- 
guarded castle of Caserta, or al Gaeta. During the Crirnean \\ at. 
he "as impulitic enough tú blaze abroad his sympathy with Hus- 
sia, and to irritate the \\ estern powers hy no prohibition of export:-.. 
Gla<lstone's letter:; pilloriell hi:i de
potism before all Europe, anù 
1uade his ùJnasty an object of abhorrence in EngJand. 
In a war for its Italian possessions Austria would Le thrown on 
its own rcsourcc
. Lumbardy and Venetia were held do\\ n by 
l.rmed force, thp wdl-to-do citizeu:-; ëwd the rir]. nobles were e
a5- 
perated Ly police r(,
lIlations and illlpû
ts, and the property vf 
cmigrants was sequestrated. This occasioned diflìcuIties with Sar- 
llinia, which protested against 
lIch sequcstratiun, as many of the 
cmigrants were naturalized within its burders, and \\as supported 
in its protest by the \V cstern powers. The journey to Italy of 
the Emp('l'or Francis Joseph an<l his wife, Elizabeth of Bavaria, 
and their long residence in 
IiIan, in the winter of 185(;, did not 
nJake the slightest change in the rclations of government and 
people, notwithstanding- the proclamation of amnesty and the re- 
peal of thc sequestration law. Rccunciliation was wholly impos- 
sible. ThiR perpctual friction, this constant slármishing, this 
c- 
cret \\ aI', could cnd unly with the uth'l. destruction of one party 
or the other. Sardinia was working; a
ainst the Austrians with 
all its pow('rs, and was 
nppurteJ by a Press eager for war, hy the 
agitation of 
Iazzini and Garibaldi, anù by the Katiunal lTniull 
spread over all Italy. 

\miJ these wretched condition
, here re\ engeful reaction and 
there foreign rule, Sanlinia fOl"mecl an oasis. King- Victor Em- 
manuel h;ul a heart for Italy.:; grcatncs
, and ]lis policy wa:i dia- 
mf'tricallr oppu
ed to that of Austria in all respects. TIc carril'(l 
out thc provisions of the constitution in a liberal 
pirit, recei\"cc! 
all rtaly's fu
iti\"e patriots into hi:i !'tate, and broke cOlnplch.ly 
with nltr:nnont:me ideas, lInconcerlwcl at the ill-\\ ill of nome an(1 
its bishops. His go\'crnmrnt, cOllductcl1 by Ca\'our with bo]<lnes'c; 
an(1 
a
acity, "a
 regarded as the rcfug'e of an liberal a
pir:ltion
, 
ancl his dJnasty, which, altholl.
h ori
inating in French Savoy, 
Ira(l been naturalized in ltaly for centurie
, was regarded as the 
only national dyna4y in thc }lcuillsub. AIthou
h a 
tatc of 
scarcely 5,OOO,Oû\J illhabitallt
, yet SarJillia wa
 powcrful, for all 
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Italy stood behind it. This was not the first time it had cJwrished 
plans of aggranrlizement and nationality. At the beginning of 
this century, in London and St. Petersburg, the Sardinian states- 
Inen had urged the necessity of excluding Austria fron1 upper 
Italy, and erecting a strong north Italian ]ângdom. . In 1814 the 
Sardinian anlbassarlor at the Russian court, J o
cph Ie 
Iaistre, 
wrote: "Sardinia has no higher interest-and the interest of all 
Italy is the saIne-than that Austria should not possess one 
hand's-breaùth of land in the peninsula. The king 111ust nlake 
himself the head of the Italians; he nlust even call revolutionists 
to all ci,"il and military posts in the capital itself." lIe knew no 
other choice for Sardinia than either to be swallowed up by .Aus- 
tria, or to drive Austria out of Italy and set itself in her placc. 
If this ain1 had not been realized heretofore, the rcason was that 
Sardinia had Í1nagined it could vanquish Austria with the same 
systCln of government which Austria practised. Success was pos- 
sible only in case Sardinia reformed its systen1 frmll the very 
foundation, opposed to the Austrian principle of unchangeable- 
ness the ITIOst unshac1ded frcedom of development, and convinced 
all Italy that the new war was no Sardinian war, but an Italian 
one; no cabinet war, but a national one; that the interests of the 
house of Sa\Toy and of Italy were one and the same. Cavour was 
the fit'st to enter npon this policy. \Vithout a man like him the 
goal would have been unattainable. Enthusiastic for the inde- 
pendcnce and greatness of Italy, he was possessed of uncommon 
sagacity in developing the 1110st carefull y-spnn plans and prepar- 
ing for years the way to their execution; and in reference to the 
In cans he was too good an ltalian and successor of 1\Iacchiavelli 
to be readily disturbed by conscientious scruples. 
But with all this it would have bcen inlpossible evcn for a Ca- 
vour, depending on the resources of Sardinia alone, to have C01ne 
out of the struggle with Austria victorious. Only the heIp of a 
great power and Austria's isolated position at that time could 
have held out a prospect of victory. The fruits of the Cl.imean 
war were ripe, and Sardinia could receive payment for the assist- 
ance she had rendered. Even under the Tory n1Ínistry of the 
Earl of Derby the sympathies of England n1Ìght safely be relied 
on, for there was an almost morbid hatred 1l1anifested there to- 
ward l
ing Bon1ba, the papal rule, and the whole nomi
h-abso- 
lnti:-;t sy:-;telll in Italy. At the bare thought of the IIllngarian 
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rf'llf,lIinn all,1 tJH' ('rillH'an war I
ns
ia. fpH into 
n('h a ra.
(' that it 
conld scarccly wait for the moment to come wlH'n peaee should 
be dictated to Austria. Although ::;ardinian troops ])aù stood be- 
fore ScbastopoJ, Hus
ia yct displayed a sentimental fricnJ:-;hip for 
Sardinia. Great Hussia and little Sardinia pressed hands most 
affectiunately on occasion of a \ isit of the cmpresc:; dowager in 

lce in 185ü, and thc harbor of Villafranca was cvcn given up to 
the Hus
ï,.n fleet. 
But n10re important than this exchange of sentiments "ere 
Sardinia's relations to France. NapoJcon, delighting in his new 
rt)lc of conqueror, since the Peace of Paris the recognil.ed arbití'r 
of Europe, found the Austrian influence in Italy unendurahl('. 
Thig land aùove all, w her
, since the time of Francis 1., FrclH'h 
and Austrian influcnce had strugg-IeJ for the ma
terr, \\ here his 
gl"l'at kinsman haù won his first and 1110st splendid trillmph
, he 
re
arded as a political domain of France. It was his e
pressed 
wish to oppo
e in this field hi
 new public Jaw to the treaties of 
] R l,j; and a beginning had already been made by the occupation 
of Home in 18 !9. Nothing conld be more opportune for him 
than an alliance with Sardinia, which by the conquest of 
Jilan 
allli \T cnice was to become large ('nong-h to form a dam against 
Austria, and yet remain so small as con
tantly to need the hclp 
of France. Then his l >lall was to unite this north Italian kino o - 
ð 
dOln with the other 
tates of the peninsula in an Italian confeder- 
ation, like the powerless German one, and by means of his pro- 
tégó play in Italy the part of a prvtector. 
An unexpected c\"ellt hastened the 1l1aturation of his plan
. 
Un the 14th of January, 1858, as XapoIeon was driving to the 
Opera with big \\ ifl', three pear-:;;haped bombs were hurIed at hi:; 
carriage. A llmnùer of pers()J)s were killed or wOl1nJeù, but the' 
impl'l'ial pair wel'(, only 
lightly hurt. The anthor of this tle:-;pl'r- 
ate ùeed Wa
 Felix Orsini. 1 Ie 1.:u1 Leen a member of the con- 
stituant assen1bly in Home, and then a pri::,oner in !\lantlla. \fter 
his e'scape from that p1ace to England he II:u1 formetl a con
pil'acy 
with three other refngecs-Pierio, Hullio, and (
omez-tu mm'(l('r 
the emperor. ltevengc was to be taken on him because he, who 
in 18:11 ha<l heen a<lmittetl to the CarlJ{)llal"ia, ha<l o\"(
rthr()wn 
the Homan repnblic, :-md wa:; now seeking to cast the 
h:\(lo\V of 
his 
apoleonie dL'
potislll o\'er the \\ hole continent. I li
 person 
appeared to .\Iazzini'
 party tho principal hinderance to Italian in- 
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depcndcnce, and it was resulred that he Hlllst fall. Ou his trial 
Or
illi stated that he had formerly regard cd Napoleon as ltaly's 
de
tincù savior, and, recurring to that opinion, during his impris- 
onment he addressed two letters to him. In the first of these he 
rcmindcd the emperor tllat " Italy's sons had shed thcir blood for 
his uncle," concluding with the words, "Free nIY country, and 
the ble
sing of 25,000,000 citizens will follow you into the next 
world." This letter was published in the French papers. Orsini 
and Pierio were executed, and the others transported. There 
cmne near being a breach Let wecn France and Englanà on account 
of a fifth con
pirator, a Frendnnan named Bernard, who had re- 
nlaiued Lehinù in England, and who was acquitted by an English 
jury. But, as England was bu
y in the East Indies, and Napo- 
leon had his Italian war on hand, a reconciliation was in the in- 
terest of both parties. This reconciliation was scaled, outwardly 
at least, by the personal participation of Queen VIctoria at the 
inauguration of Cherbourg harbor (.August 5th, 1858). The exe- 
cution of Orsini's testaulent, which was published at Napoleon's 
desire in the Ga;:etta Piernontese, progressed rapidly. In July, 
1858, Napoleon and Ca\?our had a l11ecting at the Laths of Ploln- 
bières, at which the plans with reference to Italy were rnatufed, 
and the treaty conditions agreed upon. On his return Cavonr 
visited \Villiam, the Prince-regent of Prussia, at naden-Baden, in 
order to insure Prussia's neutrality in the coming war with Aus- 
tria. The prince afterward said of him: "But he is really by no 
means so rC\Tolutionary as they say he is." Soon after Cavour 
sent !\rarqni
 PcpoIi to the Pru
sian lninister - president, Pl'Íncc 
IIohenzoIlerll, at Dusseldorf, to endeavor to procnre a benevolent 
neutrality. There was the lllOrc reason why Pl'u
sia. should pur- 
sue such a policy, b('cause, as he represented, she mnst sooner or 
later be drawn into the san1e national current in which Sardinia 
then was; for Ohnütz was for Prussia what Novara was for Sar- 
dinia. 
On the 30th of January the marriage of 'Tictor Emmanuel's 
eldest daughter, the Princess Clotilde, with Prince Napolcon 1Jn- 
napart(', J er0111e's 
on, took place. This marria
e formed part of 
the Plom Lières programme, and was to Jnake the new alliance 
still closer throngh the ties of relationship. A few weeks beforc- 
X ew-year's-day, 185Ü-on occasion of the congratulatory visits at 
the Tllileries, Napoleon said to the Austrian ambassador, Baron 
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IlüLncr: U I regret that our relatiun:, arc llut t;u goud a.., 1 could 
wish to see theul; Imt 1 Lcg you to inform the empcror that lilY 
pC'r
onal feelings toward him are eVCl' the f'ame." At the opeu- 
ilJ
 of the Sarc)jnian Chambcrs, January 10th, YÏctor Emmanuel 
cxpres
l.d him:-,df still I110rC plainly. lie said that, not\\ ithstand- 
ing all his respect for trcatie
, he could not be insensible to the 
cry of distre
 which \\as borne to hi
 ears frolH so many parts 
of Italy. In the Prl'bS of both countries much \\a!3 said about 
the" rights of nationality" and" revision of treaties." ....\ustria 
understood this languagl', and armed herself for war. 
\rel)(lukc 
:Maximilian, brother uf the empcror, whu as go\pernol'-gcneral Imd 
tried to make the hardship of foreign rule :1:5 light a
 po

iLle, 
\\ as recalled, the co un try placed under Inartial law, and troops 
upon tl'OOPS de
patched to npper Italy. Preparations \\ erQ not 
wanting on the part of Sardinia; and France held her best troops 
in ...\Igeria in rea(liness to en1bark at a moment's notice. lJiplo- 
Inacy still excrtcd itself to keep the S\\ ords in thcir 
hC:lth
. nut 
it was to no purpose that Lord Cowley, the Engli:-,h amba:-::-:ador 
in Pari5, journeycd to Vienna and spoke of concc::-,
ions; and nu
- 

ia's proposition of a congress of the great powers in wLich the 
Italian question should be decidcd pro\"cd futile. Austria well 
knew in whose favor the question would be decidcd, and pre- 
f('rred a 
pceùy dccision by arms to a 
tate of peace by \\ hich 
only her opponent
, who were not yet funy arJllcd, could profit, 
while she DIllst be financially ruineù. ,AccorJingly, on the 2;
a 
of April she announced in Turin, a
 her ultimatum, that 
hc 
would begin hostilities if the S:lrtliuian nrmy were not di
armcc.l 
within three day
. Un the 25th of .\pril 
ardillia refu
cd fl) 
comply with this dClnand, and on the following day Xapolcon 
cau:,ec.l hi:; :nllb:l:-:
ador in Yicnna to announce t11at he would 1'0- 
(I"ani the P assao'e of tbe Ticino bv the Austrians a-; a declaration 

 ;:, - 
uf wale un France. 
The 
\u'3trians cro
sed the Ticino on the :2üth of .April, and the 
war began. nut from the very outset blunder followed bhl11der 
on thcir ;side. Hadetzky, the conqueror of 1\ovara, bad died in 
the previons year. Count Francis nyulai was appointcd COlll- 
Inandcr-in-chicf in his placc; but, cxceptin
 his old IIungarian 
patent llf nobility, there wa
 nothin
 to di4ingllish him from 
common 1110rtal:-:. In the interests of ...\u:,tria thcre \\a.8 already 
ground for cumplaint that Fredl'ric the ('I"l':lf:-; 
tl"atC'gy úf 17.j(j 
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I,a,] not heen imitated, and that the Au
trians had not hrokrn 
into Sardinia in the middle of winter, as soon as they le.ll"ned of 
the conspiracy of Plombières, before there was a single French- 
man in the conntr\". As 10nO" as the Austrian O"overnnlent could 
J 
 0 
not bring itself to adopt so bold a course, it was the part of the 
commander-in-chief to move rapidly on Turin, destl.oy whate\'er 
troops and n1aterial of war he could find, and occupy tho roads to 
S:l\TOY and Genoa, in order to cut off the French divisions in de- 
tail as they came up, and dri\'o them back to their sl1Ïps and to 
the Il10untains. Instead of this, Gynlai occupied the Lomellina, a 
fruitful tract between the Sesia and the Ticino, and, as though it 
were a case at law, regarded this as a security, safe in the posses- 
_ sion of which he 111ight quietly observe the further coursc of 
evenis. In the mean tin1e some French troops, following thc 
land ronte, Inarched over 1\1ont Cenis and 
font Genèn'c; but tho 
greater number came by sea to Genoa, and among them Napo- 
leon himself, with his 1110st famous gencrals-:J1acl\lahon, Canro- 
bert, and Niel. Though IittJe morc than a theorist in the art of 
war, Napoleon assun1ed the chief cOll1mand of the Franco-Sar- 
dinian forces. Finally, in ordrr to ascertain the position of the 
enemy, Gyulai ordered a reconnaissance in force. This brought 
on the engagen1Cmt at 1\IontebeHo, 1\Iay 20th, which resulted to 
the disadvantage of the Austrians. Gyulai then turned l1Ïs atten- 
tion to his left wing. 1\Iay 30th and 31st, the allies defeated 11Ïs 
right wing at Palestro, while Garibaldi, with his Alpine rangers, 
pushed forward into the north of Lon1bardy, occupying COlno, 
and threatening :Milan. 
Gyulai could no longer hold his grounù. lie had to abandon 
the Lomellina, and on the 1st of June he recrossed the Ticino at 
Pavia. The allies followed l1Ím closely. For a time Napoleon, 
with his Guard, was in great danger at the bridge of Duffalora; 
but the arrival of 
Iac
Iahon, late though it was, decided the bat- 
tle of 
Iagenta in fa.vor of the allies (June 4th); for which ser- 
vice 1\IacßIahon recei \red the title Duke of 1\Iagenta. The Aus- 
trian soldiers fought heroically, but there was no head; no one 
knew who was commaIHler; the individual corps commanders 
were left to themsehTes. This defeat was followed by the loss 
of L01l1bardy. Gyulai abandoned 
Iilan and the other cities, 
blew up the fortifications of Pavia and Piacenza, recalled all the 
A ush'ian garrisons from the States of the Church, and fell back 
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with his whole army a('ro

 the )[irwio, to take up a po
ition un- 
<<11'1' cover of thl' fortrc
ses of the llllaùrilaterai. On the 8th of 
June, X npoleon nnd Yictor Emmanuel cntered 
Iilnn amicI the rc- 
joicings of the populace; and th
 former, in a proelamation to 
thc Italian people, declared that he had not come from s("lfì
h 
moti\'e
, but only to set It:dy free. Central Italy rose in revolu. 
tion behind the retrcatin
 Au!'tri:m:-ï. Duke Franci
 of 
Iodena, 
the ùowa
cr I hIChc
s Loni
a of Parma, \\ ith IlCr minor son Hob- 
ert, and Grand-duke Leopoltl of Tu
cany, had to leave their states 
and seek refuge in Austria and Switzerhnd, while provisional 

overnlnents were formcd behind them, and union with Sanlinia 
proclaimed. In nologna the papal lcgate had to withdraw with 
the Austrians, and the pcople proclaimed the dictatorship of Vic- 
tor EmmaIHH'1. Other cities also fell away from the 
tatcs of 
the Church, and it wa
 only the bloody storming of Perugia by 
the Swiss troops that 
tiIl held a few in check. 
To revive the fainting courage of his troops and restore unity 
amonf' his 
enerals, Emperor Francis Joseph joined the army and 
:lssnmed the chief command. ...\ll burned with impatience to 
avcn
c the defeat of 
Iagenta, so the emperor resolved not to re- 
main on the defensive and underg-o a tediong siege, but him
elf 
to attack the enpmy. June 24th, the 
\ustrian army \\n
 drawn 
up brtween the 
Iincio and Chiese in the form of a semicircl<" in 
ordt-r t,) advance upon tlip enrmy concentrically from t hrpc 
ides. 
Tlte line was too lono.-twl'h'e miles or thereaLout.-.; in e
tent-and 
::;, 
the centre wa
 too weak; fllrther, it wa.
 not properly supported 
ùy reserve troops. ...\ hl'i
ht by the rilla
e of Sulferino formed 
the central point of the centre. Fully informed of all the enemy's 
arranf;cmcnts, Kapoleon \\a
 not taken by surprise. Ilis main at- 
tack was directed an"ainst the weak centre of the Au
triall
. The 
0::'1 
Frerwh, whose long-range ri1le<<1 cannon g-a\"e them an ad\"antarre, 
charged tbe heights of ::;olferino se\'eral times, but were beaten 
back each time. At length, towarll e\"ening-, they were 
uccc
s- 
fnl, just as a terrific thunder-storm burst, putting an end to th(' 
hattle at mo!'t points. The ..:\nstrian
 retreated acro
s the llincio 
in good order, while General Benedek, on their right wing-, after 
havin
 twice l'epul
{'ù the Sanlinians at 
an 
Iartino, continued 
the fi
ht until about ei
ht o'clock in the e,'ening. On the side of 
the allies Oeneral 
iel, who cOIl))nanded the ri
llt wing, distin- 
guished hilll
elf 1l10
t, :lIll1 \\ ulIl,l 11:\\"c cunsideral,ly increased the 
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aIllOunt of the .Austrian losscs, if he Lad bccn opportunely sup- 
portcd by Canrobcrt. The Austrians lost 25,000 TI1Cn in dead 
and woundcd, 6000 prisoncrs, and 30 cannon. The French loss 
was 15,000 dcad and wounded; thc Sarùinians lost 5000 dead 
and wounded, and 3000 prisoners. rart of the blame for this 
catastrophe lllust be ascribed to the wretched army administra- 
tion. The negligence and peculation were disgracefuL Enormous 
supplics of -cattle, bread, and wine were paid for and never de- 
Evcred, so that the poor soldiers stalTcd for days together, and 
finaHy went into battle exhausted. It seenlS al1l1ost incredible 
that when Emperor Francis Joseph, in order to retake the lost 
position at Solferino, ga"e the command to bring the reserve ar- 
tillery into action, the answel' came that the artilJery and a cavalry 
division had marched off to the 1\lincio a couple of hours before. 
But it was not only the conduct of the Austrian army that dis- 
played a total lack of intelligence and strategy; the French gen- 
erals had scarcely given a single proof of strategical genius, an<l 
Napoleon himself was more indebted to chance than to the wis- 
dom of his calculations for his victories. This condition of af- 
fairs did not escape the observation of the Prussian staff, w hcre 
the art of war was pursued not merely as a matter of routine and 
Inechanical dexterity, but as a science, and the years 18üü awl 
1870 were prepared for with tranquillity, albeit with unremitting 
diligence. 
The allies followed the Austrians up, crossing- the 
Iincio on 
the 28th of June. They were re-enforced by rrince Xnpo]eon's 
corps, \\ hich he had collected in Tuscany after his landing in Li- 
vorno, principally for the purpose of winning the sympathies of 
that beautiful land for a French prince. ]Jut as the people did 
not seern in any way inclined to let their sympathies he won, ]1(' 
crossed the Po and joined the allied army. A Fl'cnch fleet ap- 
peared before Venice, and all Europe awaited the further dc\'cl- 
oprllent of the war, in which Austria scen1ed about to be assailed 
from two sides, west and south. Europe was all tIle more aston- 
ished by the news that a truce had been concludeù at Villafranca, 
July 8th; and on the 11 th of July the preliminaries of peace were 
arranged at a personal interview between Francis Joseph and N a- 
po]con. The world did not know ,vhether to be more surprised 
that Francis Joseph, after a defeat wllich ]1:u1 
erions]y weakened 
the encmy, should at once pay t]1e pricc of wm'; or that Napo- 
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Icon should pro\'c untrue to his programule-" Italy free to the 
A<lriatic "-aud after two brilliant victorieH be content with the 
Iialf În4ea,l of the whole. l('t the reasons for the :L('tiun of Loth 
monarchs wpre tolerably clear. X:lpoleon reC)uireù no fnrtlH'r 
vi,.t()rie
 to e=-,tabli
h his military reputation, wllile, on the other 
hatHI, tllOse alreal1y wnn had terribly thinned the ranks of his 
Lest troops; and while each ùay tuade it harder to rc-enforcc and 
supply his army, it was becomin
 ill the 
ame ratio easier for the 
...\ustrian
, who were approachin
 their ha
e of supplieg. At the 
same time a lluite ùifferent sort of war was now about to begin, 
ill which the impetuous charges anù irregular valor of the Zou,wes 
Wl're not of so 1111lch consequence. The siege of the forts of the 
<lllaclrilateral would certainly have been a worthy counterpart to 
ScLastopol ac;; far as the difliculty of the undertaking is concerned. 
There wa
 not much to win, and that a
suredly could not be won 
C}uicldy, but there was a great deal to lose. The turn which Ital- 
ian affairs had taken, too, was not at all to X apoleon's taste". 
That Sardinb shonl<1 aLsorh the whole penimmla, and grow into 
a 
tatc nceding neither mentor nor protector, had not been pJanne(l 
in Plombières; and yet that was what cverything was tenùing- to- 
warJ. The agreement there made concerned Lombardy, Venire, 
Parma, and l\Iodena, hut nothin
 further. The other vacant, or 
soon to be vacant, thrones Xapoleon wished to fill ,\ ith his kins- 
men jIm'at and Napoleon, a change which would have been of 
doubtful a(h-antage for Italy. f':u.Jillia 
eell1Cd to him large 
(,lIough by the acqnisition of Lombardy and the pro
pecti\'e ac- 
C}ui
ition of the duchie
, and according to his iùens French inter- 
{'sts required that Cavour's a\"alanchp f'honhl he conllna.lHled to 
halt. Hut even an emperor fin(ls it harù to deal with an avalanche 
a
 he \\'onl(1 with battalions. 
There were other weighty considerations ari
in
 from the atli- 
tlHlc of the German statef:., am()n
 which the political precedence 
as=--umed by France, and the cmbarra
smcnt of the German impc, 
rial "tate, had cansed great excitement. In sonth Gel"lnany open 
support of 
\ustria was called for, a11<l there was even talk of 
marching to Paris. In ncrlin the temperature Was con
iùeral)ly 
cooler. Francis Joseph had alre:l<ly sc'"eral times maùe overtures 
to the prince-reg-l'nt, a:-king fur l'ru:,:,ia'g alliance, and repre
l\nt- 
in
 the matter as one concerning not merely the 1)0, but, and in 
:l far higher degrl'e, the Hhine as well, 
o that no other choice 
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was left to rru
sia than, either in union with Austria and the rest 
of Germany, to fall upon France under favorable auspices, or, after 
an eventual defeat of .A-\ustria, to form t.he next objective of a Na- 
poleonic war, anù find itself in a position as isolated as that of 
Austria at present. The neplw\V had adopted the uncle's princi- 
pIe: "L'un après l'autre." Russia had been the first to suffer, 
then ..A.ustria, and after that it would be Prussia's turn, and even 
England would come in for its share. This was as certain as that 
the year 1805 (A usterlitz) was foIIowed by the year 180ß (J ena). 
Not until then would Leipzig aud 'Vaterloo be avenged, and the 
new Cresar satisfied. Owing to the impenetrability of Napoleon's 
plans, his notorious an1bition, and his desire, already several times 
manifested, to imitate his uncle in all things, these political max- 
inls and prophecies of the Austrian cabinet had something seduc- 
tive about them. Prussia's answer was not altogether unfavora- 
ble; but neither was the policy of the" free band," on which it 
laid so n1uch stress, entirely favorable, inasmuch as it contained a 
possibility of the n10st unfriendly intentions. In any case it was 
weU for Germany to ann. Prussia mobilized its whole army, pro- 
posed to the Confederation the stationing of the seventh and 
eighth army corps on the npper Rhine, and asked for the snpreme 
connnand oyer the united forces of Germany. It appeared detcr- 
n1Íned under certain conditions to assist Austria in asserting her 
c1aiu1s to her Italian possessiong, not, however, as a mediæval vas- 
sal, but as a European and German great power. Those condi- 
tions conecrned the internal affairs of Germany, where the Berlin 
caLi net, "hich seemed resolved to Inake up for the humiliation 
of Olmütz at one stroke, demanded a higher position in the Con- 
fed8ration for Prussia, and a Inore binding federal constitution in 
Jnatters concerning war. Austria acted on a principle similar to 
that which an Austrian minister had propounded during the first 
Silesian war, in 1741, and held that it would be better to cede all 
it
 Italian possessions to the l{ing of Sardinia than one foot- 
breadth of 1and to Prussia. In Austria it was believed that the 
Pru
sian longings after the hegemony, which Schwarzenberg's im- 
pOl'ions policy had once put down, were seeking opportunity to 
break out again with fresh violence, and hence Austria was ready 
to make concessions in ltaly, in order that she n1Íght be free to 
force her Prussian ri\'al Lack into its former modest po
itiou. 
She objected to Pru
sia's request for the chief conu11anc1, and 
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proposed tllat tlte princ('-rl'
t'nt 
llOul(1 assume tlte oflicc of com- 
mander uf the forces of the .onfederation, suLje ,t to tlte dirl'ctiun 
of a ccntral council of war at Frankfurt, instead uf takin(f intI) 
;-, 
Ilis 0\' 11 haw]"', as l'e
l'llt of Prll

ia, tlte chief dil"l'ction of the war. 
The eS
l'utial incompatibility of the pusitions of the two slates 
\\:lS most distinctly marked. 
This made it all tlte easier for .Napoleon to persuade Francis 
J o:,cph to conclud(\ a 
pcedy peace. By pointin
 out the l'rus- 
sian plan
, and holding before hiJIl the danger, in case lIe pro
c- 
cutetl the war in Italy, t11at Prussia would make use of his cmLar- 
rasslllt'uts to subduc tIte secondary and Je"scr German statcfol, 
ct 
IIl'r:--df at the head of tJel'many, and cxcluùe _\ustria altogether, 
aud laying on the color
 witlt unsparing Ilaud, he outwitted his 
opponent and won the 
amc.* In point of fact Xapolcon was 



 In con:.;itlering the cau:;e:; "hich inùuceù Austria. to consent to the peaee 
of Zurich it may be worth" hile to take into con
itleration Ko
suth's ne
o- 
tÏ:ltions with Xapoleon, "ith a yiew to a ri:,ing in IIun
ar}, 3S recounted in 
hi
 memoit,s. In 'lay, lSõ9, he had an interview "ith Xapoleon in Pari
, in 
which he rcfu:-ietl to excite a Hungarian rebellion simply as a ùiver:.;ion for 
.France anù 
;U'dinia" Lut engagetl to raise 200,000 men if ,Franee "ouId send 
an army to II ungary anti il"I'etrie\'ably commit herself anù Sardini:L to the 
cause of Hungarian independence. Kapoleon objected that the Englbh Tor)' 
caLinet, whieh \\ as ..\ustria's staunch and only friend, would be sure in that 
cn
nt to interveue, and KO:5
uth undertook to procure from the En
li:5h caLi- 
net written as..;urances of neutralit}' in ca
e the \\ ar wcre extcnded to Hun- 

ary. KO:"\
lIth, Teleki, antI Klapka cun:-:titnt
d thclBscln's a Xational Dit.cc- 
tOI'Y, allù the la:.;t t\\ 0 went to (;cno;\ to eollect a Hungarian )

ion, \\ hill' the 
fV('lIIer l"l'pairl'll to 
:II
lalttl. Ill' was sncce:-:sfnl ill hi
 nli5
ion; the 'I:m- 
chl'
t
r men ullited \\ ith the other Liberal:-:, and the Derb
 gon'l"llllll'ut \\ as 
o\'
lthro\Yn. Ko:-:
uth joined Xapolcou in It;lly ;Lfter the "attle of 8olfcrino, 
hl"ingin
 \\ ith hilll IH'i\'iLte written a:-:
Ul'anccs of neutrality-one of the l'ondi- 
tions of union e
act('d by the 
lanche:;ler men-from Lortll';llmcr:,ton, Lord 
John Rll:.;sell, and three other lllcmuers of the ne" cabinet. III the me.111 
titHe the Xational DircctOl'y had n('g;otiated an alliancè with Prince couza, 
the hv:-:podar elect of Mold;u ia and "r all:Lehia, by \\ hieh he was to reeci\'c 
the llukovina in return for his a:5
i5tanee, and arms rot' him:;elf anù the Hun- 

.ll'i:\lls had actually ùeen sent to him frolll }'ral1ce. Xl'gotiations of a ::>in1Ì- 
)a,' eharacter were pendin
 \\ ith the Prince of Sen ia.; and efforts were Lcin
 
made to 
ecure the co-operation of the Croatian
. Sapoleon had received 
from Hlls:,ia a
5urance8 of neutrality in case the war 
pread to I1ungar)', 1JUt 
had heen 01Jli
etl to 
ive countl'r-tls:"\urancl'S that no thrones Wl'('e to he 
('('('dl'tl for IIlclllhl'rs of hi
 family. TIll' IIlln
a('ian ll':.!;ion, eompo
ed of e'C- 
ill'
 a III I a. f('w HIlII
a..i:1II I'l'i
OIH'('
 of "a", II\)\\ 1III1Il111'retl -tooo, awl \\ ills 

apuJculI'
 appro\ al the XaliUlJal Uirl'dory hall prl'parl',1 a 11I:llIif(,..;tP, \\ hi.h 
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guilty of outrageous perfidy in making such representationg. It 
was he who as early as 1851 had, through nI. de Persigny, pro- 
"josed to IGng Frederic 'Villiml1 IV. a Fl'anco-Prussian alliance 
for the purpose of driving the Au!'trians out of Italy, to the ad- 
vantage of France, and organizing Germany in the national inter- 
ests, according to the wishes of Prussia. Anù it was also Le who, 
in February of ] 85Ü, offered Prussia 11ano\'er, IIolstein, anù Elec- 
toral IIesse, and consequently the IlCgemony in Germany, in case 
she would support him in the Italian war. On Loth occasions 
his proposals were rejected. Francis Joseph listened to N apo- 
leon's insinuations, and con
ented to cede Lombardy, with the 
exception of the fortresses of 
Iantua and Peschiera, to France, 
which was then to hand them over to Sarùinia. Italy was to con- 
stitute a confederation of states under tIle presidency of the Pope, 
who was to be solicited to introduce reforms in the States of the 
Church. The restoration of the sovereigns of Tuscany and 
Io- 
dena was to depend on their formal recall by their subjects with- 
out the intervention of any foreign power. 'Yhat had been pro- 
visionally agreed upon in the preliminary 
onsultations at "Vï11a- 
franca was ratified by tIle Peace of Zurich, X o,'em ber 10th, 1859, 
and _\llstrian influence in Italy Calne to an end. Although -,-
us- 
tria still retained V" enetia and a gmall part of LOlnbardy, yet the 
rest of Italy was lnaking such rapid progress in unification that 
on the next opportunity it would be able to clailll those territo- 
ries also as its property. 
The Italians lnade no haste hbout carrying out those provisions 
of the peace of Zurich which were rather in Austria's intercst. 
They would Lear no more of a system of small states. They 


was just about to be issued, calling upon the Hungarian soldiers in the Aus- 
trian army to join the French and Sardinians and fight for Hungarian free- 
ùom. Then came the truce of Yillafl'allCa. Kapolcon had made use of K05- 
suth to secure a bencyolent neutrality on the part of England, and to frighten 
Austria by the bugbear of a Hungarian rebellion. It might have been con- 
,'cnient unùer certain conùitions to have appeared as the champion of Hun- 
garian liherty, but as matters stood it seemed to him that nothing was to be 
r.;ained by the continuanee of the war. Rice and Savoy were his in any case, 
and the attitude of Russia must hayc scaled hi:; cúnvietion that Europe would 
never consent to a kingdom of central Italy for Prince Napoleon. ..As was 
the ca
e after the Cl,ilHPan war, he Honght to make friend;:; of the )[ammon 
of unl"Íghtf'ou;-;ne:-;g, and magnani/l1ow,:)y gave the half-beatcn foc terms which 
were calculated to win hi:; gmtituùc.-1'raus[alO1'. 
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wished for no federal state, much les::> a confeJe:ration of states, 
Lut for :L sin
)e state; awl tlley forcLmlcd little goo(l frotH the 
prc!;idcncy of the Pope, \\ hose government in l1Ïs 0\\ n land waR a 
genuine 1J1()nstrosity. They were angry with Xapoleon for not 
leadin
 them to the .Adriatic, awl hclped themselves all the more 

l'eedily ill central and southern Italy. The :Kational Ac;;scmLly 
in Bologna announced, on the lith of September, IB59, that the 
whole northern part of the States of the Church-the so-called 
}:milia-would not rdurn to the papal rule, but would unite with 

anlinia. Victor Emmanuel accepted their offer; anJ Kapoleon 
recommcnJeJ to the I)ope the voluntary renunciation of his right8 
ovcr th08e provinces-advice which the btter rejected. .A Fn'neh 
puLlication, H The POpl' allll the Congrc

," ill the composition of 
which Xapoleon wa:::, concerned, held in pro"pcct still furthcr ces- 
sions, for it propounded the 1na:\iln that the less ]and the l)ope 
has to rule, the oetter Pope can he be. 1>)' the plé!Jiscite of 
Iarch, 
1800, Tuscany, )Iodena, and Parma pronounccd for union with 
Sardinia; and, to give the lie to Xapoleon's professions that he 
did not draw the Rword for an increase of territory but for an 
idca, a pZróiscite "as tal\:cn in Kice and in S:u'oy, the }wrcùitary 
territory of Yictur Emmanuel's hou'-'c, which was intended to 
make the \\ orld hclic,"c tlJat thc va"t majority of the populat:oJ) 
wished for union \\ itl. France, the annexation of thcse tn Q prov- 
inces bcing onc of the conùitiuns '\apoleon ha<l maJe [&t l'lom- 
IJii'res. 
\Yith such pro
n\"s on the part of the national party, Xaple:; 
and 
icily could nut remain lJuiet. l
erdinallli 11. had dicd 011 
the 

d of 
lay, 185Ù, and bcqueathed the governmcnt to his in- 
e\pericncc,I SOli, Francis 11., who was in the leadin
-strin
s of the 
queen-mother and the C( mærillll. 
\t a time \\ hen all Italr wa!-\ 
like a ,r c"u\"Ïu:o., aL
olnti
m was rctaincd in Xaplc
 ae:; the system 
fraught with popular bk:,:-,in
, an (1 all the ('oUlI
cl
 ana warllin
:-; 
of th(> En
li
h nn(l French aInLas
;Hlt}rs rejected. The gl.Olllld 
was all the more favorable for the rc,'olntiollary attempb of the 

la/./.il1i
ts, awl they mana
ed, furt hermon.', to effect the tli:,,>l\arg-c 
of t he 
wi
s lI1crccnarie:-:.. the only troops on whom the kin
 cpuhl 
rely, at the 'Ocr) time "hen tilt') \\cre mv
t lJP("(.:-:....ary. In 6\pril, 
1 tWO, ontbn'aks OCf>111TPd in Palf'rmo :m(l 
(e:-"ina, whi(>h w"re 
(lltiekly 
uppre-;
c(l I ;ut 011 tho Hth ('f \Iay. naribal(li, with more 
than 1 UUU \"olu II Ìt'el":--. elll barke<l at Uelwa , 1I11der the '"en" C'"c:' úf 
.. .. 
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the authoriti('
. If his undertaking succeeded, the result would 
be accepted by the Sardinian govcrnment; if it failel1, it would 
1)c disavowed. Ou the 11th of l\Iay he landed near l\larsala, on 
the wcst coast of Sicily, under the protection of two EngJish cor- 
vcttes, and hy re-enforcements frOlu the island his forces were 
soon increased to 4000. lie issued a P roclamation assumino' the 

 
dictatorship of Sicily in the name of 'Tic tor EUlll1anuel, "l{ing 
of Italy." On the 27th of l\Iay he appeared before the gates of 
J>alernlo. In a few days one-half of the city bad been captured; 
but it was bonlbarded by the Neapolitan general, Lanza, who had 
a force of 25,000 Inen, and partially reduced to ashes. :Finally, 
on the 6th of June, Lanza, who had the whole population against 
him, had to capitulate and em bark for 1\ aples. 
\ few weeks 
later 
Iessina yielded, and all Sicily was free. Garibaldi, with 
5000 Inen, at once crossed the Straits, in which the Neapolitan 
fleet was cruising, and landed safely on the main-land. lIe met 
with no resistance anywhere. All the garrisons surrendered; ex- 
isting authorities laid down their offices; e\'erything went oyer to 
hiu1. llis 111arch through Itcggio, Cosenza, and Salerno was a 
triumphal procession; and on the 7th of September, almost with- 
out a military following, wearing the red blouse and the felt hat, 
he reached Naples by special train, and was receivcd by the pcople 
with inexprcssible enthusiasm. The day before Francis II. had 
left his capital and Cl11bal'ked for Gaeta. lIis army, about 40,000 
strong, retreated behind the V oltl1rno t<J the neighborhood of 
Capua. Too late he had decided to yield; amI after tbe surren- 
der of Palermo he restorcd the constitution of 1848, called a lib- 
eral Ininistry, and proffercd his alliance to Sardinia. This farce 
had already been so often enacted iu Naples that no one would 
believe him, and so there was nothing left but to retreat into l1Ïs 
fortresses before the revolution. 
Garibaldi now assnnled the dictatorship of Naples also. lIe 
cl1Crished the plan of 1l1arching into the States of the Church, 
after defeating the X capolitan royal troops, anù planting his Lan- 
ner for the second time on the Capitol ill ROl1le. lIenee he did 
not at once proclaim the annexation of Naples and Sicily, because, 
as he explained, his design was to proclaim the lGngd01H of Italy 
from the Quirinal. This aroused not ]llerely the Pope and the 
Homan Catholic world, hut a1:-ìo Napoleon. In the States of the 
ChurcIl cverything was ripe for revolt. "\Vhere no French troops 
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\H'r
 :.;tntioneù the Pope h:1ù already ceased to rule, anù ) et he 
wuuld hear nothing of mediation, and trusted tu the effect uf his 
rxcommunicatioll of the roLLers of Peter's Church, as thouf!h he 
lived in tho age of Gr('gory and Innocent, and not in a celltury 
which regards such things merely from the :mtiqnarian puint of 
view. The elergy in all countries were orùereù to agitate for the 
Peter's penny, and to per
uade young' mOll to enter the papal 
army, which was to be reorganized. The French gel}eral, Lalllori- 
cil're, a friend of 
ICl'ode, the n1Ïnister of war, was put at the 
hcad of this army; but it was not possiLle evcn for him to ae- 
complish the impossible. Xapoleon wished to wre
t the power 
from Garibaldi at any price, as he gue!'scù that 
Iazzini and the 
republican party were behind him, an(l frOln theul hc feared the 
worst in case they came into po!'
ession of Home. So on his 
journey through Savoy he caused Yictor Emmanuel to be inform- 
0(1 that he should ha\'c free scope to annex Le 
Iarche and UIll- 
In'ia to his kingdom, and to invado Kaples, in order to establish 
an orderly Inonarchical government there instead of Garibaldi's 
revolutionary dictatorship, provided only that he sLouJd leave 
Home it
e1f untonched and the so-called Peter's Patrimony, which 
the French" ould occupy. Thereupon Fanti, the Sard1l1ian min- 
i!'ter of war, occupicd Umbria, and General Cialdini entered Lc 
l\farche. Xotwithstandin
 the inferiority of his furce
, Lall1ori- 
cit,!"c confronted tllO tatter at CastcJfi(lanlo on the 18th of Sep- 
tember, but after a brief engagemcnt had to yield to numL('rs. 
'","ith a few folluwers he threw hilJl
e]f illto .Ancona, awl on the 

!)th of Sl'ptember, attacked by land and sea, lac an(l tho wlwlc 
g-arrison surrendered themseh'cs prisuners of \\ are _\ plébiscitt. in 
l;mbria and Le :\Iarche declared fur union with ban1inia. 
Victor Emmanuel arrived in Ancona on the üth of October, a
- 
snmed the chief command of his troop!', and marched to Xapll'
. 
Garibaldi was still there; and although he had about 25,000 llH'n 
under him, he had not yet succeeded in breaking through the 
V olt11rno line
, or per!'l1:1ding the :Keapolitan army to revolt. On 
Yictor Emmanuel's arrival, he made a soJell1n entrance into Xa- 
pIes in his company, and, after the accession of Saples to "idol' 
Emmannel had been proclaimed, 110 surrendered his dictator
hip 
into his hand
, and scorning c\'cry mark of di!'tinction, returnell 
to the i
land of Capr('ra. 'rhe Sardinian king :1t once drove the 
:\l'apulitall army acruss Hie Garigli:lllO illtu the furtress of l.acta. 
13 
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There I{ing Francis and his wife, l\Iaria of TIavaria, held out for 
three ]110nths, ùefenJing the fortress with great bravery. TIut 
when the French fleet, which had occupied the harbor, was re- 
called, and the Neapolitan flcet, now belonging to }\:ing 'Tictor 
Emmanuel, took its place, lack of provi
ions and ammunition Le- 
gan to make themselyes felt, typhus raged, and no star of hvpe 
was visible on any side; so finally, February 13th, 18G1, l\:illg 
Francis capitulateJ. IIc embarked on a French ship for Tcna- 
cina, awl from there repaired to Rome. 1Ier'e, as a pretender, he 
vainly organized little bands for the purpose of raisinJ the Rour. 
bon standard in Naples once more. These royalist robbers cost 
llinl a great deal of I110ney, and the di
graceful deeds perpetratcd 
by thCln soon obscured the glory of Gaeta. 
On the 18th of February, 18G1, '
ictor Emmanuel opened the 
first Italian par1iament in Turin, and with its consent adopted the 
title I\.ing of Italy. That which Cavour had demanded in the 
peace congress at Paris, to which Napoleon had assented at Plom- 
bières, which the peace of Zurich had granted, seClned insignifi- 
cant in comparison with these results of the exertions of two 
Jcars. 'Yith the exception of Venetia and the districts belonging 
to Ronle, all the provinces of Italy, diyerse though they were, 
were united into one single state. But this unity was as yet 
mainly external, and the efforts of Italian stateS111en nlust now be 
directed toward rendering it internal, and amalgamating the vari- 
ous parts into one inseparable whole. To this end it was neces- 
sary to refrain from aU further undertakings for the next few 
years, anù with energy and good-fortune lllake the best use of a 
t;eason of peace to cleanse the old Bourbon stables, and institutð 
a thorough reform in the army, finance, and civil a(hninistration. 
[n this task, also, one far harder than mere conquest, Cavollr dis- 
þlayed great skill. On one side were the raging republicans to 
be conciliated, on the other the angry Napoleon, who took it very 
much amiss that his doctrines of the principle of nationality and 
the right of self-dC'termination had been put in practice against 
his will; and in addition to these difficulties the Pope, who showed 
very little appreciation of Cavour's maxim, " A free church in a 
free :state," still had an arsenal full of thunder-bolt
. On the Gth 
()f .J une, 1861, while things were in this R01newhat chaotic comlÏ- 
tion, Count Cavonr died, worll out hy his gigantic lahor
. l:iea- 
soli, Ilis hllccebsor, preserved an attitudc vf reserve tvward Francc 2 
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but in his internal policy followed in the foot
teps of the grcat 

tatesman. lie despatched Gellcral Cialdini against the bri
ands 
in Xaple
, and by numerous executions anli a di...play of merciless 
energy urder was cstablislwd there. Thi
 independent course wa
 
l10t to Xapulcon's taste. Hicasoli, who would 110t consent tu he 
a Frcnch prefcct, had to retire awl make room fur Uatazl.i. His 
l}ulicy "as to unite all parties, which still came lion and agaiu 
into s}wrp conflict, and above aU to conciliate tllC so-c:1Ued party 
of actiun, at the he:HI of which stood Garibaldi. lIe took into 
the aJ'my the remnant of the volunteers, who had Leen treatcl) 
with con
pif'uOU
 llcglect after thry had playcd their part, and de- 
c1arc(l the dccision of parliament uf 
Iarch 
7th, 18ül, that Home 
was the future capital of Italy, still in force. This set the party 
of action aud with it all I taly in a blaze once morc. "Home mill 
.V cnice!" cried the Ita/ia ni,')sirni,. and not content with that, they 

poke of the conque
t of southern Tyrol, Istria, and the Dalma- 
tian coast. Garibalùi wishcd to complete his work, an<l applied 
]1Ímse}f fir
t of all to the 
olntion of the Uomish question, which 
scemed to his patriotic impatience to !tiH'e become :1ltogetllCr too 
complicateò. II{\ 
ailed to Sicily, collected about 3000 volun- 
teers, and landed in Calabria, with the \\3t('h\\'onl "Home or 
death!" But as the government h
Hl rccei,"cd from Xapoleon .L 
very decided intimation that thi
 mn
t be 
toppl'd, it i!'sued a 
proclamation declaring his action criminal, amI tle
patchcd Cial- 
(1ini a
aiJ)st him. At A
IH'omontL-., Ull tllC 28th of ...\u
u
t, IRG2, 
Culunel Pall:l.\acino cncountercd Uaribalùi and hi" \"oluntccr
. 
· Au enga
CJllCl1t rl'
ultcd, 
c\'eral Yuluutecr;; fe)], allll (:ariLaldi, 
ll:lIIgcrons)r wounded in the ankle-joiut, IJ:lt] to 
UlTl'lHler with 
his followers. They were soon 
et free :l
ain. Garillaldi lingered 
for some time bctween life anù death, but. the LaB wa
 at ICIl
th 
e
tracted from the wuund by a French physician in Pi:-;a, and in 
} )ccemòer Garibaldi a
ain returlled tu hi
 retirement in Laprera. 
The government had aCllloIlstrated that it \\'a;o; lI1a4er in it
 
0\\ n honse, and that it would not Ict itself bc fon'cd into impru- 
dent acts hy any onc, nut even by its llOLlest 
un
. Helice it wa
 
time for France to remo\.c a stone of 
tulllbling, and it
clf to 
practise the principle of non-intervention which it wa
 so really 
to prpach to othcr PO\\ cr
. Thr French ocrupation of nOllW \\:1-; 
ß continual thrl'at tu Italy, as well 
IS a :,j
n of Frcnch tlltclag-l', 
Rud hence it llltl
t Le Lr(lu
ht to ..m cnd. The treaty cÚllcIwll'd 
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on the 15th of September, 18G-t, between France and Itnly, pr
 
vided that the French troops shouhl be withJrawll within two 
years at the farthest; that Italy should Inake no attack on the ter
 
ritory Lclonging to the Pope, and should protect that territory 
against every a

ault from without; that Italy should assume a 
part of the Homan debt, renounce its pretensions to Rome as it
 
capital, and transfer its scat of government from Turin to }110r- 
cnce. These pnwisiollR were carried out. In 18G5, Jáng anù 
parliament remoH'd to Florence, anù hy the end of the year 18ü6 
there was not a French soldier in Peter's Patrimony. 



 20. 
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IT ,vas not l11crcIy in Italy that a question of nationality atù3C; 
India was agitated by the SaIne question, and a "revi
ion cf the 
trcaties" would ha\'e been ,'ery welcome there a18o. It was only 
under compulsion that the IIindoos endured the dominion of a 
completely alien race, whose religion was different, and which ha(l 
such a contempt for their own religion. That a company of l11er- 
chants-the East India Company-should pORsess an empire of 
180,000,000 souls to govern with a view to their trade interest.s, 
was somethin
 hitherto unheard of in history. The English 
ov- 
crnment {'oulll select only the governor-general and the military. 
commander-in-chief; all officials were appointrd by the twch'e 
directors of the East Inùia Company, and confirmed by the gov- 
ernor. The administration itself was subject to the control of a 
royal commi
sion only in the most weighty matters. 'Vhere tho 
government was conducted as a mercantile business there was im- 
Jninent danger that it would 1)e conducted, not in accordance with 
justice, but caprice; not for the purpose of promoting the wel1- 
being of tlw go\,prned, but for the satisfaction of avarice. 'rhe 
inhahitants of JIindostan arc partly adherents of ßralnnar:ism, 
partly of Islam. Both 
aw in the "English missionaries a ('om' 
mon foe, by whom they werc at that very time treated with g'l"f'at 
contempt, and both conspired together for the overthrow of tlte 
COBlJllOn cnemy. The army \Va.= 
oon WOIl over. It consisted for 
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the greater part of natin-'
, the Sepoy
, who coul(l, howcn'r, ue\"(\r 
attain a hi
her rank than that of captain. In:Ln arlll)" of 250,000 
111cn there" crc only 30,000 Engli
h, thc rest bein
 all S('poy
, 
lllo
t of whom w<.'re ready to take part in the 
IlltiHY. The (l:lYS 
of Briti:-;h rule 
eellled ùrawin
 to a close; ElIg;land':; power wa.
 
threatened with a mighty 
hock. All old prophecy \\ a:i s
t in 
circuJation, that tLe foreign rule, which had Lecn c:,taL]ishcd by 
Lord Clive's victories cxactly a century before, was to last no 
lunger than one century. 
A circumstancc which from an Occidental point of view was 
thoroughly insi
nificant threw the '-:pal'1
 into the powùer-Illaga- 
lint'. T II the cartri<lo'es which were distributed for the new En- 
" 
field rifle:; thc buHets \\ erè bc1ie\"cd by the nati\'es to be hill cared 
"lth CO\\-'s fat and Iwg-'s lard. They 1"l\ganle<l this a
 an insult to 
tlH'ir rc]icfioll , :lS tile j lindoos lllicJ'lat not tOl]('h the former, nor 
ð 
 
the 
lolmmllledans the latter. [11 :\lcernt, in the nei
.ðlborhoo(l of 
Delhi, 
Iay Oth, 1857, some Sepoys refu
ed to receive thl'se car- 
tri(l
('
, They werc arre
teJ, but their cOlllpallions set then1 free 
and mas
acreJ thc English officer
. with their wi\'es and children. 
Two days later thc important city of Delhi ro
('. One hnndred 
alHl fifty ('al1llOn, \.a4 military stol'e
, aIHI two million ponnds 

t('rJin
 fen intu the hands of the ðel'oys. The 
Iutin)" affected 
all the galTi
on citip3 of the upper (;an
e!', nnll ahno
t the whole 
of nortll('111 Indi;1. ..\ 
traw emperor was !'d up in the per
on of 
the ninetY-Ì\\ o-year-old A khar, formerly ('irand 
IuguJ. The IIml- 
treatment to which the Enp;lish 3n(1 theil' families werc exposed 
wa:i terrible. 
\Ierc murder wa
 not enonJ.!;h, they weI"C put to 
death with the lli()
t refined tOl'tllre
. Xot one of the cur
cd 
Frellgi hrood should remain alh.c. 'rhc horror
 of Cawnporc, 
where Sana Sahib ga\"c full \'cnt to his ra
e, is one of the Il10
t 
grewsome pictures afforded by the emhitt('red wars of race
. 
F ortnnatc1y for the Engli
h, the 
Iutiny did not break out 
C\'erywhere at the samc time, but was confined at the out"et to 
Delhi and Onelc. Thi
 ('11a.b]e(1 them to localize the war, and 
they sought to destroy the germs of rebellion by dealing Oùt fear- 
ful ven
ea.nee, thus spreading terror, and retaining thc timid in 
their obedience. Tran
port after tran
port 
ailed for India, o\"er 
100,000 lllen in all; while of the nati \"e re
iments the warlike 
bikhs, who inhabit the] tunjauL, and thc Chorkas, \\ hose hOlne is 
a part of the Himalaya range, rcmained faithful. ..lfter a siege 
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of three months General 'Yilson took Delhi. General IIavelock 
l)rûught a
si
taJ)ce to Lawrcnce, who was shut up in the citadel 
of Luc1
now, the capital of Oude, with 400 women and children; 
and as thcir su } ) p lics wcre Leo'iunin o - to o"ive out , both of thenl 
ð 
 h 
were relieved by the new commatHler-in-chief, Colin CanlpbeU, who 
hurried thither from Cabutta. Campbell had too few troops to 
st01"111 tIw city, which was defended by 50,000 Scpoys, and it was 
not until 
larch 13th, 1858, after he had won other victories and 
rcccived re-cnforCClllents from Calcutta, that ne took Lucknow by 
a three days' assault, and gave free course to the vengeance of his 
solJiers. Hard judgmcnt was Incted out to the rebels, and Inany 
hundreds were hanged, or bound to the cannon's 1110uth and 
blown to pieces. Nana Sahib succeeded in escaping. IIis com- 
l'anion, Tantia 'fopi, onc of the 1110st capaLlc of the rebelleaàer
, 
,vas captured and put to death on the ga1l0w s. 'Yith the year 
1858 tbe rebellion, in which both sides vied with one another in 
bloody cruelty, was at an end, and the moderation of Lord Can- 
ning, the governor-general, a son of the famous statesman, could 
once more have its way. In Ellg"land it was felt that the task of 
ruling so vast an Clnpire excecùcù the powers of a private eOffi- 
pany, and hence l)arliament took away the privileges of the East 
India Company, and decided that the English goyernment should 
itse1f take in hand the administration of India. .A, special secre- 
tary of state for India was created, and a yiceroy sent thither as 
representative of the crown. This changed the East Indies frOln 
a cOllnllercial settlCll1ent into an English province, and the ques- 
tion now is whether the people ha,Te gained n111ch by the change. 
The Indian l\lutiny was an attempt of tllC natives to east off 
foreign rule; the direct counterpart of that was tbe attempt of 
the .French emperor to foree a foreign rulcr on the natives of 
Iex- 
ico. It was while the United States, torn by civil war, and bleed- 
ing fronl a thousand wounds, exerted but little influence abroad, 
that this genuine Napoleonic piece was enacted in l\Iexico. The 
" great uncle" had been imitated in lnany things-one thing only 
was still lacking; many a throne had been overturned by the Na- 
poleonic idea, but none had as yet been erected, and Napoleon 
III., especially aftcr his fiasco in Italy, could not deny hinlse1f 
the sweet sati
faction of imitating his unde in this respect also. 
Spain's invitation to pmtieipate in an intervention in l\Iexico 
Ca111e very opportunely. England was also interested, and so tho 
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Loudon convcntion of vctober ;n
t, 1RG1, was held, and military 
1I\e:lsun's fnr the protection of injured E\ll"opean interests an. 
IWIlIlC(,(I, bllt :my intf'lltion of a 
eizure of territory or interfcr. 
cnc(' ill the form of g'o\'('rnIlH'llt ('''pressly I"('pudiated. The '\"asl.- 
ill
tOIl cabillet refuse<<l to take part in the con\ ention. Benito 
Juarez, the pre:-,iJellt of the )Iexican republic, a. Jawyer, of Indian 
extraction, had certainly been guilty of ]HlmerOUS infringements 
of the ri
ht
 of Europeans. lie ha(1 impre:,scd them for military 
service, arrested their consuls, 'and po&tpone(l all payments to for- 
eicrn countries for two '"cars. In tlH'5e Ineasures he found his 
ð J 
support anlOlIg' the liLerals anJ radicals, while he haa aroused the 
Homan Catlwlic clergy by the confiscation of church property, 
and they, with the conservatives in general, were arrayed again
t 
J1Ïm. Ill' did not yield even when a fleet of the three Eurnpt':m 
Po\' ers appeared before \r era Cruz and took possc
:;ion of that 
and other cities. Through the mediation of the 
panish general, 
I)rim, the con'"ention of Soledad wa
 concluded with Juarez, on 
the 19th of February, lSG2. ...\.ccording to this convention the 
inòependence of the 
Iexican republic was not to be mole
ted, 
anù a conference was to bc held in Orizaba to settle the conflict- 
ing claims. 
Soon after thi
 General Almontc, who had been banished hJY 
President J ual'ez, appeared in thc ('amp of thc allie!=:. J Ie was a 
man in Wh0111 Xapoleon lw.tl reposed hi
 confi<<lencl', anti .J l1ar<'z's 
demand for his surrender was refused. Xapoleon was alrcady in 
negotiation with :Maximilian, and as his plans became more anll 
morc apparcnt, the dÍ\-ergency of views and intentions on the 
part of thc allies becamc 1l10re marked, and, finally, the confer- 
ence of OrizaLa was dissolved. The plenipotentiaries i
sueJ a 
Illauifesto to the 
[exican gon
rnment, the English and Spani
h 
troops re-embar]\:ed in ...\pril, and the London convention in l'cal- 
ity ceaseJ to exist. 
So the Frcnch alone remained behind. XapolcoD, reckoning 
with certainty on the victory of the Confederate States, thuught 
that he could win the game alone. In a land of such va
t c:\tent, 
however, the 5000 additional troops which Lorenccz brought over 
from France could accomplish little, and Ahnonte's representa- 
tiuns to the emperor, that the population would risc in crowds 
again
t Juarez, provcd to be lllereJy the proùuct of an ultramon- 
faue imagination. The people were Icss ready to afford the cm.. 
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perot" assistance the more cvident it became that he and ...\lmonto 
in their interviews had agreed to transform the republic into a 
I110narchy. If Napoleon meant to carry out his plans he must 
farnish money and troops in greater aLnndauce than eyen the 
pliant French Chambe..s would be willing to consent to. 
\fter 
an unsllccessful attack on Puebla, Lorencez led his troops to Ori- 
zaba, and there awaited the arri\7al of General Forcy with a larger 
force. On his arrival, Forey assumed the chief conlmand of the 
army, now about 45,000 strong. lIe renewed the attack on l)uc- 
bla, which was bravely defended by General Ortega, and after n 
siege of three IllOl1ths succeeded in taking it on the 17th of 
Iay, 
1863. A.bout 12,000 Dlen su....endered with Ortega. Juarez was 
no longer able to maintain himself in the capital, 
Iexico, where 
the conservatives were especially active, and retreated nortbwarrl 
to San Luis Potosi. On the 10th of June, Forey and Almonte 
entered :Mcxico, at the head of 15,000 men. An assemLly of not- 
ables was summoned to n1eet there. This assembly, consisting 
only of enemies of President Juarez, àccided on the 12th of July 
to establish an hereditary constitutional 1110narchy, and offer the 
imperial throne of :àlexico to A rchdnke Ferdinand 
Iaximilian of 
Austria, with whom Napoleon had already conIC to an understand- 
ing. An cmbassy hurried across the Atlantic to the casUe of 

1iramar, on the .Adriatic Sea, and imparted this decision to the 
arcllduke. lIe was ready to accept the throne as soon að the 
whole nation. should pronounce for hinl Ly a free \TotC'. On the 
news that 2000 towns, the great majority of the people, had voted 
for hin1 (the F.'onch are famous for und{'rstanding the rnanipula- 
tion of snch plébiscites) he embarked with Ilis wife, l\larie Char- 
lotte, daughter of the Belgian king, Leopold 1., and entered l\Iex- 
ico on the 12th of June, 1864. lie had previously concluded 
with Napoleon the treaty of l\1ira1l1ar, by which the latter pledged 
him
clf to retain 25,000 soldiers in 
lexico, and not to withdraw 
them until l\Iaximilian was able to organize for Limself an army 
of nati\Tes and foreigners. On his part the new emperor had prom- 
ised to pay the expenses of the French expedition (270,000,000 
francs), in fixed instahnents, and nfter the 1st of July, 1864, to 
maintain the French army of occupation wholly at the expense of 
the 
Iexican treasury. lie had al
o incurred further pecuniary 
obJigations quite surpassing the powers of l\Iexico at that tiIn
 
It was one of those t.'caties which are rnade to be broken. 
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All the world wondered when it hecame known that a IIaps- 
!>l1r
er had accepted a throne from Xapoleon. No one had be- 
Jie\"ed :\I:nimilian so short-sighteJ a
 not to perceive that in the 
summer of 1804 this throne IJad llJrea.ly Lecome an imIJossibilit)", 
for the uefeat of the Confederate States was then as good as as- 
sureù, Hnd as soon as the Union regained it
 olù t;trcngth one of 
its fir::;t acts would 
ertaillly be to shatter this 
lexican imperial 
throne. The Unite<l States would nut quietly 
uLn1Ït to the Llo\', 
which Xapoleon had aimed at the )lonroe doctrine of 1823. Ac- 
cording to that doctrine no EuropC'an power n1Ïght interfere in 
tIll' internal atIai.'::\ of .American States, yet herC' was an interfcr- 
('I...e wbieh hacl Lccn carried to the point of erectin
 a throne 
close to their 0\\ n frontiers. Those were right who affirmed that 
thi
 throne would last a
 long as the ...\.merican civil war, and no 
lunger, and that the chimes of Union victory would be the knell 
of the 
Iexiean empire. Uazaine, who had succeedeù Forcy, now 
a marshal, in the commanù, forced Juarez to flee to Texas; but 
after the victory of the Union he returned to 1\Iexico, snpportrc1 
by the United State
. The north of 
h\\:ico had remaincd trl1C' 
tû the president, and he had not a few fricTHls in the south. IIi
 
influence and that of his proteetOl's illcrca
ed daily, while 
Ia
i- 
milian's position was Lecorning constantly more ditlìcnlt. Ill' 
haa at first re1ied on the liLeral party, and broken on that account 
with the clericals and the Pope, who, by his nUlltills, 
\I('g:lia, 1'1.'- 
qui.'ed unconditional sullm i

ion. Latcr he attached himself to 
the clericals, as the liberab graJually deserted him, but he coul.l 
ne\'er wholly win them o,.er to himself, siuce the restoration of 
thl-- church property, w bich ha<l be('n sold, was a ùl.'mand that 
could no longer be conlpli('(l with. The \\ or
t came from "T a
h- 
in
ton and Paris. The U nitcù States 
o\'erB1nent ga\'e Xapoleon 
plainly to untler:,tand that he 11:1<1 no othe.' choice than either to 
"ith.lraw his troops from jlcxico or to l'nga
e in a war with tll(' 
IT nitcJ 
tatcs. Xapuleon had been altogether at fault in hi... 
jwlglllenb
 on l\merican affair
, and he saw more dearly each day 
how hated the costly -Mexican cxpe.1ition wa
 in all Fra1lc(\. Fear. 
iug- for his own throne, he W;lS 1uore wiIlin
 to abandon 
Iaximil- 
ian to his fate than to engag-e in so venturesome a war on his 
account. Ou the 30th of J nly, 1 RGG, he forced on !\Iaximilian a 
new treaty, by w]IÏch he \\ a
 to cctde the greater part of his re\'e- 
nues to the French, and be dt'lni '"CI} in a 
llOrt time of the pro. 
1 :
* 
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tection of the French soldiers. This left him an almost defence- 
less prey to the republican troops, who IIRd already pressed well 
southward. Empress Charlotte hastened frOlH 
Iexico to I>aris 
and ren1Ïnded Napoleon of the treaty of I\liramar; but he re- 
tnained inexorable, for the .Americans were becon1Ïng constantly 
more threatening with their" either-or," and affairs in Germany 
were growing critical. In despair Charlotte hastened to Rome, 
and from there she returned to 
1iramar a victim to insanity. In- 
stead of abdicating under such cireumstances and returning to 
Europe, 
Iaximilian allowed himself to be persuaded by the uJtra- 
montanes, into whose hands he had surrendered himself cOlnplete- 
ly, that they could raise a national army and the necessary funds, 
and that French help was no longer needfuL Clinging to hiß im- 
porial throne, he was blind enough not to see that they were de- 
cei\Ting themseh"es and him, and in a manifesto of Decmuber 1st, 
1866, he announced to the 
Iexicans that he would nlake his de- 
cision dependent npon the decision of a national congress. Bnt 
the summoning of a national congl'ess was an impossibility, since 
the greater part of the country was already in the hands of the 
republicans. 
January 14th, 1867, he convened a junta at l\Iexieo, and laiù 
before it the question of abdieation or persistence. An over- 
w helming majority was in fayor of nlaintaining the struggle 
against the republic; but they deceived both themselves and the 
emperor regarding the possibility of such a course. l\laximilian 
believed that his honor would not permit hin1 to leave his adhe- 
rents in the lurch, and that with and for thenl he nlust fight out 
the fight with Juarez. February 1 üth, between the departure of 
the last French fronl the capital amid the rejoicings of the popu- 
lace and their embarkation at Vera Cruz, IlC arrived at Queretaro 
with a couple of thousand men. There he was shut up by the 
republicans under Escobedo, into whose hands he fell on the 15th 
of )Iay through the treason of Colonel Lopez. On the 13th 3nd 
14th of June he was tried before a court-martiaL The issue of 
the decree of October 3d, 1865, which directed that all repubJi- 
cans found with arms in their hands sllouId be shot within twen- 
ty-four hours, was the principal charge against him. lIe was con- 
demned to death and shot at Queretaro on the 19th of June, 1867, 
together with generals ßfiramon and 
Iejia, who had been taken 
at the same time. The capital surrenùereù to the repl1b1icans on 
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the 21st of J nne, and Yera C.'uz 011 the :!7th. July 15th, Presi- 
dent J U:1rez Inadc his entrance intu 
lexico and resumed the gov- 
ernment of the country. )laximiliall's body was brought back to 
Austria Ly Hcar-admiral TegetthofI, and on the 18th of .January, 
18GS, the impcrial victim \"as solemnly interred in the IIapsburg 
vault ill the C1puchin church at Vienna. 
Contemporary with the latter part of 
Iaximilian's career waç; 
the war which broke out in 18G5, between Paraguay on the one 
side, and Brazil, La l)lata, and 17ruguay on the othe.", although the 
last t,\ 0 contributed but little toward the succes
ful result. ..At 
fìr
t Paraguay was victorious, but in 18GB and 18Gü the Brazilian 
troops won several victorics, first under 
Iarshal Caxias, and latcr 
under the Count of Eu, the son-in-law of the Emperor of Brazil. 
The death of Lopcz on the 1st of 
larch put an end to the war, 
Paraguay bcing uLliged to pay the cos
. 
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FOURTII PERIOD. 18G4-1869. 


PRliSSIA us-eRrs THE SUPREMACY IN GERMANY. 



 21. 


SCIILESWIG-IIOLSTEIN. 


BEFORE affairs in 1\fexico had quite assumed the forn1 recorded 
ïn the last section they were crowded out of the foreground of 
llistory by C\'ents of great importance in Europe, and, to the sur- 
prise of the French nation, this time it was not France that set 
tile worId agog, but Germany; yet not that Germany which in 
Eschenheimer Lane, in Frankfort, busied itself with trifles and 
absurdities and called the111 politics, but the new and progressive 
Germany whose centre was Berlin. The desire for unity, politi- 
caì importance, and a development of power COlnmensurate with 
its external possibilities and its internal resources, had not been 
expelled frOln the German syste111 spite of the numerous unpala- 
tablc concoctions which Austrian and Prussi.an court quacks, or 
second and third class doctors, bad prescribed for it to swallow 
since 1849. Then the n10ve1l1ent had failed because precious 
time had been dreamed away in painting the fresco of freedoln 
before the building of unity had be
m erected; now an opposite 
principle was about to be adopted-unity was to be forced npon 
the German people at the cannon's mouth, JlOwever loudly some 
tribunes of the people Inight complain of loss of freedom. As 
at the close of 1849, it was again the two German great po\\'er
 
w hidl, like gigantic gladiators, confronted one another in the 
German arena. The words which 
Iaria Theresa had used with 
reference to Frederic tlle Great," the bad man," charging hiln 
with endeavoring to usurp the rank in Germany that belonged of 
right to the Austrian house, received in these latter years many 
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cOllfirlllatire illustrations. AUl;;tria's supremacy in ermany had 
certaiuly l>cen most 
eriou
ly threatened since the time of the 
8CCOlld 1 Lohclllollern Frederic, and the more the 1101150 of J Iaps- 
burg basked beneath the blue Italian heaven, or buried itself ÌIl 
the lIledÜ
\.
d lore of papal juri
prudence, tllC greater the danger 
oecame. 
othing in recent tiuH's had wrought such injury to 
Austria as the concorùat with Home, Ly \V hich it had been re- 
duced almost to a level with Spain and Turkey. Let anyone 
look about and ask himself \\ hich f'tates in Europe show the 
greatest youthful vigor; his answer IUust surely be-not tho
o 
which still continue to hold the papal stirrup. 

\fter tllO peace òf Villafranca it wa
 hoped that a total 
challg'c of system would sllper\'euc in Austl'ia, for it was not so 
Iuuch the br3.\'e soldiers of the empire that had been beaten at 
Solfcrino a3 its theocratical and absoluti:;t system, the existence 
of which three centuries after the Heformation was a vicious an- 
achronism. Either that antique Jnode of 
oYernmcnt nlust be 
abolished or new Solferinos nlust ensue. Only the removal of 
the corner-stone of priestcraft and despotism could sa\'e the .. \n
 
trian 8tructnre frOlll overthrow. X ecessary as other reforms 
might Le, their necessity wa..; secondary; this one great radical 
rcfonnation was vital. 
A few reforms were exacted by the disonlcl" of the finances 
and the unending strife" ith lIungary. A fceLle Leg-inning of 
these was waùe in 18GO, wben the U stren
theneù llticltsratlt" 
wa
 convened, in which the liobles and clerg}' had an overwhelnl- 
ing majority. As enemies of centralization, they pronounced for 
the historieal rights of thc Sepal"ate crown lands, and so on the 
20th of October, 1800, appeared the Ro-called "Odober diploma," 
which ga\'e a modernized constitution to the lands pertainin
 to 
the lIungarian crOWD, and to the other provinces separate parlia- 
n1ellts, RO constituted, however, that feudalism sl10ulù ap:ain holtl 
sway. Common interests wcre to be considered in a common 
Reic/tsratlt. Ko one "as c11armed by such a "diplulna" cxcC'pt- 
in
 the gentry of antiquity. The lInn
arians longed for their 
old con
titution of 184cl, and rursed this inno\'ation. The other 
countries would 
1adly 113\'e accepted a new dea1, provided only 
thcy were frecd from the rule of clerical long-coats and knightly 
spurs. The unircr
al ùiscontent led to a new chan
e of front; 
Chevalier, on 
clln1el"Jing \\ a
 made lI1inister ot :,tate, anù cen- 
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tralization received another tria1. February 26th, 1861, appeared 
tbe so-caUed "February patent," which created an inner ReicltS1'ath 
sid(\ by side with the general or outer one. In the former the 
comn10n interests of the German and Slavonic provinces were to 
be dealt with; in tbe latter, which was developed into a com- 
plete par1iament, consisting of IIouse of Lords and Ilouse of 
Representatives, the affairs of the whole empire were to be dis- 
cussed, and hence the IIungarians fiS :well as Germans and Sla- 
vonians would have to send representatives thither. But not only 
did IIungary refuse to send representatives, and protest against 
the validity of the measures of the Reichsrath, so far as IIun- 
garian affairs were conccrneJ, it even ùcrnånùeù the recognition 
of the eonstitntion of 1848 as the primary condition of its par- 
ticipation. As that meant personal union, and would have made 
Austria dependent upon the good-will of the IIungarian parJia- 
ment, the demand was refused, and it was announced that the 
"continuity of the IIungarian kingdom," insisted upon by the 
Hungarians, had been forfeited by the revolution, and that in a 
conquered country new laws Inight be introduced by right of 
conquest. So the I-Iungarian parlianlCnt was dissolved, Chevalier 
von Sclnner1ing confidently relnarking, " \Ve ean wait." 
These words could become Inore than a lnere phrase only in 
case government and Reichsrath travellecl together the road of 
freedoln; in case the \Tienna court was in earnest with the new 
constitutional system, and by abolishing feudalism gave free play 
to the principles of the nineteenth century. By adopting such a 
course as this it Inight enable the western half of the empire to 
exert a powerful attraction on the eastern. But nothing of all 
this occurred. The governn1ent employed the Reicltsrat1
 princi- 
pallyas an assistant in the task of extricating itself from its finan- 
cial difficulties, and showed no inclination whatever to speak with 
voice of thunder into the darkness of old Austria's political and 
religious condition the creative words, " Let there be light!" The 
dispute with Hungary continued without any step being maùe 
toward a final settlement; IIungary, for its part, not making the 
least sign of an intention to recognize the February constitution 
and send delegates to the Reichs1'ath. Even in the western half 
of the empire opposition to the Reic/tsrath n1anifested itself, the 
Slavs, who cllCrished separatist tendencies, finding the preponder- 
ance of the German elcn1ent in that body objectionable. The 
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fìn:l1lcial estimates of the year 1 RG.
 rc\.ealeJ a ,'rritahle abyss not 
1l1any steps ahead. The Ilou
c of lteprcscntati\'rs \\ as all the 
nlO1"e nrgent in its ùemanùs for economy, e
peciaIJy in the expen- 
diturcs for army aIHl navy, the vcry points on which the conrt 
circle was nlost sensitive. Count 
Ioritz E:;terhazy awl the old 
noLl
 party took advantage of this difference between cou..t :wJ 
representatives to get rid at the same time of Schmerling and the 
February constitution, awl to make another attempt at the con- 
ciJiation of IIungary. .At the beginning of June, 1865, t]1O em.. 
peror maùe a journey to Pesth, where he met with a brilliant re- 
cpption. This afforded him an opportunity to nlake ac<]uaintancc 
with the le:1(ling men in II t1n
:u'y, aùore a]), Fr:uH'is 1 )l'ak. The 
IIungal'ian chancellor, Count Zichy, was dismissed, and the popn- 
lar Cuunt )Jailath put in his place. 
chmerling's ministry ten- 
dered its resi
nation, and was sl1cceeded after a crisis of four 
weeks by the "ministry of the three counts," in which Count 
Bclcredi was minister of state, and Connt Larisch minister of 
finance, while Connt 
Iensdorff-Pouilly (who had been nlinister 
since October 21st, 1804) continued in charge of foreign affairs. 
The plans of the new Ininistry were soon made public. The 
lands of S1. Stephen's crown-llungary, Transyh'ania, Croatia, etc. 
-were again to constitute one whole, the outer Reicltsrath was 
to be abolished, but the inner Rcicllsralh was still to fornl the 
bond of union for the Germano-Slavonic provinces. Even this, 
howe\ er, "as not al1o\\'e\l to continue long in c
istence. By the 
patent of Septcmber 20th, 18û5, the whole February constitution, 
including both outer :md illner Reicllsratll, was su
pended, the 
parliaments of the various lands of the IIapsburg imperial Cl'own 
sumulolled, and the promise gÍ\'en to lay before them the results 
of the llungarian scttlelllent. This new coup-d'itat re-esta1Ii::-hed 
something vcry like the 01(1 absolutism, ana hence in all the Uel'- 
man provinces the" inhibition" of the constitution \\ as protested 
:1gainst, and the emperor requested to rcstore it; but the Slavs of 
llolwmia, 
ll)ra\.ia, alHI CarnioIa were juLilant. The r;ohl'mian 
Czechs, ,,1.0 did not wi
h to 
tand second to 1 I ungnry, dreamed 
of a holy throne of 'V ence';.)3u
, and held a Jangua
e toward the 
Gcrman population which recalls the l)ani
h brutalitic
 in Schles- 
wig. The tendcuci(;
 which in 1848 had been forccll to yield to 
"\Villùi:,chQ:rÜtz's cantlon were :LQ'ain rife, anù SchmerliuO"8 sue- 
.' 0 
ccssor, De!cre(li, was fooli
h eJlough to encourage this 
1a"ollie 
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sepnratism and talk of " historico-political individualities." If he 
and 
lailath thought that the government could come out of the 
negotiations with IIungary so cheaply-with tlw abolition of the 
constitution-they were sorely llli
taken. The IIun
arialls would 
have all 01" nothing. They insisted on complete independence, 
on the restoratton of their constitution of 1848, and on the 
establishment of a special IIungarian luillistrv, and the utmost 
they would concede was that, as the administration of foreign 
affairs, finance, and the army concerned them in conlmon with 
the other parts of the empire, those departments might be admin- 
i
ter('d by imperial ministers. In the year 1865 the Vienna cab- 
inet was not willing to consent to snch a divi
ion of its power, 
but the events of the following year were about to make it more 
c0111pliant. 
Quite different was the course of affairs in Prussia, although 
there, too, collisions between governn1ent and people were not 
lacking. The constitution was not, indeed, "inhibited," but it 
was found to contain a very serious, and for the government not 
altogether un wclcon1e, "0111ission." From the òay of his acces- 
sion IGng 'Villian1 I. had bestowed his chief attention on the 
nÚlitary administration. .r\. soldier through and through, for him 
the pç)\\,cr and glory of Prussia consisted in a well-trained, well- 
equipped army. lIe did not n1eal1 to submit to an Olmütz, as 
his brother }Jad done, and frOlU the beginning of his reign his 
purpose seemed to be to wipe out that disgrace and win for 
Prussia the position in GerInany to which she was of right enti. 
tIed when real power was allowed to weigh. As the existing 
army systCll1 did not seem to him altogether adapted to rapid 
mobilization, it was his wish to introduce some changes, and 
above all to strengthen the 'regular army by a longer period of 
scrvicc.* This reorganization of the aI'my, his pet work, was ont' 


* The reorganization of 1861 incrcased the time of ser\oice in the standing 
army from five years to eight, the increase hcing in the time of reserve ser- 
vice, which' was raised from two years to five. The reorganized Prussian 
army of 1861 was in all important points similar' to that of the North Con- 
federation after 18G7, with the exception that thc time of service in the 
standing army had heen reduced from eight ycars to seven. The following 
sections of the army laws of November 9th, 18G7, will enable the reader to 
understand the esscntial features of the sy;;;tem: 
S 1. Evel'Y Xorth German i::; liable to military service, and may not pcr- 
fOl'm that service by proxy. 
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wl1ich latcr, unùcr the te
t of war, approvcù itself completely; 
but as it would co
t the country much 1ll0nf\Y, Lcsic]cs depri\"ill.!! 
it of valuahle Jahor, the Tlonse of nt\prcsentativc
, not rec()
nizin.
 
its national aim, could not be induced to pro\"idc the mCaiiS for 
carrying it onto Prol"o6ation
 aIHI <1i
solutions ensHed. 
Iarch 



 2. The armetI PO\\ er consists of the army, the navy, antI the lwul<illO'ol. 

 3. The army is didòcd into: h:t, the standing army; 2ò, the lawl/l'do'. 
The navy is divided into: 1
t, the flcet; 2d, the secu'dl1'. The lmul"tw'rn t'on- 
sists of all persons liahle to military f'ervice hetween the 3{!CS of sevenLecn 
and forty-two, inclusive, "ho bclon
 neitlH'r to the army nor the navy. 

 5. The {mull/'du' allli the sawt/u' arc intenòed for the support of the 
t;tandin
 army and the tleet. 

 G. The ohligation to serve in thc standing army or the fleet hC'gins \\ ilh 
the 1st of January, in the Jear ill which the per::-;oll eomplctcs his twentieth 
ycar, nnd lasts seven years. 
(The fil'st three years are spent in unbroken active scnice. During the 
remaining four years the mall belongs to the reservc, liaòle ill case of "ar to 
take his place among the thl'ee-year men; ill case of peace obliged, during 
his four years of rescr\'e service, to take part in two" exercises," each of 
which shalllagt not more than ei
ht weeks.) 
S 7. The duration of the period of oòligatory 8ervice in the lam[,l'Clo' or 
,celcdu' is fixe year
. 
(The landu:cla' consi:;;t
 of those who have already servcd theil' time in the 
standing army, In case of peace they are liahle to be called out only twice 
<luring the fh'e years for periods of from eight to fourteen day:;; in case of 
war they constitute a seeOlHI rescrve.) 

 10. In onier in general to interfere with scientific :1.Ild technical ('lInea- 
tion a.s little as is compatible with the unh'er
al ohli
ation t.) llIilitarJ "('1'- 
vicc, l'ach young man is permiltcd, on the completion of his 
evelltcellth 
year, to enter the service ,'oluntarily, pl'Ovided he posse::)s the requi::;ite moml 
and physical qualifications. 
S 11. Young persons of education" ho clothe, arm, and maintain themsc1'f"es 
dUl'Íng their time of ser\'ice, and '\\ ho have acquired the requisite nmount of 
knowlcdge [equivalcnt to a diploma from a. German mlmnas1.ll1/l, or rcal
clLllI ], 
shall be transferred to the rcserve after one year's aclh'e service in the stand- 
ing army, reekoned from the actual commencement of such sC1'\'iee. In pro- 
portion to their capacitics and ac({uirements they llIay become officers of the 
rl':o:erve Ilnd land,cdo', 
(The" hole period of sen icC' is not shortf'ned hy this arrangement, alHI 
hence ollc-year volunteera must servc 
i"( yeaI'M instcad. of four in the re- 
serve. ) 

 lû, The lalld.."lll1'm, can be called out only by the commandcr-in-chil'f of 
the Confederation [the King of Prusshl], in ca:,e 3. h05tile in\"a
ion occupics 
or threatens portions of the territory of the Confederation. 
The pro'f"isions rcgarding 8e1'\ ice ill the navy arc practically the same as 
for the nrmy.- Trallslalur's note. 
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1 t'th, 1862, t110 liberal Ininistry was ùismissed. On the 23d of 
SeptClnber the cOllser\"atiYe 110henlohe ministry resigned, anù on 
the same day yon BisrnarcJ\:-Sehönhausen assumed the ad -intcrim 
presidency of the caLinet. On the 8th of October he became 
Ininister president with the 
pecial department of foreign affair
. 
This was the man Wh01l1 I\:ing 'Villimn required to carry out 11is 
plans. Distinguished for the acuteness of his political diagnosis, 
of unbending wil], an ardent enthusiast for Prussian and German 
greatness, at the age of forty-seven he already had a checkered 
career behind him. lIe had gathered a rich store of cxperienee 
in t110 various posts which he had filled, had seen irÜo the sccret 
plans and moti\"cs of cabinets, llad n1ade the acquaintance of the 
ruling personages of tbe day, had learned to distinguish between 
the real and fictitious power of foreign states, and in 1860 was 
already regarded by those who knew hilu well as a statcsnlan of 
the first order, \\ ho would effect the unity of Germany, even 
though l1Ís way of doing it might cause llHlch offence. In the 
United Landtag of 1847 be was the leader of the extreme right, 
and distinguished himself by his determined opposition to a na- 
tional assembly and a constitution. In 1849 he stigmatized the 
war in Schleswig- IIolstein as "a revolution against the rightful 
ruler, a fight about the emperor's beard, a genuine querelle alle- 
'1nande." He accepted for his party the nicknanle Junker, and 
replied to 11Ís opponents: "Be assured that we for our part will 
bring the name of Junker to respect and honor." As delegate 
to the Diet at Frankfort, in 1851, he had an opportunity to ob- 
SCf\ 7 e Austria's influence over the second-rate and lesser German 
states, and to appreciate thoroughly Prussia's false position. 
IIithel'to, in Junker fashion, he had overflowed with praise of 
Austria, but now" there fell from his eyes as it had been scales," 
as he himself said, and from that time he stood forward as her 
open and secret adversary. That he might not be compromised 
by Bismarck's sympathy for the canse of Italy, the l\:ing trans- 
ferred hinl to St. Petersburg as ambassador at the beginning of 
185ü. In the spring of 1862 he became ambassador at Paris, 
and had a chance to study his future riral. Napoleon. In politi- 
cal affairs his con\'iction was finn as granite that Prussia must 
regarJ the Confederation in its existing form as a burdensome 
fetter from lrhich she onght to free herself as soon as possible, 
and that the total dissolution of the Confoderation would be 
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lJl0re aùvantao'(.'olh for hcr than it:') continued existence in it
 

 
present form. Austria and the secondary states, rcfn:-;in
 to take 
into consideration the real power of the \yarious countries com- 
posing it, profited at ] Þrussia's expense, acquiring a hi
h po
iti()n 
\\' hich in no way corresponded to their actual strcngth. II ence 
a revolution in the distribution of power, or the complete disso- 
Illtion of the Confeùcration, wa3 the 
oal to\\"ar(1 which a
 prime- 
minister TIismarck ùrovc with all his might. 11is words in the 
Iltulget comlnittee attracted unh"ersal attcntion: "Prussia nll1st 
collect its stren
th for the favorable Uloment, which Las already 
been several times allowed to pass. Prussia's borùers are not 
adapted to sOl11Hl health in the political Lody. It is not by 
speeches and resolutions of majorities that the great questions 
of the time arc to bc deciùc(l-that was the mistake of 18-18 and 
1 
 H)-but by Lluud and iron." lIe met the opposition of the 
Ilouse of Representatives, which in a short-sighted way insisted 
on its parliamentary righb, especially its control of the budget, 
Ly his national programme, which, however, was for the present 
s01newhat veileù. Not understood by the liberal fractions, and 
rcpubed by them, he abandoned nIl attempts at an under
tanding 
with the lIouse of nepresentative
, and sought support among 
hi!'. former as
ociah:s, the feudal party, who willingly assented to 
the army reorganization, and proved amenable to his wbhe
 in 
eyery way. ...\.s the IIousc of Uf'}H"cscntative5 each year refu
cd 
the nlOncy for the reorganization, which had been already car- 
rieù out, and rejected the bUllget, which the IIouse of Lorùs as 
regularly accepted, Bismarck announced that such a. di vi:-;ion be- 
tween the two houses had not Leen contemplated, and that the 
"omission in tllO constitution" justified the Government in ad- 
ministerinf: the finances without laws. lie W:l
 equally undis- 
turbed by the refusal of a loan, and said, with a fr:mkncss ]e:\,-ing 
nothing to be desired, that in that case he \\ ould tako the 1l10ney 
which he needed wherever he could get hold of it. 
llis external policy was not dissimilar in character. III the 
lllatter of Prussia's position in Germany he was resolved on 
energetic measure:-:. Prussia's sllLonlination tú the Confedera- 
tion with .Austria a
 its president was to tea
e. Little yalue was 
set on "moral conquests in Germany," or on the political 
ym- 
pathies of the German people. \. strung- :lrmy was in Bismarck's 
estimation n far snrer means fur ean"Jin
 out Prus
ia.'g wishes 
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lmd founding its relations to the other nlCmbers of the Confed. 
eration on the basis of actual strength. In December of 1862, 
in conversation with the Austrian mnba
sador, Count I\:arolyi, 
Bismarck declared himself in regard to l
russia'
 future attitude 
toward Austria. "Prussia wished for better relations with Aus- 
tria. Austria had tlw choice w hether 
he would persist in her 
present hostile policy, trusting for support to a coalition of the 
secondary states, or whether she would enter into an honorable 
al1iance with Prussia, involving the giving up of her anti-Prus. 
sian activity at the different German courts. By such an alli- 
ance the conduct of the Confederation would be in the hanùs of 
its two greatest states, in such a manner that no question of real 
importance could be submitted to its decision excepting after 
previous agreement of those states, nor be decided by Austria 
against Prussia's will simply through a lnajority vote. .Any 
o,'erstepping of the competence of the IJiet by l11el"e lnajority 
votes would be regarded by Prussia as a. breach of the articles 
of confederation, and treated accorJingl y. It would be wen for 
Austria to put away the illusion that in case of war Prussia 
would in any event stand by her, and she would certainly be 
acting for her own best interests by transferring her centre of 
gravity to Duda." These views did not meet with Austria's àp- 
provaL The Austrian statesnlCn did not credit Prussia with the 
courage to assert her independence, and eyen in case Rhe resohrcd 
upon a struggle tlJCY looked for the support of all Germany, 
ftn<l hoped to inflict a lasting hmniliation on this aspiring rival. 
They believed that Austria's power in the German confederation 
mu
t be strengthened, not weakened, and it was with this end in 
view that Francis Joseph laid his refonl1 project before the con. 
gress of princes in Frankfort, August 1 Gth, 1863. Instructed by 
Bismarck as to the significance of the project, I(ing \Villiam took 
no part in the congress, and refused his consent to the Frankfort 
resolutions. Bi
marck declared Austria's schemes of reform in- 
compatible with the position to which the Prussian monarc11Y 
was of right entitled, and with the interests of the German peo- 
pIe; and in an official document of September 15th, after subject- 
ing the proposed new constitution to a destructive criticism, he 
put forward in contrast with it his own widely different plan. 
The whole scheme went to wreck 011 I-'russia's opposition. The 
Diet, where Austria sought to grasp the reins l110re firmly than 
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ever, in ordcr' hy that means to compel Prussia to Rubmi

ion, 
continued uncha:l
eù, nnù it was not long before it'i total lack 
of character W:l:i forcibly exhibited. 
I
iJ}l' Freder'ic Y II. of Demnark died on the 15th of .Kovell1- 
;-0, 
bcr', HH33. lIis succes
or was Christian IX., \\ hu haJ been Jcs- 
i
n:,te(l :1:-; kin
 hy thc London protocol of 1852. That he was 
kin
 in !)cnmark }H'()pCr no one dcnied, but whether he \\as kin
 
in the disputed dnchie
 was another qlle
tion. :Xeither the E:-otates 
of thosc duchies nor the German confederation llad signified their 
as
ent to the protocol; and, although Christian had alrc
'ùy taken 
po

e
sion of them, th('y stil1 remaincd faithful to l)rince Frederic 
of A u
ustellburg, who on his part protested without delay ;tgainst 
Christian's usurpation, and assumed the title Duke of Schleswig- 
Holstein. }:n
n those stat('s which had sig-ne(l the protocoJ- 
such as .L\ustria, ] }russia, and, among the secondary states, IIano- 
\"Cl", Saxony, and \Yürtembcrg-were unùer no real obligation to 
carry out the treatr, inasmuch as Denmark llad failed to fulfil the 
conditions on her side. 
he had pledgcd herself to restorc thc 
provinciaì con:,titntions of the duchic
, :md never to incorporate 
Schleswig with I)cnmark proper; but on the 30th of )Iar('h, 
1803, the Eiùer-} )ane party, which, in order to get a firmer hold 
on Sehlc
wig', was wi1Jinp: to let lIo14cin g:o, since it helon
e(l to 
the German confeder'atiun, 11:ul succeeded in c:1f1"ying throu
h t hc 

o-called :\Iareh patent; and, without the con:,ent of itf:. Estatl'
, 
I [ulsh-ill (altllOug-h, in acc<.,r(lancc with the treaty, it was 
l'pa- 
ra1<-<1 from thc J)alli
h monarchy) was convl'rtl'd into a tributary 
pro\'ince, \\ huse 
oIJiel"s \\ cr
 commanded by J bnish of1ìcers in 
J ):mish garrison;:,. At the sallIC timc a joint parliamcnt for Den- 
mark and Schleswig- was corn-ened at Copenh:1,!!cn, \\ here a cum- 
mon constitution, forma11y pronouncing- the incorporation of the 
latter, wa
 proposc(1 :uHI dehated. It was aùopted by the parJia- 
IIH:nt on the 14th of X o\"em LeI', awl on the 15th Kin.
 Frl'(leric 
died. The new king' }Ia(l thc choice of 
igning this constitution 
o and "dtin rr aB Ûermarn on firc once marl.', ur r'cfusing- hi.., 8i
na- 
:-" - lit. . 
t I1I'C" :md bl'in.
 torn froll] his throne by tl)(' Corenha
('n mob 
that tllfeatcning-Iy slllTonn(lf,.l the pa1aee. Hl'
arllin
 the fC>l'mcr 
:I"; the It: "
lor ,lauo'cr, a11l1 hO I )innO for tl1\' hd l ) of l
nl\"la1Hl and 

 
 
 
Sweden, he signed tIt(' new con

titntion on the l
th of Kovcm- 
bCI". Undcl" his predc(.c....'or an off('n
i, (' 
uHI tll'fl'fl,i,'c alli:m('e 
with S\\l.tll'U 11:1.1 llt'('n a1T:1II
(,.I, hut at tIll.' tiuH' of his lleath tllis 
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])ad not yet been ratified hy Sweden. Of the great powers Eng- 
land was the ,one which ga\?C herself the most trouble to avcrt 
frOlll Denmark the threatening danger; Lut, as in the case of 
Poland shortly before, her efforts did not pass the limit
 of mere 
diplomatic inten-ention; and when she protested in Fl"all kfort 
against a federal execution in IIolstcin, she w
s told that that was 
wholly a German affair, and did not concern foreign countries. 
Since 1848 no such agitation lUld been known in Germany as 
that of the winter of 1863-'64. Everyone felt that it was not 
merely a question concerning the defence of an unhappy and 
dcserted brother race, but one involving Germany's future, and 
pron1Îsing a speedy dcvelopment of that endless drama whose 
final act, they hoped, would represent Germany as a united and 
powerful state, the peer of the 11lightiest great power. The rights 
of Schleswig-Ilolstein were 111aintained in the Press, in popular 
assCInblies, anel in parliaments with an enthusiasm that did not 
hesitate to challenge all Europe to arm and enter the lists against 
it. The higher the flood of popular excitement rose, the cooler 
and more reselTcd became the n1Înistcrs of the German great 
powers, Dismarck and Rechberg. Both affected a violent respect 
for the binding character of the London protocol, and conducted 
themselves as though its validity would be likely to last to the 
end of the worlù. In Vienna the agitation in bcl)alf of the 
duchies was very ungraciously received, and so far as possible 
put down. \Vith Bismarck it met with a little more fa,"or; not 
that he would set hirnself at the head of the German volunteers, 
but if the Blatter could ue turned to account for the purpose of 
increasing Prussian power or enlargi ng the Prussian Lorders, then 
he would be C]uite willing to set the London protocol at defiancc. 
}f anything were to come of the whole Inatter, the Diet ll1ust first 
raise its voice. It made one step forward and half a step back. 
After cxcluding- the Danish delegates fl'0111 its sittings, it resoh"eJ, 
on the 7th of DecmnLer, yielding to the pressure of the two 
great powers, not to occupy IIolstein, as the German people wish- 
cd, but only to carry ont an execution there. Petitions were rc- 
ceived frOlI1 the nlcmbers of the Iiolstein Estates, frOlll the no- 
hIes and prcJatrs, and from the uni\?ersity of IGel, begg-ing- for 
tIle recognition and institution of thl'il' rightful duke, Frederic 
VI r r. I II addition tu tJ)is, altuost all the ufficial::; ill Ilulstein 
refu:-ieù to take the oath to IGng Christian. 
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I
ut it was rnnch the same whether it wa., ('ccnpation or exe- 
cution, pl'o,.ided only f'ome acti, e lIlea-;ure was taken. lIano\ er 
and Sa\:ony were intrusted with the execution, each of thelll fur- 
nishing (jUOO men. These were to march into IIuIsteÍn unJer 
the chief command of the Saxon Lieutenallt-generaillacke. ...\Uÿ 
tria and Pl'l1s
ia wcre each to hol<1 5000 men in reserve on the 
border, 
lIld ill case uf need put larger forces in the fiehl. lJc- 
cCUlber 
3d the troops of t1e Confederation crossed tbe llolstein 
frontiers, and by the end of the month tlu'y were in po:,ses:-<ion 
of the whole duchy as far as I{iel anù llenùsberg, the Danes 
having retired acr()
s the Eiùer within the strongly fortified line 
of the lJanewcrÁ'. On their departure all the to\\'n:-; proclaimed 
Freùeric duke; and, although the civil commi-;
ioners of the Con- 
feùeration wished to avoid any open demonstration before Freù- 
eric was l'ecog-nized by tlJC Diet, yet on the 27th of December 
about 20,000 IIolsteiners nlCt in the open air at Ehn!'horn, de- 
clareù !Juke Freùeric their rightful so,'ereign, anù in, ited him to 
C01l1e anù rule over them. Gp to this time he had been residin
 
at Gotha, but, in accorùance with their invitation, he appeareù at 
I\:icl on the 30th of the same month. 
The question now was whether the German Confederation 
would recognize Frederic as T)nkc of Schleswig-Ilolstcin, and af- 
ford him, as a prince of the Confederation, armeù as;:)istance fùr 
the conquest of Sch1cswig. The go,'ernments of the seconùary 
states, partly forced into th:lt attitude Ly the peoplc, showed a 
wilJillgnes
 to recognize him; but the Augustenburg claims to 
the succ(',,
ion needed to be once IllOre carefully in,.cstigatetl be- 
fore any definite a("tion could be taken. The 111atter was rendered 

onlewhat doubtful hy the fact that in 185:3 the father of this 
prince hall rcnounceù his rights on receipt of 2,250,000 thaler:5, 
without protest on the part of his two sons, Loth of \\ hom wen' 

 lien of :l.
e, ami it "as not until seycn year:) later that rrinoo 
Frederic had prüte
ted. The Ba,.arian dcll'
atc, ,"on ùer l'forù- 
tt'n, who h:ul Leen appointetl referee hy the I )ict, had not 1110f(' 
t l,an half-completed hi
 work uf invl.stigation "hen _\ u
tria .mel 
l'rus
ia took the matter out of the h:uJtl:"l of the Confederation 
into their own. I )rtl

ia, not plcasetl that the secondary "tat('
 
slwultl ta1.c tht' lead in thi
 J11atter, pcr
uaded her rival, Au '- 
t ria, to fi
ht out the (;l'rm:m-Vani
Ja qualTeI in league \\ ith her. 
Di:-,Illafl'k neithl'r intended to rt'lltJUIlCl' tIlt, London treat
, a
 ht' 
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feared that that might lead to war with England anel nUF.sia, 
nor to set up tbe l>rince of Augustenburg as duke, his plan be- 
ing, in case DCllInark pel'6isted in a breach of the treaty, to unite 
Schleswig-IloJstein to Prussia. If Denmark fulfilled her treaty 
obligations there would be no war; if she did not fulfil thC111 
then tbe maintenance of the London protocol afforded an excel- 
lent pretence for Inarching into Holstein and occupying Schles- 
wig by way of security for their fulfilment. The Austrian alli- 
ance was welcome to Bismarck partly because it pre\'ellted her 
fr'om taking part with the foreign powers, and partly because 
such opposition on Austria's part to the plans of the Diet would 
breed dissension Letween her and the secondary states. On the 
other hand, Austria accepted his invitation to joint action be- 

ause she hoped by that n1eans to curb Prussia's lust for annex- 
ntion. Accordingly the two great powers announced that they 
would take into their hands tbe assel.tion of German rights in 
reference to Schleswig; and the protest of Bavaria and the other 
German States passed unlweded. If those states did not wi6h 
to conjure up a civil war there was nothing left but to submit 
to their fate. J :lnnary 16th, 1864, the two powers announced 
in Copenhagen that if the Danish-Schleswig constitution of 18ß3 
were not repealed within forty-eight hours, they would occupy 
Schleswig with their troops, and recall their ambassadors. The 
Eider-Dane leaders, thinking that, as in 1848, the foreign powers 
would not allow Germany to enter upon a war for the settlellH'nt 
of her own affail's, compelled the king to return an unfavorable 
answer. 
The new allies already stood on the IIolstein border. Altlwup:h 
the Prussian I10use of Uepresentatives, making a question of min- 
isterial opposition out of a nlattcr of foreign policy, refused thl'ir 
consent to a war loan of 12,000,000 tha]ers (about 89,000,000), 
and gave expression to the n10st decided distrust of Bismarck's 
policy, he did not hesitate to go forward with the execution of 
his plans. Toward the end of January the allied army entered 
IT ohtein; the Prnssians, with 39,000 n1en and 110 gnns, ulll1er 
Prince Frederic Charles; the Austrians, with 20,800 mcn and 4 g 
gnn
, nnder Lieutenant Field-marshal Haron \'on GaL]enz. Thl' 
f'i,ghty-year-old Prussian Field-mar
hal 'Vrangel was commander- 
in-chief of both corp
, and eonsClillcnt] y Prussia had the deciding 
voice in this calnp
liglJ. Freùcric Charles was on the rjght wing', 
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GaLlcnz lcd the centre, and the Prussian Guard division, unùer 
Gcncral vou del' 'lülue, formed the left wing. In this order the 
allies :ul r:lnce(l alrain:-;t the famous Dancwcrk, of which it was bp- 

 
lieved in CopenlJagen that thcre the gallant 1 Janish army \\ouIJ 
be a
 safe as in Ahraham's bosom. But these thirty or forty 
lIliles of trcllrhes, whose ol'igin dates bark to the year 808, in 
the time uf Charlemagne, required for their defence an army of 
60,000 men at least, and de lIeza, the Danish commander, ha(l 
110t more than 30,000. Tho allies crossed the Ei(ler on the 1st 
of Fl.hl"llary. Prince Frer1eric Charles occupied Eckernförde, and 
after an ltn"ncce
:-,ful as
aH!t on the trenches at \lissun(le, ún the 
2d, h ' Lrid 6 ed the S('hlei farther down, at 
\rllis, and directed hi<; 
Jnarch towarù Flcllshllrg. in orJel' tu intercept the enemy's re- 
treat. .At the same time the Al1strian
, whose part it was to at- 
tack the enemy in front, reached the ÐanCl1)Cl"k proper, after en- 
gagements with the Danes at JagcJ, Over
cJk, and l\:ünigsbcrg. 
As they were preparin 6 to storm it they learned that it had Leen 
c\'acuated, anù the enemy were in full retreat toward the Düppcl 
trenches, [n the night of February 5th, since General de 
leza 
pl'l'ceh'ed that he could neither meet the superior forces of the 
allies in the field, nor hold the DaneU'crÁ' against them, with the 
almo
t unanimous consent of a conncil of war he retreated toward 
the secon<l line of intrenchments, the Düppcl heights, in orùcr 
to rescne for his conntry her army at the least. The allies fol- 
lowed him closely. At Oc\'crsee, on the Ðth of FeIn'uary, the .Aus- 
trian van orertouk the T)anish rear and dC'feate(l it in a Lloolly 
cngagement. \Yithout a panse the allies Jllo\'ccl Jt<>rthw:lnl alulIg 
the whC)ll
 linp, Prince Frederic Charles toward l)üppel, and Ga- 
blellz anll 
hdbe tuward Xorthcrn SchleswiO" aUll .J utland. On 
ð 
t he 19th of Fchrual'Y )Iülbe occupied l\:olding, a border town in 
.Jutland. \rith the ('\:c<,ption of the islands and the IHippeilinc::; 
Oil the peninsula of Sundewitt, all 
chll'swi
 was alre:llly in the 
hanùs of the allies, Thc Pru:;sian lXuar<ls Hn(l the 
\ ustrians 
did noL turn.southwarå until t]1CY had rhas,'d the cllcrny-wh l ) 
\\ pre 011('(' J)Wl'C defl'ated hy (;ahlenl at ,r('ile-acro=,=-, the Lym- 
fiord, in Xorthern Jutland. Part of the Guards then went to 
Düppcl to t1kc part in the assault, and the rest 1no\"eù with the 
.\n4riun
 a
ainst t h
 fnrtres
 of FriJ
ri('ia. Thi.., \\ a
 quidly 
('\'(lcllatl'cl lay tllc I ):lJH'
 Oil the 
!}th of 
\ priJ, ten d:\) s aftl'
 tfJ(
 
capture {If th.., I hippe.} lin\;::,. 


. 
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The intl'cnclu11ents at Düppel were so strong as to neces5itate 
a regular siege, if too 1nany men were not to be ðacI'ificed, and a 
siege in\"oh'eù the bringing of siege artillery from Prnssia. It 
was a little Sebastopol, where the subterranean work took np sev- 
eral weeks. On the 18th of April the assault took place, unùer 
the lead of Prince Frederic Charles. Obstinate thOW..}l the ùe- 
<=' 
fence was, the valor and devotion of the Prussian soldiers over- 
came all obstacles. By two o'clock in the afternoon the Düppcl 
lines wer
 in p05session of the Pl'llssians, and the 1nain-Iand of 
Schleswig freed from its Dani
h oppressors. The Prnssians IU.it 
1188 dead and wounded, inc1uding 70 officers. The Danish luss 
was 110 officers and 4736 men, of whom 2600 were unwounded 
prisoners. The remainder of the Danish force was driven across 
the bridge of Sonderburg to the island of Alsen. One hnndl'ed 
and twenty cannon and 4000 stand of arms fell into the hands of 
the victors. The allies now moved northward, occupied all J ut- 
land as far as Lymfiord, and levied a contribution on the inhabi- 
tants by way of compensation for the blockade of German ports 
and the capture of German merchantmen. There was also some 
fighting at sea, although here the former negligence of the Ger- 
Inan great powers n1ade itself painfully sensible. 
lal'ch 17th, on 
the ea
t side of Rügen, an engagen1el1t took place between the 
Prl1ssian navy, under ncar-admiral Jacbmann, and a Danish fleet 
superior in number, in which the Pl'ussians conducted themselves 
creditably; and on the 9th of 
Iay, under Rear-admiral Tegetthoff, 
the two ...
ustrian frigates Schwrt]'zenbel'g and Radetz
:y, together 
with three Prus
ian ships, attacked a Danish squadron near IIeli- 
goland; but as tlw Schwarzcnberg caught fire they had to ùraw 
off anù retire to the 1nouth of the Elbe. This" brilliant victory" 
of the Danish fleet gave occasion for malicious .cxultation in the 
En
li
h parJiament. 
The English cabinet had done everything in its power to luain- 
tain the sanctity of the London protocol. It even called upon 

apoleon to Inake a hostile demonstration on the ,Rhine for the 
relief of IJenmal'k. nut, popular as a !thine campaign would 
have been in France, Xapoleon, Inindfnl of his nncle's fate, had 
IF> inclination to u1H]crtakp 
nch a demonstration alone-anù if 
he hatl undertakf'H it lw would not ha\'e been content to stop at 
a si1nple demon.stration-so he returned answer that he could not 
pos:-;ibly oppo
e by furce of anllS the national wbhcs of GernJany 
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and Sf'hleswig-Ilolstein for a closer union. It was his bclief that 
Pru

ia, which he had not hithcrto bcen able to IJlake scrviceable 
for the furthcrance of IJis projects, now that she had at last f'tcp- 
peù into the arena of grcat political and military measure
, would 

oon become involved in such cxternal and internal diflìculties 
that she \\ uuld be obliged to accede tu his demands without rc- 
sistance. Napolcon'
 po
ition put any European interventiun out 
of thc qucstion. Thc Ellglish ministcrs could not vcnture upon 
military intervcntion withuut allies, and at the same time tl)(.y 
could make no consistent accusation against Austria and Prn=-,
ia, 
inasmuch as they had thcmselves recognized Denmark's obli
a- 
tiun to carry out its promises in the matter of Schlcswig-llol- 

tein's constitutional rights. The Gprman powers IJad notltill
 
whatc\'cr to fcar from Uussia, which welcomcd this new compli- 
catiun as likely to draw off attention fr()m Puland's fatc. .At last 
En
land, wllcre the daughtcr of the f}anish king, Princess .\Ie:\.- 
andra of 'Vales, exertcd all hcr powcrs to aronse the prim old 

entlemcn of the cabinct to engage in a hearty tilt for her father, 
brought abont a confcrcnce of the signers of the London prot.)- 
co!. This was opcned in London on the 25th of .\pril, and its 
fil'st work was to arranp:e :1 ccssation of hostilities from thc 1 :Hh 
of :\Iay to the 12th of June, which was aftcr",a..<l prolongcd to 
the 20th of that month. The Gcrman confcdcration "as rl'pre- 

cntcd by the Saxon minister, von BCllSt. The Gcrman l'rcss 
and assuciations, as wcIl as the duchics of Sclll('s\\'i
 anù I [ubh'ill, 
prote::;ted against the as
umption on the part of this conference 
to act ;}-; arbitcr in a matter which did !Jot concern it. Fortu- 
nately, Germany JI:Hl the Lcst ally it could ha\.c wished for in the 
obstinacy of the] )anish dclcgate. 
Iay 17th, _\ustri:t and Pru:,- 
sia proposed a pcrsonal union betwcen l)cnmark and the duchies, 
but the l):mcs recoiled frOlll Ruch a possibility, and \\ ould nut 
even ('on
cnt tu consirler it. nut that was the utmost conces,ion 
which rru"sia woul(l Blake, and if that were refu'l'd it w0l1l(1 
offer still Ic
s. )[nreo\"cr the military party, which rcckoned ae- 
curding to the vcry simple system of the right of con(Iuest, an,1 
not accor(lin
 to the complicatcd clauses of the London protocol, 
llafl 
aincd the upper hand in tll(' H(\rlin court. Prus
ia and 
Austria now op('nly refuscd to be bound hy the protocol
 and in 
tilt, 
e

ion of 'by 28th they dcmandcd the complete separation 
uf the (Iuchil's from J )clJlllark, awl tll(.ir ullilin into one 
tatc 
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undcr the rule of the hcreditary prince of Augustenburg, without, 
howc,'cr, c0111mitting thclll"elvcs definitely as to llÎs hereùitary 
ri
hts in the ducJlics. EngJand endeavorcd to secure for Dell. 
mark a
 11luch of Schleswig as pos
iL]c, and a long hi
p;ling en- 
sUl'd about a more northern or n10re southern boundary. The 
m()
t the German powers were wining to concede wa:; the restora- 
tion to Denmark of the most 110rthcrn part of Schleswig, which 
was principally Thmish, by way of compensation for Lauenburg. 
This offer the Danish dclcgates rejected. They also rejectcd yon 
Dl'USt'S proposition to allow the population of Scbleswig-Ilolstein 
to decide the 1natte1' by vote; and, finally, they rejccted England's 
proposal to choose an arbitrator to settle the boundary line. Tho 
resources of English wit were exhausted, for there is no helping 
the man who will not take advice. Jnne 25th, the conference 
sepal'ated without haring accomplished anything. The sword 
Innst hew the Danish knot asunder. The Danes were deccived 
as to England's attitude as the Poles had been, for it was a dip- 
lomatic intervention only, and not a n1Ïlitary one, on which both 
cabinet and Parliament were agreed. 
Geflnany was wcll pleased with the position taken in the con- 
ference by its two great powers on the 28th of 
Iay, and rejoiced 
at the thought that the decision was 
gain nbol1t to be referred 
to the cannon. Prince Frederic Charles, who Ilad nssluned the 
chief command in old 'Vrangel's place, transported his battalions 
across the .AJsen Sound on 160 boats before daybreak of June 
29th, and effected a 1anding on the island undcr the fire of tho 
] hmish batteries. Gencral IIerwarth von Bittenfcld was in in1H1e- 
(liate command of the l
russian troops. The Danes were defeated 
at all points and driven back to tho cxtrelne corner of tllC island 
of Alsen, the prninsula of I\:cIenis, whence on the followin
 day 
they escaped to the ishmd of Fünen. About 3000 prisoners with 
a large amount of 1naterial of war fell into the hands of the ric- 
tors, Tho Danes themselves set fire to the little town of Sonder- 
burg. Almost at the same time with the attack on Alsen the 
allies began their advance in Jutland. They crossed the Lymfiord, 
forced the Danish army of 5000 men to e111bark for Zealand, and 
planted their banners on the northernmost point of Denmark, 
Cape Skagen, and on t110 sllores of Otho's sound, where Emperor 
Otho had onl,;e Imrlcd llis Rp/'"lar far out into the "aves. The Auc;- 
tria}} slJips were aiso JÏnally sHccessful iu freeing the \Ve
t Frisian 
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i
l:l1lds, Syl, FÜhr, awl the rest, from thcil' t}Tant, the Danish se
 
c:lptain Ilarnmer, who wa
 taken prisoner, with his boats antI 
ere \\ :0.. 
\
i()ll'nt as the rage of tIle Copcnhagen populace had been 
after the cvacuation of the Dauewerk, which had cost 
Icza the 
('hief command, it was pusillanimous enough now that the \\ 11010 
Danish monarchy consistcd of a few islands. E,'cn Copenhagen 
Tlu IOl)l'cr felt itself safc frulll Prus:-;ian attacks , and called for the 
M 
IH'otection of army and fleet. I\:ing Christian took advantage of 
the popular de:,poudeDcy to dismiss the Eider-Dane ministry of 

f()nrad, beg for a truce, and scnd an ambassador to \
ienna to ne- 
gotiate a peace. Augnst 1st the preliminaries were arranged be- 
twcen Austria, Prussia, and Denmark, with total exclusion of the 
(;erman Confedcration, mIll on the 30th uf October peace was 
concluded. Dy this \Tienna peace the I\:ing of Denmark re- 
nounced all his rights to Schlcswig-, IIolstcin, and Lanenbur
 
in favor of the Emperor of Austria and the King of l)russia. 
The long injustice wa
 righteù at last; insolent, arrogant Den- 
Jnal'k was remanded to its islands, and poor Schleswig could once 
111oro speak its TIlother-tongue. Three German duchies hml been 
restored to Germany. But it might be asked: To whom in Ger- 
many? The duchies themselves, the rest of German)", a11<l cvcn 
1\n:-;tria, bc1ie\'cd tbat nothin
 now stood in the way of the 
Princ(\ of An
ustenburg's inang-nrntion as Duke of Schh'swi
- 
1 Iolstein. nut whoever studied the phrasC'ology of th(\ trcat y 
Inore ('loscly could scarcely entertain a doubt that it was Prll
- 
sia's unalterable purpose to cstablÍsh herself in the duchies; for 
in the peace e
pres
 mention "as made of the rights of King 
Christian, which ri
hts Prussia by her renunciation of the Lon- 
ùon protocol had distinctly rcpudiateù. If she now returned. to 
the uld stand-point, it was manifcstly ill order that she mi
ht 
find a way to set aside the rights of the 
\.u
ustenbur
er, which 

he had maintaincd on the 28th of 
Iay, and acquire :ùl ri
hts 
for ]lCrsclf and Am.;tria. They ane 1 no one el:,c were to have a 
right to the duchies. ...\l1stria':, joint posse
sion wa:, certainly 
burùensomc, but Bismarck, tllC soul of the new policy of anne:\:1- 
tiOll, belicvcd that the con
tant embarrassmcnts of that stato 
would readily furnish HlCans to effect a dissolution of the part- 
nership. .Au
tria Lad no conceivable interest on the Korth 
(,:1, 
and could nut po
sibly covct this remotc po
:,es
ion for herself. 
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FrOIn the beginning _\.nstria had e\'idently Leen more inclined to 
fm"or Denlnark than the Augustenburger; why should she not, 
then, be willing to 
hut her eyes while her ally of '64 either al- 
together appropriated provinces which had been freed principally 
by Prussian blood, or lnade then1 completely dependent upon it- 
self in 111aritime and nÚlitary ll1atter8? A nù if in her jl\aJousy 
at the progress of this younger rival Austria should wish to in- 
flict upon its voracious appetite the torments of Tantalus, she 
had herself a IIungary and an Italy, and these were a very moun- 
tain of embarrassments, which 111ight be placed across her path in 
case she failed to show herself a pliant comrade. Bislllarck fur- 
ther reasoned that if Austria proved unfriendly it would be a 
fa\rorable opportunity to settle accounts with her at last, to put 
the German question on the carpet, and with the reorganized 
army and the needle-gun drive the Austrians out of Germany 
and form a new confederation in which the Prussian state should 
be the one to utter the word of command. Then and not till 
then would Prussia-by the acquisition of the duchies potentially 
a naval power-become a real great power; then and not till then 
would Frederic the Great's work be completed. 
Immediately after the conclusion of peace sagacious poJiticians 
prophesied that the victorious allies would become involved in 
war about the division of the booty. Their hatred had been 
gathering for a hundred years. Prussia's Union in 184ü and 
1850 had almost brought on a war, which Frederic 'Yil1imll was 
able to avoid only by yielding; and the sting of that surrender 
still rankled. But I{ing 'Yillial11 and Bislnarck would not hesi- 
tate even at a war, if Prussia's position were in danger. No 
other choice was left to Austria than either to abandon the 
duchies to Prussia or engage in a life or death struggle, for Bis- 
marck's mind was made up on that point; and the more evident 
it became that he was the only Jnan capable of carrying through 
the army reorganization, the higher rose his influence with the 
king. lIe viewed with unconcern the opposition of the Prussian 
landtag, while the Diet and the secondary and lesser German 
states were treated by hirn as powerless creatures, which were 
ready enough to set up a great outcry, but which always went 
quietly back to their civil duties the 1l10Illent they saw any real 
danger. This was well exhibited at that very time in the prov- 
ince of the Zollverein. In the name of the Zollverein Prussia 
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tlad fn 18U
 c()Jlclu(Ietl a commercial treat) with France, to wlaidl 

c\'eral of the secondary :-.tates, influenceù hy Austria, wlaoc;e com- 
mercial interests we're threatened, refused their as:-;pnt. 1 )ru:-;
ia 
r<'plied by notice of the eventual dissolution of tIle ZollVt 1"t ;/1, 
ana the re(;lllcitrant states, threatened with indu
trial ruin, nndt'r 
pressure of the ]l1ercantile and mannfa('turing classcg gave up 
their cnstorns' treatios with Austria, which stato llaù, further- 
more, offonded thenl by tho slight SIlO put upon the Confeùera- 
tion in the Schleswi
 - JIolstein war, accepted the obnoxious 
treaty, and sent their plenipotentiaries to tho customs' conference 
in Berlin, :-}eptûmber 
Oth, 186!. Thi:; was at the same time a 
blow for Austria, who now founù herself excluded from all inti- 
mate ["elations with the ZolliH'J"cin, alaI obliged to llcgotiate \\ ith 
it like any foreign state. 
Prussia's course toward the commissioners and generals of the 
Confederation in IIolstein was not a whit gentler. During the 
war she had not paid the least heed to them or tllCir reg\11ation
, 
and" for the security an(1 freedon1 of the military operations" 
had occupied Altona, Kiel, and Keumünster, an{l, on the 
n
t of 
July, the fortress of Itcndsburg as well. On conclu'iion of the 
ppace she declared that, as IIolstein was now to be surrendered 
to Prl1s
i;t alHl Austria, any fmother occupation of tho country hy 
troops of the' f1onfcderation wa
 unnecessary. IIanovcr :md Sax- 
ony dill not acquiesce in thic; view. The Austrian troops h
lfl 
alreaJy for the most part left IIolstcin, a11l1 the Pru
:-;ians from 
SclJlcs\Vi
 were slowly following, when the' latter were f'udJenly 
diverted from their homeward march in orJer to occupy all the 
important points in llolstein. llano\ er and Saxony were' 
lIm- 
nloned to withdl'aw their troops, and, in orùer to hasten theil' ac- 
tion, Prussia stationed a division at 
Iinùen, and another south of 
Berlin, as a threat to tho
o two statrs. 11ano\'cr took the hint, 
hut Saxony finned itself :md brought tIn' matter Lefore the] )iet. 
1lere .Austria helped its ally, and the withdrawal of the troops of 
the COllfcJer'1tion was ordered, as the execution was now at an 
end. r'eeem her 7th, 1 SG4-, the commi:-;sioners of the Confedera- 
tion sll1Tentlered Holstein ana LauenLllrf! to the _\ustro-Prussian 
COIllIUi.;:,sioller:-:, anJ the homeward march of the Jlanovcriam; and 
t;axons at once Leg-an. Prl1
sia e:,tablished hen-elf in tlJC duchies 
in such a '\\ ay as to Inahe it cvident that she would not lea\ e of 
her own free-will. 
\mong the people, howcn
r, she met with lit- 
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tIe encouragel11Cnt. Only the Lauenbul'g nobility wished to Ree 
the country joined to l'ru
sia by a persunal union; in 8chleswig 
tbe sentiment was cooler, and went no farther than submission to 
the inevitable; while Ilobtein held fast to the right of the .An- 
gnstenburger, and declared that he must first of a11 be inaugurated 
as duke-then ]JC would be in a position, in concert with the rep- 
resentatiycs of the people, to determine what concessions should 
be Inade to I)l'ussia. This method did not seem to Bisn1arck suf- 
ficiently sure, especially as the Prince of -L\ugustenburg during his 
stay in Berlin had not been willing to consent to any concessions 
of importance. It appeared to him far bettcr to n1ake tbe rec- 
ognition of the duke dependent on a preliminary cession to the 
I\:ing of Prussia by prince and people of the unconditional control 
of the military and naval 8trehgth of the duchies. If this w
re 
not done, he would listen to no talk of au independent Schle
\Vig- 
IIolstein and a Duke Frederic, and the Prussians would for the 
present rC111ain 111asters of the country. To involve nlatters still 
further, Bismarck caHcd upon the Grand-duke of Oldenburg to 
prove his claims to Schieswig-llolstein, asserted sImilar claillls on 
the part of the Prussian royal house, and convened the crown 
lawyers for a legal examination of this complicated question. 
Their decision was that none of the c1aimants was entitled to 
the whole, but each one to some part; that the 1\ngnstenburger 
had in no case more right than the others, and that, in conse- 
qnence of his father's renunciation of his claimR, and acceptance 
of a Bloney compensation, with the constructive consent of hi!'; 
sonR, what rights he had had were forfeited; and tIlat Prussia 
and Anstria, which alone had conquered the country, were not 
responsible to anyone, not even the Diet, for any disposition 
which they chose to make of the ceded duchies. 
Austria's proposition to surrender the duchies to the Augus- 
ten burger, as the one who had on the whole the best title, was 
rejected by Dismarck; and, on the 13th of Decenlber, 18G4, he 
dcclared that, before pronouncin
 decision on the DJatter of the 
succession, the qnestion of l>russia's future position in the duchies 
must fir
t be decided, and gave Austria to understand that l
rus- 
sia was thinking of annexation, naturally, however, not without 
payment of a money equivalent. But in the Blean time a change 
had taken place in the Viruna cabinet. Count Rechberg, who 
had let himself be led by DisH1arck altogether too easily, and had 
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forfeited the confidence of tlw secondary states by his conùuct 
in the matter of the duchies, nlaùe way, on the :!lst of October, 
18G-!, for Count ßIenc;dorff-Ponilly. The new minister did not 
propo!';c to go so far as to en
age in war with Prussia on account 
of this much-blundered question, but mel'ely to put as nl:lny hin- 
dcranccs as po:-,siLle between IlCr and the attainlnent of Ler object. 
lie had the mcans for such a course at his cOllunand in the fact 
that .Austria was joint possessor and had equal rights with Prus- 
sia. It W:1:i the pulicy of the latter to prevent the erection of the 
duchies into an independent state, doing nothing for anù every- 
thing' ag-ainst such a solution of the question. As the best means 
to thwart this policy, Count 
Iensdorff fell in 
ith Prussia's prop- 
osition of annexation, and sent to the duchies, as civil commis- 
sioncr on the part of ...\ustria, von lialbhllber, who understood 
how to hold his own again
t the Prnssian commissioner, Baron 
von Zedlitz, better than his predecessors had done. MensdoríI's 
reply to Bismarck's despatch of Dccember 21st was to the effect 
that Austria. coulll consent to the anneÅation of Schleswig-Ilol- 
stein only in cOI1
i(leration of an equh-alent increase of her own 
German territory. Thcl'cupon ßislllarck, in his despatch of Feh- 
ruary 22d, 1805, f;pccifieù what Prussia demanded before slw could 
con
cnt tu an independent Schleswig-Ilolstein. The essential part 
of her req lliremellts was the snrrender to the King of Prussia of 
unconditional control over the land and sea forces of the duchies. 
Anstria, while nut denyiug that there was SOlne sort of justificz.- 
tion for these demands, replied that the formation of a semi-sov- 
erei
n state wa
 not compatiLle with the rights of the Confed- 
eration, and on the Gtll of .\pril in the Diet gave her assent to 
a nlotion of the south German states that the administration of 
IIolstcin be at once and unconùitionally Inade over to the .A.u- 
gu
tenbul'
er. The 1l10tion was canicd, but led to no results, 
owin
 to Pru
sia's oppo
ition. .\n assembly of the Icading mcn 
of the duchies indicatcd the concessions which tllCY were ,\ illing 
to make; Lut Di
nIal'ck, who openly declared that the Schleswig- 
IIolstcin question coulLl be settled only in connection with the 
G('rman one, and who wa
 working- toward the attainment of that 
rl'
ult, would cOIl
cnt to no compromise, and nt once began prep- 
aration
 to convert I
iel into a l'russian naval station. IIcrc 
the watchful von llalLhuber, without whose consent von Zedlitz 
could do nothing, was VCl'y much in the way. ...\11 resources were 
1,1* 
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exhausted in vain. Prussia wished to con\Tene the Estates of 
Schleswig-Ilol
teill, out .Austria objected; and when, later, she 
withdrew her opposition, Prussia was no longer willing that they 
should be convened, demanding first of all the expulsion of the 
"pretender," 'On the ground that under the influence of the 
" August
llbl1rg side-govennnent" nö freo expression of opinion 
on tho part of the Estates was possible. Through dread of tho 
public opinion of Germany, Austria was unwilling to subscribe 
to such a measure, nor did she find herself, furthennore, in any 
way hampered by the existence of this" sidc-govermnent." She 
was not at all displeased that the 6th of April, the Augusten- 
burger's birthday, was celebrated throughout the whole country, 
nUlnerous deputations from both Holstein and Schleswig wending 
their way to Niedstädten, the residence of the duke, while the 
number of persons that celebrated the I{ing of Prussia's birthday 
was noticeably small. 
Each week the situation grew more critical. In July, while 
tho king and Bis111arck were in Carlsbad, the Vienna cabinet re- 
cei ved a despatch full of bitter reproaches for its opposition in 
IIolstcin, and intimating that Prussia might bo induced to pro- 
ceed to violent Ineasures without consulting Austria. 'Vith his 
well-known frankness Bismarck told the Duke of Grmnont, the 
French anlbassador in Vienna, that, far fron1 fearing a war with 
Austria, he rather wished for one. By fair Ineans or foul, Prussia 
was resolved to acquire the duchies and the first place in Ger- 
many. That weighty events were impending was shown by the 
cabinet council which was held while the king was on the way 
fronl Cal'lsbad to Gastein. July 21st all the cabinet ministers, 
together with the Frcnch and Austrian ambassadors, were sum- 
moned to Ratisbon, and shortly after Bismarck had a meeting 
in Salzburg with the Bavarian n1inister, von del' Pfordten, in 
which he cndeavorcd to impress upon the secondary states the 
nccessity of maintaining- a strict neutrality in tho approaching 
war between Prussia and A nstria. He professed unconcern as to 
the result of the struggle, as 1:\ustria was not prepared and had 
no money with which to carryon the war. At the same time 
he put in execution his threat of acting independently in the' 
duchies. June 26th, without consulting the AustrÏ:1.n e01nmis- 
sioner, he caused 
fay, a Silesian by Lirth, an editor W110 was agi- 
tating in behalf of the Augllstenburger, to be arrested in Altona 
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rto(1 takpll to tIll" fortrf':-s of Hl'J}l1sLlIr.
; anù a member of the 
Prnssian par1i:lIllent, Frese, who was ill !Ge! for the purpose of 
:i!!itatin rr arrail1
t annexation to Prussia, to be cx p elled froni IIol- 
,-..J ",.::) 
stein. .A mstria Jid not fail to prote
t, lmt she had by no means 
I1l
Hle up her milHl to go to war, for it was ju:-,t at the time when 
the constitution hall been repealc(l, .mù she was CIlÒe;i\ oring to 
come to an agreement with llungary; anù furthermore her finan- 
cial calamities had made a bad impression on the people. ...\u- 
gu:,t 14tIl, after some negotiating, in which 
\ustrié\ at first main- 
tained the rights of the Confedcration, while I)rn
si3 was in favor 
of Hnne>..ation, the Gastcin cOIl\"Cntioll was concluded. 'Yithout 
prejuJice to the rights of both PO\\ ers to bot h the duchic:::, the 
go\'ernment of Sehlcswi
 wa
 committccl to l'l"lbsia, and that of 
JIul:,tein to .\nstl'ia, while Lal1('nLnrg was wholly ceded to Prus- 
sia, in consideration of the p<,)"mcut of 2,500,000 thalcrs to Aus- 
tria. The harbor of }Gel wa.5 to belong to the Confederation, 
l}russia being provisionally intru
ted with the military command 
and police aùrnini
tration. nendsburg was made a fortress of 
the Confederation, and occupied by a n1Ïxcd 
\ustrian and l'rns- 
sian garrison, the command alternating year by year; and Prussia 
was allowed to carry the Haltic and 
orth Sca canal through 
Ilolstein, and to build railroads and lay telegraph wircs thcrc. 
This brought Prussia somewhat nearer the attainment of her 
oLject, anù on the 10th of ßeptelllher, a
 a reward for his 
l'r- 
vices, the ]\:Ìng maùe nismarck a count. Septcmber 15th the 
joint go\'crnmcnt of the duchies \Va:, Ji

ol\'ed, anù in its plal
e 
Daron ,'on GableJltz nppeared in I{iel as Austrian 1't:ultholdel' of 
Jlolstein, while Baron \'on )Ianteuffel took up his abode in Flens- 
burg a!; Prussian governor of :::;chleswig. But there was still no 
prospect of a dcfinitive settlemcnt; J3i
marck was él" far frollt 
formal annexation aftcr tIle Gastein convention as before it; it 
\\ as merely the cxc11an
e of one provisional arrang-ement for an- 
Jther. As a result of all that had occurred, Prussia's relations to 
Austria were a
 had as the}' could be without actu:\l war, anil tllat 
lnu
t inevitaLly break uut, if one of the two did not yield tt) the 
wisht.
 of the other. nnt, in \'iew of \u:"tria's jealou
'y of any 
increa...o of l'ru
sia's f,trcn
th, and the latter's determination to 
incrcase her strength and rai:,e herself from hcr present contract- 
ed circUlllstances to the po
ition of a ùangcrous and respected 
great power, there wa... not the slig:htl':-;t pl'o
pl'd of a rèclIHcilia- 
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tion. If Prussia coulJ ha\ge offered its ally any lan(l as compen- 
sation, .Austria would cheerfully lw,\'e evacuated her already lla}f- 
lost position in IIobtein and ceded it to l)f'ussia, as she had al- 
ready ceded Lauenbul'g. A part of Silesia, with the fortress of 
Glatz, would have satisfied the Austrian cabinet, but Prussia could 
not part with them. She and Italy \\ ere already on the way to- 
warù a Illutual understanding. The conclusion of a cOlllluercial 
treaty between Italy and the German Zollverein contributed 
greatly to this result. Prussia had proceeded as energcticaHy 
here as in the negotiations for a sin1Ïlar treaty with France, and 
there was nothing left for the secondary German states but to 
sign (end of 1865 aud beginning of 1866), and by that act for- 
. n1alJy recognize the kingdOln of Italy. This naturally 111ade the 
latter favorably disposed toward an alliance with Prussia. 
Froln France Bismarc1\: thought that he had nothing to fear in 
case of a war with Austria. At his meeting with Napoleon in 
Biarritz late in the autumn of 1865 he had frankly said to him 
that Prussia could not continue in her present position, but that 
she must round out her territory. Napoleon acquiesced, but at 
the saIne time spoke of " cOlnpensation." It is probable that TIis- 
Inarck left him in tbe belief that in case of a victory over Aus- 
tria ho should recei vo frOlu Prussia SOI110 sort of compensation for 
bis neutrality or other services; but it is certain that Bislnarck 
did not mako hin1 the slightest pron1Îsc, althougl1 on his part he 
was able to carry away with him the impression tllat he n1Îght 
depend upon the neutrality of France, and would not be under 
the neces
ity of occupying the Rhine frontier. Notwithstanding 
the Gastein convention, Bismarck was firmly resolved on war, as 
the only way in which he could hope to gain both his Prussian 
and German objects at one blow; for, J11uch as be desired to gain 
possession of Schleswig-Ilolstein, which was an absolute nocessity 
if Prussia was to becol1l0 a great power, yet this was not every- 
thinO". Prussia's false P osition toward Austria and tho seeondarv 
ð 
 
states, in n1atters pertaining to the Confederation, would be the 
f-alne after that acquisition as before it, unless the Schleswip;- 
IIolstein question wrro re
arded as only one member of a larger 
whole, as a part of the German question. The solution of the 
former did not necrssarily invoh.e the solution of the latter, hut 
the solution of the latter carried with it that of the forn1er. In 
order to bring the German question to a final ::;ettlelllent, to en. 
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larg-e Pru!'
i:l, :111<1 set it at the head of Germany, anf1 time;; ("011- 
vcrt dcspised Germany into the first power in .Europe - this 
was the g-ralld and national, if dangerouS' and auùacious, plan 
of Count Bismarck. Uut he had great difliculties to contend 
with at home. The queen a
 well as the crown prince and 
princess were ùecidedly opposed to a war, and the last t\\ 0 ex- 
pre

ed them
c1vcs very emphatically in fayor of the rights of 
tbe Augustenburger, and ùid not conceal their dislike of the 
minister-presi{lent. Ne\'ertheles
, he won the king more :md 
more to hi
 plall
, and imbued hill1 with something of his own 
confidence in the successful result of the war. But there \\ ere, 
of ('{)ur:-,e, times of wan\rin
. One plan, to which Bi
marck wa,,; 
110t at all favoraLly inclinetl, was to persuaùe Austria to }'icld in 
the Schleswig-Iloistein Blatter by guaranteeing to hel. the poss<:s- 
sion of Venetia. In addition to the fact that there were many 
llndertakiugs in which such a guarantee might prove a serious 
hinderance, the German question would still be left unsettled. 
\t 
one time, when the king- could not be brought to venture upon a 
\\ ar, nismarck ad vised him, if he were r('sol\'ed upon a peaceful 
policy, to proclaim the Gel'man constitution, enter upon the path 
of tHoral conquests, and seck to unite the different German peo- 
ples unùe)' the black, red, and gold Lanncr. But in that ca
e, he 
explaineù, be would have to retire frOlI1 office, cyen if hi.., retire- 
ment were only temporary, since by relli;on of his antecedents he 
was not the right man for such a ta:;k. TLe 111en of the liberal 
era would 11a\'e to appear upon the stage once nlore. This was 
what thousanùs of patriotic Germans llaù been askin
 of Pru&:Iia 
in the latter years. \\-hetIler such a course would lead to a 
speedy re::mlt or to any rcsult at all was, howevcr, very qucstiuna. 
Lie at the least. 
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WAR IN GERMANY AND ITALY.-A"LSTRIA'S EXIT FROM OER- 
MANY.-DISSOLUTIO
 OF TIlE GERMA
 CONFEDERATION.-FOR- 
M.ATION OF A NORTH GEIU:lAN CONFEDERATION "LNDER PRUS- 
SIAN SUPRE
IACY. 


THE year 1866 began under unfavorable auspices. January 
23d nineteen members of the Hulstein gentry presented an ad- 
dress to Count Bismarck praying for the personal union of the 
duchies with Prussia; Lut on the same day, in .Altona, an assen1- 
bly of three or four thousand persons out of both duchies, with- 
out adopting formal resolutions, denlanded that the Schleswig- 
Holstein Estates be convened, and cheered their" rightful and 
beloved prince, Duke Frederic." This occasioned Count 13is- 
11larck's despatch of January 26th, in which he attacked, frOlll a 
po1itical point of view, Austria's whole system of governn1ent in 
IIolstein, pronouncing it detrimental to conservative interests, ex- 
pressed his regret that" revolutionary tendencies of a character 
hostile to every throne" should be allowed to develop under the 
pl'otection of the Austrian double eagle, and threatened a breach 
of the existing alliance. In his answer of February 7th Count 
J\Iensdorff denied the charges Inade against Austl'ia's policy in 
Holstein, closing with the remark that the emperor was deter- 
mined to persist in that policy even at the risk of a breach with 
Prussia. It had become necessary to look the possibility of im- 
pending war fairly in the face. In recognition of this fact t}u' 
council of marshals was sumn10ned to meet in Y'ienna, and re- 
mained in session 
ron1 the 7th of 1\farch to the 13th, the el11peror 
presiding, while troops were ordered from IInngary and other 
provinces to Bohemia in numhers for which the persecution of 
the Jews, that had broken out in a few Hohemian towns, could 
afford no adequate pretext. On her part, Pl'ussia put her Saxon 
and Silesian fortresses in readiness for 'far, and entered into nego- 
tiations with General Govone, the Italian ambassador, who reached 
BerJin on the 10th of )Iarch, with reference to a Prl1ssian-Italian 
alliance against Austria, a measure for which Bismarck ha<l Leen 
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prcparing the way ever since he entered the ministry. On the 
Rth of ..\pril a treaty between the two states was concluded, 
Italy plec]ging herself tv stand by Prussia in case, witIJin tlireC' 
month:" the latter became involved in war on account uf her re- 
form measures; whilc in the like event Prussia promised tIle l\:ing 
of Italy her assistance in the acquisition of V cnetia. Uismar('k 
would not conscnt to the further demand of the Italian ministcr- 
president, Lamarmora, that the Treutino should be annexed to 
Italy, since that involved the ces
ion of tcrritory belonging to till' 
German Confcderation. These negotiations wcre conducted \\ ith 
'apoll'on's full cognizance, nC'ithcr Victor Emmanuel nor Lamar- 
mora taking a sill
lc step without first obtaining his conscnt. 

\fter the conclusion of this treaty both states energetically 
pushcd forward their n1Ílitary preparations. The secondary 
states, which were for the most part arraycd on the ...\ustrian 
side, al
o prepared for war, especially ôaxony, whose royal family 
wa
 on terms of close friendship with Franris Josf'ph, while its 
minister-president, von Beust, was a bittcr enemy of Count ni

 
marck. In the mean time the latter had frecd himself from tI)(, 
incoll\'cnience of parlimllentary opposition by closing, on the 2:Jd 
of February, the session which had opcllcd on the 15th of Janu- 
ary. The opposition, although thns ignominiously scnt hOIlW, 
possesscd so lunch national spirit tbat only eight members of the 
l'russian parliament took part in the general parliamentary gath- 
ering (..i.lbgeordnetenlag) at Frankfort on the 20th of )Iay; and 
T\\'e
tcn, a lcaùer of the opposition, said in his letter uf rcfusal 
that he must take into consideration not alone the right of pop- 
ular self-determination, and the rights of the people ovcr again
t 
the go\"('rnment, but, in addition to that, the position of }Jis coun- 
try with rcfcrence to other state
, and that he would never give 
his consent to any nleasnrcs which would result to the di:-,:u]van- 
t:1
e of rrnssia, since there was no other power thnt coul<l do 
anything for Germany. Tbis was the prO\.alcnt sentiment nmong 
an overwhelming majority of the l}russian people; and hence, al- 
though in general disinclined toward war, they cheerfully r:1ngf'd 
themsch e
 hcneath the unfurled banncrs of their country; and 
cven when the IUlulwelt/" wa!ol callcd out there wen
 but fe\\ dis- 
turbances-a thing grcatly tu the crcdit of both their patrioti:-'lll 
and their discipline. 
Both great power:1 sought to 
ecure thc good-will of the secon
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dary f:tates, wit 11 a view to the impending war, Austria directing 
her efforts toward an actual alliance, Prussia's uhnost hope, at 
least with regard to the south GerllJan states, being to persuade 
them to remain neutral. In a confidential circular of 
larch 
16th Austria imp
1l"tcd to the gon)rnments with which she was 
011 friendly terms her proposed plan of operations with regard to 
Prussia. She would ab801 ve herself from her pledge to settle the 
Schleswig-Ilolstein question in concert with that state, and COlll- 
111it its settlement to the Confederation. If this led to Prussia's 
taking up arms, sbe was to be 111et by the 7th, 8th, üth, and 10th 
army corps of the Confederation, in conjunction with the Aus- 
trian arU1Y, and hence immediate 11lobilization was necessary. On 
his side, Bismarck, in a circular to the German goyernrnents, is- 
sued on the 24th of 1\131'ch, propounded the question whether and 
to what extent he n1ight rely upon their support in case of war 
with Austria. At the san1e time he called their attention to the 
necessity of a reform which would IJl'ing the relations of the dif- 
ferent 111el11bers of the Confederation into conformity with their 
real power, and prophesied for Gerlllany Pohnd's fate in case 
Prussia were defeated. Repulsed by most of the governillents, 
Prussia 1l10ved in the Diet on the 9th of .April that a German 
parliament be convened, on the basis of universal suffrage fiI1d 
direct election by the people, to consider the revision of the êX- 
isting constitution of the Confederation in accordance with prop- 
ositions to be laid before it by the respective governments. Thð 
Pl'ussian official organ att.ributed the proposed l'efOnl1 to Pl'US' 
sia's desire to unite about herself in a practical Inanner the mili- 
tary strength of northern and central Germany. This sounded 
to the sovereigns too l1H1Ch like 111ediatization. Neither people 
nor princes showed any enthusiaSlll for a parliament; the former, 
altogether in the dark as to Prussia's aims, were unwilling to re- 
pose any confidence in such an uncertain ally, while the latter 
since 1848 stood in the greatest dread of a German parliament. 
After a Illeeting of plenipotentiaries frOll1 nine of the secondary 
states in Augsburg to discuss their common interests, a sinnllta- 
neous disal'Jnament of all the nlClnbers of the Confederation was 
moved in the Diet on the 19th of 
lay, and carried by a unani- 
mous vote. But, inaslnuch as 1\ustria and Prussia assumed the 
right of naming the conditions upon which they would disann, 
this unanimity proved useless. 
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Ea
er to phy the rôle of "prince of peace," on the 28th of 
1\f ay, \' apulculI, ill CUlljulictiul1 \\ ith the cabinct") uf London awl 

t. rctt'r
bnrg-, cxtcndcd in ,rienna, Florence, ]krlin, and Frank- 
fort invitations to a peace conference to take place in l)aris. This 
cOllference was to consider the burning- que
tions of the moment, 
lIamely, the di:'position to be made uf the Elbe duchies, the Ital- 
ian claim5 un VeBetia and Trentino, anù, in so far as it concerned 
the European balance of power, the reorp:allÍ.mtion of the German 
Confeder:ltioll. Prns
ia, Italy, and the l)iet accepted the invita- 
tion. Austria WetS willin
 to accept only on condition that every 
comLination lookin
 to the enlar
('ment of the territory or the 
increase of the PO\\ er of anyone of the invited Rtates be excluded 
from the discu
sion8. England and France declared the confer- 
ence impossible under those conditions, anù the plan was aban- 
doned. 
The diplomatic game which Napoleon was playing was full of 
the nlost perfidious double-ùealing. \. war between Prus
ia and 
...\ustria was very welcome to him. lIe hoped tbat it would be 
of long' duration, greatly weakcning both parties, and that it 
would result in driving l
rl1ssia, of whose defeat he made no 
doubt, into his arm
, :md di
posing her to accede to his plans of 
conquest. It was in tllis hope that he urged Pru
sia into war, 
as!";nl'i,,
 her of his benevolent nentrality, and giving his cxpress 
conSl'lit to the Pl'l1ssian-Italian alliau('e, wllÍch \\ a:i to tear V c- 
netia f!"om ..\ustria, :u1<l keep a part of the .Austrian army Imsy 
on the Jlincio. lIe also n('
otiated directly with ni:;;marck, who 
in Lis circular of July 29th, 1870, forming part of the famous 
disclosures 80 compromising to :Kapoleon, sayg, with regard to 
thCðÛ nl'gotiation
, that as early as the year 18G2, while he was 
still ambassador in Paris, the French Govcrnment Dlade overturc
 
to him with a view to calryin!{ out it:i designs on Belgilllll ant! 
the nhinc frontier by nlCans of Prussian assistance. In the Ger- 
man-Danish war France had remained neutral only in tbe hope 
of willllin
 0\ er Prl1ssi
 to its plall
, anti hence the treaty of 
Gastein was very ill-recei\'ed in 'Paris through fear tl)at a perma- 
nent nnderstandinf! between \.ustria and Prl1ssi,L might depri\9c 
the cabinet of the Tllilerics of the fruits of its nun-intervcntion. 
But in 1805, as soon as the relations bet\\ een thosc two states 
began to be manifestly inharmonious, France, counting \\ ith cer- 
tainty on a war, again of her own accord maùe friendly aùvancc:J 
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in TIûrlin. Defore tIle outbreak of the war propositions were 
lnad
 to Bi
marck, partly by relatives of the emperor (Prince 
Napoleon), partIy by confidential agents, looking to tIle conclu- 
sion of a treaty for mutual increase of territory, the e1l1perOr 
sometimes speaking of Luxemburg, or the boundaries of 1814 
with Landau and Saarlouis, sometimes suggesting the annexation 
of French Switzerland and broaching the question of the proper 
language-boundary in Piedmont. In l\Iay of 1866 all these in- 
forInal suggestions were comprised in the formal draught of an of- 
fensive and defensive alliance, the main provisions of which were 
that, in case of a congress, the two allies should direct their ef- 
forts toward the acquisition of V {'netia for Italy and Schleswig- 
I-Iolstein for Prussia; that, in case no congress were convened, 
Prussia, ten days after the signature of the treaty, should declare 
war upon ,A.ustria; and that, after the commencement of hostili- 
ties, France should do the same, assisting her ally with an army of 
300,000 men. Peace was to be concluded by France and Prus- 
sia under the following conditions: Venetia to be ceded to Italy; 
Prussia to receh-e German territory-location to suit herself- 
with a population of seven or eight millions, and liberty to reor- 
ganize the German Confederation in accordance with her own 
wishes; France to take the territory between the :àlosel and the 
Ithine, with the exclusion of Coblenz and l\Iayence, i. e., a piece 
of Rhenish Prussia, Rhenish Bavaria, ßirkenfeld, 110m burg, and 
Rhenish IIesse. 
In spite of several ahnost threatening admonitions Bismarck 
definitely rejected this plan of alliance, although, in order to se- 
cure Kapoleon's neutrality, he held out some hopes of later con- 
cessions in case of victory. As soon as the French emperor per- 
ceived that his proposals were not favorably entertained he di- 
rected his efforts toward securing Prussia's defeat, as a 111eans of 
l'endcring her more amenRble to his demands. For this purpose 
he endeavored to undermine the Italian alliance, confirm Austria 
in her warlike mood, and obtain fl'0111 her the nlost favorable 
terms possible for v-'rance. The negotiations with Austria were 
carried on almost at the same time as those with Prussia. In 
1865 Italy had sent an agent to Vienna with an offer of very 
considerable financial, economical, and political advantages, in 
consideration of the ceSSIOn of Venetia, but met with a refusal, 
Austria replying that her military honor would not admit of 
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UI'h a cour
c. ];ut now, at the in<;tip:ation vf France, 1\Iay 5tl., 
I r;üû, ..\u
tria, unsolicited, offered the Italian cabinet Y' cnctia frce 
of compen
ation, on the sole condition that Italy 
hol1ld remain 
neutral in the approaching 
trug-gle. The temptation ":J.
 grcat, 
but the 1>r('a<.:h of treaty was too tlagrant; furt hl'rmore, the ltal- 

an ministcrs ùelie\"c(! that a victorious Austria woulù be a COJl- 
st'mt Jucnace to the kingdom of Italy, and so the offer wm; rc- 
jected, and the a!li:mce with Prus
ia remained unhrokcn. But 
Napolcon did not give up hi
 plans. The alliance might be ren- 
dercd useless throu
h the failure of Italy to carryon the war 
with the neccs
ary encrg-y. The president of the Italian cabinet, 
Lamarn10ra, an uneonditional :Hlmircr of Kapoleon, was readily 
accessible to such couns
I:,. 
\t the smne tinw negotiations were 
in progre5
 elsewhere resulting in the French - Austrian treaty 
of June 9th, Ly which Emperor Francis Joscph was to ccde 
Y' cnetia to France for the benefit of Italy, anù reccive Silcsia as 
compensation. It is uncertain what Xapoleon was to acquire in 
aecordance with this carefllJ]y guardcd treaty, but it is not likely 
that .Austria, which has not scrupled in times gone by to 
acrifice 
German territory, would have hesitated to ccde the left bank of 
the I
hine, if by doing- so sIlO could defeat Iter hated ri\'aI. Xa- 
rol
on now felt 
ure of sncccs
. On the 11 th of J unC', thr('(' 
llay
 after the conclusion of thic; sccret trcaty, he wrote a lettcr 
to his minister of foreign affairs, Drouin de Lhuys, in which he 
cxpre

ed himself very openly: "The conflict that has ari
en is 
attributable to three causes: Prussia's unsatisfactory geograph- 
ical position, the wish of Germany for a political organization 
Inore in conformity with the wants of it
 people, and the neces- 
sity on Italy's part of sccuring hcr national indcpenùcncc. 
o 
far as we are concerned, we should 113ye wished for the minor 
f'tatc
 of the German Confederation a closer union a more pow- 
erful o1'
anization, and a 1110l"e important rôle; for rrn

ia. :m 
incrca
e of territory and Inilitary strength in the north; for 
Austria, the maintenance of her influential position in ncrmany. 
Further, we should ha\'e wishcJ the cc:,...ion of \T enctin to Italy 
in return for a 1l1Oùcrate cOlnpensation, for if Austria in common 
wit It Prussia, di
reganling the treaty of 1 S.3:!. could \\ a
e war 
against I)enmark in the name of German nationality, it appl'arg 
to us that the 
31ne principle should be reco
nized in Italy, and 
the indl'pPIHIl'lIce of the peninsula complet
d." Xapoleon's plan 
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would not have abated the rival1-y between Austria and Prussia, 
which was crippling Germany's power. Prussia was to receive 
the Elbe ducl1ics, and perhaps IIanover or IIesse Cassel, as com
 
pensation for Silcsia, while it was hoped that the sccondary and 
lesser states would be ripe for a renewal of the Confederation of 
the Rhine. For France the immediate result of these political 
chang
s would have been the annexation of Belgiurl1 and the left 
bank of the Hhine. 
Something of .how Inatters stood with regard to the cession 
of Venetia and the proposed conlpensation for Austria became 
]
nown in Berlin in the early part of l\Iay. The Duke of Co- 
burg, who Imd gone thither to work for peace, cautioned the 
Prussian ministers against Napoleon's double-dealing, and pro- 
nounced Italy's friendship unreliable. As his words found little 
credit, he exhibited a .letter which be had received from the Aus- 
trian ll1inister, Count )Icnsdol'ff, in which he exprcssed his confi- 
dence of \-ictory, and added that, if Prussia went to war, she 
would lJa\Te to deal not only with Austria, but with France as 
well, since Francis Joseph had conle to a complete understanding- 
with Napoleon, had ceded Venetia to l1inl to dispose of accord- 
ing to his pleasure, and had received his assurance tl1at lIe would 
offer no objection in case Austria indemnified herself by the an- 
nexation of Silesia. If Italy made war upon Austria she would 
be appeased hy Napoleon, who would deprive her of aU occasiun 
for hostility Ly the present of \T cnetia. This would break up 
the Prussian - Italian alliance, and Austria and her c011federates 
would be at liberty to direct all their strength against isolated 
Prussia. For reasons easy to be understood, no nlention was 
made in tbis letter of the compensation required by Napoleon- 
whether or not Austria Lad offered binl Rhenish l1avaria, Rhen- 
i
h IIesse, and Lnxembl1l'g. 
A.lI sorts of negotiations and ITIediations had failed to main- 
tain the peace. Charles Cohen, a step-son of Blind, one of the 
refugees from Baden, sought to secnre its maintenance in a to- 
tally different lnanner. This gallant but fanatical young man, 
who had spent his time of late in the stuùy of agriculture 
tt 
IIohenheim, and on the BJäsiberg-, near TüLingen, came to Ber- 
lin for the pnrpose of murdering Bismarck. Tho attempt was 
maùe on the 7th of 
Iay, and n1Ïscal'l'ied, Bismarck escaping un- 
wounded. Cohen put an end to his own life while awaiting trial. 
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ny this time .Austria, Prussia, and Italy 11:1(1 about completed 
thcir armamcnt
. The twv I atte l' complained that they had Leell 
f()rc
d to arlll hecal1se ..L\u
tria 11ad dune so, and whcn disarma- 
ment was prol'osc(l insi
tctl that Austria should take the initia- 
tive. Austria, on the other hand, !'olcrnnly averred that she would 
ne\'er as
:mlt Prussia, and represented herself as oLliged to main- 
tain lIer army on a war-footing on account of Italy, which wishcd 
tu conqucr Y cnetia. On the 2Gth of April Austria ltad 1nade 
still another attcmpt to come to an understanding with l'russi:1, 
I"l''''anlinn. 
chlcswi,r-I lolstcin 'within the limits of the le('al rirrhts 
ö,., 
 u 
 
of the Confel1cration, but without a 
ingle concession to the 
dpmallùs \\' Ilich Bismarck Lad formulated two IllOnths previon
. 
...\8 l'l
u
:..;ia would not agree to this, :md, indced, could not, unless 
she wished to pave the way to a second Olmütz, ...\ustria, on the 
l
t of June, accordillg to the notice she bad alreaùy given, F;ub- 
mitted the Schleswig-Ilolstein question to the deci
ion of the 
Confederation, pledging herself to yield the readiest submis
ion 
to that deci::sion. At the same time sho announced that the 
imperial stadtholdrr in IIolstein llad been authorized to con\'ene 
tho Estates of that duchy, !'ince the wisllCs and vicws of the 
country itself would hm"e an important influence on its fate. 
On tIlC following day GaLlenz issued a 
ummons to the Fstatcs 
of IIolstein to IIlert at Itzehoo on the 11 th of J Ulle. rrus
ia 
pronounced the transfer of the quarrel to the Diet a breach of 
the Gastrin convention, and :\fanteuffel reccÏ\'ed orders to entcl. 
Holstein \vith his troop
, and form, in conjunction with the ...\us- 
trian 
tadtholder, a joint go\'ermncnt for the two ducl1Ïe
, as h:ul 
heel) tho case before that, convention. Galll
nz refused to co-op- 
erate with 
I:lIltcl1ffel; and when, on tho 7th of June, 20,UOO PnlS- 
Rians crossed tho Eider and oceupied IGcl, nl'nd
burg, :md 1tze- 
hoc, he, with the I{alik brigaùe, consisting of about 3000 lIll'll, 
accompaniell by Prince Frederic, who had spent two years and a 
half in vain waitin o ' for his ùukeùom, and tho members of the 

 
go\'ernment, retireù to Altona. Ou the 10th of J une 
anteuf- 
fel (lis
oh'ed t Ill' t.\\istiu
 govCrnIlH'lIt, :lllli :lppointl'd Baron \ Ull 
Schecl-Plc

en first prr;;:idcnt of tho two llllChil's. Un the follo\\- 
in
 day he l"l'sortcll to force tn prcvent the Estates from meeting 
in Itzl'hne. On tl)("\ 121 h, nahlenz, \\" ho could not in 1'llch a dis- 
tallt. out I'u
t unclertake a contest" ith a forl'e f'.i
 times a
 larfre 
a:-: his own, crossed the EILe into 11auo\"cr, whence he continucd 
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his Inarc11, by way of Casscl and Frankfort, to Bohemia, hoping 
to carry the Austrian :Bag to victory on a J1101'e con\"enient Lattle
 
ground. .A few weeks previous Austria had entertained the plan 
of strengthening her forces in IIolstein, uniting thcm with the 
IIanoverian army, and concentrating the com Lined forces, under 
the cOJllll1:tnù of GaLlenz, at Staùe, to be used as a sort of parti- 
san corps in the rear of the Prussian luain army. But this plan 
failed, owing to IIanover's irresolution. 
The alliance of 1864 had resulted in the separation from one 
another as foes of the arn1Íes w l1Ïch had entered Schleswig-Ilol- 
stein as broth
rs in arms. The war, which had been undertaken 
for the liberation of the duchies, had developed into a struggle 
for the leadership in Gern1any. Both questions, that of the 
duchies, and tlwt of reorganization 0f the Gern1an Confederation, 
\Yere to be settled at one stroke; and to these two had been 
aùded further the Italian question. Count Bismarck now took 
in hand what the Gcrman National Union had been striving 
:-;ince 1859 to accomplish, and IH'oposeJ to n1akc Prussia the 
ll1Ïlitary and political director of Germany; fOi. nothing else 
th:m this was Ineant by the" outlineg of a new constitution for 
the Confederation," which was submitted to the German govcrn 4 
1l1cnts, with the exception of Austria, on the lOth of J unc. The 
question was put whether, in case of a dissolution of the old con- 
federation, they would unite with Prussia in fOl'llling on the basis 
of this proposed constitution a new confederation, frOll1 which 
t.he Austrian and N etherlanùish n1Cl11bers were to be excluded. 
Tlte ailu of this constitution was to concentrate tbe power of all 
Germany in tbe har1.ds of nÜlitary Prussia, exacting frolll the Ger- 
man sovereigns only such sacrifices as wcre necessary in the in- 
tcrests of unity, and dividing the land forces of the Confederation 
into a northern and a southern army, the former under the chief 
command of the King of Prns
ia, the latter under that of the 
IGng of TIa\Taria. This proposition drove those sovereigns who 
were still wavcring, like the lGng of IIawwer and the Elector of 
llcsse, and who ell'carned of nothing Jess than sO\Tereignty and in- 
d<,pendence, cOlnpletcly ovcr to the side of Austria, undcr whose 
dou ble eagle they thought to sway a Jess Jwmpered sceptre. 
On the 11th of June L\nstria n10ved in the Diet the prompt 
JlIPLilization of tIlC entire army of thc Confederation, with the 
exception of the l'rns
ian contingcnt, on the ground t1mt Pl'll
sia 
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l>y its in\ a
ion uf Holstein was guilty (If an act uf fOJ'ca,]e 
expropriat iou, w hidl hy artidPH 18, 1 Ü, and iO of the \'ïenna 
Scltlus,wlÁ-le of 1 R:!O the Confederation was bOlllHl to pre\'t'nt. 
This lIleant a dcdmation uf war un Prus:::>ia, to which S1.vigny, 
the l)russian dcll'
atl', with right objected that the law of the 
Confeùeratiou knew no declaration of W:U', lHlt unly a process uf 
e
ecution according to certain ::;ct forBIS. 'Vithout payillg any 
nttention to sneIl formal provisions. the Diet resoh cd on the 14th 
of J lInl', hy a '"ote of nine tu 
ix, to ll10ùilize the troops of the 
Confederatiun a
ain
t Prll:-,:,ia. ...\.mon
 these nine votes W
IS one, 
that of the I üth cllri(l, \\' hich was with justice challenged. Upon 
the mlnOlinCement of this re:,ult th(' l)ru
sian delegate declared 
that Pru:,:-,ia I'c
anled the furmer treaty of confederation as no 
lunger binding, laid before the Diet thc draught of a new treaty- 
invulving also a German parliament- which ha(1 already 
een 
communicated to the individual go"ernment
, and then withdrew. 
The states which }1ad \"otetl with Prussia-Luxemburg, 
Iec1den- 
ùurg, Oldenburg, the Saxon duchies, and the free cities, with the 
exception of Franldort--followed her example and recalled their 
delegates from Frankfort within the next few weeks. The rcpre- 
sentativrs of the uther states declared l'russia's withdrawal frOlll 
the ('onfedcration illegal, and continued to rep:ard them
eh.cs as 
the Gel'man Diet, who:3c J'ight it wns to force refractory memLers 
into obedience. The relation of the majority to the minority 
was compared to that of the Korthcrn States of the American 
Union to the Confederate State
, or with that of the Swiss Tay- 
slll::ung tv the Sondcrbllnd, and with consiùerable justice. But 
when wal' has once Lroken out, the question ceases to be one of 
right :md becomes one uf might. In point of uUllll,ers the might 
\\ a
 decidedl) un the side of the majority. _\.ustria alone, it was 
said, could put in the field at once from 
ix to ei
ht hundrl'd 
tlwu...;anù J})PIJ, a Humber which reas
ured her credulous allie:-;J but 
which aid not imp0
f' on l'nl:-,sia, \\ here it W4LS l>eJie\ cd tl he tuo 
larg-c l,y half. But spirit anù ener
y, ",hidl outweigh merc nmn- 
lwrs, w('rl
 Oil the sillc of th(' minority. 
\114ria was so cOlltÌ,lt'nt 
of \ ictory that in the session of ,Tunc 1 (ah thf' presiding dcl('g'att
 
:Lllllotmccd that tlw impt'rial 
o\'l'rllm
nt pxprc,....ly guarantcctl to 
all \\ lal) n'maillp(l faithful to tlu" Conf('th'ralion their territ,)rit':', 
little thinkillg tllat it \\ 0111d Lc well if some OHf' cuuld guarantpe 
to the _\ustrian imperial 
tate its own territor
. 
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Prnssia showed no lack of energy and decision. In order to 
reß10ve the theatre of war as far as possible from Brandenburg 
and Berlin, and not to allow the connection between the Rhine 
prodnce and the eastern half of the kingdOln to be sundered, it 
was lleces
ary to 111ake snre of Saxony on the one side, andllan- 
o\
er and Electoral lIe sse on the other. Thc'se three states hwl 
voted against Prussia on the 14th of June. On the 15th they, 
and 
assau as well, received an ultimatum from Prussia requir- 
ing them to remain neutral, to disband their armies, anù to con- 
sent to the reorganization of the Confederation, at the same time 
guaranteeing the integrity of their territory and the preservatiun 
of their sO\Tereign right::;. Refusals were returned on the smno 
day, and, as it had been announced beforehand that a refusal 
woulJ oe treated as a declaration of war, Pl'ussian soldiers entereù 
tbose states on the 16th. In the west, under the chief command 
of General V ogcl yon FalckenstC'in, were the two divisions of 
Göbcn and Beyer, numbering in all about 36,000 Inen, and 
lan- 
teuffel's division of 14,000, which IIRd been ordered to enter 
ILanover froln lIolstcin and join the force already with Falcken- 
stein. "'-hile tl1is division was l11archillg down frotH the north, 
Falckenstein, with Göben's division, set out fron1 Thlinden, and on 
the 17th was in t.he IIanoverian capita], king and crown prince 
having beat a hasty retreat southward with the army. June 18th 
the little fortress of Stade was surprised, and by the 22d all IIan- 
over had heen occupied, with the exccption of Göttingen, whither 
the IIauu\Tcriall army had retreatc\l. Valuable military stores' 
also fell into the hands of the l'l'u8sialls. 
J Hne 17th the south German contingents, the 7th (Bavaria) 
and 8th ('Yürten1berg, Baden, and Ih'
:;e-Darll1stadt) army corp
, 
assembled, the fonner on the Thlain, in Lower Franconia, and the 
latter at Frankfort. l)rince .A.1exandcr of lIesse, W]10 had won 
some military reputation in the Itali<Ln can1paign, where 110 had 
served as an .Austrian genera], was appointed cOl1lJnander of tho 
8th aI'my corps. The 7th was cOl1ul1anded by tbe aged Prince 
Charles of Bavaria, to \\'hmn was also intrusted tl.e chief COIll- 
mana of the whole solÌth German contingent, with tlIe proviso 
that he should carry out the plan of operations agreed npon with 
Benedek, the l\ustl'ian commandcl'-in-chief. This was the agree- 
n)('nt which 11:u1 0('C'11 ('ouclnd(.d hetween Austria :wd navaria at 
Uhuüt7. on the 14th uf June. Accorùing to tbat treaty Austrj
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pledged her
c1f to negotiate no peace witllOut the consent and 
parlicipation of L
a\"al"ia, and if territorial ch:m
es became neces- 
sary to e\:ert [
ll her powers to pre\'ent Bavaria from undergoin.g 
allY loss, sl'curillg her compensation in case a cession of territory 
should pro' e nece:,
ary. \ Yhether this compensation was to b<; 
in Baden, which was too fa\'ol"ably inclined toward J>russia, or 
w hero it was to be, was not n1entioned in the official document. 
(Prns!l:ia ha<l also opened negotiations with navaria at the S
Ulle 
time, offering her a prominent position in New Germany in ca
c 
she would remain neutral; but these negotiations came to noth- 
ing owing to the Austrian tendrncies of yon der l)fordten, the 
Bavarian JlJiui=--ter. ) Not mucb cuuld be expected from this mili- 
tary arran
ement l>et ween Austria awl Banlria. It was too com- 
plicateJ, reC}uiring at ]ea
t a couple of weeks to be set up and put 
in order. Counting npvn this slowness, the rrussians pushed for- 
ward the cxecution of their plan of occupation at the cxpense of 
tf'rnporarily stripping some important posts of troop
. Leavìng 
\ r etzlar on the 1 Uth, and marching throng-h Giessen and 
Iarburg, 
Beyer cntered Cas
el on the 1üth with 17,000 men. The elec- 
tor's army had left for Fulda by rail on the 16th for the purpose 
of joining the 8th army corps-the Kassau contingent pursuing 
a. similar conrse-but he 11Ïm
c1f still remained at hi
 residence 
at ,rllhelmshühc. On the 24th, as he per
i4ed in his rcfusal of 
the Prussian demands, he wa
 carried to Stettin as a prisoncl. of 

tate. 
The fate of the I! ano\ erian nnll y, eighteen or nineteen thou- 
sallel strong, with a wcll-eefllippe<1 and llUmerOl1s forcc of cavalry, 
anll fifty-two gLln
, was 1;)1)011 ùccided. The occnpation of Cassel 
hy the 1 )russians Itad blockcd the road to Frankfort; and so, af- 
ter having lingered too long ill GÜttingen, thcy at length tu..nea 
suuth-eastward with the intention of foreing a pa

ag-e to Bavaria 
by way of Gotha. On the :nst of .Tunc, cncumbe..ed by an endk6s 
train of L:w"'a'''e-wao''ons awl ea....iao.es of state. awl IO'L(Jed with 

ð 0 ð 
 
untold platè, they cros....cc 1 the Pru
sian Lo..der, pa.5
 .,1 through lIe i- 
ligenstadt, '1 ühlliauseu, awl Langensalz1, awl on tlte 24th Ilad 
reaehed a puint mid way bct\\ f'Cll Eisl'nach and Gotha. That 
night On no J\Jopp, Councillor (,f the 
\rchiH'
, was despatched to 
the l1anuian hc':HI-epla..krs at };aml>c..g- to urg-(' a speedy mh"lnc(' 
tv the as...istallce uf the lIallO\ erian
. But Prince Charles cuuld 
110t b.. pre\ailL'd lIPlHl tv abandun his clefcnsi\c attitude, aI!ll L
- 
13 
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pl'es
ed the opinion that an army of 19,000 men ought to be able 
to fight its own way throngh. At the same time negotiations 
had becn open cd with the I\:ing of rrussia, both through the me- 
dimn of the l)llke of Coburg and directly. J une 
5th Prussia 
again offered 1Gng George alliance on the same conditions which 
had been offereù on the 15th; but he refused the offer, and de- 
manded unnl01csted pa:-,sage to Ba,"aria. On the 2üth the Prus- 
sians, who had been joined by the Colmrg troops, were strong 
enough to render any farther advance impracticable; and acconl- 
ingly the I1ano,'el'ians retraced their steps to Langensalza, ailn- 
lessly lnarching northward. General Falckenstein, who had ful- 
lowed thelll frOlll 11ano\'e1' with 1he divisions of Göben and 
lan- 
teuffel-while Deyer had advanced frOlll Cassel to Eisenach-had 
orders from Berlin to remain at Got11a and await the Bavarians 
there. But he ,,,aited in yain; for, beyond a brigade of cavalry 
which was pushed forward as far as 
lciningen on the 20th, no 
Da,"arians appeared. Falckcnstein's plan was to attack the 11an- 
o\'erians at once, in case the Bavarians advanced anù endem'ored 
to forlll a junction with them, otherwise to wait until all the 
approaching Prnssian columns were on the spot., and an attack 
could be Blade from all sides with the certainty of victory. Ac- 
cordingly, General Flie
, who, with 9000 men of l\Iantcuffel's di- 
vision, stood nearest to the enemy, rrceived orders on the 2üth 
not to attack them, but in case of retreat to follow c10se npon 
their heels. On the 27th Falckenstein went to Cassel on a polit- 
ical mission, and in his absence a despatch arrived fron1 DeI'lin 
commanding him to attack the IIauoverians unùer any cÏrcllln- 
stances and compel their immediate capitulation. In consequence 
of thesc COIlUUallÙS Flies att:wked them at 10 o'c1ock in the morn- 
ing of J nne 27th. lIe lJaù but ÜOOO Blen and very little artillery 
to oppose to their 18,000 111en and 52 guns, anù the attack was 
too premature for him to reckon on any assistance from the other 
divisions. After a sharp stru,Q:gle the llanoverian van was driven 
back through L:mgem;alza; Flies f01lowed them, and enùeavored 
to carry the heights of 1\Ierxleben by storm, but was Inot by a hot 
fire öf grape. (jonfronted hy the wllOlc force of the enemy, Ill' 
\Va,; oLliged to retreat, tll<' sqnares of his infantry gallantly re- 
pulsing the attacks of the lIalwvl>l'ian cavalt'y. The Prussian loss 
was 41 officers, 800 In en, and two eannon; that of the 1lanovcri- 
aIlS; 1400 JUelJ. Tlw furmer hacl ill 
o far the advantage tlwt tlw 
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encmy was pre\.cntcd from lcaving L:m
cnsal.la. The net was 
constantly bcing dr:1wn tighter. .About 40,000 l'ru"sians amI 
Coburgprs "erc reaùy to ùispute every step, and the only choice 
\\a.., to fi
ht to the la
t man or capitulatc. Kin
 Gcorge chose 
the lattcr, anù surrendere(l to the Prus
ifins on the 2üth of J unc. 
The common soldiers wcre disarmed and sent home; the officer
 

a\"e their WOl"d of honol" not to bear arms :tgainst l'russia bcfore 
the close of this war. ,L\ll the nlilitary stores, inclllùillg' 500 c
- 
ccllent horse
, fcll into the llancls of the Pru
sians. The kin
 
and crown prince-h:n'ing reccived permission on the guarantee 
lIf their l'l'i\'ate property to take up theil' residcnce whcrC\'er thcy 
pleased, provided only it \\ as not in II:tno\"er-travelled to YÏen- 
un, with thcir suites. }-'roln the North Sea to the 
Iain all op- 
position had Leen o\'erC01lle. There could be no fart]lCr ]lOpe of 
the co - operation of the Austrian allies in the Dohemian cam- 
paign, anù Prussia was at liberty to tUl"n all her strength against 
.Austria and the south German states. . 
rrn
si3's aHy, the King of Italy, haclless snccess to boast of. 
The proffer of Yenetia exerted a crippling- influcnce on }lis con- 
duct of the war; in arhlition to which, France did not weary of 
impressing upon him the fact that energetic military action on 
the part of Italy wa
 entirely superfluous; that it was n mere 
Jnilitary duel with ..\ustria which she was figlJting, and llOt a 
:-;erwus war. Accordingly, Lamarmora said that he went into the 
fidd with \r f\netia in his poc1\:et. 
\. mere duel did not accorJ 
with l'russia.'s interest;;;, an<l wm; not a 
5atisfaction of the duties 
of an ally; and hcnce Connt 1Tscdom, the Pl'us
ian amba
sadur 
in Florence, addre
:,ed a. letter to Lamarmora on the 17th of 
J nne, in "hich he sOll
ht to convince him that the approaching- 
campaign must be a thorou
h one (glll'J"1"((' a fUlldo). Italy must 
not be content with ad\"ancing to the uorthl'rn boundary of Y l'- 
netia; she mllst break her way throug-h to the TJannbe and meet 
Prussia at the ccntral point of the ..\nstrian Empire-in othel' 
word:" she mu
t march on \Tienna. To secure to Italy the lwr- 
mancnt pO

l:;:)sion of \
 cnetia, the .Austrian power mllst first he 
wounded to the heart. \Yhill' the main army wa,.; thus marching' 
on Yienna, C:aribaltli'
 voluntecr:" on its right flank, should fore<' 
tlu'ir way into Hungary, there to join han<1
 with the Prll

u- 
111I1I.!.!,'arian ('orp
, wllieh was to ('ntl'1' that pro\ inl"e from Silc:,ia. 
...\l'I'I)l'llillg' tll all rl'l'urb., th<.':,l' l':ll'ti...;an f1) illg- ("olumn.., ,,\'ulli 
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meet with an enthusiastic reception among the IIungarians and 
Slaxs. This bold and brilliant plan, which marked out Vienna 
as the {Joint of junction of the l)russian and Italian armies, and 
proposed revolutionizing IIungary, as an auxiliary to the complete 
overthrow of l\ustria, was not at 
dl to the taste of the lllCntor 
of the Italian cabinet, Napoleon. lIe represented to Lamarmora 
and the king that the maintenance of a strong Austria within its 
natural limits was far 1110re to the advantage of Italy than the 
establishment, unùer Prussian guidance, of a German empire 
stretching from the Daltic Sea to Trieste. The docile scholars 
followed their French teaching. Lamarmora took not the least 
notice of Usedom's letter, communicated it to none of his col- 
l
agnes, and never lnade it public until July of 1868, when, long 
after he had ceased to be lninister, he complained in the Italian 
Parliament of the way he had been handled in the report of the 
Prussian staff. Instead of the plan recommended in this letter 
he proceeded to carry out his own, substituting, in the old style 
of n1Ïlitary tactics, isolated for combined action, and uselessly bat- 
tering his horns against tJle walls of fortresses. Victor Emn1an- 
nel declared war on the 20th of June. On the 22d he crossed 
the l\lincio with two army corps, leaving a third aimlessly idle 
at Goito; while Cialdini, with a fourth corps, stronger than the 
rest, was to cross the lower Po and push forward to the Adigc. 
At the same time Garibaldi was to enter the Tyrol with bis vol- 
unteers. The Italians had a field army of 218,000 111en; the 
l\ustrian field army numbered only 85,000, but had behind it the 
support of th(\ strongly fortified Quadrilateral. Archduke Albert, 
a son oJ the Archduke Charles, who defeateù Napoleon at As- 
pern, held the chief cOlnmanc1, and had in General John au able 
chief of staff. IIis head-quarters were at Veroua, and the greater 
part of his army were in and about that place. The Italians, ad- 
vancing in an incomprehensibly careless Inanner, neglected to oc- 
cupy the barrier of hills north-west of Custozza. The Austrians, 
perceiving this omission, hastened to occupy that important posi- 
tion, and on the 24th of June, the anniversary of Solfcrino, the 
hattle of Custozza was fougJIt at the same place where, fourteen 
years before, old Radetzky had won a glorious victory over the 
l)icùmontese. The battle lasted all day beneath a burning sun. 
At sc\'cn o\'lock in tIle (','ening" tJw 1talian army, uotwit.hstall(l- 
ing all its bravcry, was dcfcatcll. It was drircl1 Lack acru

 the 
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Iill("io, awl dirl not rc-form until tll(' Oglio 1.:t,llH'en pa
sed. Tho 
Italians lost 
:?50 men, including 4350 prisoners; thc Austrian 
]o
s wa
 78.30, of \\'110111 
ooo were taken prisoners. ..A.ftcr this 
defe"t the rii.?:llt \\'il1
, nnder Cial<lini, could not carry out it,; pro- 
po
cJ operations on thc Po, and retired toward Bologna. .Arch- 
duke .Aluert made no farthe1' u:-;c of his victory. lIe could not 
purslle the dl'fcate(l enemy, for, in the f-iecret treaty with France, 
Austria had pledged herself in case of victory not to cross the 
!\lincio, an(1 to lea'"e Lornuardy untouched. Accordingly, 1e 
waited ill \
 crona for Yictor Emmanuel to recover ].imsclf and 
make anotl1e1 0 attack. Practica1Jy, it was a fourteen days' truce 
which now cnslleù, <.Juring which time the Prussian army in Bo- 
hemia was hastening from victory to victory, anù con(lnerin
 
for Italy the province which her own strength did not 
uffice 
to win. 
As in 1lano\.e1' and IIes
e-Ca!'
c1, on thc 1 Gth of J lIne the Prns- 
sians entered Saxony, on thc Lorùers of which they concentrated 
enormous nlasses of troops, in order to fight out the war with 
Austria rapidly and thoroughly. There had been no formal dec- 
laration of war against that State; but as Saxony's application to 
the Diet for speedy assistance against Prussia.'s violence had been 
granted on the I Gth of June, by a vote of ten to five, and the 
Au
trian pre
idiHg delegatc had announced that Austria woul(l 
oppose Prussia with her whole military strength, it was bcJie\ cd 
in Berlin that there was no need of waiting fOl' anythin
 farther. 
TIll'ee great armies were put in the field. On the right wing 
was the army of the Elbe, consisting of 40,000 men, under Gen- 
eraillerwarlh von Bittenfeld, who had commanded at the pas- 
sag'c of the AIscn Souud on the 2üth of June, 18G4; in the cen- 
tre was the l
t army, 100,000, under Prince Frederic Charles; 
and on the left wing, in Silesia, the 2d :\rmy, 116,000 men, un- 
der the crown prince of Pru!'!'ia. In addition to these forces 
there _vas a rcsen"c of 24,000 landwchr troop
, so tha.t the whole 
army amounted to 280,000 men, with 800 cannon. Of these 
the 1'<-'SCf\"e corps was left behind in 
axonr, and a force of 
10,000 men in Silcsia, so that there remained 24G,000 men 
(according to others, 2.35,000 or 260,000) for the in,.asion of 
Uohemia. The army of the Elhe and thc 1st army entered ßa:\- 
ony on the 1Gth of June. IIerwarth occupied Dresden on the 
18th, and Leipzig on the 1 üth; while, at the Same time, Frederic 
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Charles took possession of Dautzen and Zittau. On the 2Utll all. 
Saxony, with the exception of the fortress of I\:önig
tein, "as in 
tlJC hands of the Prnssians. 
Contrary to all expectation Austria. made no attempt to an- 
ticipate lIer opponent in the occupation of a territory strategi- 
caBy so Ï1nportant. The Saxons, numbering 23,000 men, with 
sixty guns, abandoned their country, and, under the command of 
the crown-prince, accompanied their king to Bohemia, in order 
there to fonu a junction with the Austrian army. This consist- 
ed of 230,000 men, with 750 cannon and seven rocket-batteries, 
so that the combined Austrian-Saxon northern army numbered 
about 250,000. The Austrians were divided into sevcn army 
corps, commanded by the Archdukes Ernest and Leopold, Counts 
Clam-GalJas, Thun, and Festetics, and Lieutenant Field-marshals 
yon Ga1lenz and yon Ramming. 
lastcr of Ordnance, Che\Talier 
von Benedek, who had distinguished himself by his conduct on 
the left wing at the battle of So1ferino, was commander-in-chief. 
Army and people wisllCd to see l1Ïln at the Ilead of the troops, 
and so the emperor had intrusted him with the chief command, 
putting everything into his hands. But, excellent though Bene. 
dek was as a division commander, it was questionable whether lIe 
possessed the quickness of comprehension needful to plan and 
execute bold and skilful strategy, and it was also qnestionable 
whether his corps cornmanders were fit for their positions, and 
whether they would yield obedience to their chief. Benedek did 
not belong to the high .Austrian nobility, and he was a Protestant, 
two sel.ious defects in Austrian eyes; and it is commonly believed 
that the archdukes and counts did not distinguish themselves by 
prompt obedience in "this campaign. Benedek needed to exert 
his utmost strength against the opponents who had taken the 
field with a force about equal to his own. Although the rrns- 
sians had no recent canlpaigns behind them, with the exception 
of that in Schleswig and one against the Badish rebels in -1849, 
they had, nevertheless, known how to appropriate the very best 
in all branches of the service. They had an excellent organizer 
in General von noon, the 
Iinister of 'Val', while in von 
Io1tke 
they possessed an incomparable chief of staff and a strategist at 
once bold anù cautious. Among the common soldiers, thanks to 
the systClll of general compulsory service, the grade of intelli- 
gence was high, and among the officers a far higher average of 
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education prevailed than in any othcr :u-my. The needlc-
nn, 
with which the\" \\'1')"(' ahle tn sllo(,t SOllie si
 timc..; a
 fa..;t a-; t 11(' 
A\lI
t)"ian
 , (raVC t111'111 an el10rllHll1S iHh:mt:we , :1'''.LÏnst whi('h the 

 
 
 
impetuo11S onset of the lattcr, allnpted illto their sy
teln from tlu' 
French since the vattle of So1ferino, provcd of little use, for be- 
fore a battalion could comc to clo
e (jllarters its ranks were tcrri- 
hly thinned by thc rapiJ anJ dcaJly fire of the Pl'llssians. :Morc- 
o\'cr, t1lC .Austrians werc at a ùisaJ\ antage throu
h the fact that 
the greatcr part of their infantry had served only one year, anù 
ltaJ a vcry fecble sense of pcrsonal honor, while the lack of ac- 
quaintance with military scipnce :lIIJ the weaknc
s of morale di...- 
pIaYl'cll'y tlJC of1ìc'(,I's was a..;to11l1lIing-. 'I'lu' SCH'n Y car:-;' \Yar awl 
tlu' two 8ilesian wars nffc'r many interesting- :l1Ial o gie:, to this ()ne 
both ill conditiollS and evcut:-;-the 
uhstitlltion of the iron ram- 
rod for the wooden, th(' masterly :-:tratc'g
 of the Prnssians, the 
occnpation of Sa'\ony, the union of the 

non army with the 
Austrian, the repeatcd inroaùs into TIohemia through the pa
ses 
of the El'lgcLirge and thc SIHlt'tes. :Katurally tllO
e who werc 
not intimately acquainteù with the iHternal cOlHlitions of hoth 
rartie
 Rurrendere(l thl'lll!'ekcs tu exrectation
 of the most extra\'- 
agant c1laraeter; and 
o it was that 
outh (;el'many reckoned \\ ith 
('ollfiacnce on t lu' ,"iC'tory of Au:,tria, w hile North Gcrman y 
('onntc'cl "ith equal (,l'rtaint)' on tllat of Prns:,ia. 
Bl'n('dek, whose army cxtelHlcd in a bow-
haperlline from Cra- 
("ow to thc left hank uf the Elbe, thon
ht hims
lf too weak to 
a"sume the offcn
in
. lIe felt obli
cd tu await the invasion of 

luravia. or Buhemia by his OppUIJCllt
. \\.hen the lle
i
ns of 
the I )rnssinn generals became apparent he transferred his head- 
quarters fruln Olmütz to Josephstadt, in which neighborhood 
most of his army "as at once conc('ntrat('cl. I-:n.n if it hacl heen 
II('c('s
ary to maintain the defensivc at the outst't, there wa
 nuw 
nothing- to pre\rent hiln fr01TI passing (,\'('1' at once to an energetic. 
otIensin', mecting- the ùi\'iclc<l rrn

ian :lrmies with o\"erwhelm- 
in
 f,)J'ep, J"('IH1cring theil' uniun impo

ivl(\, and attackin
 anc1 
defeating them in detail onc after the other. Instc'lù of this he 
sent Clam-Galla
, with only GOOO men, inc1ndin
 the baxon
, 
"gain
t the 140,000 of the Elbe an<<l 1 st :umics; while to the 
Sile
ian army, as it emergeù frum the nlOuntaill pa
e
, he 
thought it nccc!'sary to opp()
e an ..c\I1..;trian army corps for c'lch 
Vrlls
ian one, a
 tllOugh it \\ l'n' a play at fl'nC'l
, awl 1I0t 
 stru
. 
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gle between haH a million of men. Such tactics coulù not but 
result in disaster. 
Early in the Inorning of June 23d, in the best of spirits, the 
Elbe and 18t arm ies crossed the Bohemian border, one on the 
road to Rumburg, the other to TIeichenberg. The latter place 
was occupied on the 24th, and the Zittau-Reichenberg railroad, 
so far as it had been made impracticable, was quickly repaired by 
the sldlled workmen who accompanied the army for that special 
purpose. June 26th the troops of Count Clmn-GaHas were de- 
feated by IIerwarth's advanced guard at Hünewasser, and on the 
same night by Pl'ince Frederic Charles's ad\'anced guard at Liebe- 
nau and PodoL This compelled CIanI-Gallas to withdraw all his 
troops from the right bank of thB Iser, and suffer the Elbe army 
to join that of Prince Frederic Charles. On the 28th both armies, 
advancing in company, forced the passage of the Iser after severe 
fighting, and obliged Clam-Ga]]as, with a loss of about 1800 men, 
to abandon the whole line of that river, and take up a stronger 
position fourteen miles away in the hilly country at Gitschin. 
On the 2üth he was again dpfrated by two divisions of Prince 
Frederic Charles's army, and Gitsehin, which was occupied by the 
Saxons, was taken by assault the same night. This one day, on 
which 14,000 Prnssians were pitted against 22,000 Austrians and 
Saxons, cost the former 1020 drad and wounded, while the loss 
of the enemy was 5000 men, including 2000 prisoners. CIalll- 
Gallas, with his disheartened and exhausted troops, fell back to 
I
öniggrätz. Frederic Charles allowed his army to rest at Gits- 
chin, and awaited the arrival of the Silesian army, that being the 
appointed rendezvous. 
Between the 20th and 23d of June, in order to mask his march 
through the passes of the Ricsengebirge, the crown prince, who 
was in command of the 2d army, sent flying columns from Neisse 
toward the border, to delude the enemy into the belief that the 
w hole army was advancing through .A.ustrian Silesia into 
lora- 
via. There was some insignificant cavalry skirmishing, and the 
ruse was so far successful that the sudden appearance of this 
army in Bohemia was a great surprise to Benedek. On the 
morning of June 27th, leaving 10,000 Jnen to defend Silesia, the 
2d army crossed the border in three columns. The 1st army 
corps, under General Bonin, was to set out from IJandshut, march- 
ing by way of Trantenau; the Guard corps, under Prince August 
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of 'Yürtemoerg-, frOlll Brannau by way of Eypel; the ,jth army 
corps, under General Steinmetz, forming the left \\ in
, from Hei- 
nerg by way of Xachod and Skalitz; while the (jth, under Gen- 
era) )Iutius, wa
 to foHaw tho 5th. 1"0 oppose this new foe 
]
enedek had the four army corp::) of Gablenz, Hamming, Feste- 
tics, and Leopold. Of these he despatched the first tn 0 to Tran- 
tt'nau and Nachod, retaining the last two as a reserve. Accord- 
ingly, Gablenz had to encounter nonin and the Guard
, while 
Hamming was to measure swords with Steinmetz, supported by 

I lltiu
. 
June 27th Bonin, with the 1st army corr
, drove the Austrians 
out of Trantenau and pushed them back to I\:apellenberg. To- 
ward evenin
 Gablenz, having received a re-enforcerllent of two 
brigades, resumed the fight, attacking the Prussians, who were 
exhausted by the march, the heat, and the battle, with such ve- 
hemence that tbey were obliged to retreat acrùss the Aupa to 
Schümberg, whence they had set out that nlorning. Their loss 
was 1208 dead, wounded, and missing, but no cannon; while the 
Austrians lost 5730 men, half of whom were taken prisoners. 
On the 28th the Guard corps, whose assistance Donin had refused 
as unnecessary on the previous nlorniug-, attacked the .Austrians 
at Burgersdorf and Soor, near Trantenau, with such success tlmt 
Gablenz lost about 4000 dead and wounded, 4500 prisoners, and 
10 cannon, and had to retreat to I\:üniginhof, his soldiers worn 
out by two days of hard fighting. On the 2üth I\:üniginhof was 
taken by the Guards, and the bridge o\"er the Elbe at that place 
occupied, thus removing all obstacles to a junction with Prince 
Frederic Charles. 
The 3d army corps, under Steinmetz, had the most difficult 
ta
k. Juno 27th, fi3 it was 
Hh-ancing alonf{ the narrow road 
toward Xachod In a line at lea:,t nine miles long, it encountered 
the (jth _\ustrian corps, under Itunming-, who for a short time 
at the outset lIa(l the alhantage; bnt, not exerting himself suf- 
ficiently to prevent the encmy frOlu concentrating hi
 forces, he 
was ultimately so badly beaten that on the following day his 
troops were not fit to resume the battle, and Lad to be relieved 
hy ..\rchduke Leopold. Twcnty-fh-c hundred pri!'oner
 and Rix 
glln
 were captured, the total loss of the 
\ustrians being about 
5000 1I1el1, while only 1200 Prussians were killed and wounded. 
J uue 28th Steinmetz gathered new laurels at Skalitz, where he 
15* 
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defeated Archduke Leopold, taking 2500 prisoners and fh'c guns. 
The next day, on his Juarch toward I\:öni
illhof, he 111et and de- 
feated the 4th An
trian corps, under Connt Festetics, at Schwein- 
schädel (Jarowirz), carrying the pnrsuit up to thc very wal1s of 
J osephstadt. On thc 30th at Gradlitz he fornled a junction with 
the other didsions of the crown prince's army. Renò.ered com- 
plete by tlle arri\Tal of Gencral 
Iutius, this army now held the 
linc of the Elbc from Arnau to J osephstadt. IIaving in the last 
few days captured 10,000 prisoners, 20 cannon, fivc colors, and 
two standards, it was natural that they should look forward with 
confidcnce to a decisi,-e battlc. 
'Yithill a few days Benedek had lost about 35,000 lTIen. Of 
Lis seven army corps five had been beaten, only one of them Imv- 
ing won an ad\Tantage on the first day. He now concentrated his 
army, still nmnbering 200,000, but weakened and discouraged hy 
this series of isolated encounters, at l\::öniggrätz, and Inade ready 
for a general engagement. He himself had but little desire to 
hazard a battle; but his report that, after so many disasters, the 
army was neither in the proper mood nor condition for a decisive 
action, had been answered by a direct command from the emperor 
to engage the enemy at once. Bat.tIe being ineritable, he took 
up his position between the Elbe and the little stremn of Bistritz, 
with a front six or seven nliles in length, and occupied the most 
favorable heights with his 500 rifled cannon. This position was 
objectionable, inasmuch as his flanks were not protected except 
by his own troops, while a possible retreat across the Elbe with 
such numbers was no trifling undertaking. As for his soldiers, 
their spirits had risen a little at the prospect of wiping out recent 
blunders by victory. 
On the evening of July 2d, as soon as Prince Frederic Charlrs 
received news of this Inovement, he reported it to Prussian head- 
quarters at Gitschin. IGng 'Villiam, who had left Berlin on the 
29th of June, had just arrived there, accompanied by Bismarck, 
Roon, and ßfoltke, and assllmed the cLief command O\Ter all the 
Prussian armies. lIe received the news shortly before midnight, 
and at 
foltke's advice resolved to aùopt the prince's proposition 
and attack on the following day with his whole force. Adjutants 
at once bore the order to ad vance to II erwarth and the crown 
prince. The former received the order at 1 o'clock, and the 
latter, who was at Königinhof, at 4 o'clock in the morning, and 
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both 
et out for KÜnig-gråtz with as little òelay as pos
ihlc. But 
the cro\\ n prince's troops were at a cOllsiderable distance froln 
the field of battle, two and a half army corps being mor(\ than 
tweh'c miles away. The plan was for l'rince Frederic Charle
, 
who was nearegt to the enemy, to orcupy him in front untilller- 
warth, who was at 
miJar, seven or eight n1Ïles distant on tl1C 
ri
ht, anù the crown prince's army, which formed the left winf!, 
('ould attack the enemy on hoth flanI,s. If everything \\ orked as 
it Ilad bern planned at head-quarters, it was hoped not merely to 
defe:lt hut to annihilate Benedek's nrmy. 
The Pru
sians numbered 200,OUO; but of these only about 
150,000 actually took part in the Lattle, as se\"eral di\'isions of 
the CI'O\\'n prince's army dicl not arrive in time. At 8 o'clock, at 
the \ illa
e of l)uh, the king, attcIHle(1 by the Duke of roLurg', 
nuun, 
Ioltke, and Bismarck, joinc\l the advance-guard of Prince 
Frederic Charle..., which was already in action, and a"-sumed com- 
tnand in person. During the who]e forenoon the 1st army had 
to Lear alone tllO brunt of the severe fighting at Sadowa anù the 
llistritz fords-three army corps against six for four or fh"e hour
, 
Home divisions suffering tCITil)ly from the .Au
trian artillery and 
chasseur
. On tll(' enemy's left, where the Saxons ohstinatc'ly 
ll(\fcndc(l the village of Oùer- Prim ana the heights of ] Þro('II1
. 
lIt.rw:Ll"th fOlllHI more rc:-,i
t
nce than he had cxp<,ct('(l, :In(1 it 
\\as not until 3 o'clock in the afternoon that he wa::; !'uflieicllt- 
ly master of the situation to unite with the army of Prince Frcll- 
eric Charles. Ùn the enc.my's ri
ht Fran
('ck}"s didsion in the 
woods before the heights of Chlum, expo:,ed for foul' honrf', froln 
Ð to 1, to a terrible fire of grape - shut alld tu the impetuou8 
charges of the Austrians, far superior in point of number, fought 
with uncon(pwrahle hr:wery, and, in fo'pite of the loss of a full 
· quart(,I' of their infantry, co\'ere(1 the left wing of the Prussian 
line until the first columns of the crown prince's army came in 

io'ht, hrin<YinO' the much-lH'pded 
uccor. ThoF-p 11:u1 been mo- 
;-'It 
 
 
TlH'llts of F.U
pen
l', as the Prn
:-,i:ln generals 
nxiously 
trail1l'(l 
their C) es in the direction from which the crown princc'
 army 
wa
 expected to arrin'. If tllat army delayed, the l.attlc ,\ a
 
lust, and only retreat cou](l f'a\"e tllp Pru:-,:"oian c('ntre from dt'- 
struf'tion. It wa
 a rppctition of \\.ellin
ton at the ùatth" of 
\\Taterloo :mxiously awaiting Hlüchcr':-\ arrival. It h:ul already 
heen propose(1 to {Iraw (Iff tll(\ infantry, wIlen, likl' Bliicher, at 
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the last momcnt the crown prince appeared, and the battle was 
'Won. 
The crown prince's army, espccially the artil1ery, was seriously 
retarded in its march by the hilly nature of the country, and the 
soft condition of tbe roads owing to the recent rains, so that it 
was not until almost 10 o'clock that one division of the Gual'Ùs 
reached the scene. This was followed by the 6th army corps, 
then by the 1st, and, finally, the second division of the Guards 
arrived, each entering into action as it came up. The Austrian 
right wing, which had been inflicting terrible daIl1age with its ar
 
til1ery on Prince Frederic Charles's left, was obliged to turn about 
and begin a new battle with the Guards and the 6th army corps 
(
Iutius). In their first onslaught the latter took the villages of 
Jloreniowes and Ratschitz. The spaee between 
Iaslowed, Cis- 
to\Ves, and Chlum, where Fransecky's division was still fighting, 
had been ahnost stripped of defenders. Into this gap pressed 
General IJil1er with the first division of the Guards, and in face 
of a murderous artillery fire succeeded in taking the heights of 
Chlum, the key to the whole Austrian position, aHd tl1e village of 
Rozberitz. This turned the Austrian position on the heights of 
Lipa, whence death and destruction had been hurled into the 
Prussian lines the \V hole Inorning. Shortly before 3 o'clock Bene- 
dek, who had taken up his station at t11at point, learned what had 
been }1appening in his rear during the last haJf-hour, but could 
scarcely believe it possible until he saw it with his own eyes. 
From the beginning of the campaign it had been his 111istake and 
infatuation to ùisregard the crown prince's army, and attribute no 
importance to its n10veInents. In the disposition of his forces at 
I\:öniggrätz he had acted exactly as if no such army existed to 
threaten him with destruction by an attack in flank and rear. 
N ow that he realized the situation, he lost no titHe in burIi
g his 
reserves against IIiller's di\'ision, in orùer to recover the lost posi- 
tions at any price. Rozberitz was rctaken, but on the heights of 
Chhllll IIillcr received re-enforcell1cnts of cavalry and infantry, 
the first columns of the second division of the Guard corps and 
the 1st army corps (Bonin) coming to his assistance. For a full 
hour the battle raged furiously about this point. The gallant 
IIiller himself was laid low by a bOlnbsllCll. 1\ t half - past 4 
the battalions of the 1st army corps, which had just reached the 
heights of ChIum, repulsed tIle last attack of the A u
trians, anù 
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dashed forward against ltozheritz, sweeping cverything before 
them, while the aùvance-gnard of the second Guard divi
ioll car- 
ried the height::, of Lipa. 'The Inost important positions had beon 
won, and victory was in the hands of the l'rnssians. 
Henedek 
ave tIle order to retreat. All the cavalry of Prince 
Freùer
 Charles's army set themselves in pursuit. .A division 
of Mutius's corps 
eized the reserve cannon, which haa Leen sta- 
tiolH'ù at Swietj to CO\'er the line uf retreat, and bombarded the 
retirin
 
\.ustrians from the IlCighb at that place; then, pushing 
forward to the Küniggriitz roa(l, cumpelled the enemy to swerve 
off toward the south-west. The .Austrian reserve canLlry took 
up its position at Streselitz, south of Chlum, for tIle purpu
c of 
rendering- the retreat of the infantry and artillery easier, but wa;:, 
unable to \\ ithstallJ the attack of the Prussian llOrse. The re- 
treat degenerated more and more into wild fliglJt, some taking 
refuge unùer the guns of l\:üniggrätz, the rest luaking their way 
to Pardubitz. The Austrian lo
s was enormous-about 4
,000 
ll1Cn-of whom 4GOO were killeù, 14,000 wounùed, 20,000 capt- 
ured, and 4000 Jnissing. In addition to this, 174 cannon and 
II colors were left in the 11ands of the enemy. That some at 
least of BeneJek'
 solùiers had fought wen was sho", n by the 
fact that the l)russians had 1840 dead and ßß88 wounded, in 
adùition to which there were 278 missing, luaking a tota110ss 
in round nmnbers of 8800 TI1en. X 0 cannon were lost on the 
Prussian side. At half-past two o'clock in the afternoon of July 
3d the commandant of J osephstaJt telegraphed an Austrian yic- 
tory to \Tienna; on the 4th the Austrian papers announced, "Our 
northern army no longer exists." 
The battle of König-grÜtz decided the campaign. The north- 
ern army, which haJ met with nothing- but disasters in the 1a
t 
eight days, wa
 so shattered that the emperor could not yenture 
another battle, especially against an enemy who, besiùes his other 
ac1\'anta
es, had confidence of victory, and after his reccnt !'uc- 
ccs
es felt equal to ar.y undertaking. Gaps were filled up, and 
fresh strength added to the Prus!'ian army by brin
ing' up a part 
of 
liiILe's reserve corps, which had been left behind in Saxony. 
As the capture of an Austrian field post re\'ealed Benedek's in- 
tention of retiring to the stron
ly fortified Olmütz-in the con- 
viction that the ] 'ru:,
ians wOlll(l not dare to march a
ainst Yi- 
enna if thry were threatened in fhnk and rear by a numerous 
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army--only sending GaLlenz's corps and the greater part of the 
cavalry to the capital by way of Brünn, I{:ing 'Yilliam determined 
to detail the crown prince's army to keep the enemy prisoner in 
Olmütz, while Prince Frederic Charles moved on \Tienlla by way 
of ßrünn, and IIerwarth pursued the direct road through Iglau. 
The truce which GaLlenz, at Benedek's direction, attempted to 
negotiate in Prussian heaJ-quarters on the 4th of July and ag'ain 
on the lOth was not granted for very e,'ident reasons. The fail- 
ure to pursue the foe energetically, as Gneisenall had done after_ 
the battle of 'Vaterloo, had already detracted quite enough from 
tbe military and political advantages of the great victory that 
had been won. On tbe Gth of July the whole l'russian army set 
out from Pardubitz southward, leaving only a corps of observa- 
tion before the fortresses of I{öniggrÜtz and J osephstadt. On 
the 8th General Rosenberg-- Gruszinsky with a division of the 
gardeZandwelu. occupied Prague, w Ilich had been evacuated by 
the Austrians. 
In Vienna the threatening danger was fully appreciated. The 
specie in tIle bank was at once transported to the Ilungarian for. 
tress of I{olIlorn; and, notwithstanding the Florisdorf trenches, 
north of the capital, which were being strengthened and put in 
order with feverish haste, C\'ery one prepared for the capture of 
the city. The cmperor could think of no 1110re skilful means to 
check the victorious advance of the enemy than the cession to 
Napoleon, before aU the world, of the province of Y. enetía, which 
had already been ceded secretly, and the use of his intcrvention 
for the restoration of peace. Accordingly, on the 5th of July 
the cession of Venetia to France was Blade public. The emperor 
reasoned that if Ly this Jllcans Venetia became a French prov.. 
ince, -Victor EmlnanueI could win it only by yielding to Xapo- 
Ieon
s wishes, and Austria would thus havc its whole southern 
finny, the conquerors of Custozza, free to hurl against the Prus- 
sians. At the same time he secretly hoped t1lat Napoleon, jeal- 
ous of Prussia's new trophies, would command an instant halt, 
and dictate an imperative either - 01', leaving no other choice 
than the acceptance of his conditions, or a war 011 the Rhine in 
addition to that on the Danube. As Lombardy had bcen sur- 
rendereJ in 1859, so ,r cnetia was snrrenJcred in 18GG, in order 
to check l)russia and maintain Au
tria's position in Germany. 
Napoleon and his stateSlllen were "filled with patriotic anxit'ty 
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by the improbable and unexpected occurrence of th
 victory of 
KÜnig-u,TÜtl," .l
 ltouhcr, then )Iinistcr of Statr>, 
aid in tho Legiÿ 
lati\'e A
sembly in 
Ia..ch of 18ü7. They ha(l calmly looked on 
at tl
e commencement of the war in the expectation that it \\ oula 
be of the mo
t stubborn description, and that Loth l'rus
ia and 
.Austria would come out of it so ,,"eakened that Napoleon might 
step between :11:) arbitrator whenever hc chose, re-model Europe 
accurding to his plan of June 11th, anù, by way of compensation 
for his tl'ouble, secure for himself the coveted left bank of the 
Hhine. Like Austria ana the German secondary states, llc had 
undervalued the capabilities of the Prussian army, and paid too 
little attention to the certainty and preci
ion of its operations 
dl1l'in
 the I)ani
h war. This only Inade his consternation at the 
victory of Küniggrätz, and his fear of the consequences, greater. 
llis plans were at once rea.1justeù; for it was plain that hence- 
forward not Austria Lut Prussia would hold the placc of influ- 
ence in Germany, anù that the increac;e of strength anù territory 
in the north, which he had indicaterl as desirable, had already 
0"9crstcppcd the wishes and supposcd interests of France. It was 
neccssary now to direct his cfforts towal'd restraining- Prn
c;ia's 
victorious carcer as much as po

ible, and depriving her RO far a
 
Inight be of the fruits of her victory. 
This result could, of course, have becn most readily nttained by 
military intcn'ention; but, to Sapo]eon's intcnse gricf, the French 
army had heen reduced to such a wretched plight in consequcnce 
of the 
Icxican cxpedition, that intervention was at that time an 
utter impossibility. Randon, the then ministcr of war, unwillin
 
constantly to a
k for new appropriations for the :\Icxican cxpe- 
dition frOlll a chamber so discontented" ith that enterprise, al- 
lowed not only the army but also all the rescnTe store
, ar:,enals, 
armories, and magazines to fall into such a 
tate of utter ùera)", 
that on the 3d of July, 18GG, France was unable tu equip and 
put in t1e field even 50,000 men. Such a 
tate of affairs \\'a
 
not adapted to armed intervention, and conscquently no otller 
course remained than to play the 1110r(\ nlodest ancI lcs:; danger- 
ous rûle of officious nlonitor and adviser. By the offcr of Yenc- 
tia he endcavor('cl to di

u:uh\ Italy from the further prosecution 
of the war, nnd hoped, in any e\"cnt. to induce buth Italy alHI 
Prussia to concltHle an immediate trllce. nut neither of the 
allies acceptcd his propositions. King \\ïlli3l1l definitely an- 
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nounced tllat he would gladly Ineet 
apoleon's efforts half-war, 
at least so far as a truce was concerned, as soon as Franciß J os('{>h 
was ready to accept his rnain conditions; but in the 111ean time 
he would not allow his military action to be interfered with. 
So the --t\nstrian project was in the main frustrated, \T enetia lost, 
and nothing gained by it in Germany. The 80,000 Dlen which 
Francis Joseph transferred from Italy, where the strictest defen- 
sive was to be observed, to the Danube, were not strong enough, 
in conjunction with the fragments of the shattered northern 
army, to l11ake head against the Prussians; and, furthermore, 
they could not all be collected in the neighborhood of "ienna 
before the 22d or even the 2Gth of J ul)", and by that tillle the 
capital nlight be already tal
en. July 13th 1\.rchduke Albert, 
who had been recalled frOln Italy, assumed the chief command 
of all the Austrian armies, Benedek being deprived of his office, 
but remaining in service temporarily as subordinate to the arch- 
duke. Generals Claln-Ga]]as,IIenikstein (c11Ïef of staff), and IÜ'is- 
ll1anic (quartermaster-general), had been removed on the 3d of 
July, before the beginning of the battle. Later they were tried 
before a court-martial, but acquitted. 
l{ing 'Villiam remained with tllC army of Prince Frederic 
Charles, which was to 111arch on Vienna by way of Brünn. The 
latter place was entered on the 13th with no other resistance on 
the part of the Austrians than an insignificant ca\yalry engage- 
Inent at Saar on the 10th. On the 16th Lundenburg, on the 
Thaya, was occupieò, which made the Prussians n13sters of the 
railroad between Olmütz and Vienna. On the 18th the royal 
head-quarters were in Nikolsburg, forty-five miles from Vienna, 
while the advanced posts had been pushed forward within eigh- 
teen miles of that city. In tllC mean til11e General IIerwarth, who, 
with the army of the Elbe, formed the right wing, marching by 
way of Iglav and Znaym, defeated a cavalry brigade at J etzclsdorf 
on the 14th, and oecupied IIolIebrunn on the 16tll, llis advanced 
posts being not more than fourteen miles fL'on1 'Yienna. Arch.. 
duke Albert lwld the presence of the northern arl11Y to be abso- 
lutely necessary for the protection of the threatened capitaL 
Shortly after his arrival at Ohuütz, Beneòek had despatched tlw 
3d army corps and the greater part of the Saxon troops to Yi- 
enna Ly rail, but he still retained in his intrenched camp fi\"e 
infantry corps and one cm'alry division. IIis plan was to attack 
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the army of the cro\\ n prince with the!'e forces and prevent hi
 
juuction with thc twu uther armi<.:s, Lut un thc 1 
th and 1 
th 
he re('cin'(l imperativc commands to set out for Vienna at once 
with all his troop
. As the direct rowl Ly way of Hrünn and 
NikolsLllrg was already closed, he was obliged to Imve recourse 
tu the OlmÜtz-l'resburg railroaù. This had been cut at Lundcn- 
IHl1'
, and ('ould be u:-:ed only p:ut of the way, the remainder of 
the distallcc being accumplisllcd on foot, frOIn the valley of the 

larch acro
s the lesscr Carpathians to tbe ,'alley of the \ Yaag, 
and thence to Prcshurg. The 
rcatcr part of his troops reached 
that city on the 2üth, one corps unly-the 2d, commanded by 
Thnn-arri\'ing- a
 early as the 2
d. To reconnoitre Denedek's 
march from Olmütz, mill 1I1ftict as much damage as po

ible, the 
crown prince sent out IIartman's ca\'alry corps and one of Do.. 
nill's divisiol1s. .At Tabitschau they dro\'c back one army corps 
of the enemy, making over six hunùred prisoners, and capturing 
eigl1teen gnns. The light horse advanceù as far as the railroad 
station at ] Þrerall, bu
 after a brief encounter were obliged to re- 
treat hcfore 
llperior numLer
. Leaving' Bonin's corps-which 
was 
11Urtly reduced to a single division of that corps-to watch 
the fortress of Olmütz, the crown prince Inarched !'onthwanl, 
awl joinerl Prince Frederic Charles on the 19th at NikolsLurg 
awl Lllndenhurg-, forming the rescn'e of llis army. 
TIlC' \\ hole l)rn
sian army, increased to 240,000 l,y the :1(ldi- 
tion of resel"\'e
, was again united. Its extreme left wing was 
only half a day's march from Preshurg; its extreme right was in 
I(rems, wl1ere the Austrians had blown up the bridge o\"el" tho 
I)anube. Before them the blue ri\'er n1Ïrrored the towers of 
Preshurg anrl Yienna, an(1 by night th foremost troops saw the 
li
hted wilHlows in the .An
trian capita1. Notwitll!'tanding hard- 
ship
 and cholera, all burnt with eagernes::; for the attack, antici- 
pating the triumphal entrance that would follow. July 20th the ad- 
\ anced posts were only !'ix and three-quarter miles from the r"'loris- 
dorf trenehes. One quick stroke, and \Tienna "a
 taken. Not n10rc 
than 130,000 defenders stood before the city; but, in addition to 
the
(', 110,000 men of tll<' northern army wcre expected at Pre
- 
burg between the 22<1 and the 
()th. On the 21st Prince Fred- 
eric Charles sent Fransecky against that city with two di\'isions 
of cavalry and one of infnntry. On the :!:!d Fr:m
ecky atbcked 
Thun's corp
, which Was just :1rrivinp:, and 
Iondl's Lrigaùe, which 
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was stationed at Dlull1cnau. Onlc!"ing- Dosc's Lrigade to pa

 
around to the left :Wl'os!' th(' 
pnr
 of t he ]('
s('r Carpathians, mill 
take 
Iûndl in the rcar, lIe Itlailltaill('d t])(, fig-ht jll front, cltil'fiy 
at artillery di
tance. ALout 11 o'duck he charged thl' enemy, 
and forccd his left wing to yield g'round. It was 12 o'clock 
whcn he rcceivcd news frOlll Bose that the mana.'livre had been 
successfully carriell out; that he had scattered se\reral Latìalions 
of Thull's corps, and was already at the J
igermühle, on the road 
between Presbnrg and Dlun1enau. The annihilation of l\lon<11's 
brigade and Thun's fatigued and scattered troops, and the conse- 
qnent capture of Presburg, wonld have bcen the certain results of 
t he day, but at that very Inoment nn Austrian offircr appearcd 
unJer a flag of truce to inform Fransecky that a five days' armis- 
tice had been concluded, to take cffect at n1id-day on the 2
d. 
All hostilities were therefore forthwith suspended. General no
(' 
had the satisfaction of hi\Touacking for twenty-foul' hours in the 
position which he had won, thus lllaking 
londl's troops pass in 
fl'ont of hill1 on t1teiL' march to Presburg, by way of Rhowing how 
certain a Prussian victory would have Lecn. The engagement at 
Rlumenau closed the figLting between Prussia and Austria, and 
diplOlnacy Legan its hattles. 
Kapolcon made c\'ery ex('rtion to prevent the Prussians froll1 
entering 'Tienna, as that might tend to obscure his uncle's fame. 
The activity of Ius diplomats was unremitting. At his commanJ 
Benedetti, the French ambassador in Berlin, arrived at I)russian 
head-quarters on the 14th of July, while at the same time the 
Duke of Gramont was husily at \Vork in .Vienna. The former 
was to dissuade fl'om excessi\'e demands, the latter persuade to 
greater concessions. To Bismarck the diplomatic intervention of 
France was so unwelcome that, in ordcr to Rparc Napoleon farth('r 
trouble, he made direct overtures to the Vienna cabinet through 
Giskra, the Imrgomaster of Drünn. Austria was at liberty to ('n- 
tel' into relations with south Germany, which was to remain Inis- 
tress of its own destiny, but only on con<1ition that all French in- 
tervention or mediation should be excluded. The negotiator was 
detained in Vienna so long that on his return to :Kicholsbur
 
French intervention was already a fait accompli. On the 14th 
of J uly Napoleon laid before the two cabinets six propositions, 
whic11, after heing modified by Count Bismarck into a shape far 
more favorable to Prussia, fOfIned the basis for the preliminaries 
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of p'
ace latcr adopted. It was to the ad\'antage of I )rll
:-,ia tll 
protract the negotiation
, in onler that she Ini
ht be aLle to 
l.hrow the milital")" 
lH'C(,!;:,C
 of the lIe'\:t few day
 into tlu' 
wale. 
.As preliminary cOlulitions to any llC'gotiation the Kin
 of Prus- 
sia demanùed ...\.ustria's withdra\\ al frollJ the German Confedera- 
tion, free scope to round out the Pru!'
ian boundaries and orgar. 
izl' a new confederation in north Germany, ant} finally the an- 
Ile
ation of Schleswig-ITol:"tein; and announced that until Austria 
accepted these condition
 any 
rllce 01' negotiations with refer- 
cnce to peace were impo:,sible. The king- was more concernetl 
ahout the ir.crea
e of territory, Dismarck about the formation of 
a new confederatlon; but it pro\"('ù C]uite possible to harmonize 
th(' two points of view. If Napoleon <lid not wi
h to ÙCCOtlW in- 
\'oh.ed in. war with Prussia, or perhaps with (
crmany, thcrf' was 
nothing left but to as
rnt to the rl'tls!'ian progranune, which he 
did, in a de
patch of J ul Y 1 gth, with rcmarkable Il10destr. The 
only cession of territory l'xactcd froJn Austrif\ was Venetia, which 
Rhe had long since rC'
olved to ceùe. To withdraw from Ger- 
many was a se\rere blow fur all Austria, but especia]]y for the 
lIapshur
 dynasty, and it was only the pre
sure of iron nec(':"sity 
that extracted fronl Francis Jo
rph his conRcnt. July 20th, thp 
most important points having Lecn agreed upon, negotiatioJls for 
a temporary suspension of hostilities commenced. This took ef- 
fect, as above mentioned, at mid-day of the 22d, and was tc last 
five days. During that time negotiations were conducted in the 
Prussian head-quarters at Xikolsburg with reference to a formal 
truce and the preliminaries of peace, the Austrian Counts I\:arolyi 
and Degenfeld, and the Italian Count Harral meeting the Prussian 
plenipotentiaries in the prescnce of the aged king. The n:1.\"a- 
rian minister, von del' Pfort}ten, appeared, unin\'itcd, to negotiate 
in the name of the south German states; Lut as he 11m} no cre- 
dentials from 'Vürtemburg, Baden, and IIe
c;e-Darmstadt, which 
were not themselves repr('scnted, he coulll not be atlmitted. On 
the 27th of July a forlnal truce antI the preliminarics of pr(lCC 
were signed. 'ro gain time for Italy's consent, the existing 
ns- 
pension of hostiliti('s wa:i prolonged to the 
d of August, at 
which date a formal truce of four weeks was to begin. Un the 
28th of July a truce for three weeks, to commence on the 2d of 
August, was concluded with ßa\'aria also, her reque
t for an im- 
tnrdiatp ('es
at ion of hostilities on the 
Iain not being granted. 
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'Yith reference to the other three south German stateR, a pron1.. 
isc was given that they should be treated the same fiS .JJavaria, in 
case they n1ade express application to that effect. 
In the preliminaries of Nikolsburg, Francis J üseph recognized 
the dissolution of the existing Confederation, and gave his con- 


nt to a reorganization of Germany with Austria left out. Sim- 
ilarly in Art. 4 he promit;cd to recognize the l110re closely united 
confederation which the l{ing of l}rnssia proposed to establish 
north of the line of the 
lain. The states lying south of that 
line were to be at liberty to forn1 a separate union, the connec- 
tion of which with the North German Confederation was to he 
defined hy agreement of the two parties. The Austrian emperor 
ceded to Prussia his rights in the Elbe duchies-by Art. 5 the 
northern districts of Schleswig were to decide by a ..free vote 
whether they would be re-united to Denmark or not-paid about 
$15,000,000 (20,000,000 thaler5) war indClnnity, and consented 
to the territorial changes whicb Prn
sia proposed to 1nake in 
north Germany. In exchange for this Prussia left Saxony in 
full possession of its fonner territory, and undertook to settle 
the position of that state in the North German Confederation by 
a treaty of peace. Prussia also engaged to procure the l{ing of 
Italy's consent to the truce and the preliminaries as soon as Na- 
po1eon surrendered \lo- cnetia. Until a definitive peace was con- 
cluded the Prussian troops were to occupy almost tho w bolo of 
Bohemia and 
foravia. August 23d the preliminaries agreed 
upon at :Kikolsburg were finally ratified by the peace of Prague. 
Napoleon, anxious that tbe re-organization of Gernlany should 
begin with a schisn1, did not wish to see the states south of the 

lain-BaYaria, \Vürtemberg, Baden, and IIesse-Darmstadt-sub- 
ject to Prussia, and so the words" and which shall ha\Te an inter- 
nationa1, independent existence" were appended to Art. 4, the 
article treating of south Germany. It was not in the interests of 
Austria, but of Fl'ance, that Xapoleon wished to seo this 
lain line 
drawn, and an independent position accorded to those states. lIe 
hoped by this means to rescue at lcast some part of his pro- 
gramme of June 11th, and expected that south Gornlany wonld 
seek a protector in tbe French emperor, as it had done in 1806, 
and become in political and military n1atters the any of France 
ßgainst the new and dangerously strengthened Prussia. But this 
was not enough to satisfy him. His ambassador, Count Bene- 
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dctti, had been exc1uded frOln thc conferences \\ ith the ,Austrian 
plenipotcntiaries in NicholsLnrg-, 
md fir
t learned from Bismarck, 
on the :!Gth of July, that the prcliminaries had bcen agreel upon. 
In answer to his question as to what compcnsation France was to 
receive on the left Lan k of the Hhine, he was informeù that after 
t-\nch a. hrilliant campaign it would be impossiblc to persuade the 
king to surrendcr Uhenish tcrritory. Bencdctti reported this to 
the cmperor, and on the 5th of \ugust recei\red frOln hiln from 
\riehy the drang-ht of a trcaty Ly which Francc was to acquire 
nhenish Davaria and Rhenish ] Ics
e, including the fortress of 

Iayence-the boundarics of 1814-the existing relation between 
tu:\embnrg amI the German Confcderation was to be dissoh'ed, 
Hnd the Prllssian ri
ht of garrison in the fortress of LuxelnLur
 
renounced. This document was at once cOlnmunicated '0 Dis- 
marck, who, togethcr with thc king, had reache(l Berlin on the 4th, 
and on the Gth lJellcdetti had a personal intcrriew with him. In 
this inter\"Ìcw he announced that in case these demands wcre not 
granteel France would declare war. IIc addcd, fllrthefl
)ore, that 
he should recommend the emperor to insist on the
c condition
, 
since the failure to obtain compensation might endanger llis vcr) 
throne. Bislnarck's reply was simple: "Good; then it is war." 
\yïth thi
 answer Henedetti took his d(
parture for Pari
. Hut 
Xapoleon concluùed to think twice before castin
 away through 
a declaration of war the line of the )lain, which it had been so 
hard to \\ in, and }Iimself assisting in the unification of (
errnany. 

\('('onlin
ly nismarck was informed that the demanù for a ces- 

ion of territor y and the thrcat uf war hatl been wrune,. frOlll the 
ð 
cmperor during- his illneRs; and l)y way of pro\'in
 this lJrouyn, 
the lIlini
ter of foreig-n affairs, was di
missed. The idea of the 
Icft bank of the Hhine was given up, and Xapoleon turncù Lb 
('yes tOWal\l Lux('mbnr
 amI Bcl
ium. 

 " 
In the mean time the Italians hall :Lo"ain a
sun)(\d the ofIen:'oive. 

 
Tn the diplomatic negotiations of July 5th their veha\ ior had 
bpl'n unexceptionable, but in military matters the ca
e wa:; differ- 
ent, and neither at ::;ea nor on brul diJ they achieve any success. 
They were vcry proud of their tleet, which had been considerably 
strengthened in tIle l:1st few years, and felt ccrtain that in the 
f"'ent of a naval encounter the 
\l1
trians mu
t be 3IlllihiJah'el. 
( )n the 1 ';th uf J lily ..\clmiral Per
an() sailC'd out of the harbor of 
,.\IlCOn3 with twcnty-thrce 8hip
, tCll of thelll iron-datis, and 
:!uu 
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landing troops, for the pnrpose of possessing Ilimsc1f of the isl- 
and of Li

a, which was of great importance for the control of 
those waters. The uom bardment of the forts began on the 1 ûth, 
and Persauo was just about to land his troops on the 20th, when 
Hear-admiral Tegetthoff appeared upon the scene with twenty-two 
ships, only seven of ,rhic.h were iron-dads. In a s1m)'p fight of 
four hours' duration the Austrians gave a most urilliant proof of 
their superiority in point of manæu\'ring. The large Italian iron- 
clad ]{ing of Italy was rlln down by the armoreù ram Arc/uluktl 
,JIu:,;, and the armored gnn-boat Palestro set on fire and blown 
up. The Austrian líaiscr, although a wooden ship, succeeded by 
its well-directed fire in repulsing all the attacks of the Italian 
iron-clads. Per
ano was compelled to return to Ancona. He 
was later court-martialed and found guilty, although on his trial 
he attempted to lay the blmne npon the administration of the 
navy, which he accused of fittin
 out the fleet poorly, anù then 
forcing him iato battle against his will. 
The w_ar on land presented no great difficulties after Austria 
had drawn off 80,000 men to the Danube. -Victor Emmanuel 
did not recognize the cession of v T enetia to Napoleon; and the 
latter, unable, on account of the Prussian-Italian alliance, to turn 
the _\ustrian gift to account in the way he had intended, let mat- 
ters take their own course. The Austrians, vacatin
 the open 
country, shut thCll1scIves up in the Quadrilateral-which Lmnar- 
lllora needlessly watched with a force of six or se,Ten di,'isions 
-so that Cialdini's march with eight divisions across the Po, 
.A<lige, Drenta, and Taglianlcllto was nothing nlore than a n1Ïli- 
tary prOll1enade. The only deed of arms was the capture of the 
important oarbacan of Borgoforte, on the 1'0, where the works 
were so battered by the Italian artillery that the garrison evacu- 
ated them (July 17th), and rctreated to :\Iantua. Garibaldi, with 
his volunteers, accon1plished less in the Tyrol than had been ex- 
pected of him. He made his way into the yalley of Judicaria, 
west of Lake Garda, but could do nothing against the practised 
Tyrolese sharpshooter
, especially as 110 was f'uffering frOIl1 a 
wound receh'ed in an engagC111ent on the 3d of July. The cam- 
paign dra
ged on for four weeks in a series of petty skirmishes. 
It seemed about to take a Inorc f
woraole turn for Garibaldi 
when General 
[cdil:i, whom Cialdilli Imd sent with one di\'isiou 
against Trclltu, :;l1eeeeLled, after a few victoriuus elleUullter:-;, in 
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malán
 his way to within a few milcs of that to\\ n; hut jn
t 
tllcn the su:-,pcllsiun of ho,;tilitics agrccd npon in Nichol-;hurg 
put an cuù.to the figlJting in the Tyrol, as it had alrcady done 
el
ewht'rc. It wag puLli
hed in Italy on the 
.3th of July; Imt 
a:;:. Y"ictor EIIHnannel, claiming for Italy the Italian -spcakin
 
southcrn Tyrol, a3 well 
 'T cnetia, announceù that he would 
continue to occupy thc part of the former which }JC hall al- 
rcady taken, the war seelned in danger of hreaking uut afresh. 
Au:-,tria would 110t surrender a single village in southern Tyrol. 
Prus
ia\; treaty \\ ith Italy mentioncd \'" enetia only, an(l 
he felt 
no dcsire to assist her ally to this additional aClluisition. ...,apo- 
leon, ull his part, wisllCù to kecp the new king<lonl within mod- 
l'st limits. 
\1attcrs looked critical when Austria, hcr hanù
 once 
more free npon the Danubc, tra
ferred large bodies of troops to 
Italy, collecting a strong army at I
onzo, and Inassing a reserve 
force at Yillach. Yictor Emmanuel ran a great risk in ca--e he 
engaged single-handed in a \\ a1" \\ ith ..L\ustria; awl, comprehcnd- 
ing how great that risk was, he at lcn
th yiplùeù to the conn- 
sels of Xapoleon and l
ing "ïlliam, and, choosing the certain in 
preference to the unccrtain, witlHlrcw ]1Ïs c1aim
. On the II th 
of Augllst he conclLHled a truee for fonr wcek
, which nas Ull- 
mediately followcù by the e\'acuation of all 
outhcrn Tyrol. l\ 
pf'aee bctween .Au
tria :tllll Italy wa
 
i
ncd in Yienna on the 
ad of Octobcr, al111 the iron crown of Lombardy \\ as at ]en
th 
handed o\"er to the latter. Italy was ul,lig-crl to receive \' cuctia 
from tllC halHIs of France', and it was not to be 
nrrcl}(l('rca until 
the wishcs of the people had been exprc
:,('J by a plihiscite. The 

\ n
trian troop
 began to c\.acuate the Quadrilateral on the üth 
of ()dolH'I'. 011 the IGth '-'-enice was evacuated, :m<<l on the 18th 
Xapoleon, throllg-h (:PIlcral Leb<l'uf, surrcndcred thc city to a com- 
mittce of the cummon council, and the Italian truor
 marched in. 
The ,"ote upon the union of 'T enetia with the kingdom of 
Italy took place on th(' 
]:,t awl 

Il of Odol'cr, :lIld l'f':,1I1te(1 
in (}.31,75R roles in fa\'or of union, anel üO a
ainst it. .:\O\CIU- 
bel' Hh thi
 result was communicated to the kin
 in Turin by a 
\T enctian (kpntation. In hi:, I"l'pl) tllc kin
 
aicl: "To-clay the 
f..)I'eign rllll' has ('on1<' to :Ill el
d. Ita]y is creak(l, hut not 
 f't 
completed. The Italians must defcnd it aIhl makc it g-reat." The 
decree of allllc:\alion wa
 
i
n('d at OI"
, and on the 7th of 
()- 
ve 111 bel' \
idor EIIIIII:uIUt,1 made II is elltrallce illt,) \.enice allli(l 
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the greatest rejoicings. The dream of the old CadJonari of a 
united Italy had almost reached its fulfilment. In spite of all con- 
ventions i
olated ROBle could not lnuch longer hold out against 
the lnarch of the century, with its tendency to unite things 110- 
mogeneoHs. It was to the victors of Sadowa that Italy owed the 
acquisition of a province without a single victory, after her army 
and her wn'y had suffered compJcte defeats at Custozza and at 
Lissa; and the history of war affords no second example of such 
success in disaster. 
The war hnd already come to an end in Bohemia and Itnly 
when it was just beginning on tho 1\lain. To the right, at Bam- 
berg, was stationed the Bavarian army, at first 42,000 strong, Lut 
later raised to 50,000, under Prince Charles, who, at the age of 
se\"enty-one, found himself for 
he first tillle at the head of an 
army. To the left, at Frankfort, stood the 8th army corps of 
the Confederation, to which 'Yürtemberg contributed 14,000 
men, Baden 10,000-under Prince 'Villimu-Ilesse-Darmstadt 
ÐOOO, fIesse-Cassel 8000, Nassau 4000, and Anstria 12,000. Of 
these the greater part of the contingent frorn IIesse-Cassel re- 
mained in or by the fortress of 1\layence, so that the force actu- 
ally in tbe field numbered a little more than 50,000 men. Prince 
Alexander of IIesse commanded this corps, and had a l)ard task 
to perform, with six generals nnder l)ilu who were InostIy unac- 
quainted with hirn or one another. \\Tith the exception of a few 
aimless marches, and the occnpation for a couple of daYJ of Gies- 
sen and the Prussian town of \Vctzlar, this division remained at 
Frankfort, in order to protect the Diet froln attaek In accord- 
ance with a decision of tlwt body of the 25th of June, a bat- 
talion of \VürtemLergers had already occupied lIol1enzollern in 
the name of the Confederation, as indemnity for the territory 
which l)ad been occupied by Prussia. 
Opposed to these two armies stood General Vogel von Falck- 
cnstein, with three divisions of Göben, Beyer, and 1\Ianteuffel, 
uUlubering about 45,000 in aU, inclusive of a contingent of 300u 
from Saxe-Coburg and Lippe-Vetmoltl. Although this army was 
no stronger than either one of thc south German armies, its en- 
ergetic leader detern1Íned, like his colleagues in Bohemia, to as- 
sutTIe the offensive. IIis immediate plan waR to prevent the 
111lÍOll of the two hostile :-\rlllit.
, allù drive thelll Lack acros:,; the 
1\Iaill ono after the other. After the cnpitlllation of the IIan- 
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oVt'rian
, lw conccntrated hi
 forces at Eisena('h on the 2ù of 
J ul), and 
ct out for Frankfort by way of Fulda an<l IIanau. In 
ordcr to bring a
sistance to the Hanoverian
, the Bavarians had 
advanced as far a
 CoLurg and )[einingen; Lut after the capitula- 
tion of the formcr they turncrl westward, and attempted to unite 
with the 8th army COl'p
. Thi:{ hron
ht them into collision with 
the Pl'ussian troop
, and in a I:;erics of en!!a
ementg Leginning on 
the 4th of July they were ilriven Lack to the Saalc, the 8th army 
f'orpq, which was only eight or ten miles away, making no effort 
to COITI
 to their assist:uwc, while the conduct of the navarian
 
them:-.eh"c!=ò wa
 llut altogether creditable. FalckelJStein crossed 
the J bvariau boundary at Brücken:m on the 9th, and after more 
fif.{11ting forceù the passag<.' of the Saale 011 tlu,' 10th. Defeated 
at all puint
, the na\.ari{UI
 abandoncd the li!1e uf that rÏ\'cr to 
the Prussians, and crossed thc 
Iain at 
cl) weinfurth. Falcken- 
!lJtein now turned westw;u(l. SendinO" Ben
r's rlid
ion northward 
;-. 01 
to the Gclnhanspn pas
, Ia
 marched down the S:lale, and set out 
on the 13th with the other two divisions across the Spes
art to 
8eize Asc1mtIenburg and take his a<.h"crsary on the flank. If tl1Ì!'; 
succecùed the line of the )faill was lost, and Frankfort must })(' 
abandoned. Rccogniling the danger, Prince .A).'xander sent the 
IIesse-Darmstadt troop;i from Frankfort to .L\.:.;rhaffenburg by rail 
on the 12th, with order
 to venture no en
agement until rc-clJ- 
forccmcnts should arrive. Dnt tllC IIc
sian general, l'crgla.", not 
wishing to lose the fa\'oraule opportunity of falling upon the 
l'russians a:{ they elJler
eJ froB} the Dpe
:.;art, attacked thell1 011 
the 13th, was defeated by U-öhen at Lanfach anù Frohnhofell, 
and drivcn back on AschafIenbur
. The promised re-enforce- 
l11ents, consi
tin
 of ,.\ustrian alld lIessian troop
 under nelleral 
Ncipperg, aITi,"ed 011 tllC evening- of the Rame dar. GÜl>en at- 
tackcd thcm on the 14th, took the city after some insignificant 
street-fi
htill
, and captured the b)"id
e 0'"(')" the 
[ain. Fiftf'l'u 
hlludrC'tl prisol1er:.;, cllil.tly Au4rian:.;, fell into his hands. Prince 
.Alexander now evacuated] [anan anù Fr:mkfort, and 011 the 14th 
uf July led llis whole army acros
 tll(' 
Iain, with the intention 
of marchin
 to \\ ürzl>\1r
 hy \\ ay of 
[itte)} l>er
, an(l there forll1- 
in
 a junrtiun with 1 )rince Charles. 
The Diet and its military ('oll1l11i
sion :lppli
cl abnut 
f}U,UOO 
(180,000 fl.) tl) th
 ('rediou of iHtrl'llcllJlll'nt
 ill the llei
hbt)l- 
hootl ()f Fl'tlnkf,)rt, cli:--}'1a
 l'll thc German color:" plantillg' a reJ, 
}O 
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black, and gold fla
 on thcir palace, summoncd land wehr and vol& 
untccrs into the field, and made c"cry effort in the hour of dan- 
ger to call armies out of the ground. But it was too late, and, 
like the" rump parliament " of 1849, with a foreboding of its ap- 
proaching end, the Diet left Frankfort on the 14th, and migrated 
to Augsburg, there to take up it::; quarters in the Three .1\loors, 
an inn famous for its excellent wines. 
On the 16th Falckcnstcin n1archcd into Hanau with Göben'& 
di\'Ïsion, entcring Frankfort the same evening, and taking posses- 
sion of that city, upper IIesse, and Nassau-which latter had al- 
ready been occupied by troops of the rrnssian land wehr unùer 
l}rince IIohenzollern-Sigmaringcn-in the ll:nne of 11Ïs king. lIe 
was able to report: "The cOlllltries north of the 1\Iain now lie at 
your royal majesty's feet." On account of its too great sYln- 
pathy with Austria, a contribution of G,OOO,OOO gulùen (about 
$3,000,000) was levied on the city of Frankfort. On the 19th. 
a second contriþution of 19,000,000 was demanded by .1\Ianteuf- 
fel, but never exacted. July 17th Falckenstein received an orùer, 
dated the 12th, directing hin1 to surrender the command of the 
army of the 
Iain to 
lanteufIel, and appointing hinl go,'ernor 
of Bohen1Ïa. Apparently the intention was to gi,'e him the com
 
mand of a new army, wl1Ìch was to invade Bavaria froln the east; 
but this plan was abandoned, and Ininor operations only were l1n
 
dcrtaken on that siùe undcr the conduct of the GranJ-duke of 
ßlecklenbnrg - Sdl\ycrin. Thi
 latter, setting out from Lcipzig 
with a. reserve corps of about 21,000 men on the 20th, l'eached 
the TIavarian town of lIof on the 23<1. As the Bavarians could 
put only four poorly cquipped reserve battalions in the field 
against him, his progress, like that of Cialùini in Italy, was a 
lIlere military prOlnenade. lIe entered Baireuth on the 29th, 
and after one insignificant 
kil'mish reached Kurembul"g on 
the 31st. 
1\Ianteuffel allowed his soldiers to rest five Jays in Frankfort. 
The Oldenburg-Jlanseatic Lrigade -frOlll 01denburg, IIamburg, 
Lllbrck, awl I h'('IIJ('Jl-a Schwarz burg- vattalion-frOll1 'Y"aldeck 
an(l S01Hler:-.hau:-;('u-alJd some newly-forn1cå Prussi:m hatt:lliull!':, 
raise(} his forces to üü,OOO. LCa\.in
 GOOO of these ill and Heal' 
Frankfort, with HO,OOn he again asslluled the offensive. The ell- 
suin(;" can1 p ai o 'n was a series of P c.tt y victories for the rrns
ians. 
,.., 
 
On tllC :30th Genera] Uü1ell uecupied Darnlstadt, anel set out 
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across the OdcnwalJ for the Taubcr, \..,-hile General Flie
, who 
cOll1malHlc{l )[:lIlteufTel's former divi:-;ion, marchcd from Ascllaf- 
fenbur
 alC)n
 the left bank of the 
Iain tu 
Iittenbel
, Hèyer 
following' him as re
er\"e. The enemy fell back acro
s the Tau- 
ber. 
ranteufIcl folluwcd, and on tllè 24th forced the pas
a
e 
of that ri\'er at \Vertheim, ""'crbach, and lJischofshcim. The de- 
feated 8th army corps dircctcd its Inarch toward '\
ürzburg, halt- 
iw r on the heilrhts uf Gcrchsheim , where , aftel. five wceks of vain 
'" 
 
mallCpuvring', it finally fornled a junction with the Bavarians, hut 
too late to be vf much use. The gcneralship of the south Ger- 
mans had bccn weak froIll the outset; there was a complete lad
 
of punctual co-opcration on tl1(\ part of the separate divisions; 
and the prescnce of three princes had ccrtainly not been ad,.anta.- 
gcr>us. On thc 25th 
lantellffel began an attack on the combined 
arlllle
. On tne following ùay, after an obstinate anù bloudy 
battle, he drove back the Bavarians at U cttingcn and no
sbrunn. 
Thereupon, lcaving a dctachment in the fortress of )larienbcrg, 
on the left bauk of the 
Iain, the south German army cros
cd the 
rivcr at \\
ürzburg, occupying that city, and taking" up a position 
at Hottcndorff and IGtzingell. July 27th the anny of the 'lain 
appearcd before \rürzourg, and Legan the bombardment of the' 
fortress. Kcgotiations for its f'urrender had already been opened 
whcn ncws arrivcll of the conclusion of a truce. 
Thc positiun of the 
outh German gtates was desperate. FrotH 
Huhcn1Ía (;en
ral :\Iülbe was advancing on ...\mbcrg with a Prlls- 
sian division, while frOtH Saxony Anhalt and Brunswick troops 
wcre ]narehing in to rc-cnforce the rcsen.e corps, whicb, as well 
as the arlllY uf the l\Iain, stood ill the very heart of Bavaria. The 
7th and 8th army corps, which wcre on the right Lank uf the 

lain, were cut off, and only a brilliant victory could upen thcm 
a way homc. The capitals lay open to the foe, and jewels, treas- 
\H'c-chests, and valuahle papers had already been sent across Lakt.. 
Constance, while many a hot head which had inspircd too sharp 
a pcn found a change of air on the lake or atnon
 the Alp
 ab
()- 
ll1teIy nec
ssary for the sake of health. After the rreliminarie
 
of 
ikolslHlrg, farther re
istance wa
 quite impossihle. .All clam- 
ored for peace awl the' rceall of the troops. July 2 ';th Prince 
( 'bar1es recciw'{l a telcgram fron1 \Pon del' Pforatcn with refere'llcP 
to a 
\1
pen
i()1l of hostiliti{\
 until the COBlmene('ment of the 
trllee. !'\c,
()tiati()lls "c're at (llIc'c' ellterecl illt!) with jlantculTel; 
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but a
 he was without instructions, t]1ey could lead to no definite 
result. In point of fact, no suspension of hostilities before the 
2d of .August had been arranged, but a convention had been con- 
cludcrl between Count Di
marck and \'on del' J>fordten providing 
for a three weeks' truce between Prussia and Bavaria-and, in 
case they asked for it, the other three south German 8tate8--to 
begin on the :!d of August, during- which negotiations for a peace 
were to be opened in Berlin. IIowe\Ter, l\lanteuffel consented tu 
a provifo'ional suspension of hostilities along the whole line of the 

Iain, and on the 1st of August concluded with Prince Charles a 
truce which left the Bavarians in possession of 
Iarienberg, while 
t he rrl1s
ians occupied \VürzLurg. Similar truces were concluded 
with \Yürtemberg, Baden, and IIesse-Darmstadt, each state being 
obliged to negotiate separately. Baden, where a complete change 
of systeln had taken place, Edelsheinl having Leen dismissed and 

Jathy appointed minister of state, had already rrcalled its troops 
on the 29th of July. Until the conclusion of peace, the whole of 
IIesse-])arnlstadt and the northern parts of the other three states 
were to be occupied by the Prussians at the cost of tIlOse states. 
To Le freed from this expense as soon as possible, the south Ger- 
Juan governments hastened to conclude a definitive peace. They 
were obliged to accept the provisions of the :Xicholsburg treaty, 
and to pay in addition Rpecial penalties for their hostile attitude. 
The Zollverein continued in existence, lmt with the proviso that 
it might be dissolved on six Inonths' notice, which gavc Prussians 
a means of exerting powerful pressure on thc south German 
states. 'Vürtemoerg and Baden, which concluded peace in Ber- 
lin on the 13th and 17th of August respectively, lost no territory, 
but thc former l1acl to pay cight and the latter six million gulden 
as war indemnity. IIesse-Darmstadt, which concluded prace on 
the 3d of Scptember, was fined 3,000,000 gulden; IIomLurg, 
Iei- 
senheim, and some parts of upper IIesse-the remainder of npper 
II esse escaped annexation only l,y becoming a mel11her of the 
North German Confederation-were ceded to Prussia, and tlw 
right of garrison in :\Iayence, formerly a federal fortress, was con- 
fined to that state. At first it was intended to inflict a sevrre 
punishnlent on Davaria, against which the OlmÜtz conycntion 
between it and .Austria would }Ia\"c pro\'l'd uf 110 :l\'ai I. In t 110 
face of tllat convention Hanu'ia fUIHIll hCl'st'lf completely ,1e:sertc(1 
by .Austria ill the ucgotiations at NicllVl
Lurg, and then accused 
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Ly the latter of ha\ ing left her in the lurch. COUllt ni
mar
k 
spoke of 20,000,000 thaler:o:, anù tile cc

ion of territory in the 
nortl1..rn 1 )
llatinate and Franconia containing at least .300,000 
souls, Ba\'aria to receive partial compensation ill \\
ürtemLerg 
and HaL!eu; aut.! he furthermore reminded \ on ùer Pfortlten that 
at the Legiuning of the century .Ansbach and Baireuth had be- 
longe(l to Prussia. These propositions alarme(l tlJC Bavarian 
minister so lllueL that he aud the other south German caLiuet
, 
with the e
cc-ption uf Haùen, applied to 
apoleon for his good 
of1Ìces. 
Such an appeal for mediation was very welcome to the latter, 
and BCI1èdetti \\ CI
 at OI1l'c instructed to make reprcsentatiolJ::' in 
l
('rlin on behalf of the three southern states. TLereupon Uis- 
marck acquainte(l von del' Pfol'llten \\ ith the astonisl1ing' fact tl1at 
hi
 French champion had claimed the whole l3avarian Palatinate 
as his reward for the war which he had not waO'ed. To wean Ha.- 

 
varia. from the dependence npon France to which, unhappily, she 
llad Leen for centnric!:; accustomed, anù attach hel" to Prussia by 
l,oIH.ls of gratitude, [}ismarck receded from his original demand
, 
(1)(l on the 2:!d of .August Bavaria ceded to Prussia. two little 
districts in the Spes
:lIt ana nhöngcLir
e, Orb and GcrsfeJd, \\ ith 
a populatiun of 
3,ÜOO, and pnid an indemnity of 
O,OOO,OOO t11;1- 
lers. .A farther reason why the cOI1Jitions of peace for the south- 
crn 
tates were more fa\'orall!c than their hostility and Prussia's 
oven\ helming victory gm'e cause to expect, lay in the offensi\'e 
awl dcfen
ive allianccs which they proposed in connection \\ ith 
the peace neg-otiations. Such alliances were contracted with ];a- 
varia, \Yürtemberg, and Baùen at the same time that pcace was 
concluded, it being provided in caeII case that the cOlltractin
 
parties 
honld mutually guarantee the inte
rity of one another"s 
territor)., and that in case of war each should place its whole mil- 
itary force at thp dispo
ition of the other for that purpo!:!l', the 
chicf c01nmanJ being intrustcd to the King of l)rlIs:--ia. These 
tr('atic
, pro\'i
ionany kept 
ecf(
t, were first publisheù on the 1 Ðth 
of )Iarch, 18G7, when the Luxemhurg quc
tion threatened tu a
- 
SlIme a dangerous form. ...\n offensi\"e and def('n
i\"e alliance was 
concluded with lIessc-Panllstadt on t.he 11th of April, 18G7, a 
military con\'cntion having been cl1terrd into on the 7th of that 
mon tll, by which all the J Iessiall troops, reorganized :úter the 
Prussian pattcrn, were to forin a special division in the 11th 
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army corps of the Prussian army, and both ill peace and 
\'ar be' 
subject to the command of the Prussian king. Pcace with Kax- 
ony was signed on the 21st of October. This state in particular 
rrLJs
ia had intendcd to annex, in order to complete the work of 
1815, and push hcr frontier forward to the strong line of the 
Erzgebirge; but ..t\ustria, ,rhich had found in Saxony a tru
ty ally 
during the whole campaign, held herseH bound to in:sist as firmly 
upon the integrity of that state as upon hcr own, anù exprcs
ed 
herseH to that effect in the negotiations for the Xicholsbnrg 
treaty. Napoleon, always ready to interfcre, if by so doing he 
Inight prevent Prussia froln getting too ll1uch, :md mindful, 
Hloreover, of the service Saxony lJad rendered his uncle in 1813, 
also spoke strongly in her behalf. At first he mcditated propos- 
ing to Prussia the annexation of Saxony, and the indcmnification 
of IGng John from the Homan Catholic provinces on the left 
bank of the TIhine, by which 111eans he hoped to seClHe a more 
convenient neighbor for his Luxemburg - Bclgian dcsigns. lIe 
afterward abandoned this idea, and insisted instead on the l11:lin- 
tenance of the Saxon kingdOln. -L
ccordingly the project of an- 
nexation was abandoned; but Saxony was obliged to pay a war 
indemnity of 10,000,000 thalers, join the North German Confed- 
eration, place her troops under the command of the IGng of Prns- 
sia, and convey her postal and telegraph systel11 to the Prussian 
crown. By this means Prussia obtained essential1y what she 
wanteG. Baron von Beust, the former director of the Saxon 
policy, had been dismissed on the 13th of August, Bismarck re- 
fusing to negotiate with him. 
The Diet at the Three 1100rs, in Augsburg, shrank to an ab- 
surdly smaU nUll1bcr, after the defeats in Bohen1Ïa and on the 

lain. One state after another reca]]ed its delegates, until there 
remained, on the 24th of August, only fonr of the nine delegates 
wl10, by their vote on the 14th of June, had brought on the war 
with Prussia. By the Nikolsburg treaty, and tLe accompany- 
ing events, the Confedcration J}ad in point of fact already been 
dissolved. The only question now was how to give it a decent 
burial. Baroll \'on I\:übeck, the presiding dc1egate, came on froll1 
Vienna for that purpose, and de1ivered the funeral oration in 
presence of the delc
ates from Ba\'aria, Saxony, IIanover, ',,"ür- 
temberg, the two TIesses, Na!'sfiu, and Lic1ltenstein. June 8th, 
1815, the German Confederation bad been established by thG 
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(Ii p
(lJnats assellll)l,'d at the Yil'nn:l Con
ress; No,'eml)er 5th, 
181 H, the l)iet haù been openeù in Frankfort by Count Uuol. 

Challell"tein; atHI An
n
t 
4th, 1 
(jü, at the Three 
Ioors, in 
An.
sbt1l.f.{, through the IIwuth of the 
\ustrian delega.te, the Con- 
federation was declared ùissoh"ed. It had "cry little in the \\ ay 
of great memmres to 
how as the result of its fifty years of exi
t- 
cnce, and no !'mall part of the LJame for this rcsnJtlcssness m nst 
IJe attributed to the prcsidin
 power, Austria, which \Vas un\\ ill- 
ing to abandon the 
Iettcrllichian conception, that the Confeùera- 
tion was to be utiJizeù merely for its own dynastic anù political 
pnrposes. In ib place appéared the Xorth German Confedera- 
tion, ulH]er the lead of Prussia. 
The forlllal dis
olntion of the old confederation was preceded; 
in point of time, by certain annexations. The Prussian LandlCl9 
was openeù on the 5th of ...\ng"u
t. The 
pr(\ch frOIn the throne 
announceù the formation of a new confederation, mal the con\'rn- 
ing- of a rrpresent:ltive assembly of the people in the states be- 
longing to that confederation. The ldng abo asked indemnity 
for administering the finances alHl levying taxe
 without the rOI1- 
sent of parliament, in order that the existing conflict mi
ht be 
set at rest for an time. August 17th Count Bismarck reaù in 
the l'russian llouse of n."IH'esentatives a royal me

a
e announc- 
ing the annexation of J Ian over, lIe

e-Ca

e], Xa
sau, and Frank- 
fort to the Prussian monarchy; and by a patent of J annary 12th, 
18ü7, 
cbleswig-Ilolstcin, with the exception of a !'mall di
trict 
ceded to Oldenburg, wa
 also annexed. The newly-annexed ter- 
ritory, together with Lauenburg and the districts ceded by Bava- 
ria anù llcsse - l)armsta<1t, gm g e Prussia an increase of 28,034 
square miles, containing a population of 4,815,700, makin
 her 
total area 137,Oüü f'quare miles, with a population of 23,590,000 
souls. But, in addition to this acquisition of territory-which 
was purely German, and for the Inost part Protcstant-
hr gained 
the farther !!feat advantaO'(' that her l )O
s('ssions , no 10nO'cr di- 
u ö 
 
\ ided into two part
 1))' a wedge of hostile states, now formed 
one united, well-roUlHIed whole. The Prus
ian LaIHltag appro\'ed 
of the annexa.tions, amI also, at the TI1otion of the government, 
voted donations to Count Bismarck and Genel'als noon, 
Ioltke, 
J Ierwarth '.011 1 
ittenfeld, Steinmetz, an(l \r ogl'l von FalckL'n
t('in. 
rrns
ia recei'ged a farther increa:,p of power throu
h its north 
German allie
, who intI'ustc,1 the conl1uct of their whole military 
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establishments to thl' Kill
 of Prnssia. All the princes and free 
states frum tlJC Xorth 
ea to the 
lain united with l)russia in the 
North German Confederation, giving that state a practical increasp 
of six or seren nlillion subjects, aud raising the total number at 
her disposal to about 30,000,000. August 4th the Prllssian gov- 
ernment invited all the north German states to conclude a treaty 
of confederation, and communicated a plan of organization based 
upon the Prussian propositions laid before the Diet on the 10th 
of June. This plan wa
 approved of by all the states excepting 
Meiningen an<llteuss (elder line). December 15th their plenipo- 
tentiaries lI1Ct in Berlin to discllss the constitution proposed by 
the Prussian governrllent. February 9th, 1867, they reached a 
conclusion, which was next snbjectod to the farther consideration 
of the north German Reicltstag. This was elected on the 12th 
of February, on the basis of unh'ersal sllffmge and secret ballot, 
allll was opened by the IGng of Prussia in the palace at Berlin 
on the 24th with a speech fnll of Gerlllan patriotisnl and self- 
assertion, which attracted llluch attention in all Europe as the 
proclamation of a great Germany. Aftcr a discussion of not 
quite two Illontbs the proposed cunstitution, with a few changes, 
was adopted by tbe Reichstag. It conferred upon the represent- 
ati,'cs of the people powers of the greatest importance in the 
control of the finances awl the framing of legislation, while it 
11lade a firIU and harnloniolls aùmiuistration of the military and 
nm'al establishments, commercial relations, and the like, possible 
on the part of the central governluent. April 17th Count Bis- 
marck announced the acceptance of the constitution of the N o1'tl1 
German Confederation by the Reicltstag and the respective gov- 
ermnents, and the king dissolved the assClnbly. An old dremll 
of fOl'111cr Prussian monarchs was at last fulfilled. In great part, 
at least, tbe union of Gernlany, which Frederic the Great sought 
to effect by 11Ïs confederation of princes in 1785, which was the 
aill1 of the north German Rcic/tsúund that Frederic '\VilIiam III. 
attempted to organize in 180ß, in opposition to Napo]eon's Con- 
fCllcration of the Rhine-\\' hich Frederic '\Villiam IV. hoped to 
bring about in 1850 by the formation of the Union, and which 
they all failed to accomplish-had been at lcngth successfully 
achieved by 1{ing 'VilIianl I. 
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TIlE LL"XE\IßURG NEGOTI.\TIOSS. - FRENCH PREPARATIOXS FOR 
"AR.-TIIE NORTH GER
IAN CONFEDER'\TION AND THE f:50crn 
GEIUI.\N ðT.\TES. 


TIlE enormous succe
5es which had raised Prussia at one stroke 
froln her former position of comparative insignificance into the 
first rank of gTcat power
, if not to the very fÌl"st position among 
those power:-;, excited the a
tonishment of the whole world. 
\Ybile SOllie countries, and abovc all England and the United 
States, were loud in thcir exprcssions of plea
urc and admiration, 
othcrs, like France, IIollanJ, Denmark, and the States of the 
Church, could not conceal their en\'y and vexation. "The wodd 
is coming to an end 1" was Cardinal Antonelli's exclamation on 
hearing of the battle of Sallowa. Xapoleon, whose policy in the 
last few year
 had encountered snch 
crious reùuffs in ß[cxico and 
Italy, was uneasy in the knowledge that the di
union which had 
so long entailed weakness upon Gcrmany wa:; now almost healed. 
A powcrful ri\'al had sprung np in the North German Confedera- 
tion, with its strongly organized prcsiding power. The period of 
un<1idded French 811premacy \Va
 at an end. Xapoleon's attempt 
to annex a slice of Gcrmany, a
 hc had annexed S
1\'oy and l\ice, 
failed utterly. Defeated _\ustria could not give hilll the pronl- 
ised compen
ation, and victorious Pru:;
ia roundly refused all his 
dcmands. nut his anxiety to !'atisfy hi:; jealous Frenchmen with 
a portion of the hooty from the re-distribution of his neighbors' 
tcrritory was such, especially as the opposition }>ress quoted ahnost 
daily the words Thicrs had spol.;:en in the ChamLer-" France has 
sunk to the third rank "-that he once more opcned ncgotiations 
with 1jiSJllarck, whilc at the same time trcating with thc King 
of Jlolland. I3cnedetti was in
tructed to propose to Count Bis- 
Inarck an offensi\'c and dcfcnsiye al1i
nce betwecn France and 
Prussia, ùy which thc latter was to support the empcror ill his 
ac(}uisition by purcha
c of Lu:\emLur
, and assist him with lter 
\\ hole land and uand force in CdSe circumstanccs conlPclled hiln 
lG* 
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to 111m'ch his soldiers into Belgium for the conquest of that state. 
In return for this assistance in the acquisition of Luxemburg and 
Belgiuln, with a population of about 5,000,000, Napoleon prom. 
ised to recognize the Prussian annexations of 1866, and offer no 
opposition to the absorption of the south German states in the 
Korth German Confederation. This proposition, which was re- 
peated in 1870, was treated by Bislnarck in a " dilatory manner," 
decision put off, and no promise ever given. 
I\:ing \ViHialn of IIolland proved more an1enable. In his fear 
that Prussia might con,lpcl him to entcr the North German Con- 
federation, and spurreJ on by the Prnssophobists by ",honl he 
was surrounded-especially by the qucen, who ascribed to 1>rus- 
sia the design of uniting all Teutonic peoples into one confeder- 
ation, without scrupling at any sort of violence-he inquired of 
the emperor whether be might rely on French assistance in case 
Prussia should attempt to force him into an alliance. Kapoleon 
was delighted at t1tÎg application, and through his mnbassador 
at the IIagne asked the king (February 28th, 1867) whether he 
were inclined to cede the grand-duchy of Luxemburg to France 
for a reasonable compensation in money, The king, who was 
very DlllCh in debt, expressed his willingness, and on the 22d of 

Ial'ch the trcaty of cession was drawn up, it bcing provided that 
the ratification on the part of France should take place not later 
than the 5th of April, and that the negotiations with Prussia, 
which had the right of garrison in the fortress of Luxelnburg, 
should be conductcd exclusively by Napoleon. I
 was fllrther- 
Inore agreed that complete secrecy should be observed; but on 
the 26th of 
Iarch the king, who fcared Prussia fully as lnuch as 
he hated her, communicated the negotiations to the Prussian am- 
bassador, and asked whether his governnlent would consent to 
the transfer of Dutch sovereignty in Luxemburg to France. lIe 
was directed to reply that the Prussian goVel'lnnent would never 
give its consent to the cession or sale of Luxemburg, and on the 
1st of April the north German Reichstag took most decided 
ground against the surrender of a German province. If LUXClU- 
burg, with its strong fortress, in which Prussia rnaintained a gar- 
rison Ly virtue of the treaties of 1815, 1816, and 1817, were in 
French possession, the independence of Belgium and the safety 
of the Rhine provinces would be Inost seriously endangered, and, 
in addition to that, Prussia would occnpy a far less favorable posi.. 
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tion from a military point of view in case war 
hould breal out 
between France and Germany. ,.Accordingly Prussia called in the 
powers which 11:1<1 si
lI('d the tl'eaty of 18:}9 ùi\.idin
 LtL\('mbl1rg- 
between Bdg-inJl1 aud Tlol1anù. As soon as Napuleon perceived 
that LIL\enlburg was not to be thus easily secured he issued a cir- 
cular despatch offering to renounce his designs, pro\'ided Prussia 
would relinquish her right of garrison. This right had lost its 
justification, it was claimed, since the cvents of 186û had dis- 
soked the German ronfederation, and thereby severed Lu"{embttr
 
from Germany. Serious objectionq migl1t ha\"c been madc to 
thi
 as
ertion from t he side of international lnw as well as from 
that of nationality. In TIerlin opinions were di\ iùed. One party, 
with 'foltl\:c at its head, \\ ould hear nothing of conce
sions, but 
wishcd to take advantage of the unprepared condition of tllC in- 
triguing emperor, and lcavc him no other choice than to abandon 
}lis claims altof{t'ther, or cn
ap:e in a dangerous war with the well- 
prepared Prussi:m armies. The other party, following Di'3marck's 
h'ad, not willing to stake all on one throw, and expo
e the acqui- 
sitions of 18GG to a new war before thcy had become well con- 
s01idate<l, prefefl'ed a peaceful so1ution, [-;0 far ns tl)at was com- 
patible with Pru
siall honor. The latter view was the one which 
nlCt with the kinp;'s appro\"a1. -L\t l
n
sia's proposition, thc :1111- 
ba


l(lor:-; of those powers which 11a<1 
igned the treaty of 1 S:;Ü, 
with the addition of the Italian mnbassador, ITIet in London mHl 
ùrew up a ncw treaty (
lay 11 th). This treaty provided that 
Luxemburg shou1d remain in the po
scssioJl of the housp uf 
Orange-Xa
sau and constitute a neutral state, its neutrality to be 

uaranteed by the signatory powen:. The Prl1
sian troops were 
to c\.a('uate the fortress, which was to be razcd to the ground hy 
t he King of ITo]]alHl. Lilli burg was to be separated fr001 Germ:;"ny 
and constitute an intcg-ral part of the kingdom of ITo]]and, but 
Luxemburg- rC'tainrd its connection with the German ZOIlN'1"cill. 
Xapoleon would ccrtainly not have consented to recede from 
his position if he had had. a large and well prepared army. 
U Herr von Bismarck bas madp me his dupe! An Emperor of 
thc French can be no onp's dupe!" was his exclamation of indi
- 
nation at the course cvcnts ]Iad takrn. _\rcordinp:ly hi
 cxer- 
tions to create a strong- army in the 
llOrtl'4 IH)
siblc time were 
rcdoubled. The ne\\ )I) ini:-it<'r of war, 
rar
hal Xie1, was thc 
right man to e
ecutè such a project. _\ bill for tilt' reorganl.la- 
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tion of the army was laid before the Chambers, a new breech- 
loaùing arIll, the clwsscjJot, introJuced in imitation of the 1'r1l8- 
sian needle-gull; '1nitraillellscs constructed, horses purchaseù, 
m(l 
the arsenals and Inagazines filled with anlllll1nition anù eqnip- 
ments. The officiall)ress teem cd with rodOlnontadc and bravadu 
of a sort calculateù to excite a lJO
tile and warlike spirit toward 
Prussia. The French governmcnt could not refrain frOll1 annoy- 
ing interference at every opportunity. In consequence of the 5th 
article of the Peace of Prague, Prussia had opcned negotiations 
with Denmark regarding the northern districts of Schlcswig, first 
announcing, however, _ that, a
 a preliminary to any farther steps, 
Denmark 11lust give the requisite guarantees fur the protcction 
of Gerlnan subjects inhabiting the tcrritory about to be cedeù. 
A despatch frOlll the French cabinet, ill July of 1867, took up 
the Danish question, justly a,'erring that such guarantees could 
not be given without affording Prussia opportunity for constant 
interference in the internal affairs of Denmark. The answer was 
returned that Prussia 1110st earnestly deprecated French participa- 
tion or interference in the negotiation::; with reference to the exe- 
cution of Art. 5 of the Peace of Prague. Napoleon was obliged 
to pocket this rebuff also, and content hilnself with the glory of 
the Paris Exposition, which was visited by almost all the sover- 
eigns of Europe. The attempt of the Pole, Eerezowski, to shoot 
the Emperor of Russia in the Bois de Boulogne, on the 6th of 
June, brought a disturbing element into the festivities. , The ex- 
travagant sympathy of the Parisian populace for the would-be 
regicide did not tend toward inclining Empcror .Alexander to 
look with favor on the suggestion that he should givo up llis in- 
timate relations with Prussia, and enter into a closer alliance 
with France. A noticcable event, which was regarded as the 
prelude to a :French-Austrian alliance, wa
 tIle meeting in Salz- 
burg in August of 1867 between Napoleon and Eugenic and the 
lIapsburg imperial pair. This was followcd in the imlnediately 
ensuing years by negotiations between the .Austrian 111inister, yon 
Eeust, and the French ambassador, the Duke of Grmnont, on the 
question of a war with Prussia, the former earnestly advising the 
French emperor to 111ake a non-Gcrman question the occa
ion of 
quarrel. The ostensiLle rea
on for the Salzburg meeting- was 
Napoleon's wish, froln a feeling of responsibility for 
laxÍ1niliall's 
fate, to pay a visit of condolence to 11Ïs brother. 
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Defore the date of this visit the hou
c of IIapsbnrg Jlad at la
t 
Leen inùuccù to avert farthcr catastrophe by accommoùating it- 
self to the spirit of tJ10 timcs, for so nlLlCh had bccome clear, that 
if the systcrll of concorùat government and suspcnsion of the 
constitution were to last much longcr in Austria, the so-calleù 
statesmcn uf that country would have Lut little left tu goverlJ. 
Sulferino llatl not Lruught them to their senscs, Lut Saùowa had 
pro\"cù enough to awaken tlw very dècpest sleepcrs fronl tlwir 
ùreams. The 
ores of the empire haù Leen c\:posed to tIle "hole 
wt)rld. 
rt)4 of the thinking mcn of Austria were clamoring, to 
nse tIle last \\ ord
 of the great poC't, for" more light." This was 
utterly impossible under the cccicsiastico-political absolutism of 
the c
isting 
overnlllcnt" and conscqncntly a change became ncc- 
c

ary. In October of 18Gü Emperor Francis Joscph called the 
furlllcl' Saxon minister, Daron von Bcust, the oracle of the Darn- 
herg petty state poJicy, and the antipode of Bismarck, into the 
foreign Inini
try in place of Count )Ien
ùorff. February 7th, 
18G7, the Czechish Count Bclcredi, minister of state-whose hob- 
hy was "historico - political indi riduality," and who would fain 
JI:l\'e transformed the empire into a confederation of several in- 
depcndent kingtloms-waq dismi
sed, and Beust became })1Íni
tcr- 
president. On the followin
 day a dcfiniti,"e 
ettlcmcnt \\ ith 
IIungary "a
 concludcd in \
ienna through Fl'anci
 Dcak, the 
constitution of 1848 rc
tored, and Count Julius _\ndrassy com- 
lnissioneù with the formation of an llungarian ministry. This 
ministry, which \\as choscn from the IneH of Dcak's party, took 
the oath to the empcror in the palace at Duda. on the 15th of 
)Iarch, 1867, aud on the 8th of June Francis Joseph was crown- 
cli King' of IIuugary. The ùualism of tIlC empire wag thence- 
furward an acknowledged fact. Transylvania-an
 in the year 
1 t:3G8 Croatia also-was uniteù to IIungary. The rcform in IIun- 

al'Y wa
 followed by the establishmcnt of con
titutiollal gO\"CrIh 
nwnt in the n-erman and Slaxonic proyinccs (Cisleithania) as well. 
The ll'iclLsratlt was conrened, anù the settlement with I Iungary 
communicatcd to it as an acctllnpli
hed fact. Th(" constitution 
of l8G 1 was revised, antI :llloptcd in its revised form on the 
 l:-,t 
of Dccember, 18ô7. This conferred upon the people and theil" 
repr('
cntati\'cs ri
hts and privilegcs of the greatest importancc- 
equality of all ci1izell
 Lefore the la", frecdom of the Pre

, rig-lit 
of association and mcC'tÍng-, complete 1iherty ()f faith and cun- 
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science, the unrestricted right to impose taxes and levy recrnits, 
etc. 
t\.t the same time a responsible n1Ïnistry wa
 appointed for 
the western half of the empire-the so-called "ministry of doc- 
tors "-with Prince Car10s Anersperg at its head. .As the IIun- 
garian n1Ïnistry had to deal with the Reicltsrath, so the Cisleithan 
was responsible to the Reichstag, consisting of a llOUSC of lords 
and a house of representatives. A separate ministry was ap- 
pointed for the consideration of Inatters concerning' the two 
halves in common-foreign affairs, finances, and war-in which 
Chancellor von Beust took the foreign portfolio, Be]\:e adminis- 
tered finances, and Lieutenant Fielù-marslml I\:l1hn was minister 
of war. These three nlÍnisters were to discuss the comDlon in- 
terests of the empire with two delegations of sixty nlem bel's 
eac]l, chosen from the Re'iclts1"ath and Reichsta.fJ respectively, 
which were to Ineet alternately at V'ienna anù Pesth. It was a 
rather cOlnpIicated state luachine which had been set np, inas- 
much as there were three Iuinistries and three parlianlC'nts, not 
to speak of the se,'onteen 111inor parliaments of the ,'arious pro,'- 
inces of Cisleithania, but there seenled to be no other way of 
maintaining the simultaneous unity and ùnalisl11 of the empire. 
Peace was not established, however, by the Ine:e adoption of a 
constitution. The concordat of August 18th, 1853, which was 
still in force, was an insupportable grievance both in church and 
school, exasperating all Don-Catholics by its intulerant interfer- 
ence in the Inost sacred family rights. As long as this was in 
force the constitution did not ha"e the lea
t ,'alne. Indirectly it 
was already done away with by the provisions of the new consti- 
tution, inasllluch as it was incompatible with freedom of faith 
and conscience; but a direct repudiation was necessary, and both 
the governn1ent and the reprø;entati,'es of the people must h:1,'e 
the courage to carry out tbose provisions to their logical conse- 
quences, and openly proclaim their breach with the concordat, 
before any practical results could be expected. In the year 18ü7 
the lower house 111ade a move in tbis direction, although its 
nleJl1bers were not altogether agreed as to the 1110de of effecting 
the desired result. Some demanded the abolition of the con- 
cordat outright, others were wining to content themselves for 
the time being with three confessional laws 1110Jifying its most 
obnoxious provisions. The Jatter were in the 
najol'ity, and the 
ministry accordingly brought forward the proposed three ]a W
. 
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The m
rriage Jaw re:;tored civiJ marriage to the statute-Luuk, in 
so far as it introduced permissive ci\'il Inarriage, depriving the 
c1ergy of all juri:-;diction in the premises and conferring it upon 
the court
. The school Jaw took the control of education, \\ itl. 
the c
ception of religious education, away fr01n the church and 

ave it to the f\tate. The interconfes
ional Jaw regulated the re- 
ligious obligations of children in case of mixed Inarriages-by 
the concordat the children of one Protestant and one Roman 
Cathulic parent must he educated in the faith of the Jatter, hy 
the new law male children foHowed the father and female the 
mother-ch:mge of confession, burials, and the like. 
These three measures passed the lower house, and, after meet- 
in
 with violent oppo
ition in the upper house, received tllC 11n- 
wiHing signature of the emperor. In the mean time the latter 
]md Leen vainly negotiating with the Curia for a revision of tIle 
obnoxious concordat. l'ius IX., yiel<lin
 himself to the cO\1nsel
 
of the Jesuit:;, persisted in his non pos:'iumus. June 22(1, 18GR, 
in a nleeting of the secret consistory, he announced in his allocn- 
tion that by virtue of his apostolic authority he rejected anc1 
denounced the new laws, and declared then1 absolutely null aJHl 
void. In consequence of this nlost of the bishopo;; in their pas- 
toral letters and instructions directed tllO c1crgy and all good Cath- 
olics to disregard the new Jaws anù hold fast to the concordat. 
For the fir..,t time it becmne clear to many persons what it was 
to have an aggrcs:-,ively arro
ant and dominrering- ecclesiastical 
state 
nperill1po
ed upon t110 bodr politi
. The governmcnt, al- 
though snpported in the most unhcsitating manncr by popular 
rcpre
entatÍ\.es and assemblies, displayed toward this open con- 
tmnaey and instigation to disobedience a paticncc and forbear- 
ance akin to weakness, such as it certainlv would not have mani- 
fested toward other refractory subjects, anù which gave occasion 
to wrll-founded su
picions of the good-will of 11igh personages in 
rcference to thc execution of these Jaws. 
The attempt was also Inade to impro\'c the condition of 
\us- 
trian finances, "hich had been for Jears pro\"t'rbially h:Hl. The 
Joa(1 of national debt pre-.sed all the harder 011 the (
erman aIH1 
Slm.onic provinces because, in the settlement that had been Jnm1p 
with lIungary, the latter had refused to a
::.nme Blorc than 30 pcr 
cent. of the common burden, IC3\"ing 70 per cent. for CisJeitJlania. 
TIankruptcy nppeared ine\'itab]r, and was openly proposed in some 
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quarters with cJnical directness 
1
 the 1110st conY<mient way out 
of the difficulty. Iu:-;tead of this, a coupon tax was passed at 
the instance of the go'"ernment (June 8th). Notwithstanding the 
ùC'sperate condition of the finances, the go\"crnmcnt brought for- 
ward a new army biB, calling for a yearly budget of 80,000,000 
gulden for ten year
, and fixing the strength of the army on a 
war footing at 800,000 Inen-about $400 a Ulan. The bill passed 
the three parliaments without any important nlodification; and 
Beust, who had distinguished himself by his zealous advocacy of 
the 111easure, was raised to the rank of count, 11lakillg him, out- 
wardly at least, the equal of his Pru:ssian rival. In view of the 
IH'c\'alent desire aillong the nobility to avenge Sadowa, taken to- 
gether with Reust's coquctting with France, and his restless, pOln- 
pOlIS love of being concerned in mighty deeds, the 800,000 nIen 
which were intended to give force and emphasis to Austria's 
voice in the councils of Europe n1Ïght well have been rcgarded 
as a threat to Germany. TIut, lea\'Íng out of view the fact that, 
for the present at least, this fOl'ce existed only upon paper, aU 
parties in IIungary indicated their determination not to grant the 
Vienna government a single kreutzer or a single soldier for the 
purpose of J1lakin,g war on that state. The IIungal'ians fuBy ap- 
preciated the fact that their settlement with Austria was wholly 
due to the defeat at Sadowa, and tbat, in case the house of Haps- 
burg should again win a position of power in Germany, the con- 
stitution would be liable to renewed suspensions. IIun
a1'y could 
not stand alone, and so the IIungarians found it to their interest 
to maintain in its present form tbe Austrian-Hungarian 1110narcJlY 
(which was now tLe official title); but they wonld have nothing 
to do with any attempts on the part of the house of IIapsbnrg 
to regain its old position by interfering between north and south 
Germany, and hindering the accession of the southern states to 
the X orth German Confederation. Their attitude put it ont of 
the power of the -Vienna court to oppose aggressively the forma- 
tion of a new Germany. 
This new Germany did not advance toward completion so 
speedily as Inany had been led to expect from the rapid prog- 
ress of the first few months. By halting at the 
[ain in 18GG, 
Prussia had left the work of unification incomplete. For ccrtain 
reasons this was not so 111uch to be regl'etted; for, in view of 
the opposing clements in the south, ßismarck could scarcely llave 
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hopea f01" tile adoptiun uf :" con!,titutivn conferring bufficiènt 
power on the central administration. It was far Detter for l)rus- 
sia to begin with the formation of a North German Confedera- 
tiun, and attract to herself at the uutset only homogeneous cle- 
ment:) which she could readily as
illJilate. TLe decision uf the 
question w het11er and w hell they would by their accessiun make 
the Xorth Uerlllan Confecleratiun German \\as left entirely in the 
I)ands of the fOHr 
outhern statcs, which, since the dissolution of 
the old confederation, occupied a far more inòepenùent position 
than hefore, and, on the ,\ hoie, too independent for their own 
advantage. Bismarck laid duwn this policy in the ßlost unmis- 
takable manner in his famons despatch of Septem her 7th, 1 t5G 7 : 
" The 
orth (
er1Jlall Cunfederation, either HOW or ill the future. 
will meet half-way any desire on the part of the south German 
g'overnments to strengthen and expand the national relations be- 
tween north and south nermany; Lut we shall always leave to 
the deci:.,ion of our south German allies the determination of the 
bou1)(ls within which these mutual ad\'ances shall be confined." 
Thi.;; forced upon the soutllCl'n states the question what po
ition 
they would take up with rcfel'l'l1ce to the rest of Gormany. Le:
v- 
in
 out of cOl1sideration the fact that A\ustria. was passing through 
an exceedingly dangerous proce
s of reorganization, a closer con- 
nection with that l'itate-which had at first been 
peculated upon 
in --olUe ultramontane circles-was rendered impo:ssiLle by 
\rt. 4 
of the Peace of Prague, which pro,"ided that the reorganization 
of Germany should be effected without any participation on the 
part of the .Austrian <:mpire. It was pos
iLle for these states to 
attach themselves to the K ortl1 German Confederation, or to form 
a confederation among themseh-es, according to the sug-
estion of 
tlae Peace of Prag:ue, the national counection of which with the 
Xorth Crerlnan Confederation should be left to the farther agree- 
ment of the two parties. There was also a third possibility: each 
individual state lllight prescrn
 a
 inJependent a. position as pos- 
sibk, a
smning a sort of European statns, and entering into cluser 
relations with the uther states anli with the North Gorman Con- 
federation only so far as military anù commercial intere
ts ren- 
dered it necessary. 
Badcn was the only one ()f thc
c htateS in \\ hich Loth the go\'- 
t'l"IlInent aIHI the repl'esentati ,'es of the people were inclil)('{l to 
unite with the Xorth German COllfedcl'atiun; but when 
Iathy. 
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the u1Înistpr of fo'tatc, aJtlrcss('d a 1cU(,l' to Dismarck with tIlis 
end in view (Noyembel' 18th, 1867), he received an 11I1féworahle 
reply. The hatred of th(' democratical and ultramontallC elc- 
111ents, which had their head-quarters in 'Vürtemberg anù Banlrin 
respectively, rendered the accession of tho
e two states in the 
immediate future hig-Illy improbable, cxcept under pressure of e
- 
tl'Cll1C necessity; and, notwithstanding the fact that upper IIesse 
was now a 1l1ember of the North German Confederation, the an- 
tipathy of the IIessian court was so intense that there spemcd for 
the present but little chance of bringing into the Confederation 
the remainder of that country. The formation of a South Ger- 
Illan Confederation appeared even lllore unlikely. Such a con- 
federation, en1bracing not 1110re than cight or nine milliolls, aHd 
set in the ]llidst between three great powers, would be unable to 
stand on its own feet and pursue an independent poHcy. It 
would be sure to becon1e the sport of foreign intrigue, now beg- 
ging favors in Paris or Vienna, now asking' succor f1"om Berlin. 
and disappearing with the first stornl that swept the face of cen- 
tral Europe. That which most of an brought a suuthern con- 
federation into discredit with the people was the over-great inter- 
est which Napoleon took in its formation. This called to 1nind 
the ùisgraceful story of the Confederation of the Rhine, and in 
doing so pronounced sentence on the propose'] southern confed- 
eration. Furthermore, the cabinets of three of those states had 
not the least desire for such fraternization, inasmuch as a con- 
federation would have involved their suhonlination to t110 TIlost 
powerful state among them, namely, Bavaria. If they must 
Hb- 
Init to the suprmnacy of some state, they much preferred, a
 Baron 
von Varnbüler openly announced in the \YürtemLerg house of 
representatives, that that state should be powerful Prussia rather 
than Bavaria, which was 1110re nearly their own equa1. 
Only the third possibility remained, namely, that each of the 
south Gefll1an states should maintain an independent existence, 
connecting itself with the North German Confederation only as 
far as security and convenience positively reC]uired; and this was, 
3ccordingly, the actual condition of affairs after the conclusion of 
pPélce with I>rllssia. The first tie attaching the southern states to 
the confederation in the north W:1
 the offensive and defensive 
alliance by which in case of war they placed their troops under 
the cOLllrnand of the l{ing of Prussia. 'ro tllis bond of union was 
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OI)II wlJecl another of ('cjllal importalwl'. H) a llee1aratioll of 

\II.
nst 
4th, IHfìf), rru
sia l1:ll1 resen'('{l to ]u:'rself the right of 
dc'halTing frolll the pri\"Ïlep:('
 of the Zoll
'lreift, on six mouths' 
notice, tho
e state
 which hall oppos('d her in tllC late war. The 
":\isting p()
ition could he only a ras
ing one. On the 3d .uul 4th 
of J nnL', 18û 7, a conference took place in Berlin between Count 
Bismarck amI the mini:;ters of foreign affairs in the various south 
(;crm:1J1 states. J n thi:-; conference Bismarck propo
ed that 
thenceforward the whole custom::;' legislation, the regulation of 
the exci
e duty on native sugar, salt, and tobacco, and all 1neas- 
ur<.'s necessary for the security of the common customs' frontier 

hulild be lletermined by a majority \'otc of the Xl\rth nerm:m 
BlindesratlL and líeicltsratlt, in whieh the representatives of south 
<:erm:my were to have seat
 for that purpose. In this new or- 
ganization Prus
ia was to take the position of presiJing power, 
exercising- the ri
ht of veto only for the maintenance of existing 
institutions, in all other cases suLmittiuf!, like any other go\"crn- 
tHl'nt, to the majority rote of the two legi"lative bodies. This 
treaty was to remain in force until the end of December, 1877. 
By thi
 arrangement the sensele
s power of veto by which for- 
merly eaeh indivillnal member of the Zol!N'reiu, like the nobles 
in the old roli
h parliament, could by its prote
t invalidate thp 
deci
ion of the Inajority, was taken away, and the right of the 
tnajo:'ity 
ecured. The south German minist('rs a
s('nted to this 
plan of a customs' parliament; ana after it had been 
n bmitted 
tl) specialists commissioned for that purpose, the new customs' 
treaty was concluded in Berlin on the 8th of July. 
The next qucstion was whether thc two treatie
, the cu
tom,,' 
treaty and the treaty of aHiancr, would be accepted by the south 
German chambers. In Baden and IIes
e (in the latter state the 
customs' treaty alone was under con!'ideration) the matter wa
 
not attended with the slightest difHclllty, but in Bavaria it seemed 
likely that the upper house would not consent to the former, 
\\ Ilile in '\.iil'temuerg the latter W:iS in danger of being rejecÌl'd 
hy the house of repr('sentati\.e
. I)ru
sia thereupon annonnf'ecl 
that at the end of 
ix 111(\I1th8 Bavaria and 'Yürtem.berO' would be 

 
excluded from the Zolll'crein, in case the one did not acC'ept the 
customs' treaty and Lne other the tr('aty of alliance. This meant 
bitter earne"t, and at once a 11umLer of town councils and in- 
dustrial a:-;sociations declared in favor of accepting the Prussian 
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prupusilion
. The lower hUllse of the Da\'arian parliament 
showed itself favorably disposed, and the oùnoxious treaty W:iS 
accepted by a large majority. The upper house did not give its 
consent until Baron von Thüngell, the leader of those who op- 
po:sed the treaty, had con\'inccd himself by an interview with 
Count Bismarck that the threat which had been made would 
pro\'e no idle one. Similarly in 'rürtemoerg the treaty of alli- 
:mce was adopted after a hot discus
ion; and on the 31st of Oc- 
tober, 18G7, unùer the influence of the Bavarian negotiations, 
the custom::;' treaty was also accepted by the lower house. 
TIut the 111e1'e acceptance of these treaties waR not everything; 
the treaty of alliance involved consequences. If south Germany 
,,'ished to be protected Ly Prussia's military power, it 11lust con- 
tribute its share toward the increase of that power. If the south 
ern troops were to fight by the side of tbe northern, under the 
cOllllnand of the I\:ing of Prussia, they Jl1ust be organized in the 
same way. .According to the judgment of their own officers, the 
organization unJer which they 11ad fought in 18ûû could not be 
allowed to continue in cxistence without involving a Inost shame- 
ful sacrifice of military honor. 1\lore must be exacted fronl the 
officers, the soldiers Blust be subjected to far stricter driB, and, 
above all, universal compulsory service must be introduced. Feb- 
ruary 5th, 18û7, the ministers of war of tho four south German 
states had Inade the attempt in the Stuttgart conferences to agree 
upon a homogencous orgallizatioll_ of their respective armies. The 
sentiment was very particularistic, each state showing a Inarked 
preference for its own" justifiable race peculiarities." They were 
soon convinced, however, that no ad\'ance could be mado in this 
way, and that the on]y way to rcnder themselves satisfactory :11- 
1ics of Prussia was to introduce the well-proved Prussian Ry

cm. 
So far as its essential features are concerned-universal COlllpu]sory 
service and abolition of the substitute system formerly in exi
t- 
ence, one year's service as a volunteer or three years' service in the 
acti\'e army, at state expense, four years in the reserve, four to five 
years in the landwehr-this systelu was introduced in south Ger- 
many, hut no
 w
thout a sharp fight on the part of the rrussian- 
haters in the various parliaments. The resistance was 11108t ob- 
stinate in \Vürtemberg, where a compulsory sCl"\'ice of more than 
two yoars coulù not be carried through. naùen, on the other 
hand, adopted the Prussian system so completely that its division 
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could have been incorporatea at any moment in the north Ger. 
man :\1"111)"" :IS a homogeneous mcmber. DotIL of these statc: 
adopted the l'ru
sian necùle-gnn, which hael already Leen intro. 
Iluccel in lIe
sc ill con
eqlIence of tJw military conrention with 
l'rlI
sin, but J;:l\"aria btill retained tlte \ \T erJer arm. 
Xo le
s important wcre the c1cctic)f)s for the customs' parlia- 
IIH'nt. In B:Hll'u the govermnent and the popular represcnta- 
tivcs, in the other three states the national party, were in fa\'or 
of extending the somewhat too restricted competence of that 
body, or evcn tran
forming it into a full parliament. In other 
eirc'les opinions were di \'ideù Letween a dc
trncti\'(
 hostility, 
which "as urged in the Press and in l,uùHc l11eetings, and the 
t'onser\'ati \"c hostility of f:trict adherence to the letter of the 
trl'aties. TJIC elections took place in February and 
farch of 
18G8. In addition to the 297 members of the north Ucrman 
lleicltstag, the customs' parliament was to contain ei
hty-firc rep- 
rc
entatires from the 
onth German f'tates-forty-eight from Ba- 
varia, seventeen from \Yürtemùerg, fonrteen from Hadrn, and Rix 
from southern Ilessc. There was a similar proportion in the np- 
pel' hou
c of the customs' parliament, which was composed of 
the plenipotentiaries of twenty-fivc go\"ermnents, with fifty-eight 
votes. Of these Prusc;ia, the presiùing power, had sc,'cntecn, 
lbvaria six, Saxony and \\.ürtemberg four each, anù Baùen and 
Hcsse three cadi. The elections were ath.:nded with more excite- 
II1Cnt and Littcrnes
 of feeling than had becn ùi
playcd since 
1848, auù another di

raeeful leaf of fraternal animosity wa;:, 
whlcJ to tllc history of Germany. The rarticuJari
ts won thc 
day, carrying tIle majority of the clections in Davaria, and every 

ing]c one in \Yürt(,lllbcr
. This determined the programme of 
thc parliamcnt. The l'ompetence of that 10ùy was to be main- 
tainëd in matter5 of the tariff, Lut all ùi
cns
ion of political qUC:3- 
tions was to be cnerp:ctically n
prc5scù. The parliament wa
 
opene(l by tllC l\ill
 of Prll:,
ia 011 tLe 27th of .\pril, 18GB, alHI 
fr,)1J} its first se:-;sioll until it:; clo
l', on the 
:
d of 
Ja), thi
 I'ro- 

r:unmc was punctually aclhereJ to I,)' the 
0uth German frac- 
tion. This fract inn consisted princi pall y of n:n.ariall ultramon- 
taneR and 'Yürtl'lllber
 democrat-;; but, out of hatred to\\'are1 the 
Hatiollal liberal...., tlte Prns,ian f('ll(lali
ts and the members of the 
j<'",.tsclu.iU party \ nted \\ itlt t IH' 
0ntlt (:erman
, tllll
 enabling: 
tlll'l:l Ìl) ha\'e their owe way. .Mar 18th, hIJwcrel', a rcfl'rellC'l' 
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of Probst, a 'Yürtemberg delegate, to the threatening French av- 
alanche gave Count Dismarck the opportunity for a brief pres- 
entation of the relation to\\'ar...1 each other of north anù south 
Germany, and drew forth his proud words: "An appcal to feal' 
11eVCl' finds an echo in German hearts," On the 22<1 of 1tIay ap- 
peared a h statement to their voters," signed by thirty-one 111cm- 
bel's, in which they caned upon the south German states to unite 
their strength, inasmuch as such union would have the effect of 
111Cdiating bctween the great powers and thus snbserving the 
cause of European peace, while at the same titHe furthering their 
OW11 material intcrests, and rendering it possible for them to fulfil 
thcir treaty obligations toward north Germany without being ex- 
posed to the danger of absorption in Prussia. This proposed a 

reat rôle for the impossible south German confederation-for 
that was wbat it meant-and the worse that rôle was played the 
Letter it was likely to be for Germany. 
The more manifest it oecame that important difficulties stood 
in the way of any national connection bctween north and south, 
the more rapidly the amalgamation of Prussia's newly-annexed 
provinces progressed, and the Inore effectual becan1e the fusion 
of the twenty-two llwmbers of the X ol'th German Confederation. 
Thanks to the energy of the Reicltstag, the north far outstripped 
the sOllth in its cOllullercial aud industrial development. Even 
Frankfort, the spoiled and petted darling of the old confedera- 
tion, gradually accommodated itself to its new position; and 
there was scarcely a place where IGng "\Villimn 111et with a 
wanner welcome than in the Guelph city, IIanover. Since the 
cxpensi\'e pilgrimage to the silver wedding of the royal pair at 
lIietzing, near -Vienna (February 18th, 18GS), the dm"otiun of the 
llanoverians toward their exiled king had considerably cooled, 
King George did all in his power to oriug himself into complete 
discredit" with friend and foe, and in Fe1rnary of 1868 was guilty 
of the combined treason and folly of sending the Guelph legion, 
aries - about 800 ]l1en - frOll1 Switzerland to France, in orùcl 
that, on the expected outbreak of Wal' with rrussia, they ll1Ìght 
lIlake common cause with the French in invadin
 Gernlany and 
destroying the work of 18üü. The Elector of Ilesse, who had 
takcn up his resiaence in Prague, likewise counted on a European 
war, an(l sC'nt to all the different European courts a lIlClllorial, 
protesting against the violence \\' hieh had Leen employcd :Igaill:-;t 
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;Üm. As Loth princes had concluded a treaty with the Prll

ian 
crown, renollllcing theIr right to their re:-:pecti \'e throne
, and ac- 
cepting a financial arrangement, the cabinet, not proposing to 
contriLute toward hostile ag-itation, sl'qnc
tl"ateù the property of 
both, Parliament appro\'in
. ...\Jl national (
erllJany applauded 
Hi
ll1al'ck \\ hen he 
puke in the 11o\1l5e of representatives of the 
" reptiles" w hich mu
t Le followe(1 intö their holes, of the <1is- 
possessed princes .. who ùo not concern themselves about the 
slllukin
 ruins of their father-land, provided unly they stand un 
top, and ending with the words: "'" e must put an end to this 
criminal 
aml', by whil'h the holiest interesb of the natiun and 
the TR'<LCe anll llOnol" uf our COlIntry arC' endangered-this crimi- 
nal, pitiable game, in which the peace of Europe is nothin
 in 
comparison with a petty dynastic interest. This is our duty 
towarù oUlselvcs, toward Germany, and toward Europe.'" 
The north German ReieILsia!! naturally sought to enlarge the 
limits assigneù it by the constitution, and include new matter in 
the circle of its competency. It was with this view that, in the 
session of 18Gü, Lasker and 
Iiqucl introduced a bill bringing all 
the conccrns of a citizen wit hin the province of its lcgi
lati\'e 
authority. The bill passed the lowcr honse, bnt was rejected by 
the Bund 'sralh. In the 
all1è ses
ion a bill to cstabli
h a tentral 
court of tr:ule in Leipzig- pass(,(1 Loth hOll;o\C
. The Inost note- 
worthy measures uf the scs:--ion of 1 E--,O \\ ere the aùoption of a 
new coùc of criminal law, anù the appropriation of 
O,OOO,OOO 
toward the 8.3,OUO,000 francs which was the tutal 
l1m necessary 
for the construction uf tlle S1.. Gothar(1 road. The customs' par- 
liaments uf thc:-.c twu years were not Pl'Odllcti\'c of results in any 
way corr('
pol1Jing to the national expectations. This \\ as mainly 
the fault of thc 
outh German fraction, whose principle of action 
"as" to spoil l;ismarck's work of unification " as much as ]>os- 

iLlc, and who kept most jealous watch lest the province of thp 
customs' parliament should be e
ten<lèd, and that of the sepal'ate 
parliaments cOlltracte(l. ...\1though this fraction no longer found 
tIlt' same support amvng' the l'nv...sian conscrvat iH;s as in 18G
, 
nevertheless the :If.tivity of the cu
t()m
' parliamf'nt f('maiIH'(l 
cOlltinl'd to the cOI1:-.i(lcrati()n of COlllllH'l't'ial tre:ltil's awl tariff 
reform. 
In sonth (;prmall\p tll(' oppo.;;.ition to union with the Sorth 
(;l'l'mall ('unfe" Ier:.t iOB o..;t ill c'out i 111\('(1 The nit l':ullontanL'S :l1Iel 
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democrats, who J .oined hands in this work, were unremittinO" in 
b 
their endeavors to sow broadcast among the people the bìinùe
t 
and most unreasoning hatred toward Prussia, st.i
matizino' the 
'-' '- Ö 
treaties of alliance as a mi
fortune, and glorifying south Germany 
as the stronghold of German libcrty. The plluJication of tIle 
Arcolay pamphlet was very opportune for thcm. This cndcav- 
ored to show that the loss of Austria had left in the system of 
Gcrman defence a gulf that could not be filled, and that Prussia 
was not in a position to protect south Germany in case of a war 
with her powerful French neighbor; hence the southern statcs 
were advised to maintain a strict neutrality. These unfounded 
and unpatl'iotic assertions caIlcd forth a nnmber of answers, show- 
ing the dcficiencies of the n1Ìlitary organization in \Yürtemberg 
and Bavaria, and that safety required the closest union with tlw 
North German Confederation. The 111alcontents derived nlllCh 
assistapce from the particularistic attitude of the gO\Ternments in 
those states. This attitude was especially observable in the de- 
liberations of the commission on fortifications, Bavaria and 'Yür- 
temberg displaying the greatest concern Jest the south German 
cou1u1Ïssion should be expanùed into a national one, under the 
presidency of Prussia, for the purpose of administering the col- 
lecti ve German fortresses. 
The opposition in IIesse was 110t so serious as in Bavaria and 
\Yürten1berg, inasmuch as part of the country had already Leen 
annexed to the North German Confcdel'ation, a military conven- 
tion concluded with Prussia, anù the fortress of Thiaycnce given 
up to that power. nnt, as far as it was possible to fight against 
Prnssian influence, Baron yon Dalwigk, the IIessian IninÍ8ter of 
state, certainly did so, among other things placing the whole Ro- 
man Catholic school systelll in the hands of a hot-11caùeò prelate, 
Bishop ICettcler of 
layence. 
13aden was an honoraùle exception among the four south Gcr- 
num states. l'rince and parlianH'nt united in the effort to carry, 
as soon as political relations permittcd, the idea of nationality to 
its ultimate consequences, and with drums beating pass o\'er to 
the northern camp. After the death of ßlathy, in February of 
18G8, .J oIly, the fonner minister of the interior, became minister 
of st.ate; anù a few days later the Prussian l;Úlitary plcuiputen- 
tia,'y in Car)srulle, Gencra) von J:kycr, was appointed minister of 
war, and at the samc time licutl'uant-(fcncral and aide-ùe-camp 
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of the frraIH1-ùl1ke. The caùet Sc11001 \\ as closcd, the Badish ca. 
M 
dets entering Prus:--ian iustitutions; and in )Iay of 18UD a treaty 
wac; concluded with the X orth Gcrman Confederation permitting 
a sort of military cmi
ration, so that subjects of both contracting 
parties might scn e thcir time indiffercntly in the tcrritory of 
either. J.\ tcmporary dissatisfaction 011 the part of the national 
liLcral=--, which fOllnd vent in the Offen burg Illeeting of Xuvem- 
her 8th, 18 (j8, \\ as in part allayed by the explanation:) of the 
Illillistry, and in part the action of their political adversaries of 
both wings for
ed them into harmony with the govcI'nmcnt 
a
ain. III the hope of turning the conflict in the JiLcral ranl.s 
to their own advantage, the ultramontanes and thcir allies, the 
Grvssdcutsclte, brought about a popular petition to the grand- 
ùuke, praying- fOl' tlJC dissolution of par1i:unent, and the introduc- 
tiun of a systelll of direct votes and secret ballot. This had the 
opposite effect from that intcnded. Peace was quickly restored 
among the liberals; all the principal cities presented counter-ad- 
lhc'ises to thc grand-duke, and the national party was stronger 
tluUl eycr. 
The political condition in \Yiirtemberg was in striking con- 
trast witL that in JJaden. The elections uf July 8th, 18GS, gave 
the democrats and Grossdculsclte the luajority in the h01l6C of 
rcprescntatiyes. Del110crats and c1ericab united as a mattel' of 
course, and there were some who went so far in their opposition 
as to say, "Detter France than Prussia!" They were resoh'ed 
to Lend nar1l1ülcr's ministry to their w1:;hes or to overthrow It. 
The ministelial policy "a
 to evade parliament as long as pussi- 
ble, and accordingly, after a brief ses
ioll in Dccember òf 18G8- 
chietly distingui
hed Ly a debate on the addres
, lasting for thl'cC 
llays and accomplishing nuthing-parliament was prorogued, a1)(l 
110t re-opened until the Sth of 
Iarch, 1870. The democracy 
Illad(' nse of this long intcrval to coyer thc whole land with a 
net-work of popular association
, orgallile meetings, and secure 

i6natures to an address to the house of represcntati\'es. dcmallll- 
in
 the repeal of thc recently adopted law with reference to mili- 
buy service, and" tile introduction of a really univer:,al obligato- 
ry 
ystem, with military preparation of the youth, and a shorter 
perifJ(l of acti\'c 
('ryice." By means of unexampled tcrrorism- 
whil'J. the 
overnment, stran
e1y enough, allowed to pa...s nnno- 
t ieecl-the \YÜrtembcr ll ' demucrats \\ erc able tù collect 1.)0 OOÒ 

 . , 
17 
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signaturrs. 'Var on the nÚlitary sYf'tem of government anù po. 
litical organization represented by Prus
ia was openly advocated 
in speeches and writings, and, in contrast to this, prnisc was be- 
stowed upon" the free citizens, who were resolved to stand united 
and firm against Prussian seductions and violence." 
.J.\fter 
l1ch preparations forty-five democratic and Grossdeulsc/ie 
menlbers vf the chamber of 1870 introduced a bill diminishing 
the time of active military service, in order to avoid the econ0111- 
ical anù financial disadvantages resulting from the law then in 
force. l\fter the first reading the bill was referred to the com- 
mittee on finance, but before that comn1Îttee could report other 
c,'ents of considerable importance had effected a change in the 

ituation. The rninisters a11 resigned, and on the 24th of !\Iarch 
a new ministry was formed of such a character that any agree- 
ment between the Grossdeutsclw, ultramontanes, and democrats on 
the one side and the government on the other became an utter 
impossibility. This change of ministry, however, did not imply 
any abandonment of the former particularistic attitude of the 
'Vürtmnberg governlnent. .At the same time with tbe entrance 
upon office of the new ministry the chamber was indefinitely 
prorogued. The exasperation mnong the ffimnbers of the vanous 
anti-national parties was very great, and they at once Blade their 
preparations for a new campaign, calculating on the necessity of 
a speedy session of the chambers to vote tbe requisite appropria- 
tions. It seCllled. inevitable that in that event the new Ininistry 
must l11ake place for mcmbers of the anti-national parties. 
.Affairs in Bavaria took a somewhat similar course, exceptin
 
that there it was not the democrats, but the clericals, who played. 
the important part. A liberal school1aw had failed to pass ín 
1868, owing to the in - will of the upper honse. The clericals 
were full of hatred against the IIol1Cnlohe ministry, party, because 
it sought ways and means to bring about a closer connection with 
the North German Confederation, but still lnore because, in a cir- 
cular of April 9th, 1869, it lw,d called the attention of the varioll
 
European powers to the danger threatened by a Vatican council, 
inviting at the same time common action with a view to curbing 
the Romish lust of conquest. The new elections took place on 
the 20th of 
b,y, while the impression of this circular was still 
fresh. The UOll1an Catholic clergy exerted all the HlCans ill their 
power to secnre a victory for the clel'ioals, Di:1hop SCIll'strey even 
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()in(Y' 
o far as to threaten the overthrow of the t11rol1e. The 

 
 
elertiuns re
llltcd in the choice of seventy-five liberals anù 
even- 
tY-lline clericals, but cuntested elections reduccd the actual nUIIJ- 
hers to t'eVt'ntY-l)ne 011 each side, and when the cham her met in 

eptcmLer it prlwcd impu:-;siLlc tn elect a prcsident. Seven times 
the vote was taken, and cach time with the same result-sC\'enty- 
one for either candi<late-so that finally, on the Gtll of Octohf'r, 
a di
soillti{)n took place, al1(1 writs 'v ere issllcd for a new eJection. 
This time cighty clericals were returned, and only se,'enty-four 
liberals. TherCllplll! the rnini
ters tenùered their resig-nation
, 
of wl.ieh the king accepteù only two. January 17th, 1870, the 
new l':lrlial1Jent was opened, anù Loth honses tuok 
Hh'antage of 
the deLate on the :llhlress-which occupied twelve ontire sittings 
in tllC lower' chamLer-to gi\'e the most malignant expre
sion to 
their distrnst of l}rince IIollCnluhe, the clericals, or, as thry caned 
themseh'es, the Patriots, being guilty of the I110st incredible im- 
rroprietie
. Aft('r the a(ldrc
ses had been adopted in hoth hou
es 
PrInce IIohenlohe once Inore tendered his resi
nation, for after 
such proceedings it had become impossible for hin} to act in har- 
tnony with ParlIament. Thi8 time the ]dng accept('cl it, and on 
tho 7th of 
Iarch, Connt Dray, the Bavarinn amLa!'
ador in Vien- 
na, was appointed minister of foreign afIairc::. The prog-ramme 
which lIe laid before the chmnbcr proposeù the Inaintenance of 
the treaties, but at the 
ame time in
i
te<l on the pre
en"atiun of 
TIavarinu inclependence and freedom uf Relf-dctennination. TI.i
 
Incant the perpetuation of the status quo, and the contiuued 8ep- 
aration of the 
muth from the nurth. \\ïth the Jatter the Patri- 
ots were in fuB ac('on1, but the fonller ùid nut f\atisfy their wisll- 
cs. .As they could not renonnce the treaty of alliance altogether, 
they attempted, like the anti-nationali:,b in \\"ür.temLerg-, to rell- 
del' it worthles
, IJY effecting su far as po:-;sible the diminutiuu 
aIlll deterioratiun uf the Ua\"ari:m army. The imJUcdiate aim of 
their Ineasnres wac; a considerabJe rpduction of the time of actin
 

er\'ice, and of the 1Jl11nLer of the troop:" as weil as the almo"'Í 
cumplete aholition of the cavalry arm; their ultimate pnrpose "as 
tv remodel the whole system, substituting, in tbe place of the cx- 
i
tin
 arrn
", militia band
, or, rathel', arllled pea
ants' club
, "hich 
would J cHdl'r Il's
 obeùience tu g"enl
rals and ot1icers than to bish- 
{)P
 awll'haplain:'\. The 
(
npral clpbat,\ on the military InHlgd 
\\w.: cndl'd ou the fateful l5th of July, aIlll the way wa
 clear for 
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the introduction of the new measnres of the clericals and tllO gov- 
ernment; but by that time the political barometer promised RO 

e\'ere a storm that the s('s
ion was abruptly terminated by an 
aùjournment on the 1 Sth. 
The relations of Pl'l1
sia to France, though outwardly courteous, 
were in reality as bad a
 well could be. In Berlin it was helic\'cd 
that war was inevitable, and in Paris all po
sible means werc 
taken to confirm that belief. The vain and ostentations FI'C'l1ch 
nation could not pardon Prussia for }laving cast its n1Ïlitary glory 
into the shade hy her victories in 18G6. The trophies of Sebas- 
topol and SoHerino wel"(' consigned to oblivion by the late l'rlls- 
sian trinmp1H
, and so it was that "H('\'en
c for Sarlowa1" be- 
came a patriotic cry, as thongll the French and not the ....\.ustrians 
had been beaten there. Prussia watched her neighbor's mad mo- 
tions gun in llanù, doing nothing to increase the excitement, but 
not pernÜtting the slightest interference in Gern1an affair
, and 
an the tÌIne quietly perfecting her preparations for war. Utter- 
ances of pe,rsons in high position evincing a consciousness of 

trength were regarded in Paris as intolerable arrogance; as, for 
exan1ple, Moltke's words in the Reichstog on the 15th of June, 
1868., when he g:1xe expression to the belief that a united Ger- 
nlany wotIlcl be gtrong; enough to hole1 in check the warlike incli- 
nations of its neighbors. Of a similar nature was the king's an- 
swer to a deputation in IGc1 in Septenlber of the same year, when 
be allayed their apprehensions regarding tbe dangers of war by 
referring to "the here assembled representatives of the army and 
:navy, t11at strength of our conntry which has given eviJenee that 
it will not hesitate to accept and carry through a war tbat is 
forced upon us." In the winter of 18G8-'{)ü !\loltke presented 
to the king from the staff a plan of campaign against France so 
carefully wor1
ed out even in the most Iniuute details, that mobi- 
lization 111ight have taken place on the ,'ery day on which it was 
presented. In thi
 docnnlCnt the various possibilities as to the 
Jnovemcnts of the French tHIn y were taken into eonsideration- 
the participation of the south Oerman states was not reckoneù 
on wiÙl certainty-the region Letween 
Iet7. and Strashurg heing 
regarded as the 11105t lik{'ly plaC'(' of lIl<'Ctillg' for the Fr('lleh 
forces. Tn tlmt eas(' the (;PI'I1l:LlI army 'vas to assemLlc in tlJe 
Bavarian Palatinate, assume the ùffl'lIsivl' against 
lctz and 
tras- 
burg simultaneously, and oy luarching into France anticipate thc 
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in\'asion of (;crm3n territory. The po:-:sihility of slwh anticipa- 
tion of tllC plans of the French g-cnerals \\ as exbibited by dctailcd 
ca1('ulations of marches and ITI0VCments by rai1. 
Kid, the Frcnch nlÏnister of war, who since 18ü7 had been 
workin cr with unremittino- ener!!, ) r at the re-orQ.'anization of tJw 

 0... 'J 
army, had also prepared a plan of campaign. _\ccording to this 
plan the Jeft wing \va') to enter lIolland, dragging both that coun- 
try and Belgium into the war; the right win
 was to cross the 
uppcr HIJine and, \\ ith the help of the south German particular- 
ists, utilize the strcngth of that region in the formation of a new 
Confe<leration of the Hhine; while tllC ccntre was to take thl' 
road toward II('
se and Hanover, and summOD the population to 
arms in behalf ùf their deposed princes. By such a division of 
the German forces Xiel hoped to bc at,le to dispo
e of Pru!':-;ia 
without much difiìcuItr. On the assistance of the south German 
states he relied with far greater certainty than 
Ioltke did. (The 
democrats and clericals of the south had done nothing to forbiù 
such confiùence on tbe part of France, or even to weaken it. On 
the 17th of July, 1870, the editor of the TIa,'arian paper Fatlu!1"- 
land telegraphed to Paris: "The patriotic party in the chaml'er 
is re
oh'ed not to votc a !'ingle J\:l"cutzer for the mobilization \\' hich 
}IaS been ordered at Prussia's behest;" and in 1.is paper' he went 
80 far as to call upon Bavaria to side with France, c\.cn daring to 
:l
s('rt that thc Banlrian soldiers had long bee1\ eager to 111arch 
against rrllssia.) I.leaving out of consideration the serious mis- 
calculations anù the numerous improbabilitics upon which the 
French plan was based, the death of Xicl, \.Ugll
t 13th, 18üD, W:1:-1 
of itself f
tal to its execution. General Lebccuf, his 811CCes!'or, 
was not tbe man to carry out the reorg-anization with 
ncr1!Y 
and intelligence, and, as is well known, finally professetl himself 
more than ,.cady at a time wlJCn the arrangemcnts for mobiliza- 
tion were in a hopelessly baJ condition. 
In the mean time the internal affairs of France had been as- 
fouming a. more serious character. The personal rule, which ha(l 
hecn cheerf1llly endure<l ag long- a
 one victorious campaign fol- 
lowed the other and the emperor wac; looked upon as the dictator 
of Europe, ]laJ 
uffere<l a 
erious lo
s of cre(lit through the recent 
lIliscarri:1ge
 uf the Xapoleunic policy, l':;;.pecially the retreat from 
)Iex.ico and the unfavorable ..òlntion of the Luxemburg question. 
These humiliations wer{\ re o ':1nletl a
 alton'cther due to a system 

 
 w 
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of personal government no longer able to cope with circum- 
stances, mJtI )Jut Juerely the opposition, but cven the Jl1odcI'atc 
members of the dwmùers, demanded the substitution of a par- 
liamentary system. III the Pl'e
s and pul,lic meetings, both of 
which had acquired their freedom by the laws of 1868, a revolu- 
tionary tone was adopted, and the overthrow of the emperor, the 
extern1ination of the still more detestal)le clergy, and a radical 
and complete revolution in all social Juattcr:5, frec1y talked about. 
The Iniddlo classes, on tho other hand, perceÏ\ 1 ing the abyss wllich 
yawned before them, lost all inclination for revolutionary proj- 
ects. Nevertheless the emperor could not depend upon tJwm, 
for thoir ideal was a government w]lÌeh should be well adminis- 
tered as well as strong, and Napoleon's administration of tho 
finances, the fraudulent extravagance of which was laid bare in 
the session of 1 S(W, hardly gave JlH1Ch hope of that. 1\Iinistcl'ial 
responsibility, abandonment of the system of official candidah'
. 
free eJections, efIecti\ye participation of the Jrgislative branch in 
the government, a well-regulated administration of the finanee
, 
complete control of governmenbl expenditures, and a peaceful 
poJicy-these were the rallying cl"Ícs with which liberalislTI assail- 
ed the personal régime. :Minister Lavalette's announcement that 
France would reTIlain at peace with Prussia so long as tlw latter 
respected the line of the l\Iain, and did not encroach upon the in- 
dependence of the south German f.;tates, met with universal ap- 
proval in the c1lamber. The differences with TIelgillm, wl1Ïrh 
would not permit the sale of Belgian railroaùs to the Frenclt 
Eastern railroad company, were settled by the Parisian conven- 
tion of July 10th, 1869. This 1l1atter really concerned the rail- 
road company much less than it did the French government, 
which stood behind it, for by tho possession of tbe railroads the 
emperor had hoped to acquire a fhm footing in Belgium, aIIIl 
then gradually, by means of customs' tI'eaties and treaties of alli- 
ance, pave the way to the co\'cted annexation. 
The now elections for the lcgislature took place on the 23d 
and 24th of 
fay, with the result that altogether 4,üü4,000 votes 
wero cast for tho official and 3,310,000 for the independent or 
opposition candidates, 199 friends of tbe governn1ent being re- 
turned and 93 foes, so that the latter had one-third of the whole 
number. In Paris, Lyons, I\Iarseille
, and the other large cities, 
the fiercest opponents of the empire, so-calleù lrreconci]ablc s , 
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were elected. If the (.lections of 1 F5 7, 18G3, and 18G!> be com. 
pareJ, it will be beel! that there had becn a large and steaJy in. 
crease of the opposition. In 1857 they had succeeded in elect. 
iug- only tì\"c of theil' candidates, while in 180!> uinety-three Inem- 
Lers of the I)pposition ha(l 
catc, in the chamber. The emperor 
still had a majurity iu the lef!:islature, out the 111Ïnority was numer- 
ous and dangerous, anI 1 the majority nut altogetllCr reliable. The 
immediate result uf the electioll
 was the removal ùf Houher, the 
so-calJed "\'ice-emperor," who was appointed president of the 
senate, while Furçade, the former mini
ter of the interior, as- 
sUllled the guidance of a ministry made np from Uouher's party. 
This change was folJo\ved by the introduction in the senate of a 
hill proposing some changes in the constitution, and on the Gth 
of September a senatorial decree appeared increa:,ing the author- 
ity of both senate and house ûf representatives, and granting in 
principle the re
ponsibility of ministers. In August the cmperor 
was taken with a serious illness, which roused for a time the fears 
uf his friends anJ the hopes of his foes. After his recovery 
the Empress Eugenic undertook a \'oyage to the East, in order 
to oc prescut at the opening of the Suez Canal on the 17th of 
X o\'ember. 
The speech from the throne, with which the emperor ('penet! 
the new parliament on the 29th of Ko\'emocr, spoke of the frcf'- 
dom combined with onh'r which France (lesir('(l, and annOlIl1(,f'll 
some political reform
. The in\'estigatiolls in the mattpr of ('on- 
tpsted focats ga\.e occasion fur the most violent attackh on the 
!'ystem of offieial candidates, and the consequent intluencing- of 
election
. After this business \\ as ended the ministry, finding 
it;:; position no longer tenable, gave in its resignation. December 
27th the emperor cOlllmi:.;
ioneJ Ollivier, a member of the newly 
formed middle party in the legislature, with the formation of a 
"congenial Ininistry, which should be a true expression of the 
"entiment of the majority, and beg-qed his assistance in the ta...;k 
of pntting the constitl1ti, mal system of government. in practice." 
This first parliamentary ministry of the second empire entered 
upun it
 <.1utie
 on the 2J of January, 1870. It consisted for the 
most part of new men, :uuou
 whom Count Daru, minister of 
foreign affair
, and nufIct, minister of finance, are most wOl,thy 
of ulCution. Of the former cabinet General Lebænf still ret'iined 
hi
 post as minister of war. Onc of the first acts of the new 
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ministry wn
 the removal of IIausmaull, the prefect of the Seine, 
"']10 had carried out with such relent1es:, energy the emperor's plans 
for remodelling the capital, thus burùening Paris with an enOl'. 
nlOUS debt. The nnpunished shooting of a journalist, Victor Noir, 
by Prince Peter Bonaparte, to ",honl he, in cOlnpany with another 
friend of Rochefort's, had conveyed a challenge, and the arrcst of 
Rochefort, a InC111ber of the chamber, whu in his paper, the JIar- 
seillaise, had not scrupled to call the emperor and his family a 
band of murderers, caused such excitement in Paris at the begin- 
ning of 1870, tllat barricades were erected in the streets. The 
rioters were not nnnlerOllS, however, and the police remained mas- 
ters of the situation. 
To put a stop to the endless demands for cTlanges in t]\O COIl- 
stitution, the emperor laid before the senate the draught of a new 
fundamental law of the C1l1pire, by which a sllare in the framin
 
of constitutional provisions, which had up to that time been di- 
viùed between the emperor and the senate, was made over to tho 
legislative body. The proposed constitution, while asserting the 
responsibility of ministers to the legislature, also made the Enl- 
peror of the French responsible to tho people, and gave him the 
right of appealing to the country at any time. lIe proposed to 
make nse of the latter provision at once, and lay the new consti- 
tution before the people for their sanction as soon as it had been 
accepted by the senate, without allowing the legislature an oppor- 
tunity to discusR it. It was clear that such a popular \'ote would 
be regarded not J11CrcIy as a judgment on the special question 
sublllitted, but also as an expression of opinion on the whole pol. 
icy of the empire, so that if Napoleon received a large Inajority 
at this plébiscite tbe question between TII0narcJ1Y and republic 
would oe decided in his favor for a long time to come. On the 
other hand, a minority, or even a feeble lnajority, would be in the 
same degree unfavorable. But of such a result there wa
 little 
Jikelihood, for tJ1C complete state machine was working nnder full 
steam in preparation for the plébiscite. The question whether the 
emperor should in aU cases have the right of appeal to the peo- 
ple caused a division in the ministry. Daru and Buffet, in con- 
cert with the opposition in tho cham bel', wished to limit that 
right, and, not succeeding in this, they tendered their resigna- 
tions on the 14th of April. The senate adopted the proposed 
constitution by a unanimous vote on the 20th of 1.\ pl'il, and the 
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8th of 
Iay "as appointed for tho plébiscite. This resulted in a 
Lrilliant victory for the Napoleonic policy: 7,
lO,2Üü voted yes, 
and 1,530,G10 uo, te, which 
houlù be added 41,
13 aflirmatire to 
1 Ü,4R 1 nc
atin' \"ote:-; in ...\I
eria. That the ]m'gel' citics ca
t mor(' 
ncgati\'e than aflinnatire vot '8 was nut surprbillg, hut that in thc 
army 4G,OOO and in the navy 5000 votell no was a more sl'rions 
matter. \\?ith this exception the emperor again felt firm gruund 
belle-ath him, and believed once more in the future of hie; dynasty. 
The ßonapartists presscd forwarù more arrog-antJy than cn:f, awl 
the government f('lt strong enough to act with decision in foreign 
affairs. 
ince] )anI's withdrawal ()lIirier hac) administet"èd his 
department, Lnt on the 15th of 
Ia.v thc foreign portfolio wa" 
intrusted to Pru:,sia's most pronoullced enemy, the Duke of Gra- 
Hlont, for so many years ambassador in Vienna. 
\ few months 
later some chaurinists attempted to finù a prctext for war with 
Pru
sia in the St. Gothard treaty, which hacl becn entered into be- 
tween France, the North German Confetlcration, Switzerland, anll 
Italy. Unlimitec1 l'onfidence \Vas felt in the wonderful power:, of 
the dwss{'}Jol arll) mitraillellsc. In his answer to an interpelJation 
on the 20th of J nile the I )nke of Gramont let it be plainly un- 
derstood how Illuch he re
rctted the impos"ibiJity of making this 
que
tion furnish the desired prete
t. Xevertheless, to be ready 
for any emergency, on the 2üth of June the marine prefe(.t of 
Cherbourg was asked what stores were in readincss at that place 
fOI' an expedition to t hc North Sea aIllI thc Baltic. In the f;we 
of this Ollider declared in the 
itting' of June 30th that the gO\'- 
('rnment had never followed a ITIOre peaceful policy, and that the 
peace of Europe had ne\'cr been in so little ùan,ger as at that ß10- 
HH'nt. Four rlays lat(']" Pres
 awl le
islature were rin
ing \\ ith 
the cliscussion of the IT ohenzollern cnndif1aey. 
Napo]eon wa
 urged along the slippery path he w
s no" pur- 
suing", not alone hy his fame - seekin
 g:enerals, but also l.y tho 
ambitious, power-
rasping Orller of Jesns. T'he Jesnit
 could not 
elllll1rc the thought of l'rotestant Prussia at the' llCad of t
erma- 
ny, and, like the French minist('r
, held it necessary to pre\'ent at 
any price the accession of south Germany to the 
orth German 
Confederation, the accomplishment of German unity, anfl the erec- 
tion of a powerful Ge'rman empire under a IIohenzoHern ruler. 
The war party in Vari
 might l"l'ckon with certainty on the aJli- 
ance of the Jesuits in nome', anù the latter htHl all eloqnent and 
17* 
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influcntial ad\'ocate in that hot-bloodcd, bigoted, and devout Ca
. 
tilian, Empress .Eugenic. In Home the Jesuits were just about to 
play their highest card. If they were successful, the whole Ho- 
man Catholic world lay at their feet; ROlnan Catholic princes, 
ministers, and parliaments became their creatures; and the begin- 
ning of a crusade against heretical Germany, with faithful France 
\I to lead the van, DelIst-governed Austria to forIn the reserve, and 
the Bavarian" Patriots" as a sort of home-guard, would depend 
upon their nod alone. The plan was bold and compreheDsÍ\'e, 
the resonrces at their cOlnmaud on the Seine and Tiber enor- 
1110n8, but their gan1e failed of success. The J eSllits played their 
card, but it chanced that the cards in their adversary's hand were 
fnll as high as theirs. 
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To enter upon onr section from an Occidental point of view 
-tbe relations existing between America and Europe were in 
general friendly. Russia professed her willingness to cede her 
North Alnel'ican possessions to the United States on payment of 
$7,200,000. This fell in with the .A.ll1erican policy of excluding 
foreign powers from the \Vestern continent, and Congress ap- 
proved of the purchase; but Denmark was not so fortunate in 
her attempt to dispose of the islands of St. Thomas and St. Juan. 
The relations of the Union to tbe- new Germany were of the 1110st 
friendly description. The reason therefor lay partly in the fact 
that no country in Europe was brought into so close and recip- 
rocal a connection with the United States by emigration :IS Gcr- 
n1any, and partly it was attributable to the decided sympathy and 
friendship for the North which Germany bad shown during the 
war, anù the readiness ,vith which the German people l1ad taken 
up the Union loans. \Yith England the case was quite differ- 
.;nt. The qnarrel about the AlabuJ/
a, which had been built and 
equipped in England under the \'cry eyes of the authorities, and 
had captured within cight weeks twenty-two Northcrn 1l1erchant- 
men, draJ.;ged along' until 1872. On the 14th of September of 
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tll1it year the 'tcnc,":! court of :ubitration, to tIle deci:-,ion of \\ hich 
both countries had a
re('d to 
ubmit, condemned En
land to pay 
$15,500,000 gold as indemnity. The En
lish, 011 their sidc, com
 
pJained of tlJC unchecked raids into Canada of .American Fenian!', 
w 110 aimcd at the sl'paratiun frum Englalld of both Canada :Iud 
Ireland. To do the Irish justice, in one direction at least, and 
to conciliate them in some def'ree, Gladstone, as le'lder of the Lib- 
cral party in the Lower I fousc, introduced llis rcsolutions looking 
to the llisestablishment of the Irish Church. It seemed a crying 
injustice that the Anglican Church, whose InemLers in the sister 
i:-,Ie numbered not more than about 700,000, !'hould be tl1e state 
cllllrch in a country where the Itoman Catholic population amount- 
ed to four and a h:!lf millions, even though the latter no longer 
]Iad to pay the tithes w bich once had Leen exacteù. To put an 
end to such an abnormal 
tate of affairs, 
Ir. Gladstone gave no- 
tice (
IarcL, 18G8) of a series of resolutions declaring that, in the 
opinion of the lIollse of Commons, it was necessary that the E::;- 
tablished Church of Ireland should cea!'c to exìst as an establish- 
nlCnt, and praying the Queen to put at the di!'posal of Parliament 
her interest in the temporalities of the Iri
h Church. The reso- 
lutions were adopted Ly a majority of sixty-five. Parliament wag 
dissolved in July, and in :Ko,'cmber the new clections took place, 
the main issue being the disestabJishment of the Irish Church. 
This was the first general election with the more extended suf- 
frage :mù the new constituencies created by the reform bill of 
18G7. This reform bill was a Liberal measure, which had been 
u=-,eù a
 a float by the ConscrvatÌ\'e ministry of Lord lJcrby and 
:Mr. T)isr3eli. "It enfranchised in boroughs all male hou:-,ellOldcrs 
rated for the relief of the poor, and all lodgers resident for one 
year, aTHI paying- not less than :C10 a year rent; and in counties 
pcr
on:i of property of the cleal' annual value of Æ5, and occnpi- 
ers of lanù::; or tenements paying Æ12 a year" (
l'Carthy). ...\Il 
town
 with a popuJation le
;:) than 10,000, representeù by two 
members in Parliament, lost onc. The cities of \Ianchester, Li,'- 
\'rpooJ, Birmingham, and Lceds each gained a third Iucmber. 
\rhcre three members were to be elected froll1 the same city the 
prinf'iplc of minority representation was introùnced, each voter 
\ oting- fur only two of the cancliùate
. The Univer
itr of Lon- 
don also gained a seat by this redistribution, and the 
cotcll bill 
of 18G8 transferred to Scotland some of the 
eats lost by EnglÏ::,h 
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boroughs. The Liberals came out of the first contest after tho 
passage of this bill with a majority of about 120 lllmnbers in the 
house. Thereupon Disraeli resigned, and on the 3d of Vccem- 
Lcr 
lr. Glaùstone was commissioned to fonn a new Ininistry. In 
186!), as prime-m inister, he carried out the disesta1lishnlent of 
the Irish Church, protecting the life interests of those already 
holding positions in that church, and appropriating the fund re- 
turning to the state, after all personal interests and all individual 
right
 of property had been provided for, tu the relief of " un- 
a\ToidaLle calamity and suffering." 
Lil\:e the reform bill, the .A.byssinian expedition falls under the 
previous ministry, that of DCl'by and Disraeli. It was directed 
against Theodore, the negus or king of Abyssinia, who had long 
held Consul CanlCroll prisoner, together with other English officials 
and missionaries, refusing to deliver thenl up, notwithstanding all 
representations and threats. To nlaintain her credit, e!'pecially 
in the East, England determined to compel tlw release of the 
prisoners by force of arms. The outfit of the troops was in very 
advantageous contrast with that of the Cl'ill1ean expedition. Sir 
Charles Napier, with a force of 12,000 l11e11, arrived in the harbor 
of ZlllJa, from Bornbay, on the 3d of January, 1868, penetrated 
to the 1110untain fortress of 
Iagdala in !'pite of the enormous diffi- 
culties presented by the nature of the country; and on the lOth of 
April defeated an assault of the Abyssinian soldiers Lefore that 
place. Thereupon Theodore restored the prisoners. The English, 
not satisfied with this, demanded Lis unconditional surrender; and, 
as he woulù not comply with their demands, the fortress was storm- 
ed on the 13th of April. The Abyssinian 1110narch, perceiving that 
it was impossible to hold the place, shot himself, to avoid falling 
into the bands of the foe, and his eorpse was founù by the storm- 
ing party just within the gate. After destroying 
Iagdala, the 
English withdrew at once, re-embarking at Zulla on the 1st of 
June. Their prompt withdrawal occasioned considerable surprise 
in Eur'Ope, and especially in France, where it called fqrth compar- 
isons with the l\fexican expedition of a nature not very flattering 
to the Napoleonic policy. 
England was deeply interested in the de\Telopment of Oriental 
affair8, regarding the Levant, for maritime l'casong, as a pm't of 
bel' political domain. As usual, there wað no lack of cow plica- 
tions in that quarter. Prince 
Iichacl Obrenovitch of Servia 
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was murdered in the park of Topshiùer, in the nei
l.b()rhood of 
] ;..I
nHle, 011 the lOtI. ùf J line, 18G8; and at first there was con- 

illcrable apprehension lest this might Lrin
 seriolls conseqnences 
in its train. The footsteps of the crimp 1e(1 up to thp \ ery dool' 
of Prince .\lcxaIHlcr I\:aragcorgicvitch, who hall bcen expelled in 
1858, and he was accordingly condemned in his absence to im- 
prisonmf'ut, with hard labor, for twenty year
. The SÁ'llpt
;/li1i(l 
(national assembly) was immediatc1y summoned, and .Milan Oorc. 
nodtch IV., a cousin of the uuudered man, chosen prince. As 
he was but thirteen years of age, the Skllptslâna, appointed three 
of it,; own Inembers regents for three years, and harmony was 
again restored. The neighboring Houluanian principality wa
 
al:w for a considerable time the cause of IIll1Ch uneasiness. Prince 
Charles of IIohenzollel"lI-Sigmaringen, the ho
podar of that f'tate, 
endea\"ored to reorganize the badly-ordered noumaman army af- 
ter the Prussian pattern, in which the Prussian 
o\'ernment as. 

iste(l him with cannon and needle-guns, as well as officel's to act 
as instructors, Anstrian apprehensiveness saw in this a tllreat 
to Austria and Turkey, and credited PI'nssia with the desire to 
set the match to the Oriental powder magazine. The dismissal 
of Bratiano's ministry, 
ovembel' 28th, 1868, at Prn
sia's insti- 
gation, brought this uncertainty to an end. 
Of a l110re serious character, however, was Greece's struggle 
with Turkey for the posse

ion of Crete. This Íslantl llad 
tood 
faithfully by Greece in the nine years' war uf independence, 1821- 
'30; but the wisdom of the pmticipants in the London conference 
of 1 H32, principally :It England\
 motion, instead of uniting it to 
Greece, restored it to the l'Ol'tC, and the latter committed it to 
the care of the Egyptian kheùi ve. _After 
Iehemed 
\I i pro\'ed 
rt.'fnwtory, and was brought back to his allegiance by the quacl- 
rnple alliance of 1840, Candia was ta1wn from him and phH
ell 
dil'ectly under Turkish control, which was for the C:mdiotes a 
veritable leap from the frying-pan into the fire. All the Lumane 
laws whicll had been published at England's instigation - the 
]lattislterif of Gulhane (November 3d, 183ü), and the IIat JInma- 
ynn (February 18th, 185G), and which prolnised the Christians 
equal rights with the Turks-were of no avail in òefending- the 
formcr in the enjoyment ùf any rj
ht
, for the re:1l)on that they 
were ne\"el' pnt in force. Finally, abuses anù gricvances grew so 
numerous that in ...\pril of 1 RGG the CarHliotes applied to the Porte 
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with a formal petition for redress. The petitioners met with a 
rebuff, \\ hereupon the whole island rose, and on the 2tl of Sep- 
tember a general assembly pronounced the termination of Turk- 
ish rule in Candia, and the union of the island with Greece. 
Turldsh troops were at once landed there, and a desperate strug- 
gle began, which dragged on fOl. three years. As often as it 
was reported that the rebellion was queHed, the Spha1dotes, the 
braxe mountaineers of the Interior, rose ::mew. In 
lareh of 
1867, the ambassadors of France, Russia, Prussia, and Italy, for 
fear that the InSUlTection might develop into an Oriental Wale in- 
volving all Europe, advised the Porte to cede Canùia to Greece; 
but England, In her a}anll lest this might increase the TIussian 
influence in the East, encouraged the Porte not to yield. The 
Candiotcs would Lave. been obliged to surrrnder before tllat, if 
they had not been snpported by men, nloney, and arl11S frOl11 
GI'eece. IGng George fuHy comprehended that if he did not 
wish to be driven froln the thrõne, like 11Ïs predecessor, he nllIst 
show Inore sympathy than Otho had done for the national senti- 
ment, which regarded Thessaly, Epirns, and the Archipelago as so 
lllany recruiting stations on the road to Constantinople. I\lere 
threats of war diù not ala1'l11 the Greeian government; and when, 
in November of 1868, the Grecian minister of foreign affairs 
openly announced in Parliml1ent that the policy of the govern- 
ment with reference to Candia was one of annexation, while new 
hordes of volunteers for Crete passed the windows of the Turk- 
ish mnbassy in Athens with colors flying, the Porte lost all P:l- 
tience. Decenlbel' 10tL an ultimatum was sent to Athens; and 
as this 1ras rcjeetcd the Greek aIllLassadol' in Constantinople re- 
ceived 11Ïs passports. Both powers al'lned for war. Diplomacy 
scarcely dared to breathe. At length Count Bismarck prqposed 
to the French 11linister of foreign affairs that he should convene a 
Rpecial conference of the signers of the Peace of l)aris of 1856. 
This proposition met with universal approval, and on the 9th of 
January, 1869, the conference began its sessions in Paris, under 
the i>i'csidency of the French Ininister, Lavalette. Turkey's de- 
m:-mds that G
'eece s110uld put a stop to the enlistment of bands 
cf vÜ?llnteera in IJCr dominions, disarnl the cor
airs or exclude 
thenl from her ports, and allow the Candiote families whieh I,ad 
(\migrated to Greece to return, were reeognized as just, anù a spe- 
cial rlelegate- was commissioned to seeure the suomission of tlw 
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Grechn gon'rnment. This was rendered possible hy a chan
e of 
mini
try, and diplomatic relation
 between A then!; and the Porte 
were resunleJ. Candia was oLliged to snLn1Ït, and will rcmain in 
submission until it fin<b a favorable opportunity fOI' a new ont- 
hr('ak Such an opportunity cannot fail to present itself in time, 
anù (;rcccc allù the (;reck provinces, still gl'oaning under Turkish 
misrule, will repeat the Italian 
cenes of 1859. 
This result did not accord with nnssia's wishes, although ...\]ex. 
ander himself recommenùed I\:ing George, who l1ad married the 
daughter of Orand-duke Cunstantine, to accept the decision of 
the conference. Hussian interests rcquired the separation of the 
Christian provinces frum Turkey, and their erection into half or 
\\ hoJIy independent state
, so that Hussia might the n10re reaùily 
seize tlw remainder of the Ottoman empire. So long, however, 
as ltussia's army was not reorganized anù proviùed with breech- 
loaders, and so long as her railroad system was not extended over 
the southern provinces, she was not ready \'oluntarily to abandon 
the position of reserve w}1Ích she had imposed upon Lerself since 
the Crimean war. In the mean tÜne, IJowe\'er, her boundaries in 
Asia were being pushed f:nther forward each year. For the time 
dè
istin
 from the attempt to punish the Khivans after Prrovski's 
lù
s in the winter of 183D-' 40, the Russians turned their attention 
to the region of the Syr Darya, the condition of the khanate of 
l{hokand being such as to invite attack and facilitate annexation. 
Gradl1aJIy advancing alung the ri\'er, and at the s:unc time Ino\'- 
ing down from the region of Lake Balkhash, in the north-cast, 
they captured Tasllkent in 18G5, and in 18GG completed the an- 
nexation of I\:ho]
:md by the occupation of I\:11Ojent, upon the up- 
pcr Syr Darya. Bo]d1ara was the next object of attack, and in 
the 
pring' of 1 
G8 Ba1l1arkand, the ancient 
Iarakanda of the 
time of Alc
aJl(ler the Great, au,1 the commercial tlletropolis of 
the 
IidJle Age
, fell into their power, and Hokhara itsclf was rc- 
duced to the position of a "as
al state. In the Polish and Ger- 
man provinècs of the ltnssian cmpire the gover1l1nent F-ought 
with inexorable fanaticism to eradicate all foreign clements and 
reduce c\'erything to the Hussian Ic\'cI. The Unssiall lang'uage 
and the f ;rcck Catholic ritual werc to be everywhere introduced 
in t]a
 h IIol } '" Uns,:,ian cm l )in', and other lan o 'u30"es and rclio"ions 
ö ö 
 
confes:;;ion:; graduaJly rooted onto Poland cca
cd to exist as a 
l.:in
dum, and after 18üK wa:-; <Ii, ided up into pro,"inccs and 1"e- 
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duced to the same cowlition :lS any oth0r part of the Hl1ssian 
dominions. There and in Lithuania the Poli::;h lan(rllWrC was 

 
 
restricted to the household circle, and for purposes of instruction, 
l'clhÚous 
ervices, and business the nse of the Itussian lan o 'l1êlO'e 
'--' 
 
 
was enjoincd. In the (;erlllan Baltic provinces, also, Hllssiall he- 
came the business language, and was ::;oon to brcome the hm- 
gllage of the sehools, notwithstanding the fact that the rights of 
thr natives were secured by the Inost definite treaty pro\'i
ions. 
To reduce to subjection the Polish bishops anù clergy, w 110 ap- 
pealed from the commands of the Czar to their own consciences 
and the orders of the POpf', all direct intercourse with nome was 
forbidden, and a Homan Catholic synod established in St. Peters- 
burg, fronl which alone they were to receive their instructions. 
'fhey were farther forbidden to attend the Vatican Council in 
1869. By these measures the already existing quarrel between 
the Russian emperor and Pope Pius IX. was greatly cmbittered. 
A stiJI sharper conflict than that with Hussia was brought npon 
the IIoly See by Gm'ibaldi's rencwal, in October of 1867, of his 
cry of 1862: "Rome or death !" .At the outset he had the n1Ïn- 
ister-presiùent, Ratazzi, on his side. Although in the September 
convention with France the Italian government had pronlÎsed 
neither itself to lnake any attaek on the Papal dominions, nor to 
allow sneh an attack to be rnade by others, ne\'erthele
s Ratazzi 
fell in with Garibaldi's plans, and proposed to join hands with 
the party of action in taking Rome. This would have been an 
Ì1Te\Tocable fait accompli with which to answer Napoleon's angry 
remonstrances. But RatazÚ was not Cavonr, and when it Ca111e 
to serions 111CaSnres the ]{ing drew back and could not be per- 
snaded to act. Hatazzi had to tender his resignation, and on the 
27th of Octobcr General )fenabrea formed a new lninistry, w11ieh 
issued a proclamation condemning the voll1nteel' n10\Tcment, a11<1 
calling for respect of treaty provisions. In the mean time Gari- 
baldi had set out to march against Rome. The call of the na- 
tional committee to the Roman citizens to rise met with but feeble 
response. Some minor undertakings of the voluntcers miscarried. 
In orùer to maintain his side of the September convention, Napo, 
leoD dC3patched a fleet frOln Tonlon, and on the 30th of October 
two brigades uncleI' General FaiJIy were landed in Civitaveccllia, 
the foren10st battalions proceeding to Itome the same evening fOl' 
the defence of the Papal governlnent. 
fesscnger after meSS<'ll- 
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cr arrin.c1 from Florrnce, lHlt (;arihaldi r()ultI not IJc per-;uadc.1 
to lay down hig arms and desist from hi
 enterpri
('. I Ie had 
auout ROOO followers, many of whom werc searcely morc than 
bop;. 'Vitli tlli
 forcc he met the enemy at 
Ielltana on the 
ù 
of November. There werc 3000 Papal troops, commanded hy 
C;cncral l\anzler, the Pope's minister of war, and a reserve of 

ooo meJl from Polhó's Frcnch brigade. Thc Papal troops ha.l 
been beaten and driven L!lck, when thc French at length advanced 
to the front and Legan to slwot down thc GaribaJdists by hun- 
dreds with their clwssepots. "Thc chassepot did wonders," tele- 
graphed FailJy to Paris. Onc thousand of Garibaldi's followers 
lay dead or wonnùrù on thc field, and 1400 werc tal\:en prisoners. 
Thc Papal loss was :)0 dead and 103 wouuded, while the French 
only lost two ùC'aù antI 3U wounded. (;aribal<1i retreated to Italian 
territory, w hel'c lie wa=, arrested and confined in Fort ".. al'ignano, 
in L:1 Spezzia; but on thc 2Gth of Xovember he was allowed to 
rC'tlll'n tu Caprera. 
Home was saved, but Napoleon fonnel himself in a position of 
great cm barrassment, for the new Homan expedition was rather 
an anomalous illustration of the right of nationality and the prin- 
ciplc of non-intervention, which he had proclaimed as the great 
truths of the agc. To cscape from tis cmbarra
smcnt he cmlea\'- 
ored to convcne a conference of European PO\\.crs to consider the 
farther destiny of Italy, and undertake a SOl't of guarantee for the 
....naintenance of whatC\'er might be resoh'C'r! upon; but as he ('onl'} 
propose no practical basis for the conferencc, and neithel' Italy 
nor the Pope would agree beforehand to recognize its decisions 
a
 binding, all the powers, excepting .Austria, Spain, and IIesse- 
I>arm
tadt, refuseù to take part. The idea wa
 accordingly aban- 
doned, and Napoleon was obJi
ed to tal{c upon himself the con- 
sequences of the new occupation of n.omc. The French troops, 
who hall left the Eternal City only two years before, 11ad now 
returned to stay; consecjl1Cntly Italy saw in Kapoleon its worst 
foe. Even in France the occupation wa
 severply blamed; while 
as for the ch'rical
, whom it was inte1Hled to plea
(', they wonkl 
havc heen 
atisficd only in case the States of tlH' Church II:ld heC'n 
re-established in their full extent prior to 18.39, and such a long 
step hac1nrard the 
pirit of the a
c \\ onld not tolerate. 
The ruler of those f'tate
, the a
ed Pope Pius IX., had cast 
hiulsclf unreservedly into the hanùs of the Jesuits. They under. 
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stood BOW to acquire complete control over him. lIe was Ly no 
Jneans a luan of great mental calibre, and they were aLle to tickle 
11Ïs vanity Ly offering to secnfe him a dignity which neither ee Ø 
clesiastical nor worldly prince had e\'e1' possessed Lefore. 'Vhat 
no man had C\-er achieveJ-to compel the world to believe in his 
pretensions to divinity and bow their neeks in slavish submission 
before hinl-this Count Giovanni 
lastai was to accomplish by 
means of the Jesuit
. Preparatory steps had been taken in the 
year 18ô-!. The Eneyclica and Syllabus of the 8th of Deccmber 
of that year cursed our whole moJel.n culture as much as heart 
could wish. Freedom of belief and disbelief, freedOlli of worship 
and education, freedom of speech and of the I)ress, inùependcnce 
of the temporal power fronl the spiritual, equality before the law 
of priest and layman, the right of the people to choose its own 
rulers and frame its OWll laws, the frce attitude of science, wl1ich 
would fain emancipate itself from all ecelesiastical authority and 
censorship - all this was classed in the category of error ntHl 
damned as heresy. The level of frcedom Blust not rise at any 
place above that of the Jesuit collcge at Home. There and there 
alone Jl1ust an omnipotent power decide what sl1Oul<1 be the ulti- 
111ate Iilnits of thought and \'olition in each separate state ami 
in each indiridnal brain. All Europe 111Ust become one patri- 
archal Jesuit state, patterned after what the South .American 
Paraguay had once been, where lived none but woolJy Jambs and 
Jesuitic shearers. To attain this univcrsal rule the Jesuits causell 
the Pope to summon an eenmenical council to meet at l
ome on 
the 8th of Decem bel', 18ôü. For 300 years no church council 
had been assembled. The Council of Trent, the last which had 
been called, closed in 1563, leaving an unhappy ll1Cmory behind, 
but that was innoeence itself in comparison with the council of 
1869 and '70. It was not enou
h to elevate the damnatory jlHlp;- 
ment of the Syllabus to the position of dogma, and thus force it 
as an article of faith on the whole Roman Catholie world; in or- 
der utterly and forever to strike down, as it were Ly a flash of 
heavenly fire, all opposition, whether of bishops rieh in divine 
lore or practical worldly govermnents, the I)ope was to be 
snatehed froln this erring, sinful world, and, throned on awful 
clouds, be decked \\ ith the new crown of infallibility. In all 
things pertaining to his pastoral and doctrinal fnnctiun
-and 
into tlJat flcxible circle almost, if not quite, evel'ything \Va.') eapa- 
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hIe of being furcetl-the Pupe's worù was to be infallible. It 
was the chief bu
il1l's:; of thc council tu elevate this doctrinc uf 
papal infallibility into a dogma. If this succeeded, then t1lC 
Jesuits would be the unlimite(l rulers of the whole body of the 
cler
 y . The doolwL of infallibility would be of far IllOfé valuo 
o 
 w 
t.o the nlcn whu rulerl the Pope than to the Pope they rule(!. 
lIi:oi infallil.le claims ..lid not originate in his own brain, but in 
the il1
ti
ation
 of his Jesuitic mentors. 
Not merely the eJueated world outside the pale of the council, 
includiug' thousanùs of good Homan Catholics, strugglctl against 
the passage UlHler this (1audiau yoke of infallibility, un willing to 
aseribe an attribute of T)eity to a man whose intellectual anù 
moral weakness were facts patent to all; there were even Inany 
Li
hops who did the same. They were well aware, too, that the 
IleW dogma woulJ put an enù to their episcopal pU\\ er, for hence- 
forth they woulù be distinguisheù frOJn papal lackeys merc1y in 
name, and their only privilege would be to inculcate among the 
inferior clel'g"Y and the laity, as the chief and highest article of 
faith, that which they themsclve::) could not believe. Dut such 
l11en were compal'ati\'ely isolated, and, in an asscmL
y which 
foulHl :L despotic ordel' of business prescribed for it to follow, 
nothing could be done against the compact mass whi
h blindly 
followpJ the Jesuits. The formalitie
 customary at pre\'ious 
couneils were set asitle in so far as they diJ not suit the purposes 
of tho
e ccclesiastical politicians, the one aim which they con- 
stantly held before them being to reduce the opposition to the 
smallest po
siLle dimensions, and ùrown its voice in the cry of 
the mass whene\'cr it sought to maI\:e itself heard. So sure were 
they of this ma
s that they wel'C able to predict with mathemati- 
cal precision the result of the \"ote. Of the 764 bishops who 
tuok part in the council the Italian bishop
, whose obedience 
could be relied upon, constituted nlorc than one-third, and tIH'- 
bishops of the 
tates of the Church almost one-fifth, whilc thosp 
of FranC'c, Germany, aud Austro-ll ungary, where the opposition 
had its :strcn
th, numbcred altogether not more than one fiftlJ. 
Farther, there were 300 Lishop
 who had to Le Inaintaincd at 
the cost of tlJC Papal See on account of their poverty, while 100 
Lishops Ù. purtibu8 infiddium, ha\'Ïn
 titles \\ ithout diocescs, 
\\ere entirely dcprndent for their farther career on the favor of 
tIle Pope. The 300 papal Lcncficiarie
, together \\ ith the 100 
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titular hi
hop
, \'ot('<1 pas
ively for everythillg' they wer<
 told tOt 
and would have added a decree of immortality to that of infalli- 
bility, if the J esnits had so commanded. So soon as unanimity 
or approximate unanimity ceased to be required, and a Rimple 
Jllajority became sufHcient to formulate a dogma, the vietory was 
really won. FI'onl that llloment the debates in the aula of St. 
Peter's had no lllore real value than so many good or bad decla- 
nlations. 
The opposing bishops, with Cardinal Rauscher, Archbishop of 
Vienna, and Bishop IIefele, of Rotten burg, at their head, nlade 
one last attempt on the 15th of July to induce the Pope to make 
some concessions. .l\.. dclegation waited upon him with that ob- 
ject, and Bishop J{ettcler, of 
Iayence, even threw bi'nself upon 
Ilis knees to supplicate the IIoIy Father. But all in vain; Pins 
could not and would not yield. No otl}('r course remained open, 
and so the protesting bishops repeated tl1eir protest in a special 
petition to the Pope, and left the IIoly City before the final vote 
was taken. The final ballot was held in the presence of Pope 
Pius, on the 18th of July-the day before the official declaration 
of war between France and Prussia-with the result that the in- 
fallibility of the Pope was declared to be a dogma of the Church 
Catholic, 547 voting placet, and two - Riccio, of -Lt\jaccio, and 
Fitzgerald, of Little Rock, Arkansas - voting rwn placet. The 
council was thereupon adjourned, to meet on the 11 th of Novem- 
ber. In t110 mean time French arms were to carry forward the 
worl
 of the Jesuits and crush Protestantism with the cannon. 
The Vatican reekoned with certainty on a French ,'ictory, in ex- 
pectation of whieh it still had a pretty string of dogmas in its 
infallible pocket; and in any case it was detern1Ïned to enforeQ 
the decrees already passed with extl'eme and unrelenting energy. 
It troubled itself little about the protest of tbe bishops who had 
retreated across the Alps, for it knew their character too weIL 
At a meeting in Fulda a nnmber of these opponents of the doc- 
trine declared in favor of its acceptance, and one after the other 
they passed o\'er to the camp of the Infallibilists, in their turn 
exacting from their snbOl'dinates the same submission to the de- 
mands of the Jesuits wllich they themselves had so readily bern 
brollrrht to render in the face of their Letter convictions. Forced 

 
to choose whether they would persist in theil' opposition, invoke 
the protection of their respective govcrmnents against a.ny at 
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tempt on the part of the Papal Stool to discipline them, and 
prc:-':i the mattl'r to a hrcarh with t}1C \Tatic:lIl and a EcJ1Í
1ll in . 
· the chun'h, or \\ hether they woulll give np t}lcil' upposition-or, 
rather, direct it against the g-o\'crnments \\ hil"h rcfused to recog- 
nize the ncw .log-ma-and help to maintain the outward unity of 
the church at the sacrifice uf cow.;cÏellce, conviction, and hunor, 
Hll without e\.ccption chose the latter course, forfeiting thereby 
the rc
pect of thcir contemporaries and of postcrity. Ncvcrthe- 
;ess the ùre:l(led schism was 110t averted. Although the bishops 
pro\'cd so docile there were uthers who had no inclination to hu- 
mor a horde of papal beneficiaries, throw German science to the 
winJs, 
ct a 
eal upon their possibilities of thought, and abandon 
the truth at the order of a Jesuit tribunal. The chief scat of this 
opposition, which consisted at the oubet principally of university 
professors and instructors: '.1"as kc
ted at first in )1 unich, and its 
head was Professor yon Düllinger. IIis answcr to t110 Archbislwp 
of jlunich, :Jlarch 28th, 1871, attracted universal attcntion. \Yith 
grcat eloquence and learning he maintained his thesis that, as 
Christian, as tllCologian, as historian, and as citizcn, he could not 
acccpt the new doctrinc. The judgment pronounced by him 
upon the cringing bi
hops-" No one of them belic\'es it "-was 
repeatcd in all circle
. From this opposition was dc,'clopcd the 
Old Catholic body, which soon managed to gain a firm footing 
in Bavaria, naden, and on the !thine, numbering each year more 
membcrs and more congregations. It acquired a regular organi- 
zatiolJ, held synods, and cho
e a bishop of its own in the person 
of Profcssor l
einkcn
, of Breslau. lIe was recognited by scvcral 
(;erlllan states, and especially by !Jrussia, from whieh he receivcd 
episcopal enduwment, chuo
ing Bonn as his residencc. 
III the luean time the Pope Lad lost a zealous supporter of 
l,igotry l,y the dethronemcnt and exile of the Spanish quecn. 
Isahclla followed TI10rC nnd more in the footsteps í)f her fathl'r, 
Fenlinanù. In the systCJTI of go,'ernmcl1t which she pursued 
military de:-:poti
lU wa
 mated" ith {'ierical ahsolllti:-:m, and IJUlb 
:lIHI fat hcr-confcs:;;ors playe(l a political rôle, c\"cn holding in their 
hands the rudder of the ship of state. Dy thi" course the queC'1l 
rfï)(
lIcd all liheral elements, while tlu' irn'gnlariti4.'s of IU'l' C011- 
tInct c.l'1)ri\'cd 111'r of all {']aims to rl'
l)(\ct. :-;0 shalJwlC'ss wa
 she 
in her aInom's that tIll' Il'g-itilll:lcy uf all her children ,,:1:' a mat- 
tcr of uni\'cr:-:al ùoubt. 
o wonùer tllat ever and anon insulTcc, 
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tions broke out, which, according to SpanislJ custom, were plan. 
ned and conducted by officers of the army. The government 
. 
resorted to executions and deportations to check the rebeIliOlhì 
f'pirit. The minister-president, 
Iar::;hal Narvaez, who Lore the 
title Duke of Y.alencia, was always ready to adopt the most ex- 
treme nleasures to keep the protesting elements in subjection. 
lIe died on the 13th of .April, 18ö8; and his successor, Gonzalez 
Bravo, soon contrived to alienate the whole army. A great mili- 
tary insurrection was planned for the l110nth of July. Bravo trans- 
ported the IIlost influential general::;, mnong others Serrano and 
Dulce, to the Canary Isles, and even expelled frOll1 t110 country 
the queen's brother-in-law, the Duke of 
Iontpensier, whose narne 
the revolution seemed to use as a watch word. N everthcless the 
excitement continued to increase. Isabella, thinking it necessary 
to enter into stilllnore intimate relations with her friend and ally, 
as she c
dled Napoleon, arranged R lllCeting with him-which was 
to take place on the 18th and 1 9th of September-in the two bor- 
der towns of Diarritz and San Sebastian. Napoleon was accred- 
ited with the plan of withdrawing JIis troops from TIollle in case 
the long-threatened war with Germany should break out, and fill- . 
ing their place with Spaniards. Isabella, who had just been hon- 
ored by the Pope with the gift of the golden rose of faith and 
virtue, was not averse to such a plan; but at the very moment 
when the two lllonarchs had already reached their appointeel 
places and the Freneh-Spanish alliance was about to bc concluded, 
the rebellion broke out in Cadiz. 
el'rallO and Prim returned 
frolH exile, and Hear-admiral Topete joined thelll with the whole 
fleet. The few troops WI10 remained faithful were defeateJ ùy 
Serrano at Alcolea on the 28th of September; 
Iadrid and aJI the 
larger cities declared for the revolution, and the universal cry was, 
"Down with the Bourbons! Do\vn with the Jesuits!" The rev- 
olution began on the 18th of Septelllbcr;
md on the 30th Isabella 
was obliged to leave San Sebastian and escape to France, where 
she at once took up her abode in Paris. The condnct of the gov- 
ernment \\'a
 intru::;teJ to the leaders of the revolution, !\Ial'shal 
Serrano taking the post of minister- president, PritIl ùecoming 
minister of war, and Topete undertaking the navy. The Jesuits 
were expelled, a nnmber of convents closed, and religious liberty 
proclaimed. In Barcelona atHl 'Iadrid l'rotestant services \\'el'o 
held. The nc\,,-ly-clcctcù Cortcs came together on the 18th of 
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Fcbruary, I80!), and a(lopte,l a new constitution. A majority of 
the IIlCIIl bel's declared them
eh'e:; in favor of a constitutional 
monarchy, and Halll '(1 Serrano regent until a suitable candidate 
for the throne coulll be found. l;ut Spain's political prospccts 
wc:re in nowise favorable. There was a strong republican party, 
which thrcatcned to resist Ly force of arms the establishment of a 
ncw monardJ)'. The island of Cuba, "the pearl of the Antillcs," 
was in fnll rcLellion, with a view to a complete severance of its 
connection with 
pain ancl the erection of an independent repub- 
lic. In adJition to all this the Carli
ts were again beginning to 
raise their head. 
It was Spanish aflairs which at last furnished the Tuilcries and 
thc " atieéln with the cause for quarrel they had been seeking, anù 
set in motion the plans of Xapúlcon and the .J e
l1its. Spain IlOW 
}lélÒ a monarchical constitution without a monarch, and the nu- 
merous republicans made c\'ery effort, by spceches in the Cortcs 
and insurrections in the pro\"inces, to render a monarchy impossi- 
l)lc. They were ft<.;sistecl by circunlst:lIlces, since no one seemed 
willing to accept the crown of a country wllich was politicaIJy 
'
rippled by faction and finanriaJly ruined. The mini:;;ter-presi- 
deut and the ulÍnister of war, Connt Prim-tllC latter the real 
ruler of the country-made e\'ery effort to find a sllita1le pcrson, 
but for a long tiu1e in vain. The former regent, Espartero; the 
Cobl1r
 princl', 1 )dn Fernando, father of the King of l'ortu
al; 
King Loui:-; of Purtugal himself, tlle ])uke of Aosta, 'Tictor Em- 
JIl:llluel':-; SOil; 1)1'11lee Thomas of Genoa, ncphew of the I(in
 of 
Italy-all ill turn refused. The ])llke of )Iontpen
ier, who had 
married the sister of the ex-queen, Isabella, \\ oulc.llla.vc aecepteù, 
but that vcry relationship raised up many opponents among the 
Jl}(>narehists, who would ha\.e prefcrrrù as their king Prince AI- 
phon
o, Isabella.'s son, if tllCY were to hm.c any Bourbon. T
a- 
LeIJa tOvk her measnres with a vicw tv the 
electiûn vf her son 
for the vacant throne. At the mh'ice of hCl' friend, the Emprcs
 
Eugcnic, she signed a formal at.tlicat ion 011 the 
5th of June, 
1 xiO, making O\C'r aU hcr pulitical ri
hb to Alphonso. TIut for 
the moment the Spanish government was in fa\'or of some other 
prince. ..\mong- thosc who )I:!tl refusetl the throne in ISO!) w:!
 
Prince Leopold of I Iuhcn7.ollL'l'n-
igmaringl'n, who, a
 a Homan 
C;at Itolic, a
 the }I\l:-;l,antl of a POl'tug'llPse pl"illCC<';
, a
 a 'kinsman 
\If 
ap(lleoll allli a l)ll)ull relatiun of tlte I.ru
:-;iêlll killg, 
cellll'd a 
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d
sirablo candidate. In the year 1870 the Spanish govcrnment 
resolved to make another attempt to securo hiln as their son
l"- 
cign, aud in June of that year a deputation was sent to Sigllla- 
I"ingen for that purpo
e. This time the prince accepted. The 
deputation returned to ßladrid, a council of ministers was held, 
and on tho 2d of July it was resolved to Inako l)rince Leopold of 
llohenzollern a formal tender of tho Spanish throne, and proclainl 
his candidature puùlicly. July 3d the telegraph conveyed thi
 
ll'3WS to aU the European capitals. 
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\V.\ R ß!':T\\ EEX (
EIDL\\ y AXD }'IL\
('E.-TIJE BST -\BLI
IIME:\'r 
o.F THE GER
L\.
 E)ll'IRE.-STHUGuLE "'ITlI THE VATICAN. 



 2!). 


TilE FI{A
('O-PRr!ìSIAN WAit. 


THAT Empcror .Alexander of Hns:--ia, on the way to Ems, be- 
eall1c his uncle's gucst at Berlin for a fcw days in )Iay of 1870, 
uccasioned no remark, since the intimate personal relations of the 
two monarchs were well known. Neither was the fact, that on 
the 2d of June l{ing \Yillimn returncd his nephew's visit at Ems, 
of itself calculated to excitc comment, since courtesy might seem 
to require it; but that the king was attended by his chancellor, 
Count 13i:,marck, and that the ltussian ambassador in Berlin, 
Oubril, was al
o present, were facts that gave the visit a political 
character, which the courts of Paris and 'Ticnna were not slow to 
remark. Count Bismarck, who with such unerring certainty in- 
terpreted the meaning of ('\'cnts and pcnetratcd the plans of 

tatesmell, wen knew what l'ru
:-;i:1 had to expect from France in 
consequencc of the 1 )nke of Gramont's appointn1cnt as minister 
'of foreign affairs, and could approximately foresee what use that 
Lhmderin
 and awkward diplomat would make of 
uch an occur- 
rencc as the candid:1cy of a IIohenzolJern prince for the Spanish 
crown. A:3 a &tatesman at oncc audaciou
, prudent, and far-scl
- 
ing, in the conferences ai Ems the Pru
sian chancellur provider] 
for the protection uf Prussia's rear, in Case of war with Francc, b
 
stipulating Lhat in the cvcnt of ,'ictory the Peace of Paris of 185G 
should he fl'vi
l'd in Hussia\; intere
t. After this agrcenlcnt l1ad 
[Ieen cOllclll1Ied the ldn
 awl hi
 chan('rllor returnl'd to Hl'rlin. 
On tht} 8th of J ulle Dismarck left the capital for a prulon
L'd 

oiourn at Varzin; and on tllC 2Uth, after thc ùcparturc of tL
 
18 
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Ru
slan emperor, tbe ldng, unattended by any of hi:; ministers, 
repaired to Ems to take the baths. 
The 
Iadrid tclegrml1 of July 3d acquainted Paris with the fact 
tl)at Prince Leopold of IIohenzollcl'n - 8igmaringen was the de
- 
tined l{ing of Spain; and in its issue of the 4th Gramont's organ, 
the ConstitutioJlnel, in an article composed or in
pired by him, 
while acknowledging the right of Spain to regulate its destiny 
8ceording to its own pleasure, profe
sed ibelf amazed beJond ex- 
pression that France ;::;hould be expected to look on and see the 
seeptre of Charll's 'T. wielded by a IIohenzollern. To the FreJII'h 
government Prince Leopold's candiùacy was no novelty. Like 
the cabinets of the other great powers the French mini
ters had 
been for some weeks informed of tbe nep;otiations between him 
anù the Spaniðh government, and they InereJy assumed an appear- 
allce of ignorance in order to pose before the country as innucewt 
]ambkins taken by surprise and overreacheù by cunning, and givc 
the Inorc effective vent to their righteous indignation at tþi
 Ull- 
scrupulous game of intrigue. It is plain that it was in the power 
of the French government to settle the IIohenzolleru - Spanish 
question in a peaceful or a warlike manner according to its own 
choice. If it chose the fonner it was only necessary for Gramont 
to follow the regular diplomatic Inethod-enter into negotiations 
with l'russia, and request the eo-operation of the other powerR, 
and snccess \vas a
snred; for it is scarcely creilible that Bismarck, 
who three years before llad been unwilling to engage in war 
w here war would hayc been so popular as in the Luxemburg affair, 
would, in a lnatter in no way invol\'ing German intercbt
-for, 
Leing l1)crcly prl'sonal to n prince who, although a IIohenzollcrn, 
nevertheless did not be10ng to the Prussian branch, it could not. 
well be exalted to the dignity of a national qnestioll-disregal'd 
the emphatic disapprobation and the real or feigned anxiety of 
the French government and force the issue of war. nut Gramont, 
who, without a spark of the genius of his would-be prototype, 
i,nagined himself a French Bismarck, llid not wish fol' a peaceful 
solutioll. IIis mind was fnll of the advice given him by his friend 
J ;C'ust, to sélcct a
 the pretext for war a purely dynastic question 
i lI
t('ad (,f a national on(>, and so he at oncc hrought the wholc 
affair 
 beforc tllC tribunc of the French legislature, indulging at 
th(\ sàrñe l.il11e in such hostile threats that war became unavoida- 
ble. \VitllOut any sort vf tact Prus
ia anù the Prussiall sov(>fcigll 
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were treated in an absolutely insulting manner. The conùuct uf 
France toward Pru

ia in the year 1 S70 resclll LIed, Loth in gen- 
eral and in detail, the conduct of the sallJe COHntry in 1805 and 
1806; but there was this difference in the" ay in which this treat- 
ment was received, that w hercHs Kinf! Frederic \\ïllialll II I. en- 
dured a long series of insults before unsheathing- the sword, his 
son touk np the gauntlet the 1110ment it was thrown ùuwn. The 
intention of the French government was to inflict on him the 
same humiliation which had Leen inflicted on his father. " Sub- 
lI1i
sion or war 
" was the cry in the Tuileries; and if Prussia llad 
submitted to the first insult, another would soon have fulluwed, 
alld then 
till othl'r:-;, until, like his father, King \\ïlliam mi
ht 
have been compelled. at last to go tu war under circum
tances far 
le
s favorable. '\'"ar there must be, for the ohject uf De (';ra- 
mont's policy was conqllest. His plan was to acquire fur Frallcc 
Belgium and Luxemburg, or the left Lank of the Hhine, or rather 
both, for the conquest of the one would ha'"e been followed by 
that of the other. If this plan succeeded, then the subject of so 
JlllH'h 
pccch and thought would Le at length accomplished, and 
the Uhine would flow past French territory from Ba:,le to the 
German Ocean. Prussia ..had rejected all the proposed treaties 
with this end in view, so now the attempt lllust be made to se- 
cnre the coveted increase of territon' b ) ' war instead of throuo"h 
.. 0 
alliance. 
.L\lthoug-h the Spani:,h mini
ter
 and alllbassaùor
 gave the 
must definite a:-;:,;uranccs that in this whule transaction they lJad 
never had any dealings \\ ith the Pru:-,
ian government, Lut uuly 
with Prince Leopold; although ('\"ery one \\'a
 aware that that 
prince occupied a thoroughly independent po
ition, and that, in 
snch a matter as the acceptance of the Spanish throne, the l\:ing 
of Prussia had no power o,'er hinl either to command or to for- 
Lid, although I )rus
ia could in no case derive any tangible ad- 
vantage fl'om the occupation of the Spanish throne by a German 
prince, or at most the merely negath'e one that this would rele- 
gate to the rcalm of impo

ibiliti('s snch a 
pani
h-Fr('neh alli- 
ance a
 hac1 been planned by T:-;abclla and Napoleon ill 18U8; 
ne\'ertheles
, from the beginning the French g-o\"eI"lUl1ClJÌ persist- 
ed in pushing the per
on of till' Pru:,
ian kin
 into the fore- 
ground, awl making him rl'
p()n...il)lc rVl" the \\ hole tran
actinn. 
riaey aded a
 though it were a purely Prl1

ian :tllll tlJn:l4ic 
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intriguc, and Ly that lJleallS shut out all possibility of a peaceful 
settlcmcnt. 
E,'cnts followed one another with unprecedented rapiùity. 
July 4th Gramont addressed an interrogation to State Secretary 
Thilc tIll'ongh the French clw1"gé d'a.tfaires at Berlin, and rccein
)ù 
the reply that Prl1s
ia had nothing to do with Spanish affairs. 
On the same Jay he cOlIllnissioned the I)rus
ian ambassador at 
Pm-is, Baron ,'on 'Yelther, who was on the point of departure 
for Ems, to tell the king that the French government expected 
him to cause Prince Leopold to refuse the Spanish crown, anù 
that France would regard his failure to do so as a sufficient casus 
helli. On the 6th of the same 1110nt11, in the French parliament, 
without waiting for an ans,ycr from Ems, he answered an inter- 
pellation of t110 preceding day as foHows: "'V e do not think 
that respect for the rights of a neighboring people obliges us to 
permit a foreign government, by setting one of its princes on the 
throne of Charles V., to destroy the European balance of power, 
and endanger the interest and honor of France. Ilelying upon 
the wisdOll1 of the German people and the friendship of the 
Spanish, we hope that this eventuality nlay he avoided. If not, 
then it will be onr part, strong in your support and that of the 
nation, to fulfil our duty without hesitation or delay." At the 
same time prf'parations for war were Juade both by sea and land, 
while the French Press assu111cd such a tonc toward Prussia that 
an ignorant observer n1Îght bave fancied a second J ena had 31- 
read y taken place. 
The French aInhassador in Berlin, Count Benedetti, was at tl.at 
time at 'ViIJbad, in the Black Forest. July 7th he received a 
telegrmu directing hill1 to set out for Ems without dclay. On 
the üth he had his first audience with the king, and rccjuired ].im 
in the name of his government to c0111mand Prince Leopold to 
withdraw his acceptance of the Spani
h crown. The king replieJ 
that he had not commanded the prince to accept the crown, anù 
could not command him to witlJdraw his acceptance. This an- 
swer was regarded Ly tbe French g'o\'ernnlent as a merc sul,ter- 
fuge, and the responsibility of the king still insisted upon. July 
12th a telegram frOln the castle of Sigmaringen was puhlisllCd 
announcing the withùrawal of J)rince Leopold from the cawli- 
dacy for the Spanish throne. This 
ccmed tu bring; tJw conflict 
to an end auù remove every plausible excuse fur a l]uarl'l'1. Ura- 
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mont l1ill1sclf had alrcady said to the Ell
li
h ambassadur that 
Prince Leopo]d's voluntary withdrawal would afford the simplcst 
and most ."atisfartory solution of the dispute; and on the reccipt 
of the Si"lluu'in o 'cn telcOTalll Ollivier, the Illinister of J 'nstice , hêul 
;:, :-'I :-'I 
:ü once !'tatcd in parliamentary circles that the cpisode was fin- 
ished. l;ut tlaat would hm"e prevented the war by which lost 
prestige wn
 to le regained; con
cqucntIy UraInont \\cnt une 
stt'p farthcr, although he must have perceived at the time that if 
France wcre not sati
tie(l with the prince's withdrawal, and ad- 
vnnced E-till farthcr claims, :-.hc wonld by that vcry fact take the 
whole responsibility of war npon hcr
clf, and suLjcct hCI'sclf to 
the accusation of having all along had war as her aim. The 
question had cea
etl to be purely dynastic, and was fast becoming 
national, threatcnin
 t() set half Europe in íImncs. 
(;ramont procecded in hi'i dictatorial carcer with total indiffer- 
ence to auv such con:-,idcl'ations as tllO abovc. On the 1:' th of 
01 
July he said to the Prussian ambassador, who had just returned 
fruln Ems, that rrince Leopold's withdrawal was a Inatter of scc- 
ollllary importance; the e
:;ential point wag, to I'cmove the mis- 
undcrstanding which had ari
en in conseqnence of his candi,la('y, 
anù quiet the cxcitement among the French people. For tl1is 
purpose tl1e l\:ing of Prussia must addrcss to the empcror a lettpr 
intcnded for publication, to the effect tll:1t whcn the kin
 empow- 
cred Prince Leopo]d to accept the Spanish throne he had no ill- 
tention of infringing upon the intercsts or injurin.
 the di
nity 
of the French nation, and that he now cònsented to the prince's 
resignation in the wish and hope that all occasion for disagrce- 
mcnt betwccn the two governments was at length rcmoved! 
naron von \Ve1'thcr had sufiicient tact not to tclegraph such a 
demmld dircct]y to the king, as Gramont wished, but not cnongh 
to decline the commi
sion altogether and Icave Gramont to finù 
!'ome other mcans of communication. lie despatched an oflicial 
report to Connt Bismarr k, Lut rccci \'cù, instead of an ot1ìcial 
answer, an iuunediate lcave of ab
ence. ..A-Iter his conversation 
with the Prussian a1llLass'ldor Gramont telegraphed TIenedctti to 
demand the kinf!'s expre
:-; appro\'al of Prince Leopo]d"s refll:--al 
to be a candidatc, and the a.

urance that hc would nc\'cr sanction 
a repetition of his canùidacy. Bcnedetti acquitted himself of his 
conllnission with 
reat lack of tact on the public promcnade at 
Ems on the morning of the 13th. The king replied that hi
 ap- 
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provRI of the prince's withdrawal could proceed from him merely 
in his capacity a
 a pri,"ate indi'7idual and not as I\:ing of Prussia, 
and that in the intere
t of his country he must most decidl'(lIy 
refuse to bind llÎs future action in that or any other matter. /\ 
few hours later Benedetti requested a new audience on the same 
subject, and was inforlned that the ldng had already pronounced 
his ultÏ1natun1; if the ambassador were not content, he Illust ap- 
ply to the Prussian minister of foreign affairs. The occurrences 
at Ems were communicated to the l}russian ambassadors at for- 
oign courts on tho evening of the same day, and an extra of the 
N01"ddeutsclw Allgemeine Zeitung, Bismarck's organ, brought the 
Inatte1' to the knowledge of the German people. 
The finn and 111anly attituùe of the king was ,"ery unfavol'al)le 
for the plans of the :French war party. The news from Bl'nedetti 
produced great excitement and bewilderment in Paris. One par- 
ty thought that the conflict was peacefuI1y settled; the other par- 
ty, who had already gone too far, did not wish to retrace their 
steps, preferring to plunge the dynasty and the country into a 
rash and ventureSOlne war, rather than allow it to be said that 
they Imd again put forward denumds on Prussia, and been again 
refused - in fine, that they and not the IGng of Prussia had 
been humiliated. Napoleon wavered between the two. It ap- 
peared to hirn a '"cry serious Inattf'l" to go to war with the 
compact power of the North German Confederat.ion, pel"ll:1ps 
even with aU German}:, for so slight a cause. For a long time 
110 could come to no conclusion, but listeneù to both sides, and 
brooded in silence, as was his wont. There was a short time 
when peace seemed as good as concluded. But in the night of 
the 14th, when the decisive cabinet council was held in St. Cloud, 
Grmnont and Lebæuf, who were eager for war, together with the 
Empress Eugenic, who acted under the inspiration and instruction 
of the Jesuits, brought strong pressure to bear upon the unùeciùeù 
emperor, urging hin1 to submit no longer to these perpetual re- 
buffs and hl11niliatio;
 from l}russia, but, by a declaration of wm', to 
consolidate his throne, founded solely on the I'espect of the French 
people, and in league with the great 11on1al1 Catholic nations re- 
duce heretical Germany to submission. It was with manifest l'e- 
]uctance that the emperor, against his better juJgment, finally 
yielded to their representations. Thereupon the empress tri- 
umphantly exclaimed, "This is nlY war! \\rith God's help we 
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will f'nbdne tilt' Protestallt I'rllssiall:-' !" fll the ::,enatt
 and the 
lower house, on the following ùay, official documents were rcaù 
by Gramont and Ollivier re
peeti\cly - the latter, although no 
eHemy to Prussia, and disinclined toward war, wa
 carried along 
bv his colleaffues-in which the circumstances of the case awl 
w 0 
the occurrenccs at Ems were completely lllisrepresenteù. Cuuut 
Benedetti had been insulteù and shown the door, according to 
this account, while a telC'gram of a nature derogatory to the dig- 
nity of France had been sent to foreign states. It was further- 
tHore stated that I )rllssia had Lcgun to l11a1\:e her prcparations for 
war on the night of the 13th, and accordingly the go\'ermneut 
had call cd ont the reserres, and would proceeù to adopt farther 
measures. At the 
ame time a \ ote of credit was demanded for 
the army and navy, and a bill brought forward with reference to 
calling tilt: !Jw'de 11lvúile into active service and for the enlistnlCnt 
of voluntcers. The senate adopted the government measures by 
a unanimons vote 
 the legi
lative body granted the credit for the 
army Ly a Ioajority of 245 to 10, and passed the rest without a 
dissentient voice. It was in vain that a few lllC'mbers of the op- 
position, who saw throu
h the web of ministerial ]ie
, averrcd that 
the IGng of rrnssia hat! done every tiling that con]ll "a\'e been 
cxprcted, and that no real insult had been offereù. I t wa
 in 
':lin t hat they dcm:uHll'cl hy way of proof tIle produf'tion of t ]IP 
d,'spatehcs which wrre clecmc<l so insultin,!:{ to France. It was in 
vain th:1t Thier
, who for year
 had goaded un the vanity of the 
Fn'llch pf'ople and incitcd them to war, clcc1ared the occasion 
awkwardly cho:,-cn, and afHnlled that the military preparations 
were not yet complete. The TIlinistcrs and the Donaparti
t ma- 
jority 0\ crruled these isolated nlonitors. On the evening of the 
15th the streets of Paris were full of tattered crowd
 crJin
, 
"To Berlin! to Berlin!" while the official Pre:,-
 spoke of the 
defeat of Prussia and the appropriation of the left bank of t1w 
Ithine a
 foregone conclusions. The fOf1nal declaration of war 
\\ as h:ulCl(,II to the Prus
ian Ç"o\"ernlllcnt hy the French dwrI/(' 
d'(
{Tu.ircs ún the HHh of .Tuly. 
The eOllCll1ct of France in this whole Inatter had been arrorrant 

 
:\llfl fal:,-c, inspired Ly ln
t of rule anll lu--t of conqurst. In con- 
sideration of the vote of July 15th it is impo::.siLIl
 to 
ar that 
only the emperor wishc<l for war. "\Yhen a unanimous senate 
and 
45 out of 
:>;, mcmbC'r
 of the house of 1'f'presentatÏ\'es 
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approve the war mea
ures of the government, it lIlay be said that 
the whole cuuntry, thruugh its representatires, is respolJsiLle fur 
that war. In Germany the gauntlet was taken up not only with- 
out ]}Csitation but almost with entlmsiasll1. There was no l110re 
talk of a In('re dynastic struggle. The fact that Granlont, not 
satisfied hy Princc Lcopold's withdrawal-although it was self- 
cvidcnt that he had withdrawn only at the requcst of the IGng 
of Prussia-demanded an apologetic letter for publication to the 
world, and a formal promise that the whole house of IIo}lCllzol- 
lern should forever hold itself aloof from Spanish affairs, could 
not fail to convince everyone that the IIohellzol1ern candidacy 
\\as a Iuere side-issue, and that it was the fixed intention of the 
French government, by fair nwans or by foul, to find some pretext 
for war, in order to interfere in Gcnnan affairs, disturb the proc- 
ess of unification, and appropriate German territory. The Ger- 
man people felt t1at the humiliation which France had sought 
to put upon the l'l'us
ian king was hun1iliation aimed at all Ger- 
many; whence they regarded thi
 war as a national one, cherisll- 
ing the hope that the work of 18ûü n1ight be completed, at the 
SaIue time that the disgrace of olle hundred years' standing should 
be thoroughly avenged. The establishment of German unity, 
which had been the aim of 186û, had fail cd at that time, owin
 
to French interference. ny thi::; new war France sought to nutko 
that interference permanent and her influenee supreme; while 
tllC German people, on tllCir part, were resolved to utilize the war 
thus forced upon them for the completion of their longed-for 
unity. As in 1866 the Schleswig - IIolsteill question, the occa- 
sion of the Austro-Prussian war, expanded to a Gennan one, 
o 
in 1870 the question of German unity, which was the real occa- 
sion of the war, began with the first faint hope of victory to de- 
velop into a thought of the possible restoration of Alsace ana 
Lorraine, which, after the initial triumphs had been won, expmHl- 
ed into an irresistible demand for the reclmnation of those lonç:- 
lost provinces. A war where so much of importance was invoÌ\'ca, 
Luth in tllat which was to be guarded and that which was to be 
achieved, won ever greater popularity the !nore consciolls the Ger- 
man people became of the critical nature of the stopping-place 
which the process of unification had reached. Thanks to the 
south German govermnents, and the position of the south Gel" 
man fraction in the custonls' parlialnent, the hopes which had 
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bccn founded on that in
titution remained unfulfille(l. It now 
seemed impruLable that the customs' parliament could c\ cr be 
developed into n real (;erman parliamcnt, unkss external c\"cnts 
Hhol1ld gi\ e some uncxpectcd ill1 pnl--e. The political situatiun in 
Bavaria and \rürtemLerg was 
llch that the accession of thuse 
states to the K ortll German Confuderation was remo\TcJ an in- 
calculable ùistance into the future, and C\Ten the most san
uiue 
scarcely hoped to liye to witnt'ss it. There was rather a proLa- 
Lility of retrogression, for the D:n'arian and 'Yürtemberg clericals 
and radicals scemed about to get the Letter of thcir rcspeetive 
go\"erlllncnts, with the result of cancelling the treaties with l)l'l1s- 
:-;ia, and Lringing on the stage a wonderful .nedley of politieal 
institutiOlls drawn from the btates of the Church, the Confedera- 
tion of the Hhine, and the wildest 
peculations of radical repuu- 
Jicani:-;llI. These 111en, genuine Prussian-haters, would haye con- 
verted their proposed southern eorifederation into the foe of north 
Germany rather than its ally, leaning on the one side on the will- 
ing' arm of Fl'ance, and on the othcr.finding support in Austria. 
Such was the condition of affairs in Germany when Grmnont 
manufactured a casus belli of a dcseription calculateù to relllO\'e 
the hinderanees in the way of Gcrman unity as it were in a ni
ht, 
so that the whole nation, from the Dani:-;h border to the Alps, 
coulù sing with patriotic 
nthusiasm the" 'Yateh on the Uhinc." 
nut they did not stop at singing; ùeei
i\'e measures fol1owed 
quick anù fa:,t. J uly 1 
th I
i
marck and 
Iû1tke arrived in Ber- 
lin and Leld a eonfcrence with the other Ininisters. The next 
day l1ismarek said to the English ambassador that the king lHl<l 
already shown too luuch llloderation rather than too little, atHl 
that it wa.;; now l'rl1
sia':; part to require from Fl'anee a ,\ ith- 
drawal of her threatening language and an explanation of her 
n1ilitary preparations. On the 13th the king left Ems and re- 
turned to Bcrlin. Iris journey was one triulllphal proces::;ion. 
\YhC're\'er the train stopped the king received and replied to pa- 
triotic aùdn.:sses. The crown prince, Dismarek, 
loltkc, and Roon 
came as far a3 Brandenburt! to 1l1eet him, while in Berlin a 
l'ountlc:-;s cro\HI a\\ aited his ani,"al. 
hortly before nine o'c1oek 
he reached the capital, and learned for the first time that in Paris 
Luth chambers had already pronounced for w
u'. That same 
('\"C'ning tlw lllobilization of the army was determincd on, and 
on th<:' 1 Gth precautionary mca
ures "ere orc1('recl ün the 
 orth 
IR* 
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Sca coast, and a special session of the Bllndesrath summoned. 
On tbe 19th I{ing \Villiarn opened the Korth German Reichstog 
with a speech full of boldness, patrioti
m, and confidence: "If 
in former centuries Germany bore in silence infractions of her 
rights and insults to her honor, !She bore them only because in 
her disintegration SIlO was ignorant of her strength. To-day, 
when the bond of legal and moral union forged in the wars for 
freedoIl1 binds the GenTIan race ever closer; to-day, w110n GeI'lna- 
ny's armor offers the foe no longer an unguarded spot, she carries 
in herself both the will and the power to repel renewed French 
violence. The nlore conscious the allied governments are that 
they lw,ve done all which dignity and honor allow to preserve to 
Europe the blessings of peace, and the plainer it becOlnes to all 
that the sword has been forced into our hands, the lnore confi- 
dently do we appeal, supported by the unanimous sentiment of 
the German governn1ents, both north and soutl1, to the patriotism 
and devotion of the German people for the defence of Gernlany's 
honor and independence." 'July 21st the Reicltstog unanimously 
voted the 120,000,000 thalcrs asked for by the government. On 
the 2üth Bismarck published the various French propositions of 
18G6 and 1867, thereby rcvealing to Germany and tbe \vorld at 
large the plans of conquest cherished by Napoleon's governmcnt. 
This information had already been imparted to the south Ger- 
man governments, and they accordingly undcrstood that in the 
eyes of a power so false as France neutrality on their part would 
offer no guarantee for the preservation of their territorial integ- 
rity, but that on the conclusion of peace they lllight become the 
victims of any bargain that was n1ade. This confirnled thenl in 
their resolution honorably to fulfil their treaty obligations. On 
the 16th of July IGng Louis of Bavaria issued the command for 
the lllobilization of the army; and on the 19th the lowcr house, 
hearkening to the voice of truth and honor, and deaf to the per- 
suasions of Dr. Jörg and his committee-consisting for the lTIOst 
part of ultramontanes-with their proposition of an armed nell- 
trality, appropriated, by a majority of 101 to 47, the SUIlI of 
18,200,000 florins for the purpose of equipping and maint:1Ïning 
the army. This passed the upper house by a unanimous vote. 
After nayaria had set such an example the democrats and Gross- 
deutsche in 'Vürtelnberg could venture upon no opposition. For 
the moment almost the w11O]e country forgot its hatred of Pl'us. 
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sin, ana 
a\"e it
 approval to the resolutions adopted in a popular 
a
semhly at Stuttg-art on the 16th of J uly, callin
 on the go\'ern- 
ment to talc part in the national war. King Charles returned 
from Swillerland 011 the 17th, and at once issued the command 
to mobilize the arlllY. The chambers nlet on the 
 1 st, and on 
the 2:!d the war credit asked Ly the government was voted by 
both Louses unanimously in the nppf'r and with only one di:,sen- 
tient voice in the lower. At the same time the king named a 
Prus
ian lieutenant-general, von Prittwitz, who had directed the 
construction of the fortres
 of VI m 
ome twenty years before, 
governor of that place; and another Prussian lieutenant-general, 
\"on Ouerwitz, formerly military plenipotentiary at Stuttgart, com- 
mander-in-chief of the \Yürtelllberg- forces. In lIe

e the war 
credit, which minister von Dalwigk, ll11wh against his wiIl, had to 
ask from the c11amber, was granted unanimously. In Haden tho 
grand-duke, conscious of the harmony existing between himself 
and Lis people in the national question, ordered the nlOl)ilization of 
the army on the 16th; and on the 22d the French ambassador re- 
ceived his pas
ports. Communication between 1\:ehl and Strasburg 
was scvercd on the 1 Gth hy the demolition of the floating ùriùg-e, 
and the removal of the rails fron1 the railroad bridge. On the 
2
tl evcry possibility vf an in\Tasion by rail was put an end to by 
the blowing up of a pier of the latter bridge. The ùay befort', 
on the nnfolludcll rUlIlor that explosive buBets had been tlistrib- 
utcù to the Badish troops, the lJadish ambassador in 1>aris had 
been informed by a functionary of the French ministry tbat if 
this report proved true France would resort to repri:,als, would 
rl'
anl Haden as l'x
h1l1ed flUIll the privilege:-, of the law of na- 
tion
, and lay waste the country as in 
lèlac's time, not even 
sparin
 tile women. 
Both south and north were ca
er for the war. Everyone W(1.:i 
infected with the national enthusiasm, and an amicable emulation 
antI self-sacrificin cr devotion I )cn ac..lcd all cla
:;es, 
uch as had 
. r" 
ll
ver heen Reen before in Germany. "Xo\V or ne\er1" was the 
watrhword of the whole country. The repulse of the foe who 
had broug-ht on the war by his in:,u1ting- arrognnce \Va", the imme- 
diate aim. If this were Rncct's
fully a('c()mpli
hed it mH
t cer- 
tainly be followed hy the political union of di,"idetl Germany, and 
in th(\ centre of Enrnpc wuuld stawl a people feared on account 
of it=, compact and ma:-;
ive strength, as well as re
pccted for it:ì 
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intellectual attainlnents. It was the thoug-lIt that this high aim 
uIight now Le achieved at one leap which lent such wonderful 
power to the German nlovement of 1870, anning the warriors 
with incredible valor and endurance, and setting victory before 
their eyes as absolutcly t'lljoined upon them by duty and necessi- 
ty. 'lolunteers hurried from all sides, even from distant lauds, to 

 take their places in the army. Young IIlen gave up the 1110st ad- 
vantageous positions in business or professions, the lecture-rooms 
of universities were vacated by lecturers and listeners, all inspired 
by the same lllotive, the rescue of the Father-land. "Germany 
first!" was the proud cry with which the soldier gra!'ped his gun, 
and the watchword of those who stayed behind to heal the 
wounded. Never and nowhere was such extensive and patriotic 
provision made for the wounded, for the widowed and orphaned, 
for the fanÜlies of reserve and landweh1. soldiers, by the state, 
municipalities, and private individuals, as in this war. From be- 
ginning to end the - \V hole German people took part in the good 
work without cessation or intermission. Private persons, fur- 
therrnore, subscribed large sums to reward individual acts of bra- 
very, and the I
ing of Prussia renewed (July 19th) for the whole 
army the Order of the Iron Cross, which had originally been 
founded by his father. 
The excellence of the military arrangements, the precision of 
?\loltke's plan of campaign, which did not overlook the slnallest 
trifle, and, in co-operation with these, Roon's energetic adminis- 
tration of the war departIuent, rendered it possible to put large 
masses in the field at once, so that "he 111obilization, which was 
ordered on the 16th, was completed on the 26th; and eight days 
later the German armies were in position on the left bank of 
the Rhine. The strength of these armies was as follows: the 

 o1'th German Confederation, including IIesse, put into the fic1d 
:385,600 infantry, 48,000 cavalry, and 1284 guns; Bavaria, 50,000 
infantry, 5500 cavalry, and 192 guns; \Vürtemberg, 15,000 in- 
fantry, 1500 cavRlry, and 54 guns; Baden, 11,700 infantry, 1800 
cavalry, and 54 guns. The total field army numbered, therefore, 
4G2,300 infantry, 5G,800 cavalry, and 1584 guns. In addition 
to this the garrisons, tog:cthcr with the tl.oops intended to fiU up 
gaps, numbered 2ü7,500 infantry, 25,8üO cavalry, 40,500 garrison 
artillery, and 4G2 field-guns. Consequently Germany had, accord- 
ing to reckoning, a total army, including field, fortress, and reservo 
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troops, of 88
,OOO mcn awl 20 to guns. nut this numLcr is ill 
rcality too low, for cv
ry state did 1I1Ofe than W dS pfc
criLed in 
the plan of mobilization. In the month of August, 1870, the 
actual effective <.;trength was: for the}, orth German Confedera- 
tion U82,Oü-1 men and 20a, 103 hur:,c
; for Ða\ aria, 128,004- 
Dlen and 
4,05ü horses; for \\"ürtCluLerg, 37,180 men and 8870 
hur
es; for Haden, 35,181 men alld 8038 hor:,cs; giving a grand 
total of 1,183,389 men of all arJus anù 2':>0,:373 horst's. 
As was the case in the iu\'asion of Bohemia in 18üO, the whole 
German army was diviJed into three parts, whose separate opera- 
tions ,,"ere regulated in accordance with une common plan. The 
Crown rrince of rrn
sia \Va:; OIlce more un the left \\ ing, and 
rrince Frederic Charles in the centre, while General bteinmetz 
(in 18liO Gcneral von IIerwarth) was on the ri
ht. Lieutenant- 
general yon Blumenthal, 
Iajor-general von Stiehle, and :\Iajor- 

eneral von 
perling were the respecti \'e chiefs of staff. The first 
army, under General Steinmetz, comprised the 7th and 8th army 
corps, numbering 61,000 nJCn, with 180 guns. The secorid, com- 
manded Ly Prince Frederic Charles, consisted of six army corps 
-3d, 4th, üth, lOtI), l
th, and the Guard corps-and numbercd 
20G,000 Inen, with 534 
uns. The third, undel' the Crown Prince 
of Prussia, embraced five army corps, the 5th and 11 th Prussian, 
the 1st and 2ù B
\\'arian, and the two divisions of '","ürtC1nLergcrs 
and ßadcllcrs, amounting in all to 180,000 ])1On, with 480 guns. 
This third army was in Su far the mo:-;t interesting that south Gel"' 
nlan and north Gennall troops WUfe there uniteù. It represented 
the unity uf armed Germany, and the popular Crown Prince of 
Prussia Wa
 wisely chusen to command it. On his way to the 
army the prince visited the courts of )Iunich, btuttgal't, and CarIs
 
ruhe, everywLere meeting with an enthusiastic reception. 
On the suppo:-;ition that the French army could not be mobi- 
lized with sufiicient rapidity to assume the offensi,'e and cross the 
HIJÍnc, 'loltke's plan wag that the first army should advance from 
CoLlent7, its place of rct1l1e7.\.ou
, toward the baal', at Saarbri"lckcn ; 
the secünd, from l
ingen and 
Iayel1ce towa1'(} the 
ame river, at 

aarbrücken and ðaarg-emünd; and the third army, from 
lal)n. 
heilll and na
tatt toward the Lanter, in the north-cast corner of 
Al
ace. 'fhe crown prin
e, \\ hose army \\ as at tIw oubl't close
t 
to the French frontier, was to Le
in the cam p aiO"n b y drivinO" the 

 0 
 
French left wing ba
k acru:-;
 the V os/rcs and adrancinO" as far as 
. 
 0 
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the :\lose11e. At the same time Prince Frederic Charles and Stein a 
metz \\ere to push the French forces which should assemble before 
ßIetz back as fai' as that fortress, cut off their retreat to Chálons 
and Paris, oblige tbem to give battle at :\letz, shut them up in that 
fortress, or drive them northward toward the Belgian boundary, 
and so open the way to Paris for the third army and any other 
troops which might then be available. The plan was equally del- 
icate and audacious; but, notwithstanding its deJicacy and audac- 
ity, the military operations of the campaign were able aetn
lly to 
follow the course thus laid out. 
Besides these three armies, with their thirteen army corp
, 
there was at the beginning of the war a first reserve, composed of 
three and a half additional army corps, containing 112,000 Illen. 
Of t1lCse the 1 st and 2d corps, which had been stationed on the 
north coast, to oppose any attack from French and Danish land- 
ing columns, were ordered to the front at ßletz as soon as the first 
victories were \VOD. The 6th army corps, which had been detailed 
to cover Silesia, on account of Austria's preparations for war, 
joined the crown prince's army in the month of August; and in 
September the 17th division was ordered to the front, where it 
later found an opportunity to distinguish itself by its conduct on 
the Loire. The provinces bordering on the theatre of war and 
the coast districts of the North and TIaltic seas ,vere put under 
martial law, and five governors-general placed in command, of 
whom General V ogcl yon Falckenstein, who had so honorably 
distinguished himself by his conduct of the campaign on the 

lain in the year 1866, was appointed Governor of Prussia (prov- 
inae), Pomerania, IIanover, and Schleswig-Ilolstein, with his head- 
quarters in IIano\"er. The 17th division, as weB as the landwelU" 
division, which had been assigned to the defence of tlw coast, was 
placed under the comn1and of the Grand-duke of ßlecldenLnrg- 
Sch werin. 
The cOlnmanders of the three great armies left Berlin on the 
2Gth to join their troops at the appointed rendezvous. The king. 
accompanied by Count Disnlarck and Generals 1\loltke and Roon, 
left the capital on the 31st to assume the chief cOlnmand over all 
the German forces. On the morning of August 2d he reached 

Iayencc, where the general head-quarters were established, awl 
whence a proclamation was issued to the German army. At 
l\fayence and in the threo great armies all the strength of Gel'. 
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nmuy was ccntrc(}, and hence an\:iety 1l1ing-Ied with confidence a
 
the whole (;erman nation eagerly watched for ncw
 of the fÌr:-,t 
encountcr with the foe. 
Ouc c,f the pcculiaritics uf Frcnch diplomacy at this crisis was, 
that while it had it in its power to delay the commencement of 
hostilities until France was rea<ly to strike, it nevertheless declared 
war at a time \\ hen the French preparations were still in sucll a 
backward condition that not only was it impossible to assume the 
offcusive, but e\.en a 
ati
factory defcnsive was out of the fJues- 
tion. The attittHle of south (}erm:my 
eriously thwarted Xapo- 
leon's plans. Considerillg the obstinate wrong-hendedness of the 
ultratllontanes anù ùemocrat
 a:-, irresi
tible, he felt sure of the 
Ill'utrality of J;avaria and \\PiirtemLer
, ulltil he learned that the 
orders to mobilize hacl actually been issued. To prevent the 
union of the southern troops with the northern IlC now proposed 
to carry out a part of Kid's plan, and supply by rapidity wJlat 
he lacked in nnmuers. The 
trength of the (jerman field army 
he reckoned at 559,000 Inen, and that of his own at 300,000. 
lIe proposed to make np for this ahno
t twofold superiority of 
numbers on the part of the enemy uy a quick and energetic ini- 
tiatÍ\pe. One huudreù and fifty thousand men were to assemLle 
at 
Jctz, 100,000 at 
trasbnrg, and 50,000 in the camp at Chålons. 
lIe proposed to unite the two eastern armies and cross the !-thine 
at 
Iaxau at the head of 250,000 men, thn
 forming an iron bar- 
rier, as it were, between north anù south Germany, and compell- 
ing the southern 
tate.;; into neutrality, or perhaps even forcing 
upon them a new Confederation of the Rhine. If succ('fo;sful in this, 
he hoped to sccure the alliance of Italy and Austria, with both of 
which states promising negotiations had already ueen opened, and 
then it wonld be time to 
eaI'eh out the Prussian army, which he 
estimated at 350,000 at the utmost, and 
cattcr it by the pro- 
'.l'rLial elan of his brave soldiers. In the mean time the 50,000 
I1len who had assembled in ClttLlon:;; were to a<l\"ance to .L\Il'tz, in 
order to co\'cr the rcar of the army of operation and guard the 
north-e:lfo;tern frontier, while the appcarance of a French fleet in 
thp Xorth and Ha1tic sea
, and the landinO" of French and Danish 
;-'\ 
troop" on the coast, was to (Iraw off part of the I)rlJ

ian forces. 
The cxccution of this plan was possihle only in cas fI , simultanc- 
ou:-;ly with the declaration of war, Xapoleon coulll cro!':s the !thine 
with 
50,000 men. nut there were at that time not 11101"C than 
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100,000 in 
Ietz and only 40,000 at Strasburg, while two divis- 
ions were still lacking at Châlolls. Artillery and cavalry were 
not ready for action, not a single corps had a complete outfit for 
field service; and when :Napoleon gave orùers to hasten the arrival 
of tbe lllÌssing regiments, Lis orders ùid Bot meet with rapid oLe- 
(lil\llce, under the pretext that .I>-\Igeria, Paris, anù Lyons could not 
be stripped of their garrisons. Other things necessary for a Calll- 
paign were also lacking. Great stores of provisions, ammunition, 
and accoutrements had Leen accumulated, but, unfortunately, not 
where they were needeù. The railroads were not properly equip- 
ped for such colossal transports of men and goods, nor had the 
officials any training in such matters; cùnseqllently everything 
was soon in hopeless confmÚon, and while the i'ailroad statious 
were crowded with the necessaries of war the fortresses were in 
dire need. 
Under such circumstances there could be no thought of car
 
rying out Napoleon's plan and assuming the ofIew:;Ìre. Other 
hopes also proved delusiye. South Germany identified itself 
complete1y with the north so far as tl1e war was concerned. The 
proposed alliances with Denmark, Austria, and Italy depended 
for their _signatures upon preliminary French successes. On Den- 
Inark's part there was no lack of inclination to invade Schleswig- 
IIolstCIC1 and other rl'ussian territory as well, but there still ex- 
isted so vivid a recollection of the Q
periences of 1864 that the 
government could not venture to ãCt until 40,000 French troops 
appeared, and genuine Napoleonic deeds of arms were reported 
from the theatre of war; but troops for the North and Daltic 
seas could not wen bo spared w bere soldiers were so scarce, 
and Napoleonic deeds of arms were wholly lacking. In Austria, 
where an alliance with France had been in neO"otiation e\'er since 
ö 
the meeting of the two emperor8 in Salzburg in 18G7, the opinion 
prevailed that the occasion for war had been badly chosen; ne\'- 
Clthcless the war party, which had been strengthened by Beust's 
intrigues inspired by his })atred of ni
marck, thought the oppor- 
tunity of humiliating Prussia and rehabilitating the IIapsburgs in 
their old position too precious to be lost; and hence tho prom- 
ise was given that preparations should be at once begun, and on 
their completion, in t}JC B10nth of September, war decJareJ and an 
invasion of Germany undertaken. .A formal treaty of alliance 
between France and Austria had already been drawn np in St. 
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Clouù, and simply awaited ratification. nut t]1is plan was nc\"cr 
carried uut, fur .Austria cuuld Hut mut-ilile 80 rapidly as IJrus:-;ia, 
and before cverything wa
 ready the tempter of 81. Cloud was 
s"lfe behind bolts and bars. Italy was in the peculiar position of 
bcin'" the all y of both Fr:lnce and Prussia. To the funnel' she 
:"") 
owed the possession of Lombardy, while to t]lC latter she was 
indebted for Venetia; con
equently une woul(l ha,'e !'uppo3ed 
that she was almost ol)ligcd to l"('main neutral. ...\nd yet it seems 
that the kinO', with a cow,iderablr party of generals and states- 
men, could luwe been won for .Napoleon, if the lattcr had been 
willinO' to abandon to them I 
ome as the P rice of their assistance. 
:"") 
Nothing less than this would have overcome the parliamentary 
opposition to a French alliance. But 
apolcon, in whose pro- 
gramme the Pope aud the Jesuits played so important a part, 
would not consent. Accordingly, Italy remained neutral, anù 
waited for a favorable opportunity to help herself. So far as 
results are concerned, the e\'ent
 of I t)uG were repeated, Italy 
reaping the benefit of Prussian victories. 
Acco1'llingly, France remained isolated. .Alone she ha(l begun 
the war, and alone she must end it. The fine speeches of the 
Frencl. diplomats, and the journey of Thiel's later to London, St. 
Pctergbnrg, Vienna, and Florence, wrought no change in this }'e- 
spect. Every state warmly advocated neutrality, ]lOWe\'er lax 
SOIllP of them were in the fulfilment of their neutral obligations 
-Iike England anù the lìnitcd btatcs, which furnished th(' 
French ship
 with coal, and in the second 
tage of the war sold 
the French army the arms without which the governing powers 
could not ha,'e pro
ecuted the war. The Spanish government, 
forbidden by Grarnont to insist upon its IIohenzollern candidate, 
dishonorably submitted to Frcnch dictation. Prince Leopold's 
resig-nation was accepted as final; and Prim, now minister-pre"i- 
dent, began to look about him for a new candidate. Germany 
also ('ntered upon the war without an ally, and shc haJ canse to 
consider herself fortunate in Laving none. In 1814 and 1815 1 
although she had borne the brunt of the conflict, !'he had received 
the jackal's sharc of the l)oot}, "hile her wi
est and mo:,t impor- 
tant recommenaations and requests had been treated "\S so nl\1ch 
waste paper. In 1 
7u Germany W:1S strong cnou
b alonc to un- 
dertake the fig-ht with France: and if victorious I'he would al
o 
be 
trong' enough to disregard thc officious rccomm('ndation
 of 
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tllC tender - he:utc{l orothers of cllarity-in-otlJCr-lllen's-afIair!", in 
London and elsewhere, and dictate a peace at her own pleasure, 
without consulting other interests than her own. But it was 
also fortunate for Germany that she had Rome one to cover hel. 
rear, and make it possible for her ahnost completely to Rtrip her 
eastern provinces of troops anù concentrate her whule force at 
the scat of war. That which kept .Austria's sword in its sheath, 
and perhaps the swords of some other countries too, was Emperor 
Alexander's announcement, at the beginning of the war, that he 
would remain neutral as long as the other powers did the same, 
but that, in case a third power interfered on the side of France, 
he would abandon his neutrality and act as Prussia's ally. By 
n1eans of this resolute attitude on the part of the Uussian emper- 
or the war was localized and pre\rented from becoming European. 
In case Austria should be induced by any untoward turn of events 
to l1larch her troops into Germany, the Russians would in\rade 
Austria, and employ the opportunity to take revenge for 1854. 
At the end of the war (February 27th, 1871), in a tele
ram to 
Eluperor Alexander, I\:ing \Villimn expressed himself as followR : 
"Prussia will never forget that it is owing to you that the war 
did not assume the 111uSt extreme dimensions." 
Like the Prnssian king, the French emperor undertook in per- 
son the chief command of all hiR troops. General Lebæuf, the 
111inister of war, was appointed chief of staff. July 23d Napoleon 
intrusted the regency to the emprc
s for the period of his absence 
frOln Paris; and on the 24th she set out for Cherboln'
, to inspect 
the fleet commanded by Vice-admiral Count Bouet-\"îl1aumez, ue- 
fore its departure for the North anù Baltic seas, and dismiss it 
\vith a proclamation. On the 28th Napoleon, accompanied by 
his son, left for 
letz, to aSSllme command of the army. The 
proclamation to the " Army of the Rhine," far frOlll breathing 
the old confidence of victory, held in view" a long and toilsome 
war." The army consisted of eight corps. Of these, the 1st., 
under l\larshal l\Iac
Iahon, was stationed at Strasburg; the 2<1, 
under General Frossard, at St. _AvoId; the 3ù, under 
Iarshal lla- 
laine, at 1\let7.; the 4th, under General L
dmiranlt, at Diedenho- 
fen (Thionville); tlw 5th, nnder General Failly, at Bitsch; the 
6th, under 
Iarshal Can robert, in the camp at ChftJons; the 7tll, 
unùer General Felix Douay, at Relfort; the 8th-the Imperial 
Guard - under General Bourbaki, at Nancy. Accordingly, the 
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.Frellch forc'cs wcn
 divided intu two 
rUllp
, the larger st:1tÌullec1 
on the ')lo
e1le, :mtl the !'Illallcr in __\lsa'. To the lattcr bclonf!cd 
tlH' ] st ami 7th ('orps, both of whieh were placell 1111<ler the COIll- 
Illanù of 
Iarshal Mac: 
IallOll, with or<lers tu prC\'ent the crown 
princc's army from cntering AI
ace. The lar
cr group comprised 

he 2J, 
J, antl Hh corp
, the 2ù Lcin
 pusheù forwarù as ac1- 
vance 
llard. The Gth and 8th wcre to have formed the rescn'e; 
but the grcatly snperior nUlnocrs vf l>rince Frederic Charlcs and 
Steinmctz, who were aù,-ancing again
t this larger group, nccessi- 
tateù the immediate bringing of those corps to the fl.ont. The 
connrction between the two groups was to be maintaineJ Ly the 
5th corps, stationeù at Hitsch. 
Hkirmishing of the mhrallced posts and collisions Lctwcen re- 
connoitring" parties began on the 1 ütll of July. The mo:;t impor- 
tant of these minor cngagC:lllcnts was that at Daarbl'ücken, on the 
2<1 of .August. One thous:luc1 Germans (one battalion of fusiliel's 
anù three squadrons uf uhlans), under Lieutenant-colonel von Pc",- 
tel, were stationcd at that place. In orùer to infonTI l1Ïmse1f of 
the encmy's strength and Rend the impatient Parisians news of 
victory, Xapoleon on1ered General Fros
ard's corp
 to advance. 
thus hrinf!ing about the so-called battle of 
aarorücken,,, here 
1000 l}russians were attackeù Ly :JO,OOO Frc-'nchmen. Kapolcou, 
with his son, was prt's('nt at the a('tioll, wishing to convince him- 
sclf vf the supl'riority of the chassl'pots an<l t110 l'ffl'etivene
s of 
the mitraillCllS(,,'l. The French, occupyin
 the hcights of Spichc:rn, 
on the left siùe of the Saar ,raIlc'y, opcned fire upon Saarbrücken 
:U1Ù its occupant:" from twenty-thl'ee guns, simultaneously advan- 
cing against the unfortified town. After a resistance of three 
hours the Prll
sians withdrew to the right bank of the river, and, 
leaving- a force to occupy the opposite town of St. Johann and 
the railroad station at that pl:lCc, bh'ouackcd four or fi\"e milc!; 
away toward the north-west. 
roward evening General Fro;:,...an1 
entered Saarbrücken, but withdrew again to the hei
ht
 without 
attempting a pur
nit. In this engagcment, which" as principally 
an artillcry aetion, the Prussians lost four ofiicers and 
e\"enty- 
nine Jllen, and the French 
ix oflicers and eio'hh" men. :K cws ;)f 

 J 
the victory was at once tle
patched tv Pari
, the emperor's tc:l<,- 
gram to .Eugcnie 
pcakiI1g of the young prince':; "baptisln of 
tirc:," and extolling his coolncss and pre
ence of mind. 'rhe PrCRS 
teemed with fantastic compositions, imagining the army of the 
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HJ.illc all't'at1y befure t}1e gates of 
Iayence, and greeting this 
glol'iou
 feat of arms as uJhe sign of a new epoch." 
This triumph was brief. .Augnst 4th the crown prince crossed 
the French frontier amI attacked the town of"\V eissenbnrg, on the 
little riyer Lauter. 
IacL\Iahon's a<h'ancc-gnard, General Abel 
Douay's division, consisting of cleven battalions and four bat- 
teries, held the town and the strongly fortified Geisberg-. "\Vcis- 
senLnrg was 
mccessflllly carried Ly Prussian and TIavarian bat. 
talions combined, and the Geisberg by sixteen battalions of Prns- 
sians alone. General Douay fell in the figllt. The French lo
s 
was 1200 dead and wounded, and 1000 unwounded prisoners, of 
wh01n thirty were officers. The remainder of the defeated forces 
escaped to \Vürth. The German loss was ninety-one officers and 
1460 men. ..Augu
t 5th 
Iac
Iahon with his corps took up his 
position at\Yürth, fortifying the heights westward fron1 Sauer- 
bach, together ,,,ith the dllages of Froschweiler and Elsasshausen, 
in the intention of rneetiug at that place the advancing columns 
of the crOWD prince, whose attack he expected on the 7th. To 
strengthen his nrmy sufficiently for the task required of it he en- 
deavored to bring up General Felix Donay's corps frOJn BeHort 
and )Iühlhausen, and that of General FaUly from Ditseh ; but only 
one division of the fonnel' arrived in time, and a division of the 
latter which was sent to his support did not reach the neighbor- 
hood of the battle-ficld until the evening of the 6th, in time to 
afford a partial protection on the retreat. Consequently, 
Iac- 

Iahon was left with not 1110re than 45,000 men to face the crown 
prince's whole army. It was the prince's intention to delh'cr a 
decisive battle on the 7th, as he could not undertake a concentric 
attack with all fi\'e corps before that time; but on the morning 
of the 6th the ;uh'ance gnard of the 5th corps became involved in 
a sharp action with the enemy at \Yürth, while the II tll corps on 
the left and a Dm-arian corps on the right also came into collision 
with th.e French on the two wings. There was, accordingly, no 
choice left but to continue the battle and concentrate as llumy 
troops as possil>le at the threatene{l points. In this way frOlu a 
nlere skirmii-ih of the advance guard resulted the decisive battle 
of \Vörtb. 'Vith the exception of the Dadish division every 
corps ultimately took part in the l>attle. After \Vürth itself had 
been canied , the fi(J'htino' was most severe around the fortified 
ð 
 
village of Frosch weiler. This was finany taken? and a desperate 
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('llargc of the French cnira!'siers repulsed. Thereupon 
fac
la' 
h0u's army Lrøkc and fled in wild confusion, some toward the 
passe
 of the V o!-'
e
, othcrs to Strasbur
 or nitseh. The fugi. 
tives were l'l1er
eticallr folio" eò, the pursuit continuing throuf{h 
the followin
 day. The trophies of victory were numerous anù 
valuable: 200 oflker
 and DOOO men prisoners, 0110 e:lf{le, f')ur 
'I'm'co Lallncrs, twenty - eight cannon, five '1nilrailleuse.l?, twcnty- 
three "agons full of arms, 123 other wagons, 1lü3 horse<::, and 
the army-chest with 

2,uOO francs in golù. The French lost 
(j000 d<.'aù and \\ ounùeù; the German lo
s was .!t;!) officers and 
10,153 men-a lo
s greater than that of 
acluwa. On tho battle- 
fielJ, wbcre the victorious army bivouackeJ, went up that night 
from thousand
 of ,'oices all(I hundreds of in
truments the hymn 
".ll'"un du:nl,:ct aUe Gott." )rac
rahon, with about 15,000 of his 
dcfc,tted troops, reached Zabern on the morning of the 7th, and 
set out thence for Chftlon
, whither Generals Douay and Failly 
were also directed to lead thei
 forces. ..\ new army was to he 
furmcd at that point. and northern Alsace was abandoned to the 
crown prince's victorious troops. The Daùish division received 
orùers to march a.
ainst Strasburg, and by the üth tho w holc 
corps was aH
elnbled Lefore that city, IIë'g"enan having Lecn taken 
ùy the cavalry on the war. General Uhrich, of Pfa17burg, the 
COmnlaIHlant, \\ as 
llmmoned to 
lll'rcnder, and on his refusal 
preparations for a sie
e were made, a regular 
icge corps being 
formeù fron1 tho naJish division, a Pnls5ian reSCf\'e division, and 
the !fardcla lid il'cltr divi
iolJ, and pJaccd malcr the command of 
General \Yerc.!L'r. \\ïth the remainder of the thinl army the 
crown princo left \Yörth on the 8th uf 
\.ugust, marchc(I t11rollg-h 
t he unguarded passcs of the ,r o
ges, find entered Nancy on tho 
llJth. On the way the \Vii.rtemberg- troops tuok tho small for- 
tressûs of Lichtenburg and Liitzelstein, and the navarians )far:,a1, 
while detachments wero left bellind to blocl\:ac1e Hitsch and Pfalz- 
bUl'.
. .At Kancy the princc l'('
tec.l for a few clays ancl \\ aitecl for 
tlf'{\i
ive ncws from the :Saar :l1Hl 
ros('IIl'. 

\. second victory was won on the Gth l\f A llgllst at 
picJ1Crn. 
Like tho Lattle of \YÖrth, this action wa
 not tho result of a 

tratcgical combination, hut rathcr of a mi!-'llIa1crstanding. Ac- 
cordin
 to 
1()ltke's plan FI.o
sard's ('orp
, which was f,tationed on 
t he hei
llts of f'pichern, \\ as to 1e furced to beat a retreat by a 

il1lultaneou
 J1)OH
IlJ(,Bt of the fir=--t :HllI :-,ccond armies threatening' 
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the French position in the rear at Forbach and Saargen1ünd. In 
case the French lnade a stand, they werc to be overwhelmed by 
wei
ht of number
. On the morning; of .Augnst Gth, when Generals 
Kameke and Illieinbaben with troop
 from tllC first and second 
armies arrived in the neighborhood of Saarbrücken, they were led 
by the reports of thcir reconnoitring parties to snppose that Fros- 
sanl was alreatly in full retreat. 'Yishing to inflict upon t]lC retir- 
ing foe as much ùamage as possible, they at once attacked, driv- 
ing- the French outposts back to the steep and woody hcights of 
Spiehern, w here they for the first time ascertained that Frossanl's 
\\' hule corps was before thmn. IIo]ding it irreconcilable with 
their honor to yield ground which had once been won and rc- 
treat across the Saar, they continued the unevcn COIn bat, a single 
division Inaintaining the battle for four hours against three divis- 
ions of the foe, with numerous artillery and an extraordinarily fa- 
,oOl'able situation. After three o'clock other divisions of both the 
German armies began little Ly little to reach the field of battle, 
:
ttracted by the thunder of the cannonading, so that finally 27,000 
(
e'rmans were 111atched against 40,000 French. Sonle batta1ions 
at length succeeded in gaining a footing on the heights and plant- 
in
 twelve gnns there. The resolution and endurance of the Ger- 
man soldiers was almost unexampled. The Brandenburger gren- 

Jier regiment alone lost thirty-fixe officers and 771 nll
n. .After 
the heights had been won Glümer's division advanced against the 
French left wing, defeated it, and threatened the enemy's line of 
retreat. Thereupon the French retired, the l1lovement here and 
there degenerating into actual flight. As the Forhacl} road was 
already occupied by the enemy, Frossard fell back on 
Ietz by 
way of Saal'gelnünJ. Bazaine, who, although not lllore than 
scven or eight n1Ïles frOll1 the field of battle, had lnadc no at- 
tempt to corne to Frossard'g assistance, led his corps to the SaIne 
place. In this battle, owing to the unfavorable nature of the 
ground, the losses of the conquerors we're heavier than those of 
the conquered. The Germans had 223 officers and 4G48 men 
dead, wounded, and lnissing; while the Fre'nc1J, according to their 
own reports, lost 24D officers and :1829 ll1cn, 2000 of WhOlll were 
taken prisoner
. August 7th the victors continued t1lCir forward 
Jnarch, capturing great stores uf provisions in Forbach. On the 
9th St. AvolJ was t:lkcu, and foraging parties advanccJ almost to 

letz. 
Iarching through thc Hhcnish Palatinate', part of rril1co 
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Frederic Charles's army directed it
 conr
e toward 
rctz by way 
of SaarLrü('ken, awl part through Saarg'emülHl On receipt of 
the lIC":s .)f the victory thc king left 
la) enee, ani vin
 at 
:)(lar- 
Lrückcn on the uth and 
t. Avolù on tllC 11 tho Here he issued 
a proclamation to tlae French pcople to the effect that he wa
 
"<'ging "ar :wainst soldiers and not citizens, and that the latter 
should not Le mole
teù in per!5011 or property so long as tLey 
wcre 
uiJty of 110 ho
tilities toward the German troops. 
J n the imperial head-quarters at 
Ietz the greate:st consterna- 
tion pre\'ailed. In the iirst momcnt of alal"lll it \\'a.,;; decided that 
the \\'1101e arm)' should fall Lad
 on Chfduns, }earin
 a 
arrisoll 
of unly 
O,OOO men in 
Ietz, and that the emp
ror shuuld return 
to rari
. Other counsels, Ilo\\"c\"cr, sOvn prcn1Ïle<.1, and it wa
 de- 
Cilk<.1 to concentrate fivc :u'my cOll>s on the rig-ht bank of the 
)Iosclle, at 
Ietz, :lud to forlll a seconù army, consisting of four 
COI'p
, UlHlel' 
Iac:\Iahon's command, in the camp at ChâlonC). The 
fir
t line of defence on thc UIJine anù Saa.r hall-Leen abandoned, 
and France \\ as to be defended on the 1[o
e1le. By this deci
ion 
Abace and Lorraine were surrenùereù tu the foe at the ,'cry out- 
set. Everything now ccntrrd on the banks of the 'loseJle. Paris, 
in the rery 1Hilbt of it:; wild intoxication of imagincd yictory, was 
terribly un
leccÍ\ ed by the lJe\\ 
 of Al1
nst Gth. The opposition 
ill the lower house f'poke openly of the illcapacity of the emperor, 
the nccc
sity of llis 
lllTcllder of the chief command, and e\'en of 
his aLdication. [n thc e
citclJ1l'llt of tlw moment sume one :LlI- 
ulinistered tv Granlont a bvx on ihe car, and Ul1i\"ier narro\\ Iy 
escaped a like inùi
nit)'. 1\ rute of censure ag-aill
t the mini:-:try 
fnr their deficit'ut pn'parations was IllUVe(1 all(l carried, whereupon 
tite Cr:mwnt-Ol1ivicr minbtry rcsigned, and on the loth a purely 
I ;onaparti
t caLiuct wa
 formcd, with Count ralikao (( ;eneral 

llInt:lllbalJ) as prC':"idcnt. Undel' such condition:-; the' rctention 
of the ehief cOll;maIHI, with its cOIl
('C]uent rc
ponsiLility before 
all thc world for the defeats of his mar:-,hals and gellel'al
, haà 
no farther attraetiuns for the cmpernr. ..Allgn
t !)th he 1"C- 

ig-nl'a ]ti
 position as comrnalldel' - in - chief. and appoinh\d 

Iar=,ha.l Da.laine as his 
uc 'c

or, while LeLu.'uf at thc same' timL 
\\ it lldrew fl',)m the dil'ccti,m of thp 
tatr. The \\ lwle cnel"fl"\, of 

. 
t hp go\'crnment wa::, now dil"ected toward the strengtlu.uing of 
Franf'f"S in
umcient miJitary organization. 
 ew lcvic:::, wcrc caIIpd 
intu the field, l'ulUpri
ill
 all ulHuarrieJ mell between tLe agc
 of 
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twenty-five and thirty not already enrolled in the garlic 1nobile; 
the project of 
endillg troops to the Baltic was dcfinitely aban- 
doneù, and even the solùiers stationed in the States of the Church 
for the protection of the Pope were recalled, leaving Pius to his 
fate and the discretion of the Italian government. The provis- 
ioning of Paris was .pushed forward with all speed, and the Ger- 
ßlans resident in France, w huse departure had been prevented at 
the outbreak of the war, were now expelled with circumstances of 
indefensible brutality. The maritime operations, not being sup- 
portcd by landing; troops, were attended with small success. The 
entrances to the German llarbors wcre ,,"cll guardèd by batteries 
and torpedoes, so that the French fleet coulù accomplish nothing 
farther than a couple of 1110nths' blockade and the capture of a 
few lllCrchantmen. One division of the fleet, under Vice-admiral 
Douet-ViIJaumcz, had sailed for the Baltic in July; a second, nn- 
ùer Vicc-admiral Fourichon, was despatched to the North Sea in 
. August; and a tJlird foBowed the second in October. 'Vith the 
exception of a couple of insignificant actions at lIidùensee anù 
Danzig, on the 17th and 21st of August, nothing worth mention 
in the way of naval operations occurred, and the fleets returned 
hOllle. 
In the German lwad - quarters, which had been at St. AvoId 
since the 11th of August, it was resoh-ed in SOlne way to make 
Dazaine's army harmless, either by shutting him up in 
Ietz or 
hy pushing hiIll northward to the Bclgian frontier. 'Vith this 
enù in view, the first army, unùer General Steinmetz, was to ta1\:0 
up a position on the right bank of the ßlo
elle, and hold the French 
troops there as long as po
sible, preventing thmn froin attacking 
the Gern1ans in their passage of the ri \'er above 
Ietz. In the IHean 
tiTHe by forced Il1arches the :5econd army, nnder Prince Frederic 
CharIes, was to cross the river at N oyéant and Pont-à-
Iousson, 
where the bridges had not been dcstroyed, anticipate any attempt 
011 the part of the French tu retreat by occupying the road to 
V cl'ùun, and huld thc}n in check before l\Ietz until all the corps of 
the first and second armies were on the left Lank of the l\Ioselle, 
in position to undertake a decisive battle. The task was a difl1cult 
one, and it was questionable whether all the parts of the various 
corps could accomplish the long l11arch ffOln St. AvoId to the 
Verdun road in time to effect the desired result. All depended 
upon what course ßazaine might couclutle to pursue, and tbe en.. 
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crgy with w}lich he c
ecuted his plauR. It wa
 llis purpoRe to 
leave )Ietz with the field nrmy and join 
Iac
Iahon at Châlon
. 
Thcre would then be 3UO,000 French at that place to block thc 
(;erman march to l'ari
. In that event thc lìermans woulù have 
to leavc 60,000 men Lefore :Metz-which was adequately provis- 
ioneò for a small garrison-and Diedcnhofen, and would not have 
cnough left to venture an attack on the united and w('I1-intrenched 
annirs 
t Châlons. .Aceonlingly, the union of those two armicR 
must be pre,.enteù :it any price, and Hazaille Le attacked before 
Metz. The cxecu1 iun of t his plan led to tIJC severe fighting near 
that ('it
'-1he Lattle uf Colomlw
.-Nol1illy (Burny), on the 14th, 
Yionrille un the 16th, and Ura\'elutte on the H3th. On the 14th, 
uefore the fig-hting l'e
:m, '\apoleon, with his son, Icft 'letz for 
Chtllons Ly way of Yerdnl1. 
Bazaine made the grcat mIstake of not carrying out \\ ith sufii- 
cient cnrrgy thc retreat to VerdllIl and Cl1âlollS, which had already 
hcen determined upon on the 12th. On the morning of the 14th 
the order to march was gi,.en. As soon as the advance guard of 
the 7th Prllssian corps perceived this retrograde motion on the 
part of the enemy, supported by the 1st army corp
, which had 
arrived in the very nipk of time, it assnnwfl the oíIensi,.e with the 
object of delaying the purpo
ed retreat. The attack was directed 
against part of the 4th French corps (La(lmirauIt) and tbe 3J 
corp
, commanded hy I)ecaen-\\'ho Ilad taken Ha7aine's place- 
which were Rtill on thc left Lank, the rest of the army h:H'in
 
already cl'o
...ed the ri\"er. The lxlttle lasted frolll half-pa:--t tl1r('{' 
in the afterlloun until ninc o'clock in thc e\'ening, cndillg" in the 
retreat of the enemy to tllC fortifications of 
Ictz. Thc positions 
which he still held at the cnd of the day he evacuated Juring the 
night, withdrawing- altogether behind the protectin
 outer forts. 
The result of this il11pro\"isrd battle \\'a
 s(wh a delay on the part 
of the French that two days later the nermans were able l.ffectu. 
aIly to Lar all farther attempb at retreat. The lo

 on the Gel' 
Ulall side ill the battll\ of Colom bey-Nouilly (Borny) was about 
5000, inchHlill
 
22 ot1ìccl's, while the Fr('nch lo
t 3-t08 mrn :HIll 

oo officers. 
Bazaine di(l not yet perc('i\'r th(' necessity of hastening hi:, 
retreat. On the m:))'nin
 of the 10th all his troops were on th
 
left bank vf th(' .\Iu:,rllc, lIn the road t(l \P<,rdllIl, Lut tIle lack of 

llpplie
 Pl't'\ enÍl'fl allY cOllsiderahle :l..l\'anee. The roads wen 
I!) 
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complctc1y blocked up by tlJC baggage-train, anù that part of the 
army which was following the southern road from Gravelottc to 
Verdun lay encampeù on the plateau of Hczon \'iile and Vionville. 
In this position it was attacked at ten o'clock in the ]llorning of 
the 16th by the 3ù Prnssian army corps-the Brandenburgers,-- 
under General ,'on .Ah'ensleben II., at Vionville. For six whole 
hours thi
 corps, assisted by two cavalry divisions and an infantry 
brigade from the 10th, sustained the struggle against three French 
corps, taking tlw villages of \7Ïonvi1Je and Flavigny, and ùrivin
 

""rossard hack. Somewhat after two o'clock,:'is Canrobert a.l- 
vanced against the German centre, while Ll'bæuf-commauding 
tbe 3d corps in the place of Decarn, who b
Hl been ba(lly wound- 
ed on the 14th-attcmpted to turn the lcft wiug of thc Brandcn- 
burgers and take them in the rear, A.lvcnslebcn, ]l1erc1y to gain 
tinle until re - enforcements should arri\'c, dcspatched llrcdow's 
ca\raIry brigade against Canrobert's hatteries and infantry. The 
cuirassiers and uhlans broke through the hostile ranks, shnttel'ing 
tllCrn so completely that Canrobert's advance was abandoned, the 
}""rench being convinced, furthermore, tlmt such a charge would 
not have been unrl0rtakcn unless the assaulting party had a large 
force behind it. The cavalry who had participated in this daring 
ride into death, üOO in number, were so terribly cut up that of 

ix squadrons only two returned. Soon after this charge, at ha]f- 
past three o'clock, l}rince Frederic Charles arrived upon the Held 
anù assunlCd the eOlnmand. At four o'cloek the IIalloveriaIls 
began to come up on the left wing. The two corps of LeLællf 
and Ladmirault made a new effort to outflank the Germans, and 
:1 warIH action on the heights of Bruville ensued. Again a canll- 
ry clJarge was resorted to. This time it was the Guard dragoon
, 
under Count Brandenburg, who were intrw.;ted with the task. 
They b1'ol\:e their way through the ranks of the opposing infau 
try, but themselves lost almost aU their officers and a large part 
of their men. Then followed a brilliant cavalry engagement be- 
twoon twelve French and six Gcr1l1:
n regin1ents, in which the 
former were dc:feated, relieving the lrft wing frOlll all fartht'r 
attack. Uazaine next attcn1pted to turn the right wing; but re- 
enforcements arrived from the 8th and 9th corps, and the enemy 
was repu}spù. Late on the same evening the Germans in their 
turn u}ade an attack with infantry awl :lrtiJIcry on the French 
cQutre; hut .Dazaiuc ball plautcll fifty-fuur guns tlJCrc, awl no 
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impression could òe made. l
etween nine and ten o'clock, after 
twelve hours of hard fi
hting, darkness put all end to the battle. 
'Yhen the French at length realized tIlC German plan they fought 
with de"perate valor in the attcmpt to brcak through, but the 
nr:l1ldenLur
ers and J lano\"eri:ms on their part maintained their 
pu
ition with unwavering fortitude and daring courage. The 
lo
s on the siùc of the Germans was 711 officers and 15,07ü men, 
while the French reckonc<l their los
es at 87D oflicers amI 10,128 
Illen. TIlC number of (;(,1"I11anS who took part in this battle-on 
the whole the most brilliant of the war-was 60,000, to whOln 
was opposcd double that number of French. 
.Even now, when the danger of bcing shut up in )fctz was so 
immincnt, nazaine made no attempt to break through at all haz- 
anls, uut insteaù, fearing that his communications with the for- 
tress might be broken, drew back his troops toward )[ctz, and 
:tw:1Ítccl the attack of the enemy in a position rendcrcd strong 
both by nature and by art. On the right wing, at St. l
ri\'at, 
stood Canrobcl't; on the left, at St. IIllLert and TIozel'ieullcs, 
Frossanl; in the ccntre, to the right, at 
\manviller:-:, Ladmirault ; 
to thc lcft, at Leipzig and 
Ioscou, Lebæuf; while the Guard 
corps wa
 stationeù behind the centre as a reserve. ]
efore tlICse 
positions on the morning' of the 18th stood sc\'en Gcrman army 
corp
, and by eycning thcy wcre joined by an cighth, the Pomcra- 
lli:lJI. Only the 1st corps was left behinù on the right bank of 
thl' 
Ioselle. Accorùing to ordcr
 frolll llcaù-Cjuarters the Guanls 
and the baxons were to operate rag-ainst 
t. Pri\'at, the 8th anù 
7th corps against Hozcrieulles, anù the Uth, in the centre, against 
Alllanviller
, whilc the 3ù and 10th, which had becn roughly 
Lanùlcd at \TionyilIc, formed the resen.c. The cneIny was to be 
drivcn out of all his position
, forced from the open field back 
to the gnns of \Ietz and into the fortl'l'sR itsclf, anù shut up 
thcre. This was 
Ioltke's plan for thc battle of GravcIotte, the 
first battle in thc war in which a prc-arranged plan was actually 
carricù out. I\:in
 \'ïlliam assumed the ehief command in p('r- 
son. At twelve o'clock the battle began. The üth corp
, ad- 
vancing against Ladmirau1t's position at .Alnanvillers, was at- 
taekcd on th(' right aud left by LebCl'uf and Canrobert, but suc- 
('('('(led toward cvcning in taking the forcmost heights, anù, after 
thp c:1pture of St. Pri\'at h:1<1 laid b:1rr Jlis right wing, forccd Lad- 
mirault to aLandvn Ilis positiun and retire to the fortres
. Ou 
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the left wing the Saxons took the yillage of St. )Iarie-aux-chêncs, 
and attempted to turn Canrobcrt's position, for the purpose of 
falling npon his left flank silllultaneously with the attack of the 
Guards in front. As this 111anæUyre consu1l1ed 1110re time than 
had been expccted, the comlTIander of the Guards, Prince Augus- 
tus of 'Yiirtemberg, undertook an attack in front without wait- 
ing for the completion of the flank Illovement; but his Inen were 
exposed to such a deadly fire in crossing the opcn ground beforc 
the French position, that it becmlle cyident that the assault was 
prematurc, and aftcr suffering terrihle losses it was abandoned. 
];etween six and seven the Saxons reached the desired position, 
::1111 the Guards again advanced to the charge. .Attacked on two 
:-;ides, the yillage was tal,;:en at se'"en o'clock, and Canrobert's 
forces driven back into the city. On the right wing evcrything 
did not work so SIIloOthly as could have been desired. .After 
three unsnccessful attempts the little hamlet of St. IIubert was 
finally taken, but Rozerieulles still relllained in the hands of the 
French; and at sm"en o"clock the btter, assuming the offensive, 
e"en dcscended into the ra\'ine and attempted to scale the 
heights of Gravelotte. They were at length beaten hack by the 
art.iJlery; and the Pomeranian corps, which had just arrÍ\ 7 ed on 
the field, followed up the advantage, carrying all the enemy's 
outlying intrenchmcnts. As darkness fe]], Frossarù was in pos- 
session of his ll1ain positions only, and during the night these 
also were cvacuated. 
It was a brilJiant yictory, and followed by important results. 
Dazainc's army was shut up in the fortress anù among the outly- 
ing forts, and rcndered unavail;l.ble for farther service in tllO fielù. 
The losses of the Frcnch amounted to about 13,000 111cn, includ- 
ing GOO officers; the German loss was 899 officers and 19,2GO 
111Cn, of WhOlll 328 officers and 4909 111en were ]\:i]]cd outright. 
The nUlTIber of eombatants on thc siùc of the French was about 
140,000, on the side of the Gcrmans 178,818, the formcr having 
550, and the lattcr 822 cannon. It 1nnst be rCIl1Cluhered, how- 
cver, that the French occupied a position vcry n11lch of the nat- 
ure oÎ a fortress, which had to be carried by storm, and for the 
Inost part without any protection for the storming partie
. 
This victory was Rrarcf'ly won when new plans were developed 
1..v the strat.egists at G(.rman }H'aù-t]lIartcr
. For the bluekmll' uf 

letz a 
Iege nrm)' was forllled, Ulule!" tIle comlllalltl of !'riuce 
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Frc(]eric Charlr
, consistin
 of Revcn corps, two cavalry divisions, 
1\1I1I1111,'r'S n'
I'r\l' divi:-,ion, and oIlC rescrve f>avalry brigade. G 'H- 
eral SteinlllC'tl. wa=, l"(.lic\'('<.l of his command, fot' reasons which arc 
lIot yet dearly as(>('rtai nc,l (,oarious as acronnt
 may be in other 
r('slwcb, thry yet all a
rce in assigning esscntial insllbm.dination 
toward l)rince Frederic ( 'hartl's as one calise of his removal), and 
appointed governor of I )m.;en. The Guanl corps, the Saxon troops, 
the ah corp
, awl the 1 st and 
d D:n ariall corps were forIncll 
into a new army, the fourth 01' 
Iaas army, the command of which 
was intrusted to \lbert, Crown Prince of 
axony. This army and 
tltat of the erown Pl'ince of Prnssi.1. wcre to carry out the farther 
fi('],l opcration
, under the chief command of King \Yilliam. In 
t he mean time the Prussian cro\\ n prince llad been joined hy the 
Hth army corp
, which had been lcft behind in Silcsia at the be- 
ginning of the war, so that tho two armies together con
isted of 
l'i
ht atHl a half army corps and four cavalry divisions. The 
immelliatc objective of their operations was )Iac
Iahon'8 army 
at Chillon
. This had l>een raißcJ to about 150,000 men, and 
consisted of the 1st, 5th, 7th, and 12th corps-it is charactcr- 
istic of the French or
anization at that time that the üth, 10t1l, 
anù 11 th did not exist-commanded by Gencrals Dncrot, Failly, 
Douay, and Lebrull. Defore any certain information had been 
received rega.rding the cvents before 
Ietz it 11:111 becn resolve,} 
in a conncil of war that the emperor should at once return to 
rari
 anù resnme the go\'ernment, and that )lac
Iahon should 
fo])o\\" ,,-ith the army. The emprc:,
 and COlll1t 1)alikao were 
stl"oll
ðr opposed to the cxecution of this plan, and sent won! 
tu Chèlluns that the cmperor's return would be the signal for 
a revolution in l)aris. .According to them the army was lnore 
necessary for the support of Bazaiue than for the protection 
of thc capita], \\ hich was rendered impregnable by its forts. 
Although )[ac
[ahon did not ::,hare this view, yet, constantly 
llrgrd by Palikao to go to the relief of )[ctz, he set out on 
t he 21st of An
nst from Châlons for Uhcims, accompanied by 
the empcror, who in thi
 whole crisi:i di::,played lamcntable ir- 
),l'
o]ution, wrakne:,,
, and general incflìciency. FrOlll Hhcims be 
marched on the 2-1th to Ucthcl, with the intcJJtion of crossin o ' the 
:"'" 

r.\as at Stenay and there forming ël junction with Hazaine, in 
c'\...e the latter should succeed in breaking out. If the attempt to 
break out failed, then 
Iac
Iahon was to march up the right bank: 
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of the 
Iaas toward 
Ietz, anù elldea'"or to relea
e him frum the 
iron chain in which he was bound. This plan, for which Palikao 
was responsible, was exceedingly hazardous, as it gave the two 
German field armies an opportunity to cut off his communications 
and drive hirn across the Delgian frontier, or force hill1 to engage 
in battle against snperior numbers. For its execution, in which 
respect it resem bled ßazaine's plan of retreat from l\Ietz, the in1- 
portant question was whether ho could reach the l\Iaas in time or 
not. lIe did not reach it, ascertaining on the 27t]} that Stenay 
was already occupied by the Germans. 
August 24th, as soon as 
Iac
lahon's departure from Châlons 
and the direction of his march became known in German head- 
quarters, the third and fourth armies set out with an speed for 
the north, the latter from Verelun and the former from 'Titrr, far- 
ther to the south, in order to prevent Lis junction with ßazaine. 
The plan was to force l\IacJIahon's army up toward the Bel- 
gian frontier, surround it on three sides, and lem"e ]lÍn1 no other 
choice than either to lead his whole army into TIeIgium and be 
disarmed, or, in case he deemed that incompatible with his mili- 
tary honor, to venture a battle against superior numbers, and after 
an honorable struggle f'urrender with all his forces. The Oer- 
luans hastened forward by forced Inarches, the fonrth army on 
tl1C right, t.he third on the lcft. The former gained Stenay be- 
fore the French, rendcring the passage of the l\laas at that point 
impracticable. On the 27th and 29th there was fighting at 
Buganzy, N ouart, and V oncq, and on the 30th Failly's corps was 
surprised at Beaulnont. In the 111ean time the Ba,"arians in the 
third army had driven in Douay's corps, so that l\Iac
Iahon saw 
no better chance of escape than to throw himself with his army 
into tlw neighboring fortress of Sedan. 1Ierc he occupied the 
hills which shut in tllC fortress on three sides, stationing Lebrun's 
corps on the right wing, at Bazeilles; Douay on the left, at Illy 
anù Floing; Ducrot in the centre, at 
IonceUe and Daigny; and 
\VimpfIen in the Garenne forest, as resef\"c. The last-nmned gen- 
el'a1 had been appointed in place of General Failly, who had just 
been removed on account of his conduct on the 6th of Augu!'t. 
August 31st the Germans ad\yanccd against Sedan in order to 
encircle it with the iron ring of their unyielding troops. The at
 
tack on t]le cast side, at BazeiIlcs and Balan, was committed to 
the 1st Bavarian corp
, supported in the rear hy the 4th Prussian, 
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and on the Icft 11) tlae 
(l navarian. Th. 5th and 11 th curps 
"cre to carry the position;:; on thc wcst awl north-wc
t, while the 
Saxons and the Guards were to advance in the centre. The '\
ür- 
tClllber". divi
ioll was detailed to watch the fortress of 
rcziè1"(:i 
;-1 
and rendcr any assistancc from that side impos"iLle. The Gtlt 
corps was btationcd f31ther west, at ...\ttiguy, in ordcr to block 

Iac
Iahon'8 way in case he escapcd westward. The battlc 1Je- 
gan bctwccn four and fivc o'clock in the n10rning of September 
1 st, at. the village of Bazcille
. After the sevcrest fip;hting-thc 

Iarincs, probably the best soldicrs in the French army, wcre sta- 
tioncd at this point-for sevcral hours, in which the vil1agers 
thcmsch.cs took part, the Bavarians, 
Uppoltc<l by the 4th curp
, 
finally took the place by storm. ,At three u'clock in the after- 
noon Dalan waR al
o takcn, and toward cvening thc Ua,":u'ians 
stooù before thc gates of Scdan. On theil' ri
IJt the Saxons and 
the Guards had taken the villagcs in the vallcy and stormed the 
hC'ights on the uther sidc, while to the north-west the victors uf 
'Veisscnburg and \Vörth 11a<1 captured heights and villages, and 
repulse<l numerous char
cs of the French c:n"alry. From all 
sides the defeatcd troops flocked into the narrow space betwecn 
Sedan and the forest of Garenne. The German artillcry, COIn- 
mawling the whok' circle, was in a favorable positÌon to hurl 
dt'at h and destruction into this dc!'pairinfr Blob anù com pel an 
unconditional surrendcr. Somctime after fonr o'clock in the 
aftcrnoon bombshcl1s fell into the town and set sorne houses on 
firc, and each momcnt the situation of the Frcnch troops became 
more untenable. 
At length the empcror, seeing" that farther re
istallce was hope- 
le!'
, planted a flag of truce on the waUs of the fortress and sent 
Gencral Rcille to I{ing 'YilIiam to offer him hi
 S\\ ont The 
king accepted it, on condition that the Frcnch army should lay 
down its arms. That evcning, in })oncl1(,I"Y, Bismarck and 
ro)tk(' 
met General \VimpfIcn-who, since sC"cn o'clock in the morning', 
w hen 
rac 'Iahon waR "onnded Ly the cxplosion of a sheIl, lla(! 
Il<'lcl the chief com malHI-to negotiate regarùing the capitulation. 
()n the folluwing 1Il0rnin
 Napoleon had a mccting with Bismarck 
at the same place, in the hopc of securing bctÌf'r conùitiuns. The 
capitulation was finally concluded in the cour:,e of the n10rning 
of the 
J. .\t one o'clock in the aftl'I1100n of the same day took 
place the mecting between Napolcon an<l King 'YiJIiam, anù on 
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the following ùay Napoleon set out as prisoner of war for the 
palace of \Yilhclmshühe, Ileal' Ca:-:.sel. The trophies of the victory 
consisted of one ea
le, two c()lol'
, 419 ficld guns and 'Jnitraillcuses, 
13ü pieces qf fortification ordnance, 1072 wheeled vehicles of all 
sorts, GG,OOO stand of arms, GOOO sen"iceaLle horses, 83,000 pris- 
oners from the capitulation (including :àlarshal Mac
lahon, forty 
generals, 230 staff officers, and 2595 officers of the line), 21,000 
nnwounded prisoners taken in the battle, and-as the telegraph 
reported - vue cmpcror. Fourteen thousand French had Leen 
wounded in the battle, 3000 killed, and 3000 had escaped to 
Belgium and ueen disarm cd. Accordingly, the whole strength 
of 
Iac)Iahon's army, which had thus been utterly annihilated, 
was 124,000 men. The prisonel'
 were transported to Germany, 
and placed nnder nlilital'Y guard at various places. The officers 
wcre allowed to return to France on gi\"ing a written prornise not 
to serve against Gern1any during the remainder of the war. Five 
hundred oflìcers signed sneh a pledge; but all did not keep their 
word, sonlC, like Generals Ducrot and Cambriels, escaping on the 
way. The German loss in dead and wounded was 460 officers 
and 8500 Illen. 
The rejoicing of the Gern1an army was unbounded. Nothing 
seemed any longer impossible. In eyery corner of Germany 
there was a nlighty outburst of enthusiasm when the telegraph 
brought the news," Emperor and army taken," and the con- 
fidence in the ability of the German leaders was unlimited. For- 
cign countries were filled with astonishment, and those which 
had had some thought of taking part in the war now becmne as 
peaceful as though they themselves had luet with a Sedan. Sep- 
tember 2d IGng 'Villiam made the round of his troops, and the 
nnanimous cry of the soldiers was, "To Paris!" An hour after 
the conclusion of the capitulation, on the self-san1e day, tho order 
to march was given. On the 3d the troops set forward; and on 
the 1 üth six and a ha1f army eorps and three divisions of cav- 
alry, numbering in all 122,661 infantry and 24,325 cavalry, with 
622 guns, stood Lefore the French capital. This army was not 
laro'e enouO'h to bloc1\:ade such an enormous cit r , and at the same 
o 
 J 
time repulse any l'elicf armies \\' hich n1Íght Le formed, and ac- 
cordingly in the next few wecJ\.s the two corp:s which had been 
left behind at Sedan-the 17th infantry division, under the Grand- 
duke of I\Iecklenburg, and a gurcZelundwelt1. division-were also 
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brought up; FO that on tho 21 st of October the total 4rength of 
the Llockadin
 army was nine anù a half corps and four division:; 
of cavalry, nllJllberin.
 in all 
u
,030 infantry and 33,794 cavalry, 
with 898 O'lIn
. The tl1Írd arm\", under the Crown Prince of 

 
 
Prussia, guardeù the southern half-circle; and the fourth army, 
under the Crown Prince of 
axony, the northern, the lines of 
each cxtcnding from the 
Ia1'ne to the Seine. Only onc nlÌshap 
occurred on the roaù to Paris. On the 9th of Septelnuer, after 
the capitulation had bcen signed, the citadel of L.lon was blown 
into the ail' by a French non-commi::;sioned officer, with the result 
that 100 Germans and -100 Frl'nch were killed or wounded. 
On their ani\ al before Paris the nerman armies found the 
imperial governmcnt already overthrown, to the inevitahle pro- 
traetion of the war. l'a]ikao':; Inini
t1'Y had kept the chambers 
and the people in complete ignorance in rcg-ani to the fighting 
before 'letL; and its results, for wceks maintaining thelnsclves un 
lies; and it was not until the 3d of Septembcr, when all the for- 
eign papcrs \\ ere full of Sedan, that they found themselves com- 
pcllcd, both in the chambers and in a proclamation to the pcople, 
to acknowled
e that Hazaine had been defcated and shut np in 

Il.tz, 
Iac
lahon's army had capitulatcd at 5cdan, and the emper- 
or was a pri::;oncr. J nIcs Favre, in the 10wcr hOll!'e, at once moved 
the deposition of Xapoleon and his dynasty, and the cstablish- 
1l1cnt of a provi::;ional go\'crnmcnt. The ministry, on the other 
haIH1, a::;lcd for the formation of a committee of government and 
defcnce, consisting of fi\"e mcmberg, and the appointment of Pali- 
kao as governor - general. The:->e UlCasurcs were to come to a 
discussion in the sittin
 of Septelllber 4th, at five P.:\I.; but, as 
on the 24th of February, 1848, at the time appointcd the hall 
was full of working-men and soldiers demanding the deposition 
of the empcror and the proclamation of a republic. In at ease 
in such a company as thi:" the ministers ana tI
e mClnbers of the 
Hight hurried off. Gambetta proclaimed the Xapoleon family 
(lcth1'oned in perpetuity. Thcn arose a gencral cry, ,. To the City 
IIall 
" and, escorted by thou
and
, the members of the Left madp 
their way thithcr. The empress had fled from the Tuilerics at 
one o'clock on the game day. 
he reached in safety the little 
coast to" n of Deanville, and on the üth of 
eptcmLer was landcd 
on the Engli
h coast. There 
he Inet her son, who had parted 
from his father on the way frolll Châlons to Sedan and journeyed 
19* 
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to England by way of Belgium. Both of them took up their 
residence at Chislehurst, in the neighborhood of London, where 
they were joined by Napoleon on the 20th of 
Iarch, 1871, after 
the close of the war; and there the ex-cmperor died, on the Ðth 
of January, 1873. 
The provisional goverll1nent in the City IIall assumed the offi- 
cial title of "The Government of National Defence." It had been 
set up by the radical delegates representing the city of Paris, and 
its members were chosen wholly from their number. The names 
of the cle\-en melnbers of this government were: Favre, Gmnbetta, 
Simon, Picard, Pelletan, Cremieux, Ferry, GJais-Bizoin, Emanuel 
Arago, Garuier-Pagès, and ltochefort. To his honor Thiel's, who 
had been offered a seat in this body, declined. General Trochu 
was named president, and at the SaIne time governor-general of 
the capital. Favre was vice - president and minister of foreign 
affairs, and Gmnbetta was minister of the interior. It could not 
be regarded as a legal government, with which negotiations luight 
be opened and treaties concluded, inasmuch as it had been chosen 
by the Parisians only, and hence represented the capital, and not 
the French people at large. Elections for a constitutional assem- 
bly, which could have given this government its sanction or a 
successor, were ordered for October; but the government was not 
in earnest in its endeavors to Lril}
 togetber such a body, nor 
were the times propitious. "The Government of Kational De- 
fence" was l11erely de facto, exercising a sort of dictatorship. 
Proclamations and decrees were issued ad libituln. The republic 
was formally proclaimed, the lower house dissolved, and the sen- 
ate abolished. The Germans still remaining in Paris were com- 
pelled to leave nnder penalty of martial law. 
feasnres were 
taken for fortifying and pro\'isioning the city and calling new 
forces into the fi
ld. In consequence of the enormous influx of 
fugiti\Tes, the population rose to about 2,400,000. Outside of 
the city walls were fifteen forts, as well as defences of other dc- 
scriptions, which were in part provided with heavy nlarine ord- 
nance. The line of defence had a circuit of about thirty milr
, 
and the army defending that line numbered more than 400,000 
n1Cn. The two corps of Generals -Yinoy and Henault, nnmherin
 
about üO,OOO, together with 18,000 marines, formed tbe core of 
the Parisian army. The remainder consisted of 100,000 soldiers 
of the garde mobile frOll1 the neighborin
 departments and 30,000 
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from Paris, with 200,000 or more national guard!-) fron1 the capi- 
tal, all of whom were of vcry doubtful value. In comparison with 
l<ing \\
illialll's thoroughly disciplined troops, they were nothing 
JJlOre than a 5treet moo. But ever)'thin
 connected with the de- 
fence was on such a eolt)
sal scale that a 
icgc of tll(' IHost ardu 
OllS aud tedioll:ì description wa
 to be expected. Notwithstanding 
the enormous number of inhabitants, there was a sufficient supply 
of pro\ isions for l110re than four months, and not for six or eight 
"eeks only, as had been at fir
t snpposed at German Lead-quarters. 
Tu take so wcll-ft)rtified a city hy storm would have been a 
most arduous enterprise c\'en for a fal' 1110re numerous army than 
that of tlH' t;crmalls. The opening 0; au ellerg(.tic bombardment 
required a park of abollt 300 
iege-
un:-;, with the necessary mn- 
llluoition; and as the railroad
, which haù con
ideraLle ùiflìculties 
of one sort :mù another to contend with, were fnlly occupied \..ith 
the transport of additional forces and provisions, this could not 
be set in place before the end of the year. Consequently there 
was 110 other course than to surround the city, completely cutting 
off all communication with the outside world, and reducing it to 
a state of isolation. Paris lllust be cast on its own resources for 
defence and provisions. It soon became evident that there ",oula 
be two modes of opposition to be encountered in the execution 
of this plan: first, sallies of tlw Parisians for the purpose of driv- 
ing back the Lesieger
, breaking throu
h their lines, anù opel'atin
 
in their rear; and seconùly, the formation of pro\'incial armies, 
which were to advance to the relief of the city, ana, in concert 
with the Parisian garrison, compel the Germans to raise the siege. 
The latter mode of opposition was essentially the work of G
Ull- 
betta, w hu on the Gth of October left Paris in a balloon for Tours, 
w here he set up an outside government, assumed the direction of 
the war department in addition to that of the interior, and at last 
exercised a provisional dictatorship. He made every effort to 
arOl1se the national hatred against the Germans and array under 
the Fn'nch banner for the defence of their country all who were 
capahle of bearin
 arms. 1 T n(ler his direction large f,))"ccs wert' 
collpcte(l on the Loire and to the north and west of Paris, and 
finall v the communications of the besieO"ers with (;erlllan \. were 
w 
 w 
thl'eatcneJ. To him, therefore, wa
 due tlw pl'olong-ation of the 
war; and on him al
o re
ts the re
ponsibility fOl' the more Lloody 
character which it nuw assumcd, and the severer nature vf the 
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wounds inflicted on his country. Nothing more than this could 
be achieved, for his generals wcre no match for !\loItke's strategy, 
and their soldiers were scarcely better disciplined than the garde 
mobile in Paris. 
By the 5th of October IGng 'YiIlimn's head-qnarters were in 
Versailles, but before th:1t time some important diplomatic docu- 
ments had been already written, and sOlne oral negotiations had 
taken place. In a circular note of September Gth Favre claimed 
that since the overthrow of tho empire the I\:ing of Prussia had 
no reason for the continuation of hostilities, inasmuch as the pres- 
ent government had not been in favor of the war. At the same 
time he announced tbat if war were forced upon thcm he and his 
colleagues would not prove remiss in its prosecution; they wonld 
throw the whole responsibility for its continuance upon the I{in
 
of Prussia; but, whatever might be the result, not a single foot of 
land nor so much as a solitary stone of a French fortress should 
be surrendered to the Germans. To this document Bislnarck re- 
plied, in his circular note of SeptCluber 13th, that since senate, 
popular reprcsentatÍ\Tes, and Press had almost unanimously pro- 
nounced in fa\'or of the war, it could not be claimed that the 
country had not wisheJ it, and that only the imperial governnlent 
was responsiblc. Furthermore, Germany n1ust expect a war of 
revenge on the part of France, even if she exacted no cession of 
territory and levied no money indc111nity, contenting herself n1ere- 
ly with the glory she had won; this being the case, she must 
considcr her own security, and, by strengthening her boundaries 
on the side toward France, 
eek to renùer more difficult the next 
French attack on Germany, and especially on the hitherto unpro- 
tected south German frontier. As the neutral powers, with the 
exception of Uussia, took part with France, and seemed inclined 
to interfere in any negotiations for peace which 111ight be opened 
between the two belligerents in order to shield France from all 
oppressi\'e conditions, and as Thiel's was at that very time mak- 
ing his European tour for the accomplishment of that result, 
Bismarck issued a second circular note on the 16th of September, 
in which he recommended the p:)wers not to prolong the war by 
cherishing among the French people any hope of intervention, 
since Germany had conducted the war alone and would alone settle 
the terms of peace regardless of any atteD1pted intervention, from 
what
oever source. It was the fixed determination of the Gern1an 
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.)vernment
 and German people, he &1id, to protect nermanv 
a,rrainst French attack., by Letter boundaries, and the fortrc....:;
 of 
Yetz and btrasbnrg, \\ hich in French hand:; had been 
ates of in- 
v
 ,ion const
mtly opcn toward Germany, 1nust come into the po:;- 

n:-..;ion of tbe latter, a transfcr through which they would acquire 
a pnrely defensive character. 
The l'arisian gO\ ernllll'nt \\ JJich 
ince the annihilation of the 
Fr('ncll armies had been 
o drdent an ad\ocate and admirer of 
peace, w
 desirous first of all to ascertain undcr what conditiong 
l\:ill:! \Yilliam would con
ent to a 
u:,pen
ion of ho
tilities. \Yith 
this object Fa\"re reql1e
ted an interview \\ ith ni
marck, and held 
scvcral con\'crsations \\ ith him at FcrrièrL
 on the 19th and:! 1 st 
of 
cptelllher. In thl'
e cOIl\"cr:--ations Fa\TC :l:,sertcd that the 
most to \\ hich France could consent was the payment of a war 
indemnity, and that it could neyer agree to a ccs.....ion of territory. 
Fur the deci
ion of this matter it was nece

ary to eJect a national 
a:-,
emb)y, by which a regular gon:rnment might be set up, and for 
the election of thi
 fi,:)Sembl} a truce of fourteen to twenty-one 
tlays was requisite, and such a truce France accordingly reque
ted. 
Bi
marck replied that a truce was not to the interè
t of Germany 
from a miliL1ry point of view, and could, therefore, be granted 
only on consideration of the surrcnder of the fortresses of 
tra5. 
bllr
. Toul, and ßit.,ch. ....\s the Pari
ian gO\ crnment \\ ould nut 
consent to these condition
, the negotiations were broken off, and 
Favre and the other French diplomats complained in ncw circu- 
lar notc
 of the intcntion of Pru

ia to reduce France to the con- 
dition of a sccond-rate power. The ab:-,unlity and falsity of the 
:(
umption that a country \\ ith 3b,OOO,000 inhabitants, or, in- 
cluding ....\Igeria, 42,000,000, could be reduced to the condition of 
a 
econd-rate power by the ce:;sion of territory containing about 
one and a balf million, wa
 clearly brought ont by Bismarck in 
his despatch of October 1 s1. ..A few weeks later neg-otiation:::, were 
rc
umcd, and this tilnc Thier:" now returned frOlIl hi::. tour of the 
European court:-, appeared in \
er
ailles (Xo\ember 1st) a
 nego- 
tiator. A!rain the quc
tion at issue wa
 a .....u
pension of hostili- 
tie
, to afford an opportunity for the holJin!! of the much-t'llked- 
of c1cctiun
. X ot on1)" \\ ould Gambetta have used this rc
pite of 
ahout foUl' weeks for the collection of ne\\ forces, Thiers even 
demanded permi:-;
ion to provision Pari
 unm01c::!ted; and when 
ni:;marck in a...toni
hmcnt H:--ked \\ lut France ofT
red in return for 
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aU these concessions, he did not he
itate to :mswer-notlJÏnn'. Of 

 
course this brought the negotiations to .m end. The republican 
gO\rernll1ent was childishly defiant, the \'Ïctiln of a sort of crazy 
sense of its own importance. In every WHr where France had 
been the victor she had imposed hard conJitions on IJCr van- 
quished foes, never omitting to exact a cession of territory. Quite 
recently, in the Italian war of 1859, after the victories of l\lag-enta 
and Solferino, she had exacted Íl'om Austria the cession of Lom- 
bardy, and no reasonable human being in all Europe doubted 
that, in case France had corne out victor in the present war, the 
left bank of the Rhine would lJa\'e been lost to Germany. Yet 
France had the impertinence to demand from the foe, so nluch of 
whose territory ::;he had in forn1er centuries appropriated, and 
w horn she had intended in the present war to rob of her finest 
provinces, that she should respect the F.'ench boundaries in their 
full extent, regard French territory as sacred and inviolable, and 
not attempt to win back even those provinces which had origi- 
nally been German. Such arrogant pretensions could be answcred 
only by new defeats. The humiliation must be sti1l1nore severe, 
and Paris mn
t have a still more bitter taste of need before France 
coul<llearn tllat every people, e\'en the French, 111ust pay the pen- 
alty of its sins. 
It was again necessary to resort to argurnents fron1 the can- 
non's 1uouth, and both at Paris and at other points the iron con- 
troversy at once commenced. On the first day of the investment, 
September 19th, the Parisians, nunlbering about 40,000 men, nlade 
a sortie on the side toward Chatillon, but were repulsed by Prus- 
sian and Bavarian troops, and returned to Paris in disgraceful 
flight. The sallies on the 30th of September and the 13th and 
21st of October met with no better success. October 28th the 
French succeeded in taking the feebly garrisoned village of Le 
Bourget, to tlw north of Paris; but on the 30th they were dis- 
10ùged from this position by a division of the Guards. In Paris 
great dissatisfaction prevailed in consequence of these constant 
defeats. Taking advanta
e of this for the purpose of overthrow- 
ing the government and establishing the Commune, the social- 
democrats effected an uprisin
 on the 31st of October and" 1st 
of November, and for a few hours held possession of the City 
IIal!. Hochefort was so seriously compromised in this nlattC'r 
that he had to withdraw frOln the government. The Parisian:-; 
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now rested all theil' hupes Oil the armies of relief which IUlll been 
formed outsiJe, and pa
scd :1. few weeks in quiet, a\\ aiting their 
action. The first attempt to relie\'e the capital wa
 made frOln 
the f.,ic1e of the Loire', where an army corps a
selnLled under tht' 
cUlllmand of General de ]a JIutteronge, and Legan an advance 
frOlll Orleans toward Paris. The 1 st D'lvarÏan corp
, under Gen- 
eral yon del' Tann, '\ïttich's infantry division, and two c
\\'alry 
divisions were sent ont to meet them. On the lOth and 11 tl1 uf 
October the French were beaten at Artenay and other places,. amI 
driven back acro
s the Loire; and on the evening of the 11 th yon 
del' Tann entered Orleans. Leavin
 the Bavarians to hold that 
city, the remaining troop::, were employed to capture Chateandun, 
Chartres, and Dreux, to the north - west of Orleans, and put to 
flight the parties of !Jarde 'llwúile and franctireurs which they 
there encountered. Gambetta, who had joined to himscU 
I. de 
Freycinet, formerly a u1ining engineer, as a sort of adviser in n1Ïli- 
tary matters, calleù out all the men between the ages of twenty- 
fi\'e and forty, organized five new army corps, and established 

pecial chill camps for the instruction of the new recruits. Aftrr 
the defeat at Orleans General de la l\[otteronge was remo\'ed, awl 
Uenel'al .Aurelle de Paladines appointed in his place. The new 
general crossed the Loire with two corps, and directed his march 
toward the road leading fronl J>arÏs to Orleans, with the intention 
of severing the communications of the Ha\"al'ian general. On the 
first news of this lnanæuvre yon del' Tann abandoned Ol.}ean
, 
lc:n'ing his sick behind him, and set out for Paris. .Aftel' an ob- 
stinate engagement with the enemy at Conlmiers, 011 his retrcat, 
November 9th, he finally took up a position at Tonry, thus block- 
ing the road to Paris. Another infantry division was sent from 
"V. ersaillcs to yon del' Tann's :1ssistance, and the united forces 
placc(l under the cOlnmand of the Grand-duke of )Iecklenbllrg. 
Kotwithstanding all Gambetta's ur
ency, General 
\urelle with his 
poorly equipped troops, now numbering four corps, would not 
ventnre an attack upon this forcc, to whose assistance, further- 
more, Prince Frederic Charlc
, with three additional corp
, wa
 
hastening- by forced lnarches. lIe according-Iy intrenched him- 
self before Orleans, and awaitrJ the attack of the Gcrmans there. 
Thi
 scaled the fate of his troops, anù freed the army of invest- 
ment before Paris from all farther dan
er ún that siòe. 
In the mean time great succe
scs had been achieved in the 
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cast-successes important partIy for themselves, and part1y Le. 
cause of the possibility they afforded of new and nlore extellsive 
operations. The fortres
 of TonI capitulated on the 23ù of Sep- 
tember, opening the railroad between Strasburg and Paris. The 
capitulation of Strasburg, the ancient German imperial city, took 
place on the 28th of September. ...\.H a bombardment lasting 
[t.OJu the 24th to the 27th of 
\.ngust had not induced General 
Uhrich to surrender, it became necessary to besiege the city in 
..<'gular form. E\-erything was ready for a general assault, the 
result of which seemeù certain, when the conll11andant finally 
yielded, surrcndering himself, 451 officers, and 17,111 men as 
prisoners of \Val'. The Hews that the city which had oeel1 ac- 
quired by shameful treachery on the 20th of September, 1ü81, 
wa
 once 1l10re German, was received with enthusiastic rejoic- 
ings. F.'om a n1Ïlitary point of view the rapture of 
letz was far 
nlore important than that of Strasburg. There lay the" Army 
of the Hbine," under 1\larshal Bazaiuc, closely shut in by l}rince 
Frederic Charles. Like General Trochu in Paris, Bazaine nlade 
several attempts to break out, but with no better success. The 
nlost important attempt was that of the 31st of August and 1st 
of September, which led to the battle of Noissevi11e. Informed 
of 
lac
lahon's advance toward the 1\laas, Bazaine endeavored to 
break out and form a junction with hiJn, but after an obstinate 
fight his troops were driven back into tbeir position between the 
forts. The later attempts, on the 22d and 27th of September, 
and the 2d and 7th of October, were little l110re than sallies for 
the purpose of elnploying the troops and procuring food and 
forao'e. On leal'nin o ' of the catastro p he of Sedan and the fall 
OJ L) 
of the empire, Bazaine resolved to hold out until the conclusion 
of peace, which he supposed to be close at hand, in the belief 
that, at the head of the only regular army left in France, he 
would be able to play an important part in the reorganization 
which must of necessity ensue. TIut the republican leaders 
showed themseh
es in no hurry to conclude a peace, and the pro- 
visions, which had been intended for a garrison of twenty or 
thirty thousand, and not for an army of almost 200,000, were 
soon exllausted. Through his adjutant, General Boyer, Bazaine 
at length opened negotiations with Dismarck in Versailles, and 
offered (October 14th) to capitulate for himself and his army, 
but not for the fortress and the garrison. This proposal was 
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naturally rejected, and the surrender of the whole force insisted 
on. Oil the 
 all vf UdUÙCl' the la
t raliull
 uf Lrea(l \\ ere di
- 
triLuted, awl on the 2,')th Hazaine opened I1rgotiations with 
Prince Frederic CharIeR. An agreenlCnt was reached on the 

7th, and a Freneh council of war accepted the terms 011 the 
following day. On the 2Dth the city and the forts were sur- 
rendered to the (jcrrnan troops, Three marshaI
- TIazaine, Can- 
robert, and Leh<cuf-ßOOO omcer
, and ahollt 173,000 men, in- 
cluding the 
atiullal GuarJ
 aud the 
ick, were waùe prisoners 
of \far; fifty-three eagles and colorR, 54 1 field-piece
, üû '1ltitrail- 
ltuses, 800 stationary huns, about 300,000 btand of arms, and 
other stores, fell into the hanùs of the enemy, The hi
tory of 
war contaill:i no :-;irnil;u' capitulation. The l\:ing- of Prussia at 
once named the cro\\ n prince find Prince .Fredel'ic Charles field- 
marshals - general, a dignity never enjoyed Lefore by any prince 
of the Prll
sian roval honse, In recoo'nitioH of his services 
J 1") 

Ioltke was at the 
ame time raiseù to the rank of count, while 
a general order of congratulation was issued to the allied German 
armIeS, 
Tlw most important re
ult of this capitulatioll was, that it 
et 
the army of inre:-;tmcnt free for use where its presence was most 
urgently re<]uircù, 'The 2<1 corp
, undel' General Fransecky, 
marcllcd to Pari
 to re-ellforce the army of the Crown Prince of 
Prn:-sia, Of tIle remaining six corps two armies were formed, 
the fir:,t under (;eneral 
Jantcuffel, and the second under l'rince 
Fredt'ric Charle
, earh cOf)sistill
 of three corp
, with one cavalry 
di\'ision. Ùn the 211 of N ovemLer Prince Frederic Charles set 
out fronl 
letz with 49,ô07 infantry, 5000 cavalry, and 2';0 gnns; 
nnd on tlw 14th his :Hh"ance guarù wa
 aLle to participate in tho 
actions on the Loire, The Grand-duke of 
Ierklenburg's troop:-" 
some ùetaclll11ents of which had in the l11ca11 tinlC driven back 
the western army, nnder Connt l\:eratry, anù occupied Dreux and 
Chflteauneuf, united with those of the prince and formed hi
 
right wing. The army to which was assigned the t
k of dis- 
lod
in
 (
enel'al Aurelle de Paladines and his 200,000 men frOtH 
their \\ell-fortified po
ition and drivin
 them across the Loire, 
numbered alto
cther 105,27:> luen, with 5.3(j gun
. Gambetta, 
looking- at the relative IHtmlwrs rather than the quality of the 
respccti ve annie:" \\ as hopeful uf victory, and ince:,:,antl y urged 
Am'clie to as
ume the ofIèllsivc, In concûrt with the a("O"re
sive 
ö
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lnovement of the army of the TJoire, on the 30th of November a 
sortie on a grand scale was to be undertaken by the Parisian gar- 
rison. Accordingly, unsuccessful attacks were made on the Ger- 
man left wing on the 24th and 28th, and on the 2d of Decem- 
ber a similarly unsuccessful attack was made on the right wing. 
Decembcr 3ù Prince Frederic Charles assumed the offensive, aHù 
drove back the enelllY in a general assault. On the 4th he con- 
tinued the attack, taking the railroad station and the suburbs of 
Orleans by storm; and at Illidnight the Grand-duke of 
Iecklen- 
burg marched into the city, part of the French army retreating 
up the Loire, and part down the saJue stream. l'[ore than 12,000 
prisoners fell into tbe hands of the Germans, as well as sixty 
cannon and four gun-boats. Gambetta, dissatisfied with AurelIe's 
generalsllÏp, renloveù hinI frolH the command, and divided the 
army of the Loire into two parts, which were to act separately 
or in concert, according as circumstances might dictate. Of these 
the first army of tbe Loire, consisting of three corps, was station- 
ed at Nevers, under the command of General Bourbaki; while the 
second, consisting of three and a half corps, and cOll1manded hy 
General Chanzy, was at Blois. 
A detaclllllent sent down the Loire in pursuit of Ch
nzy occu- 
pied :\Ieung, Beaugency, Blois, and the chátean Chatnbord, taking 
more than 7000 prisonerR, anù capturing sc\'{'ral cannon. The 
government at TonI's, deeming itself no longer safe in that city, 
relnoved to Bordeaux on the 10th of Decem bel'. General Chan- 
zy retreated to Vendôme, and frOln there still farther westward, to 
Le 
lan
. Leaving one corps in Vendômc to watch Chanzy, the 
prince, toward the end of December, allowed the rest of J1Ïs troops 
to go into quarters at Orleans, in order to afford then1 an oppor- 
tunity to refresh themselves and repair their outfit. January üth, 
1871, in accordance with orders fl'om Versailles, with a force of 
57,000 infantry, 15,000 cavalry, and 318 gnns, he again took the 
field against Chanzy. The latter had spent the intervening time 
in camp at Le .M:ms. \Vhere Bourbaki's army stood and what 
its pnrpose was-wlwther it would march toward Le 
Ians to 
f5upport Chanzy, or ad,'ance on l}aris by way of Fontainebleau, 
or be ordered off to the cast for the defence of TIelfort-no one 
knew. To be prepared for all contingencies, the IIessian division 
remained behind at Orleans; Gien and Blois were occupied; the 
2ù corps, undel' Fransecky, took up a position at 1\10ntargis and 
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to the l'ast of tllat place; and tile 7th
 curl's, uuùer Zasld'uw, was 
stationed at Auxerre. The prince's march through the j)crclte was 
renùered excepdingly difliclllt by frost, snow, and thaws. Fight- 
ill
 theil' way step Ly step, the am'mans aù\'anced agaill
t Le 

rans along- three different roaùs. As they were on the ,"el'Y 
point of clittiIl
 off Chanzy's line of rctreat, he hastily withùrew 
to Laval and l\[ayenne on the morning of January 12th, and the 
same evening the IIanoverians entered Le 
Ians. Taking up his 
head-quarters in that city, the prince sent out detachments to 
pnrsne the foe towanl La\'al and 
[ayenne. The empty camp of 
Con lie was also occupied, and large stores taken. Ùn the 1 üth 
detachments of the German army entered Tours. The Grand- 
duke of 
Iccklenbllrg-, with the 13th corps, marched to ltouen by 
way of .A)('nçon, in order tu give the German northern army nn 
opportunity to force a decisive action on the part of the FI'ench. 
For the prcsent there was nothing more to be feared from Chan- 
zy, who had retreated into Drittany, incapacitated from any far- 
ther operations. Dctwcen the üth and 12th of January he had 
lost 18,000 prisoners and twcnty guns, while his loss in dead and 
wounded i
 unknown. In the sallle time Princ.Ç Frederic Charles 
haù lost 180 officers and 3470 men kiJIed or wounùed. 
The French army of the north met \\ ith the samc fate as tho
e 
of tIlt.' south and west. The cOlillnaTHl of this army was held ill 

mccession ùy Farrt', Bourbaki, and Faidherhe, the latter succeed- 
ing to the po
ition on the 3d of December. The northern for- 
trcssr
, .L\rras, Cambrai, Dunai, and Valenciennes, offered a fm'or- 
aLle base of operation
, as well as a convenient refnge in case of 
defeat. \ t first one corps only was put in the ficId, with which 
General Farre took up his position south of Amiew
. General 
l\Ianteuffel wa
 to operatc against this foe. Of his army one 
corps had to be lilt behind in 
Ietz and before Diedenhofen 
(Thiol1\'ille) and 
Iontinedy, and of the remaining- two corps, 
numbering altogether only 
8,244 font and 4483 horse, with 180 
gun
, se\'eral detachments were (hawn off for the sirO'e of the 
. ð 
northern fortresses. Leaving 
Ictz on the 7th of Xovcmber, 
Ian- 
tcufIel :U"rivc(l in the neio"hhorhood of COIll I )il'(I'ne on thc 20th , 
...., ð 
anù 011 the 27th encounterc(l the rneTI1Y :\t 
IoreuiI. The French 
were defeated, .l\miens taken, and the little fortress of La Fl're 
forced to capitulate. 'fanteuffcI now turned toward Xormandy. 
On the 5th his solùiers entered Honen, and 011 the 9th Dirppl'1 
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after scattering on the way some detachments of French ,d1ich 
attempted to make a stallLt at various points alùn
 the 
eine. III 
the Inea11 time Faidherbo, who had succeeded to the command, 
haù put a second corps in the field and begun a southward llHwe- 
ment, taking the little fortress of IIam on the way. l\lanteuffc1, 
turning- about, attacked the enemy on the 23d at Qnerrieux, and 
obliged him to retroat to Donni. On the üth of January JlC COlB- 
pelled the fortress of Peronne to capitulate. In the 111ea11 time 
General Bentbeim, who had been left behind in Normandy, had 
driven back hostile detachments numbering 15,000 or 20,000 
men toward IIaVl'e, takon the château Robert Ie Diable by assault, 
and barred the passage of the Seine against some ships of war 
which attempted to ascend the rivcr fronl 1Ia\"re by sinking 
doven large boats at Dl1clair. Among the sunken craft were six 
English coal-ships, whose owners had to be compensated for their 
loss. January 3d Faidherbe, again assuming tho offensÎ\Te, at- 
tacked a division of the 8th corps at Bapaumo, but suffered a 
repulse. On the 6th of January General Göben, hitherto com- 
mander of the 8th corps, succeeded General 
Ianteuffel in the 
command of the first army, the latter being transferred to the 
arrny of the south. Ordered by GaIl1betta to co-operate with the 
grand attempt to break out of Paris which had been planned for 
the 19th, Faidhcrbe advanced for the third time, and took up his 
position at St. Quentin with 50,000 or 60,000 men. '\Vith about 
30,000 General Göben advanced to the attack on the 19th, and 
after a sc'"en hours' fight drove the French out of all their posi- 
tions, taking six gnns and 10,000 prisoners. The enemy fled to 
Cambrai in a state of utter disorganization, anù for several weeks 
Faidherbe was as little capaLle of any farthel' action as Chanzy. 
A third French army appeared in the cast. There, after the 
capitulation of Strasburg, General Schmeling with a reserve divi- 
sion, had reduced the fortresses of Schlettstadt and Neu-nreisach 
on the 24th of Octobcl' and the lOth of Kovember respectively; 
and on the 3d of November General Tresckow, with another re- 
SCITe division, haJ inyested the strong fortress of Belfort, the key 
to the southerll \T osges. TheRe two divisi0ns, with a thil'd which 
wa
 formed later, belonged to the 14th corps, commanded by 
\Verdcr. That general left Strasburg in October with the Baùish 
division anù the troops under General von del' Goltz's command, 
marched across the Vosges to Epi nal and -Vesoul, the monotony 
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of tlJe rO:lll bcin
 varied by daily fight
, atHl 011 the 2:!d, at EtllZ, 
defeated Cambriels anù drove him back to Dcsançon. J
eyer, the 
cOlJ1m:LllIlcr of the n:ulish division, was deF-patched :rg:lin
t lJijoli. 
.\ftCl' a sharp fi
llt awl a short bombardment the city capitlll:rtcd 
oil the :n
t, and in Novcmbcr the whole of 'Yerùer's corp!-; :l:-,- 
H'IlIÙlcl! at that place. Garibalùi, possessed of a republican de\'il, 
hall ani\'cd in TOllr
 on the üth of October, and had bcen :tp- 
pointed I))' nambetta commanùer of the \'ûlnntecrs of the V o
gcs. 
\\ïth a motley army of 
O,OOO Incn he advanced from Autun 
a
ainst \Yerder's position at I )ijon, o11ly to Le defeated at I )as- 
(lues on the 2Gth :lIH127th of Xoyrmber. On the 18th of Decem- 
LeI' General Crcmcr's di\'ision, wllich was aùvanein
 again
t Dijo11, 
\\ as pnt to flight at Xuits by a part of the ];adish troops under 
Uenrral (;liimer, while General von del' Goltz drove some other 
ho
tile ùetachments Into the fortress of Langres. On the 30th 
of Decemher, lenrning- that large bodies of troops were assell11ling 
llctweell Lyons and Be
ançon for the pnrpo
e of making a pow- 
erfnl ùemon
tration in the' direction uf DelEort, 'Yerder evacuated 
Dijon and took up a position at 'T esonL Against his littlc army, 
consisting of 33,278 infantry and 4020 cavalry,,, ith 120 ficl(l- 

nn!;, 110nrbaki was :uh-ancing with about 150,000 men. Com- 
mis
ioned hy Gambetta to 111ake a diyersion on a grana scale in 
the rear of the Gel'man main army, in the middle of December 
he had ùrought his three army corps from XC\'er:; to nesançon, 
awl a<hled to these a fourth corp
 from Lyons and the did
iun 
under Crelller'
 command. lIis plan wa
 to over\\' helm' r enler\ 
corps hy force of numLcr
, reliere Belfort, mareh into AI
ace, serer 
the communications of the German armies with their base uf 
up- 
plies, and undertake a campaign of re'"en
e in 
onth Germany. 
The dan
el' fm' the besiegers at Belfort and for the commllnica- 
t inns of the arn1\" of il1\-estment hefore Paris was no F-mall one. 
A pprisc(l by 'Verd!')' of the situation, )101tke at once (wdered the 
formation of a F-ol1thern army, con
isting of the 2d, 7th, and I.Hh 
('()rp
, awl conferred the commalHI on 
Ianteuffc1, who received 
Iii:; instructions in 'Tersailles by word of mouth on the lOth uf 
.January. The 2(1 and 7th corps, which had been stationed at 

Iontarg-is and 
\nxerre, at once left those positions, and Jllet at 
ChatilIon, on the Rrine, on the 12th. 
.\s S()(Hl as \Yel'(lc,' klH'w that n()nrhaki'
 immedi:1te aim \\a:-o 
Hl'l fort allll )lI)t \r l'
C)1I1, he e\ 
l('l1atl'd tIle latter place, and, dclay- 
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iug' Bourbaki's 111arch by an attack at Villersexcl on the 9th, suc- 
ccedcd in gaining the famous defensive position south-west of 
Belfort before the arri,'al of the French. ITcre he strengthened 
his forces by bringing up 10,000 Inen and thirty-seven siege gnns 
fronl the army of investment before the fortress of Delfort. Jlis 
lines of defcnce, stl'engtheneJ in front by the Lisaine and the 
swampy valley of the .Allaine, extended from Frahier throllg'h 
IIericollrt and )lontbcliard to DeHe, on the Swiss fronticr. To 
carry this position and force a passage to Bclfort it would Le 
necessary to cut down ,V Cl'der's corps to a Ulan, for the German 
soldiers, apprcciating the threatening danger, were resoh-ed to 
frustrate the accomplishment of Dourbaki's purpose at any cost. 
Leaving out of considl'ration the fourfold numerical superiority 
of the enemy, the external difficulties to be contended with were 
great, for the supply of provisions was scanty, and the cold 
reached 17 0 R. (100 F.), so that the Lisaine froze over, thus 
affording the enemy a natural bridge; but the strong sense of 
dut.y of the German soldiers surmounted every obstacle. Bour- 
baki did not understand how to make a proper use of his supe- 
rior nnmbers, and either break through the German centre or 
turn the weak right wing. In the three days' battle of IIericourt 
or Belfort, January 15th, 16th, and 17th, all his assau1ts were re- 
pulsed. lIe only succeeded in taking the weakly garrisoned viI. 
lage of Chenebier, which he was obliged to evacuate again after 
a few hours. On the 18th, learning of 
Ianteuffel's approach, he 
beat a retreat. The losses of the French in the battle and on the 
retreat reached six or eigl)t thousand, in addition to which 2000 
were taken prisoners. On the 19th "\Verder set out in pursuit 
of the foe. It was Bourbaki's object to retreat to Besançon, and 
thence to Lyons; but there was need of considerable haste, in 
order to prevent the consummation of his plans. 
General :\fanteuffeJ, who had assumeà the conunand of the 
southern army in Chatillon on the 12th of January, set out hy 
forced Jnarclws toward Bclfort on t110 20tl). lIe passed through 
the Inountainous region of the Côte d'Or, and from there between 
the fortresses of Lan
res and Dijon, without any interference on 
the part of Garibaldi, who, after '\Verder's (h'partnr(', lweI taken 
possession of Dijon wit]) 25,000 men. On the news of TIonr- 
baki's retreat he turned south-cast, in order with his two corps 
(-14,Ü5U illfautry aw1 
8ü(j cëlralry, with IG8 guus) to block the 
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road to Lyons, awl leave the French general no other choice tItan 
to venture a battle with his dClllol""1lized troops, to surrender with- 
out a battlc, or to takc refu
e in Swiss territory. January 
3d 
the 1'0:1<1 to Lyons was occupied, and the first engagements with 
Bourbaki's truop
 took place, the 
d and 7th corps mo\'ing up 
from tbc 
outh and w('
t, awl the 14th pressing- down from tbe 
1101'1h. The ouly exit was toward the ect.St. In Hc
ançon, on the 
.:!Gth, Hourbaki in tle:ìpair made nn attempt at :--uicidc. ,At the 

:lJ)1C time a tdco...am arri\'ed from G:unl)ctta removil)(f him from 

 
 
the cOII
lllal)(1 of the ea
tcl'n army, and appointing Gencral Clin- 
challt in his t'tcaJ. But he :Lbu was unable to carry out Gambet- 
ta's \\'i:-;h th:tt tllC army should 1'('trcat southward, aud was ol)li
ed 
to retire to POlltarIil'r. Here he elldeavorcù to s:n-e himself by 
Jl)eaus of the armistice which haù been concluded in \.,. ersailles, 
but it turned out that the eastern nrmies were Ilot included. The 
fiual eatastrophc could be 110 longer po
tponcd. On the I 
t of 
11'cLruary the Jnst p<lSS towarù the south on the Swiss frontier 
was occupied, Pontarlicr was carricll Ly as
ault, and the :French 
retreated to Xcuchâtcl, pllr:,uefl Ly the cnemy a-; far as thc two 
Lorder forts of La. Clusf'. ' 
incty thousand three hnndrcd and. 
fourtcen IHen and 11,7 t;7 horses entercd Swiss territory at the 
Lnnkr town of V el'l"il'r('
, \\' herc thc nH
n were di
anncd and dis- 
t ributc(l amollg the \'arious canton!". In tllc last few days the 
Germans had takcn 15,000 pri
oner
, a))(l captured twcnty-cight 
cannon anù 'mitraillcllscs, tog-ether with a l:lr
c l}ualltity of wag- 
'IllS alllI arms. In the Juean time GarilJaldi h:l<l 1>c('n held in 
clleck by Gcneral Kettler with GOOO men. On the UC\\S tlJat 
larg"cr Lot1ie
 of Gcrmans were approaching, he C\'acllatcd. DijoH 
all,l retire,l :-;outhward. RllOrtly after hc laid (lown his command, 
al)(l returnc(l to his island home in Carrera. The fortrcss uf BcI- 
fort, wllich was defeuùed by Coloncl Denfert, had been enabled 
to 1101<1 out f'O 1()n
 hy the fa\'orahle natnrl' of the country. A 
forml'l' attack on the forts of upper and 10\\ cr Perche had fHill,t!; 
hut uJ} the 8th of Fehruary they fell into the enemy's halulg, ren- 
dering it impossil)1e for the fortr('
s to hol(l ont Innch lon
('r; 

ul(l, l(ing '\ïl1ianl ('on:-;enting to :111 extension of the arllli:4ic(' 
only on condition uf th(l surrelldcl. of Hl'lfort, t he garrison, still 
1 
,OOÛ stroll
, marched Ollt on the 18th of February with milita- 
ry h()n()I"
, awl fr('
cko\\":,\ di\'i:-;iol} took IHb
l'=-,...iol}. Otll(,1" fCH"- 
trL'

l'
, like 
f)i
sC)n
, '''"enlnn, UicdelJhofell (Thioll\'illc), Pfalz A 
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but"go, and 
fontmedy, llad surrendered in 1870. Ouly tJlC fortress 
of Bitsch remained in tho Imnds of the French until the 2ûth uf 
I\Iarcll, 1871. 
In the mean time the I>arisian garrison had not been inacti\'l'. 
A grand attempt to In'eak through the line's was arranged with 
Gmnbetta for the 30th of N o\'e'nlber. General I)ncrot, with about 
50,000 nlen, was to break through the line of investll1ent on the 
cast, ularch to Fontainebleau, fortn a junction there with the army 
of the Loil'e, and, in concert with that army, raise the siege of 
J>aris. 'Yhile den10nstrations were maùe in other directions, 
Ducrot directed his attack against Champigny and Brie, on the 
l\I:trne, ùriving the \YÏLl'tembel'gcrs awl an incomplete Saxon di- 
vision out of those villages, but was unable to ad\1ance farther, 
owing to the obstinate resistance of the German troops. Decem- 
ber 2d the \VürtCll1berg and Saxon division
, 
upported by the 2d 
corps and one brigade of the 6th, under the' command of Fl'an- 
secky, again advanced to the attack, and, :tfter sc\'erc fighting, re- 
took one-half of Champigny. In the night of the 3d the French 
cyacuated Brie and the other half of Champigny, and fell back to 
the right bank of the l\Iarne. The German loss in the two bat- 
tles was 232 officers and 4868 111en, whilc the French lost 10,000 
nIen, including 1600 prisoners. The sorties of Deccmber 21st 
and 22d against Stains and Le Bourget were also repulsed. On 
the 29th, after a two days' tom banlment., 1\lout A \'ron, with its 
heavy guns, was abandoned by the French and occnpicd by the 
Saxons; and at the same time the bombardmcnt uf tbe eastern 
forts begëul. January 5th, after thc ani\'al of the 
iege park, fire 
was opened against the southern forts, the gUllS of which were 
soon silenced; and un the 8th the LOI11 bal'llll1eut of the city be- 
gan. In this bomùarchnent the left Lank of the Seinc suffered 
lnost, though even there the damage done was not very serious. 
The restles
ness and discontent in Paris Incïcasecl. New sorties 
were d.emanded; and accordingly unsuccessful attacks on the 
Gcrman lines were Inadù on the 10th, 13th, 14th, 15th, and 1ûth 
of January. It was thought that a Inon8te1' sally of at least 
100,000 IneH directed against a single army corþs must succeed 
in forcing a passage. Such a sally was undertaken on the 19th 
of J an nary on the side toward V ersaille
. After an obstinate 
battlf' with the 5th ('()rp
, under (;eueral l{irchlmch, between 

rUllt V'"alericll and Bt. Clouù-tlJC latter of wllich had beel) set 
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on firc hy 
hells frolll the ùefenders' guns-thc French were ut- 
terly defeate(l, with a losâ of üOOO men. 
The destruction of the variou
 armies of relief left Paris noth- 
ill
 to hope from without, and the ill-succe
s of the various sallies 
had conclusively demonstrated the inability of the capital to raihc 
the sicge unassisted. .After the last failure Trochu, who had lon
 
Leen con\,illced of the futility of such attempts, laid down his 
office, and \\ a
 succeeùeù by General 'TiIlOY. 
\. new uprising of 
the soeial-democratq 011 the 

d of January was pnt down with 
d ifliculty. The r..ovi
ioJl
, consi4ing of Lad bread and horse- 
1h'sh, WL're !'ufliciclJt for Hut more than fourteen days; after that 
Ill) one woulù he aLle to restrain the hungry ma::,ses from acts of 
ùesperation. It was necessary to apt at once, and so on the even- 
in
 of the 
:Jd Favre appeared at Y. cr
ailles to offer Count Bis- 
marck the capitula.tion o.f Paris, on condition that the regular 
troop
, retaining their arms, 
houlù be allowed to march out of 
the city and retire LehilHl the Loire. These term
 were not ac- 
cepted, and after some farthcr ncgotiations the convention of 
I'm.is was finally concluded on the 28th of January. This granted 
an armistice of three week
, in which the eastern departmenb, 
where ]Jourbaki's army was at that very moment being driven to 
its destruction, were not included. Th1l"ing the armistice <L Na- 
tional Assembly wa
 to be C'lected to decide upon the f}uestion of 
peace or war. All the ral'i
ian forts and material of war were 
surrendered to the Germans; the g-arri
on of Paris and the fort.; 
l)ecamc prisolH'rs of war, and were obli
ed to give up their arms, 
but remained in 1 Þari
, and were maintained at the expen
e of 
the authoritic::, there. One <Ii, ision of 1 i,OOO men, however, was 
to l'daill it; weapons for the preservation of unler, and, against 

Ioltkc's will, at F:nTe's urgent wish - which he latcr hittedy 
:'epenteù-a similar exception was Ill<1Ùe in the case of the Xa- 
tional Guard
. The city of Paris \\ as to pay a contribution of 

OO,OOO,OOO francs within fourteen Jays, and the Frl'neh \\"1'1"(' 
aUowed to provision the city. On tile :'?!Jth the SlllTl'lHll'r of till' 
twcnty-fhe larger and :smaller forts to the Germans tuuk pbcl', 
Hnt! the Llack, \\ hite, awl re(l colors of their new mastcr
 were, 
raised in triumpll. 
This l'ünvcntion was very unwelcome to Cambetta; neverthl'- 
le
s he hacl ]aopes th:1t the rc:-,pite of three wecks might be turned 
to :leconnt flirt he plll'pCl
P of pultil1
 Hew armies in the field, and 

u 
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IJC farther hoped by influencing the e}ections to be al,le to return 
a radical National .oL\ssemoly resol\'eò on a war it outrullrc. \'''ith 
this end in view he published on the 31st of January a proscrip- 
tion list, declaring ineligible for election all who had accepted any 
higher office at the hands of the empire, or had been official can 
didates under tlIat régimc. Both Bismarck and the government 
at Paris protested energetically against such despotism, and in- 
sisted upon free elections. :Finding LiJnscIf unsupported Ly the 
other members of the Bordeaux government, Gambetta resignC'c1 
on tÌ19 Gth of February. The elections took place everywhere on 
the 8th, and on the 12th the National Assembly was opened in 
Bordeaux. On the 17th Thien, was electe(l chief of the executive 
department, on the 19th he formed his mini
try, and on the 21st., 
accompanied hy 111inisters Fayre and Picard, he repaired to Ver- 
sai11es, comn1Ïssioned by the :Kational Assembly to open negotia- 
tions for a peace. The French representatives felt that they must 
make up their minds to the loss of Ahmce with Strasbnrg; but the 
cession of 
letz and Belfort seemed to them, with their weak 
Inemory for the terms Xapoleon had been wont to impose, too 
severe for acceptance. It was not until the war indcmnity had 
been reduced to five milliards, and the restoration of DeHort to 
Franco agreed npon, that the negotiations again ad'T:1uced. On 
the 26th of February the prclin1Ïnaries of peace were signed. 
Thiel's at once }'eturncd to Bordeaux, and laid the treaty before 
the Assembly, wl1Îch adopted it, by a vote of 546 to 107, on the 
1st of l\larc1). Favre then brought the document to Versailles, 
where it was signed by I{ing 'Villiam on the 2<1. 
By this preliminary treaty France ceded to tbe German em- 
pire Alsace and part of Lorraine, with Strasburg, 
Ietz, and ])ie- 
dcnhofen (Thionville), and plC'dgC'd herseH to pay a war indem- 
nit.y of fi,'c 1l1illiard francs, of wllieh at 10ast one JniIJiarcl was to 
be paid in 1871, and the rest within three years. The evacuation 
of French territory was to keep e\Ten pace with the payment of 
the indemnity, in such "3 way that after the payment of two n1Ïll- 
iards only six departments, together with Delfort, wC're to be oc- 
cnpied by 50,000 Germans, a
 
ecnrity for the rcmainin
 tllrce 
mil1iard
. The western part of l)m'is "Was to be ol:cupiecl by 
30,000 G-ermans until the treaty was accepteà by the National 
Assembly. The Parisians were to be compeUed to see the Gel", 
Ulan soldiers as vietors within their walls that their fantastic no- 
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tion
 of tho inviolability and in,'incibility of thoir "holy" city 
might Le ùispelled. 
Iarch 1st the 30,000 men were fir
t re- 
viewed Ly King \Yilliam, anù then marched into Paris. Seventy 
thousand 1Hen were held in rC"Cf\'e, and the cannons of the forts 
were :tll trained on the city. Any resistance would have l)een 
punished ill the most summary manner. On the 2d of 
Iarch 
thousands of soldicrs, armed only with their sidc-arms, wcre led 
into the city Ly their oflicers and 
hown a fcw points of interest. 
The population remained quiet; but aftcr the withdrawal of the 
troops on the following day the pent-up noise and abuse broke 
out. According to the terms of the treaty of \T ersailles, the 
southern forts and some of the western and southcrn Jepartments 
,\ erc at once \'acated, Lut the northcrn and eastern forts rCll1aincJ 
in the posses
ion of tIle Germans until the paymcnt of the first 
half-milliard, and the lin<.
 frOIll Honen to Dijon was 1naintaiued 
nn Lrokell. The 11cad-(]uarters at '
ersailles wcre nbandoned on 
the 7th of '\larch, and on the 17th the I\:ing of Prussia was in 
his 0\\ n capital again. From the actual commencement of hos- 
tilities to the conclusion of the armistice thc war had lasted 180 
days. During that time thc German armies llad been engaged 
in 150 actions of all sort
, had won fifteen considcrallie battles, 
taken twenty-six fortified p1ace
, shut three armies np in for- 
tre

cs and compel1ed them to surrender, forced a fourth to tal\:e 
refugc in Switzerland, captured awl carried to Gernumy 11,G50 
oflicc.'rs awl 3G3,000 men, and held 100,000 more prisoners in 
Paris. Besides this, therc had fallen into their hanù:-; ü'400 can- 
non, 1
0 eagles and colors, and a vast amoullt of military storc
. 
Tlw total loss of nll tIle German armies ùad Leen 4000 ofticers 
(11 G3 dead, 37ü5 wounded, and thirty missing), and 112,041 
non-commissioned oHicers and prinÜe soldicrs (18,132 dead, 
87,742 wOUlHlell, anll G 145 Jnissing). r\ t tilt' cnd of the cam- 
paig-n a (i('rman force of 5GD,875 foot :1IHl G
,-t G5 llOrsc, with 
1 '4 4
 guns, 
tood on French soil. If officer
, officials, pioneer
, 
camp follower
, and the like be rcckoned in, it Inay be estimaÌl'c.l 
tllat on the l
t of :\farcIJ, 1871, there were in Prancc alH)ut 
1,000,000 Germans, either soldiers or in some wny conncdl'tl 
with the army. In a(ldition to thig, there wcre still 250,000 
troops in (;c..rm:my :l
 1'('-;er\'(' forl'cs or in g:1I'ri
on 
en'ice. 
The I1rg'otimions with reference to a (lc.iìniti,'c peace were 
opencd in l;russd
 on the 2
th of :\lareh. The French fcprc. 
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sentatives, however, put such difficulties in the way of the execu- 
tion of the treaty of 'T ersailIes, cspcciaIJy the financial articles, 
that the negotiations finally came to a stand-stilL In Berlin there 
was some talk of reopening hostilities; and the return of the 
French prisoners, who were so necessary for the suppression of 
the Commune, was stopped. At last the French government was 
brought to an apprcciation of the serious nature of the situation. 
The Brussels conference was dissolved, and on the üth of 
Iay 
tbe French nlinisters Fan'e and Pouyer-Quertier had a u1eeting 
with Bismarck in Frankfort. This time the negotiations pro- 
gresseù favorably, and on the lOth of i\Iay the treaty of peace was 

igned. This provided for a Lorder-line more in accordance with 
the nationality of the inhabitants, shortened the limits of payment 
for the first two milliards, and prolonged the time of occupation 
in certain districts. An additional article transferred .the owner- 
ship of the French eastern railroad, in Alsace and Lorraine, to 
Germany on payment of 350,000,000 francs. ,\Yith this last act, 
which was played in TIisrnarck's temporary head-quarters, at the 
sign of the Swan, in Franldort, the curtain at length fell on tho 
Franco- Prnssian war. 



 26. 


TIlE GERMAN EMPIRE AND TIlE IIOIIENZOLLERN IMPERIAL HOUSE. 


NOT least among the IlI0ti\'eS which had induced French states- 
Blen to favor the unfortunate war of 1870 was the desire to pre- 
vent the formation of a strong German nation through the union 
of the southern states with the North German Confèùeration. 
For that very reason-because a foe so dreaded that union, antl 
sought to put all possible hinderances in the way of its attain- 
ment-it became the goal of each true Teuton's efforts. In mili- 
tary matters Germany lwd entered upon the war as a unit, she 
must come out of it a unit in political affairs. This wa
 the 
opinion of thousanùs on the first news of \'ictory, and Sedan con- 
firmed all waverers. August 30th, 1870, a popular assemLly in 
Ikr1in appealed to the German pcoplç to unite in an address to 
the King of Pruí'sia demanding rl'jcetion of all interference frOlH 
fvrcign countries, :UHl the formation of a (:crllJ:\1l empire iudud. 
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in c 1' in its limits ...\lsac'c and Lorraine. Thc mldrcss rccei\"cd at 
n 
on'''c thousands of signaturcs. Popular a

cm blics in 
runich and 
Htllttg-art, on S('ptl'lIl bel' 1 
t and ad, g-a\ e c\ prcssion to the same 

('Ht ill1l.nt. Thc south (;eftnan govcrnmcnts wcrc unablc to rc- 
8i
t the strcam CJf public opinion. On the 2J of Septembcr the 
Hadcn cabinct aJJI"l'ssed a comllluuication to Bismarck fa\"orillg 
the accession of 
outh (.-el'lllany to the North Ge
man Confeclera- 
tion, and the incrca
e of the powers of the central govcrmnent in 
rl'
ard to military anù cliplomatic affair
. Tn their answcrs to the 
a(l(lresses which had been presentcù to thcm, the Dênrarian and 
\Yürtemberg govcrnments gave assurances of the specdy conclu- 
sion of a constitutiunal alliance. At the wish of the Danlrian 
llIillistl.), Hismarek directed "illister lJelbrück to return frum 
\ prsaille8 to Dl'rlin by way of 
lunich. lIe arrived in the nava- 
rian capital on the 20th ûf September, and informcd the Ininisters 
that, while he had no proposals of his own to make, he should 
be glad to listen to any wishes or propositions they might ]):1\"0 
tù communicate. Thcy accorJingly designatcd cighty points in 
wllich they wished for alt('ratioll
 in the existing con
titution of 
the North German Confederation, and an cxceptional po
ition 
for Hêwaria. Thcy specially insisted upon an independent ad- 
Ininistration of the army, dispensation from contributin
 to\\'ar(1 
the Jl1aintenance of a flcet, their own sppcial le
islation with re- 
gard to the administration of justice in Bavaria, control of their 
own railroads, canals, and other JIlCdia of intercourse; peculiar 
privilc
es in the lJuwll'sratlt, l'i1!ht of absolute ,.eto in all mattl'r
 
involving a change of the constitution, aIH} participation in the 
dircction ùf the foreign polic)". This would ha,"e admitted, it is 
truc, of a sort of constitutional alliancc, but one ycry 100:,;ely 
bound together. Upon what D:n"aria could found IlCr claim:-; to 
such a pririlcged and exceptional position it would be hard to 
8:1)". The \Yürtembcrg minister, \'on 
Iittnacht, was also prescnt 
at th(':,;e conferences. 
It became cvident that it would be necessary to begin the work 
of fOrJoing a satisfactory constitution for all Germany with statcs 
Jl)o
'e amenable t hall (;av(lria. .Accordingly, Bismarck invited the 
gon
rnments of ',"ürtemberg, Haden, and }[csso to sond plenipo- 
tentiaries to ,r er"ailles, communicating tho fact to the Ba'"arian 
Inillisters and leavin
 it to their own discretion whcther they 
would thcm
clvcs take part, or simply await the rcsult in the ca:-,c 
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of the three other state!', and after that resume the negotiations 
which had already been begun at :\l11nich. To avoid isolation, 
the Davarian ministers \"011 Bray, von Lutz, and yon Pranckh set 
out for \T er
ailles on the 20th of October. :Ministers VOll :\Iitt- 
nacht and van Succow appeared from \Yürtemberg, von Júlly 
anù van Frcydorff froIH Baùen, and van Dalwigk froin IIes
c. 
The Prussian Ininisters von Delbrück and \'011 noon, who had 
the general direction of the negotiations, refused the Bavarian 
demand of the right of absolute veto in 11latters involving a 
change of constitution, although reaùy to 111ake concessions in 
other directions. A conference with the plenipotentiaries of 
\Vürtenllwl'g, Baden, and Hesse on the 6th of 1\ ovem bel' seemed 
to promise a speedy settlCl11ent with those states, when, on the 
13th, a tclegranl to the \VürtClllberg delegates, which remains a 
mystery to this day, disturbed the negotiations anti led to the 
immediate departure of the \Yürtembergers for Stuttgart. On 
the 15th a treaty was concluded ",-ith Baden and IIesse, on the 
23d with Bavaria, and on the 25th, in Berlin, with 'Yürtember
. 
Baden and IIesse resenTed no rights, accepting the constitutiun 
of the N ortll German Confederation unchanged. According to 
the military convention with Baden, its contingent forll1ed a con- 
stituent part of the PruRsian army, being united with thr
e Prus- 
sian regiments to form the 14th army corps-commanded hy 
General 'Yerder. The IIessian division was incorporate<l in the 
11 th corps. \Vürtemberg retained the special administration of 
its own post, telegraphs and railroads, anù, like Baden and Ba- 
varia, set its own taxes, regulated at its own pleasure, on beer and 
di
tilled liquors. The \Vürten1Lerg contiugent ,vas to be de- 
veloped into a fun army corps and enter the German army as 
corps No. 13. Bavaria retained her own diplomatic service, the 
administration of her own army, postal communications, tele- 
graph lines and railroads, and was not affected by the laws of 
the confederation regulating domiciliary rights and the like. It 
was stipulated that the Bavarian 111ell1bers of the Bllndesratl
, in 
connection with the plenipotentiaries of Saxony and \YürtCln- 
berg, should form a "diplomatic committee," under Bavaria's 
presidency, and that the veto of fourteen votes - which is the 
number of the united votes of Davaria, 'Vürtemberg, an<l Sax- 
ony-should render any change of constitution impos
iLle. The 
Bavarian army was to be organized according to the requirements 
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of the con
titlltion of the North (ierman Confc(lcration, an (I to 
the commander-ill-chief of the confederation was given the right 
to dircct the mobilization and inspection of the Bavarian con- 
till
ent.* 
111 By the constitution of .Apron IGth, 1871, the foliO', ing 
tatcs wcre uniteù 
in the (;erman Empirc: 


SLatn. of Slate.. Population [n IRi5. No. or \'ote. [n 
Bunduratlt. 
PruS
ill, with l.nueuburg. . ... .... ......... . ... . .. 2:>,742,404 11 
Bnvari:l. (kin
donl). . . . . . . . . . .. . . . . . . .. . . ... . .. . . . :>,M2,8!IO 6 
Saxony (kingdom) .. . .... .... .... . . . ... .. ..... . . . 2,j(jO,5S6 4 
Würtemberg (kingdom).......................... 1,
SI,5/1:') 4 
Baùen (
rand-duchy)............................. 1,:')/li, 1 i9 3 
Hesse (
r:lnd-duchy)......... .. 0 - . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . ðS-l,218 3 
1\1ecklenhurg-
chwerill (
I'ßlJ(l-dIlChy)............ r,!"):
, ..
;) 2 
Saxt>-Weimar (gr:md-tluchy) ..................... 2!1
, !}:
3 1 

Iecklcn bUl"g-Slrelitz (grand-duchy).............. !Ir-.. (jï3 1 
Olùenbl!r
 (grand-duchy) ........................ 319,314 1 
Hrunswlc (duchy).............................. 0 32ï,4!)3 2 
Saxe-){einingen (duchy) .. . . ..... .... .... .... .... 1 !14,4!}4 1 
Haxe-A1tenbur
 (duchy).......................... 14:>, 'i44 1 
Sllxe-Coburg-Ootha (duchy)...................... 1 

,
>!I9 1 
Anhalt (duchy) ..... ,. . . '0' . " . . .. . '" .. .. . .. .. . . 218':)1;:' 1 
Rchwnrzbnrg-Hudol:4adt (principalitv) .0......... 7ti,t;ïG 1 
Hchwarzbnrg-S()ud{>I'
h:Ul
ell (principa lit
.). ... ... fiï ..HI) 1 
Waldeck (principality)..................,........ 
"".H3 1 
Heu8s, oldel' line (princip:l.1ity)................... 4ti.!I","j 1 
Heu8
, younger line (prillcipality)... O' . .. .... . . . . 9
.:
i!) 1 


haumbl
r
:LirPe (principulity)................. 33,133 1 
L1ppe (pnncJpa Ity) .. . . . .. . . . . .... . .. . .... . .. .... 11204r,
 1 
Liibcck (free city)............... 0............ .... 5t.i,!1 t 2 1 
Brf'men (fl'('c cit.y) .. . . . . . . 0 . . . . . .. . . . . .. . . . .0.. .. 142,2011 1 
HUIll uurg (free city)...................... . . . . . . . . 3S
,61
 1 
Totßl.. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 4 t, Hm,[Þ56 I :,s 


The total number of votes in the Bll1uh's}'otlt is aecorllingly fifty-cight, ar- 
I'a.ngeò, as in the "Cnitcd 
tatl':-3 
enatc, in sUt:h a manner that the rcpresenta- 
ti,'cs of 
lIi actual mino1"Ï[y lllay outvote the majority. The ùelegates to the 
Bll1u/u..ratlt represcnt thcir rc
pl'dive govcmment
, awl not the pcople; aIu], 
although each gon.rnment ma.)", if it 
o dc:-;ire,lul\'c as many dl'1cgate
 :1
 it 
has Yotc
, all the votcs of cach 
o\"('mment mu
t be ca
t as a unit. In mat- 
ters \\ hich do not conecrn tlH' wholc empire only tho
e statc:-; vote \\ hich arc 
actually affccteù. In gcneral the Bll1ulu;rollt prC'parcs hdorchand the w()rk 
which is to be laiù ùefore the RticllstO[/ at cach sc

ion, and in layin
 it
 
mcasures hefore the lower hou::,c it may explain or ùl'Ícnù them upon the 
floor of that housc. Furthl'rmorC', the members of the Blludawatlt, as re(H'C- 
sl'1Itatives of their re
pectivc gO\"crnments, may at any time claim thc right 
to he heard in the Ii, ilo'!l.flfo!!. The membcrs of thc latter are rC'prescntati\"(.s 
of the pcople, electl'd by direct ,"ote on the l>a
is of univer:,al suffrage. B.\' 
the l'on
titutioll of 1S'i1 the Reidt.flla!1 wa::; to rOllsist of 31"2 membcrs (in 1::, ';'-1 
fifteen were adticil fl'Om .\l
:ll'e anù LOI'J'ainc)-fOl,ty-cight from Ba\'aria, sev- 
entcen from ""iil"tembcrg, fourtl'l'll fl'OIU Ballen, 
ix from :'lIuthern IIe..:;c, and 
thc rcmaindcr from the fOrml'l' Xorth (;erm:m CoufcdC'ration. n)O comparin
 
the
e numùers \\ ith the numbcrs of the ùc1egatl':-; to the formcr customs' par- 
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Objectionable as were 1nan y of the provisions of the Vel'saille8 
treaties, espeeiall r the concessivlls tv Bavaria, it BlUst IlC\'crthe- 
less be admitted that the unity of Germany, purchased by the 
sacrifice of a few paragraph
 in the constitution, was vastly better 
than the integrity of the constitution at the expense of Ba\'aria's 
exclusion. In consideration of the nlany anù important ties which 
u
ited Bavaria to the Gerlllan Empire, the comparatively trivial 
matters in which it still held aloof might be overlooked, especial- 
ly as it was to be expected that of these Bavarian reserved rights 
1nany would, in course of time, be rJ10dified or altogether done 
away with by the attrition of the Bundes1Yllh and Reichstag. It 
was in this belief that the Versailles treaties received the appro- 
bation of the North German Reickstug, on the 9th of December. 
Before the close of the same Blonth they had received the con- 
sent of the Badish, IIessian, and \Yürtemberg parliaments. In 
the last-named state tbe ministry had taken advantage of the op- 
portunity to 1'Íd itself of the troubIesollle democratic chamber by 
a dissolution on the 22<-1 of October. December 5th new e1cc- 
tions were ordered, which l'esnltpd for the most part in favor of 
the national parties. The situation in Bavaria was not so satis- 
factory, and not alone was a decision regm'ding the treaty need- 
lessly and unseemingly delayed, but its very acceptance seemed a 
Inattcr of serious uncertainty. If the Bavarian nlÏnisters had fol- 
lowed the example of their 'Yürtcmberg neighbors and dissolved 
the lower house, with its anti-national nUl.jority, there is no doubt, 
in view of the patriotic sentiments inspired by the events of the 
war and its successful prosecution, that the new elections would 
have l'esulted in a strong l11ajority of national and liberal dele- 
gates; but this was a result wl1Îch the 1ninistry appeared to dread 
rather than to wish for. The upper house confirmed the Ver- 
sailles treaty, on the 30th of Decenlber, by a Inajority of thirty- 
seven to three. On the 15th of the sanle month the lower honse 
had consigned the nlatter to the consideration of a cOlnmittee, 
which, at tho lllotion of its chairman, tho inevitable Jörg, resolved 


liamcnt it will bc secn that in the new Bllndesratll, and Reicltstag wo havc tho 
customs' parliament with extcnded powers. In thc new constitution the right 
of veto exercised, according to thc constitution of the Korth German Confed- 
eration, by Prussia as presiding powcr against a majority of both houses in 
favor of the maintenance of the status quo, was slightly but not materially 
modified.- Translat01"s note. 
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to recommend the rejection of t110 treaty. The debate on this 
recolllluenùation Legan on the 11 th of January, and lasted through 
ten sittings. The n1Ínisters and the leaders of the party of prog- 
re:-\s exerted all their powers in beha]f of the treaty, anù even 
lIIemLers of the Patriot party, carricd along by the national cnr- 
rent, 
poke on the same 
ide; ncvertheless it was a matter of 
great dillìcuJty to secure the requisite two-thirds majority. The 
vote re
ultcd in 102 \poices in favor of acccptance and forty-cight 
against, and the last stone in the structure of the German Empire 
was finally set in place. At ,r ersailles it had been considered 
superfluous to await the result of the navarian vote, and on the 
1st of January, 1871, the establishment of the Gernu\n Empire 
had already been ofiìciaIJy proclaimed. 
In another matter Ba\'aria took the initiative. 'Yith the ap- 
probation of all the German governments, I\:in
 Louis II. of Ba- 
varia tendered to the King of Prussia, as I)eac! ruler of the ncw 
German state, the title of German Emperor. .At the banquet in 
\Tersailles, on the 1st of January, 1871, the Grand-duke of Baden 
reminded IGng 'Yillian1 of the now prophetic words of his broth- 
er, FredC'ric 'Yilliam IV. : "An imperial throne can only be won 
on the battle-field." The solemn proclamation of t110 empire 
took place in the great mirror-hall, in the palace at \T ersaillcs, at 
mid-day of the 18th of January. Count Hismarck read before 
the numerous royal princeR, independent potentates, general
, 
Ininisters, and regimental deputations present at the ceremony 
the proclam'ltion of Emperol' 'Yilliam I. to the German people. 
The victories which llad just been or were just about to be won 
-Le 
Ians on the 12th, Delfort on the 17th, St. Quentin and 

Iont Valerien on the 1 Dth, the capitulation of Paris on the 
2bth, and t110 flight of Bourbaki's army into Switzerland on the 
1 st of February-surrounded like gigantic monuments the day 
of this assumption of imperial dignity, anù ne\'er was an em- 
peror created under circulllstances more imposing-. 

I:uch 21st, 1871, the emperor opened the first German Rcichs- 
la.'I with a speech frOln the throne expressÍ\'e of his pleasure 
that" we ]Ja\'e reached that which since the time of our father
 
lla
 been the object of effort for Germany-unity and the organic 
expre
sion of that unity, the security of our boundaries, and the 
independent development of our laws." .At the same time he 
empllatically affirmed that the German empire, far from cherish, 

o* 
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ing any lo\"e of conqucst or any lust of inten'cntion, would forn1 
an empire of peace in tbe centre of Europe, neither interfering in 
the affairs of other states nor enduring any intcrference in it5 
own; not as
uming the oftensi,"c without just provocation, but 
rcarly on all occasions to defend its own rights. On the same 
<lay Count Bismarck, the imperial chancellor, to whose strong 
Hllll prudent guidance the re-establishment of the German Empire . 
was principally due, was raised to the rank of prince. The elec- 
tions for the Reicltstag had taken place on the 3d of 
Iarch, an(1 
:1Il exceptionally large number of votes had been polled. Even 
in south Germany the results were fa,"ol'able for the national 
party. Of the 382 delegates the government could count on 
the support of a large majority. As 111ell1bers of variously desig- 
nate(l p:uties-Xational-liberals, German Reiclts-party, Liberal 
Reiclts-party-Germany's best men stood fast for the policy of 
Emperor \Yilliam and his great chancellor. It is worthy of note 
that in north Germany, which bad sent only eight Clerical dele- 
gates to the last Reicltstag, thirty-six members of that party wcre 
elected in 1871. These, with the twenty Clericals from south 
Germany, fifty-six in all-and for all measures of disloyal oppo- 
sition they were sure, furthermore, of the assistance of the Polish 
irreconcilables- constituted the lloman Catholic centrc. Feb- 
ruary 17th some n1embers of this party had scnt the emperor 
an address at Versailles praying him to make use of tbe whole 
power of the new empire for the restoration of the ten1poral 
dominion of the Pope, and offering"the go\'ernn1ent in that e\"cnt 
the support of the Clericals. It was astonishingly näive to request 
the Prot.estant emperor of an empire for the In08t part Protestant 
to break a diplomatic lance in behalf of tbe temporal dominion 
of the Popo, the cxi
tence of which in Enrope had been no less 
a di
grace than the cxistence of the Turki:-)h empire; or, in case 
diplomacy were not enonglJ, to set his martial spear in rest and 
undertake a mediæval crusade for the rescue this time of the 
"eternal city," to dri'Te Victor Emmanuel's soldiers out of Rome 
and the States of the Church, anù put 100,000 sentries at the 
Pope's n10st holy disposal. It betrayed on the part of the Cleri- 
cals a scornful disregard of all ratiunal politics, to offer their sup- 
port at such a price as this; and that support, furthermore, was 
snre sooner or later to lead Jirectly to Can ossa. That the gov- 
('rnnwnt rejected all such crazy fantasies, and sought its sl1pport- 
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ers among the 
ational-liberals instead, brought upon it and the 
n'ltional policy the dea.Ily hostility of the Clericals, under the di
 
rection of their .Jesuiti(' leaders in the Vatican, awl we shall soon 
have occasion to see huw that ho
tility displayed it:,clf in attacks 
upon c\'ery measure looking' toward natiollaillnity. 
Under !-iuch circ1lInstances the Illemuer
 of the national parties 
in the Reicll.';tag deemcd it advisable to insert in the ad.Irc::;
 a 
distinct declaration to the effect that the new German Empire of 
1871 was not to be the same as that of the 
Iidùle Ages. "The 
days of interference in the internal affairs of other peoples will 
not, we hope, return under any pret
xt or in any form." nennig
 

en defcnded thp :lII(Irc:,s in the most aule nlanll
r; and, notwith. 
staIlllinf.{ the attacks of }t('ichenspergel', \ViIHltlwr:,t, and Bishop 
Kettcler, it was ë\dnpted, 011 the 30th of :\farch, by a vote of 24:3 
to li3, and the couuter-address rejected. Thereupon the Clericals 
nloved the adoption into the imperial constitution of the so-called 
fundamental rights of the Prussian constitution-freedom of the 
Press, right of association, anù complete indepewlence of the 
Church. .As e\'cry one understood that their object was to ac- 
quire freedOlu of the Press only for the benefit of the Clerical 
Press, the right of association only for the use of religious orderg, 
and ecclesiastical ilHlependcnce only for the alh'antage of the 
Homan Catholic Church, and for the 
upport of the Li:,hops in 
their disobedience to the laws of the state, the Lill \\ a
 rejectt.(l 
on the 4th of April, after a three days' deoatc, by a vote of 2
3 
to 54. At the 
t1

estioll of the go\'erlllllellt 
-t0,000,000 thalers 
were appropriated from the wale indemnity for 
ick alld woundeù 
s,)laiers, 4,000,000 for needy lllem uers of the reserve and land- 
u'f'ltr, awl 4,000,000 for donatiolls to deserving gcnerals and states- 
men. These latter werc divided intu fonr categ'ories, to whieh 
were as
i
ned smus uf 300,000, 200,UOO, 130,UOU, mIll 100,OUO 
t]m]ers re
pe('tively. Prilwe FreJeric Charles, .\linistèr of \\.ar 
I
oon, and Genera] :\lanteufIcl were in the fir:,t, and Generals Gö- 
hen an(l \VerJer, aIill .Minister uf State lJc1brück in the second. 
Prince Bismarck receÍ\"ed as a gift from the emperor estates in 

ch\\arzellheck, dnchy of Lant'uburg, \"alned at l,OuO,OOO thalers. 
The reg-ained provinces of 
\Isace and Lorraine we're not unite(l 
with Prussia, as some wi...hcd, but, in accordance \\ ith a bill bruught 
in by the 
O\ ernlllent, were to be for thc pl'e
ent administered 
provisionally as special tcrritory of the empire, the imperial con
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F-titution not to come in force until the 1st of January, 1874; and 
in the Blean time the emperor to frame the laws in concert with 
the BUlldes1"atlt, and in all other matters the government to be 
directed by tllO emperor alone. This bill was passed on the 3d 
of June by a large majority, only so far ;mlended that the period 
of probation was shortened Ly one rear; but on the 20th of 
June, 1872, the imperial dictatorship was prolonged to the date 
originally proposed, the Inajority not regarding the new provinces 
as yet sufficiently ripe for the imperial constitution. On tllO 
15th of June the Reicltstag was closed, and on the 16th the trium- 
phal entry into Berlin of a part of tho returning army took place. 
The procession consisted of 40,000 men-the Guards, a battalion 
of the royal grenadier regiment, and deputations frml1 all the va- 
rious divisions of the German army-and a more brilliant pro- 
cession Berlin has never seen. On the same day Roon was lnada 
count, and 
loItke field-nlarshal-general. 



 27. 


TilE COMMUNE AND FRANCE. 


As soon as the German troops haJ evacuated the southern 
forts the National .L1\ssell1bly removed from Bordeaux to Ver- 
saiUes, where it held its first sitting on the 20th of 
Iarch, 187l. 
The Parisians took this slight to the capital very ill, but at the 
same time felt thenlselves so llluch the more unrestrained in tho 
execution of their political and social plans. The social-demo- 
crats, who had been so often frustrated, thought that their oppor- 
tunity had come at last, and aIJied the111selves with the Interna- 
lionale, a society having its head-quarters in London, which rec- 
ognized no 1narl'iage and no right of inheritance, seeking to pull 
down all the pinal's of human society-fmuily, cOlnhlulÚty, state, 
religion, property-and remodel the whole world by a merciJes
 

ystCln of le\'e]]ing. These were the Inen who ruled the laboring 
classes of Paris and the national guarùs of the faubourgs EeHe- 
ville, )lontmal'tre, J\lontrouge, etc. On the 27th of Fcbruary the 
national guards haù carried off twenty-seven cannon, under pre R 
tence of rescuing them from the Prussians. After the withdrawal 
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of tllC Gc.rman troops they took many morc-417 in all-alld 
planted them on 1\Iontmartre, thus converting it into a geIluine 
fortress. At the same time they spoke of a "Central COlllmittee 
of the Xational Guard
," to whose commands alone they rendered 
obediencc. They demanded the continuance of the payment of 
the one and a half francs a day which they had receired during 
the siege, and the right to choose their 0\\ n oflicers and their own 

eneral. Farther than this, they refused to tolerate the pregencc 
in Paris of any other military commandcrs than those appointed 
by the municipality. This meant the abolition of the national 
p;o\'ernment, the erection of Paris into a free city, and the aban- 
donment of the inhabit:mts to the mercies of socialistic and COln- 
lllUnistic fanatics. General '''inoy, wishing first of all to settle 
the "cannon question," occupied 
Iontnlartre in the night of 
1\larch 17th; but at seven o'clock on the following morning the 
national guards advanced against him, his troops fraternized 
with tho rebels, he himself was forced to withùraw to V' ersailles, 
and Generals Lecomte and Clément Thonlas were captured and 
shot. The central committee of the combined national guards, 
headed by Ass)"", now a:-:sumed the government of Paris, and re- 
duced the respectable portions of the community to submission 
by terrorism. By their direction elections for a common council 
or commune were held on the 
üth of 
Iarch. This body con- 
sisted of eighty lllemLer
, alJlong whom were Blanqui, Pyat, Flou- 
rens, Assy, and IJelescluze. The Commune formed the regular 
govermnent, but in a(lc1itioll to this the central committee still 
existed; while above both, as directing power, was the conl1uittee 
of the Inte1"llatiollale. Hut although successful in Paris the at- 
tempt to set up the COlnmune in tbe other large cities failed. 
The socialistic insurrection
 in Lyon
, 
Iarseilles, and other places 
"ero all put down; and Dlanqni, who was acting as an emissary 
of tho Parisian Commnne, was arrested. 
The Conullune ek'deJ ten commissions for the a<1lllini
tration 
of the various ministric:-" and set one delegate at the head of each. 
...\11 who were capable of LeaJ'ing arms were pressed into the ranks 
of the national gnard:-:, the pay of the soIJi('r
 was raised, their 
families received assistance, and in C:l:,C of death pensions were 
to be securcd to the sun"Ï\-ors. It was the golden age of the 
proletariat. To get money to defray these expenses the COIU. 
InUIlO cOllfiscat(1d all ('l1n1'('h p1'operty, plllnd('red the churches, 
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obtained frOll1 the Dank adnmces of several millions, forced loans 
frOll1 the insurance companies, and levied contributions on wealthy 
indi\'iduals. Soeialistic sheets pro\Tided for the propagation of 
communistic principles among the people. Thiel's Lc1ic\'ed that 
the crater would soon burn itself out, but tho ernption proved 
n10l'e permanent than he had expecteù. The Comlllune on its 
part did not believe in the permanence of the Versailles govern- 
luent, and determined to pay Vel"sailJes a visit for the pl1l'po
e of 
dispersing the National .As
em bly. 'Vith that end in view Cluso- 
ret headed two expeditions frOll1 Paris on the 2d and 3d of April, 
but his troops were repulsed by the national forces, and one of 
the leaders of the COIlnl1Une, Floul'ens, fell ill the fighting. These 
defeats increased the fury of the rebels, and on the 4th Archbishop 
Darboy, with a number of priest
 and other prominent men, was 
arrested and sent to 
Iazas, as seeurity for the safety of the na- 
tional guards captured in the recent encounters. Thiers's })ouse 
was plundered and destroyed, the Column of Victory, on the Place 
Vendôme, thrown down, and an appeal issued to the French peo- 
ple to inspire them with enthl1siasln for the" modern revolution, 
the most comprehensive and fruitful of all," by which the decen- 
tralization of France was to be effeeted through the separation of 
the united state into a number of lllunicipal republics with unlim- 
ited self-government. [English and Americans, bred in the prac- 
tice of local self-go\'ernment., will feel in some degree a sympathy 
with this aspect of the Commune.l TIut the appeal had no effect, 
especially as the establishment of a committee of safety, consist- 
ing of fi\7e members, recalled the worst times of 1793 and 1794. 
The" Reign of Terror" was still 1110re vividly bronght to mind 
by the rapidity with which power changed hands and the fate of 
ùeposed leaders. The wholc state of affairs in this particular \\'a!; 
well illustrated Ly the words of Uossel, the third or fOllrth mini
- 
tel' of war, offering his resignation: "I have the honor to beg fur 
a cell in :ðIazas." 
In April the Versailles troops, commanded by 
fal'shal 
Iac- 
:Mahon, with Cissey, Donay, V-inoy, Ladmirault, and Clinchant as 
division commander
, advanced against Paris on the we
t and 
south. After several of the outside forts had been taken and 
the Parisians driven behind the walls, preparations were l1lade 
for a combined attack npon the city. On the side of the insnr- 
gents Delesclnze now stood at the head of the war departHH'nt. 
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Incited by him, the Commune resolved, on the 
Oth of 
r:LY, tu 
drench aU the public builùin
-; and whole districts of the city with 
petIoIeurn and 
et fire to them, before the entl'allCe of the '\
r- 
s'lilles troops, that they mi
ht lea\'e for the victors nothing but 
a h('ap of ruins. On the evening of )Iay 
lst the soldiers en- 
tered the city at an unguarded spot, pointed out to thOlI1 at the 
risk of his life by a citizen named Jules Dl1catel. The plan was 
to dri, e the. reLels from the south - west toward the northern 
heights of )Iontmartre amI Belleville, from which there wa
 no 
mode of escape, as the northern forts were still in the hands of 
the Germans. The desperate struggle lasted from the 22d to the 
28th, even women taking' part and helping to Jdnùle the pett.o- 
1('1110 firc
. Xnmerous prisoncr
, including ...\rchbishop Darboy, 
"ere shot by the communists. \\ïth the capture of Chaulllont 
(
Iay 28th), where ])elescluze songht anù found death on a 
Larricadc, tLe last post of the Commune was carried, and the 
city in the power of the Vel'saiUes go\'crnmcnt and its angry sol- 
diers. Thon
:mds of l,risoners were tal\:cn, their number ultimate- 
ly rising to 50,000. )rac
Iahon's loss was 751-1 men. .Among' 
the public buildings burnt by the Commune were the Tnilerie
, 
Pa1ais-Uoyal, ministry of finance, ministry of justice, police head- 
qnarters, the City IIa11, and several theatres. Some other build- 
ings in which the combustiLles had already been placed were 
rescueù. Of the members of the Commune a nnmLe1" were 
taken, including ,As
y, Cluserct, Grou
set, Hossel, and nochcfort. 
The trials of the prisoner:.; la
ted several months, and of the con- 
dcmned some were shot., and some transported to Kew Caledonia 
or other di:,tant places. 
,ot until the Commune was snppressed could the French go,'- 
ernment provide for an orderly Hnd systematic administratiun of 
the country. It had before it at the outset tn 0 aims-to rid the 
bllJ as soon as possible of tIle German troops, anù to impro\'e 
the army according to the Prllssian pattern. .As large 
tllllS of 
ll10ney were necessary for the attainment of both these aims, a 
great strain wa:;; put upon the taxable strength of the country. 
The result to be achieved by the incrca:,e of the army wac;;, not 
thc strengthening- of the defensive power of the country-for a 
peaceful France had no a

ault:; to fear-but a \\:11' of rC\Tenge 
against (:l'rmany. The lost military glory must Le restored, and 
the ceded provinces regained, or compen:-,ation taken elsewbere- 
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pcrlU'
ps in Belgium. ....\11 parties in F.'ance, nlonarchists as wen 
as the most ultra-republicans, were animated by the same spirit, 
and voted sum after sunl for military purposes, evcn offering tlw 
governnlent ITIOrC than it required. This longing for revenge was 
favorable to the plans of the Jesuits. Their bope in the year 
1870 had been, by the hc1p of the French empire, to overpower 
heretical Prussia, and rendcl' impossible the estab1isLment of a 
united Germany under a l)rotestant emperor. Their hope now 
was to improve the national misfortune for clerical ends. 'Vith 
this aim in view, religious hymns with a political refrain were 
composed, in order to inflame the people against the Germans, 
while the possibility of revenge was made dependent on strict 
devotion and punctual obsen"ance of ordinary and extraordinary 
ecclesiastical forms. Shattered France was to be brought com- 
pletely under the sway of the Jesuits; and in order to effect t1Jis, 
national and religious fanaticism was to recei\"e constant encour- 
agement, the reorganization of the army was to be completed 
with lightning rapiditJ', :md, as soon as the general political con- 
dition of Europe afforded a favorable opportunity, a national and 
religious crusade against Gerrnany undertaken. To attain this 
high result the 'Tirgin l\lary lllade a few personal appearances in 
France, the wonder-working springs of Lourdes were discovereù, 
and processions of ten or twenty thousand persons organized, 
while the cultus of t1lC IIoly 11eart of Jesus was carried to the 
verge of insanity. In the naIne of republican frcedOln the Jes- 
uits demanded for tho Roman Catholic Church, and for that 
alone, freedom of instruction and the right to establish "free 
univcrsities." The state universities wero to be eompletcly set 
aside, and all who sought to ll1ake themselvos a career obliged to 
pass through the Jesuitic institutions-and in 1875 the National 
Assembly was complaisant enough to aceord the clergy theso 
pri vileges. 
For the payment of the first two milliards of the war-fine 
Thiers-nan1ed president of the French republic by the National 
Assembly, August 31st, 1871-contracted a loan of 2,500,000,000 
francs in June of 1871, and for the payment of the rmnainder a 
farther loan of more than three milliards was contracted in July 
of the following year. 'Vhen the subscription for the first of 
thesc two loans was opened seven and a half milliards were sub- 
scribed (two and a half in Paris), instead of the two and a half 
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required; while for the 
ccond loan subscriptions of forty-one 
milliards were vf!creù. l\Jlowiug that all tLese suLscriptiolls \'ere 
1I0t genuine, ne\'erthelrss the tran
a('tion te
tifiPa in the most fa- 
vOl'able way to the high credit of France. Through Thiers's ef- 
forts the German occupation-which had been in so far aùvanta- 
geous that it had forceù a certain moderation upon contending 
partie
, and led to the po
tponell1Cnt of the nlOre dan
erou!' llues- 
tions regardin
 the future fornl of government in France-was 
brought to a clos
 sooner than had been expected at the conclu- 
sion of peace. According to an arrangement entered into on the 
15th of 
Iarch, 187:3, the last quarter milliard of the war-fine was 
to be paid on the 5th of September of that year, and its payment 
was to be :It once foJIowed uy the complete evacl1:üion of French 
territory by the Germans. ...\ccordingly on that day the ren1ain- 
<1(11' of the war indemnity changed hand
, and the evacuation of 
Verdun, the last city in the possession of the invaùers, began at 
once. On the 1Gth of September, 1873, the last German 
olùier 
crossp-d the French frontier. The army of occupation had won 
much praise by its exemplary discipline, as a reward for which 
General 
IantentIel was raised to the rank of tield-marshal-general 
on the 1 ûth of thc same month. 
By the military law of July 28th, 1872, universal compulsory 

er\'ice was introdtlCed; each Frenchman was to be liaLle to ac- 
tÏ\'e 
{
I'rice for fh'e years; this was folJowed by four years in the 
rescn'(', fh'c years in the U territorial army," and six years in its 
reserve. It amountcd in practice to five years' acti\'e service for 
one part of the community, and six Inonths' drill for the other. 
This law was complementeù by the army organization law of July 
24th, 1873, fixing the nmllber of regiments and distributing thcnl 
among eighteen army corp
, and by the cad,.e law of 
Iarch 13th, 
1875. According to the provisions of the latter the companies 
were increased in size and decreased in number, the battalion 
cadres being strellf{thened in such a way that for every thrce al- 
ready existing battalion
 a fourth was created, so that while pre- 
viously the regiment consisted of three battalions, with a nl:lxi- 
mum strcngth on a war footing- of 3000 luen, regiments of foul" 
battalions were now formed, raisino- the n1a
imllm strcno"th to 
;:) b 
4000. The object of this 1l1eaSl1re appeared to be to form a 
framc into which in ca
e of war con
idcrable bodies of undrilléd 
or comparati\'eJy u1H1rilled 1lH'1l mig-ht be east for immediate ser- 
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vice. fly its passage tho French infantry was Inado to consi:st of 
ü41 battalions, 2ü9 nloro than in 1870, and, on a peaco footing, 
171 Illoro than tho German army. This cadre Jaw, together with 
tho inflammatory articles in tho Press of all parties, caused such a 
sensation, that in the spring of 1875 it was gcneralJy bcJic\.od that 
war lllust ensue, and numy held that Germany should declaro war 
bofore these colos
al preparations were completed; but the matter 
nc\"cr rcaclJCd in reality a 1110re dangerous stage than that of dip- 
lonlatic inquiries. . 
For the consolation of its military pride France sought to fasten 
the whole responsibility for the disgrace of the late war on 
Iar- 
shal Bazaine, who certainly had signed the capitulation of 
Ietz 
at a very opportnno 1110ment for the Germans. 110 was accord- 
ingly court-martialed, and condelnned to death on tho 10th of 
Decel11ber, 1873, but tho sentence was commuted to twcnty year8' 
imprisonuHmt. Decel11ber 26th he was confincd in a fort on the 
island of 81. nfargnorite, but escaped on the lOth of _\ugnst, 1874, 
with the assistance of his wife, and took refuge in Spain. 
rfhe National Assembly, divided into parties which viewed one 
another with tho most bitter hostility, developed very littlo legis- 
lative activity. On one side stood the threo 1110narchical parties 
of the Legitimists, Orleanists (the decree of hanishment against 
tho two familics Bourbon and Orleans 11(111 heen repcaled by tho 
National L\sscn1bly, and tho lattel' reinstated in tho possession of 
the estates which had beon confiscated by Napoleon in 1851), and 
Bonapartists, each one of which had its pretenùer to tho throne; 
on tho other tho republicans-among wllOln Gambetta.'s influence 
was constantly on tho increaso-di\rided into a Illoderate and an 
extremo Left. Botwcen the two stood a group of parJiaIl1enta- 
rians which would ha\Te been content with either of the two forms 
of 
overnment, provided only tho constitutional systeln wero ad- 
hered to. This was, at tho outset, Thiers's position also. Tho 
monarchists were in tho majority, but in tho courso of tho next 
few years they lost consiùerable ground by tho unfavorable 1'0- 
suIt of supplementary eloctions; whilo thoy wore so disunited 
muong tholllselvos tbat on the nlOst important (luestions it several 
times occurred that ono fraction of tho Hight voted with tl1(1 
Left, thus converting tho majority into a lninority. The" fu- 
sion "-i. e. , the amahramation into a Rillo'le P artv of the Log-iti- 

 
 
 
 
mi
ts flnù Orleanists-did not succecl1. On the 5t h of August, 
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1 H7:3, the Count of Paris paill CÙUllt Chambonl a \"i:-òit at Froll
- 
dol"f, and f('co!!lIize(1 him as the head of the family and the only 
rC'IH"cscntati\"c of till' monarehical principle in Franrc; Imt as 
COUllt Chamhord, in his I('tter of Octoher :. 7th, 187:3, d('mant1e<l 
an unconditional recall, and would not LilHl himself beforehand 
ci t hcr in the matter of the fla
 or thc constitution, the OrIeanists 
were obli
ed to 
ive up the fnsion, and the COHnt of Paris Lad 
compromiscd himself in vain. The monarcllists became the more 
di...
atisfied \\ ith Thiel's the more pronounced the latter became 
in his preference of the artual republic to anyone of the three 
possihlc 1llonar
hie
. Thiers's protectionist leanin
s had already 
brought on a crisis in the beginning of the year 1 S7
, but at that 
time the .Assembly could not do without him; so that his resig- 
Jlation was not accepted, awl he was Hule to carry out his own 
will against the majority--uudoing about the only good \\ ork Xa- 
poleou hacl done. This little farce of resignation was re-cnacted 
OIH'e or twice; Imt fin:!lIy, in the reur
anizatioil of the Illini--try 
on the 18th of :\Iay, 1873, he disregarded the Jl101wrchical major- 
ity altogether, and recruited his cauinet only from the rank
 of 
the moderate Left. The monarchists mo\"e(} a votc of censnre, 
which was carriC'(1 on the 21th by a vote of 3GO to 311. It i
 
po

ible that Thiel's would have done his country a 
l'f\'ice l)y 
usurping the rig-lIt to dissoh'e the As::;cml)]y aIHl appeal to the 
people; but he was not the man to resort to !-iuch a measure, an(l 
he and hi
 mini:ster-; handed in their re
ignations. Somewhat to 
Thiers's surpri;:)e the resignations were accepteù, and in the same 
sitting 
[ac
Iahon was clectf'd prrsident of tlw republic. In or- 
der to :stl'engtllCn the " 
Iarshal-pre!-iiJent's" position, his term of 
oflice was fixed at sc\"en years (the Scptennat). The Duke ùe 
nt'oglie WH
 the head of the first ministry formed under the new 
president, but he did nut long succeed in the diflicult task of 

teering his way snccc

fnlly bctween the opposing partie
. An 
unfavorable vote on the electoral law compelled hitu to retire 
fl'om o11ice on the 1 ûth of 
[ay, 1871, anll on the 22d he was 
succeeded by Cissey, the minister of war. .. \
 the new cabinet 
seemed too fa\'orably disposed toward the nunaparti
b, and the 
only choice appeared to be between a repuulic and the third em- 
pire, the moderate Urleanists withùrew their support frotH thè 
go\.ernment, and a new majority was formed by a combin.Ltion 
of the Left with the Hight centre. Toward the end of 187
 a 
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committee of thirty had l)een appointed, to whom various qnes
 
tions with reference to a constitution were from time to time 
referred. Early in the year 1875 they were inùuced by 
lac
[a- 
hon's message to recommend two chambers instead of one; and 
on the 30th of January, on the Illotion of 'VaIIon, who was r-mp- 
ported by the moderate Orleanists and the moderate repub1ican
, 
;1gainst the recommenùation of the committee of thirty, the Sep- 
iennai was changed into a republic, with a president to be elected 
by the two houses in joint session. On the 10th of 
larch a new 
Ininistry was formed, with Buffet as pren1Ïer, nlost of the pron1Í- 
l1ent men1be:'s of which belonged to the Right centre. 


11 



 28. 


TIlE NEGTRAL STATES. 


TIlE completion of Italian unity was a direct result of the 
Franco-Prussian war. A French despatch of August 2d, 1870, 
informed the Italian government that France would withdraw her 
troops fron1 the States of the Church, and recur to the September 
convention of 1864; to which the Italian cabinet at once replied 
that Italy would scrupulously adhere to the terms of that treaty. 
In Parliament the Left stormed the ministl'y with appeals to dis- 
regard the convention and occupy Rome. The ministers hesi- 
tated, but at the same time diligently prepared for action. Then 
CaIne the news of the capitulation of Sedan and the establi
hment 
of the republic in Paris, and the government founel itself no lon- 
ger able to hold back. On the 6th of September the occupation 
of ROll1e was decided upon. This decision was duly communi- 
cated to foreign go\'ernments, and IGllg Victor Emmanuel in- 
formed the Pope of his intentions in a personal letter. Septem- 
ber 11 tll tbe Italian troops, under the command of General Ca- 
dorna, entered tbe States of the Church; on the 16th Civita Vec- 
chia was occupied, and on the 20th the invaders stood before 
Home itself. 1\.s the Papal general, I
anzler, refused to open the 
gates, a breach was made in the wall at Porta Pia by the cannon 
of the Italian troops, whereupon the l->ope commanded the resist- 
ance to cease, and Cadorna entered the city amid the acclamations 
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of th(\ ùelighted populace. Th(\ so-call cd Leonine city, to
etheI 
with the \
 atic:m, was as
igned to the Pope, and his troop8 wcre 
dj
armcJ and disbanded. l)ins issucd lctters of protestation, anù 
fulminated e:\communieation against all who were concerned in 
the" robbery." nn the 22d of September, at hi
 8pecial wish, in- 
asmuch as he Jid not feel himself safe in the powcr of the people, 
C:ulorna occupied the Leonine city also. The plibi
citr of October 

:!d resulted in 133,ü81 vote
 in fcl\'or of annexation to the Ital- 
ian monarchy, and 1507 against it. The ncwly-dectcd chatnber 
confirmed the annexation, and decreed the transfer to Home of 
the scat of govcrnment on the 30th of J nne. A guarantee law, 
ddining the prerogatives of the Pope, and regul3tin
 the relations 
to one another of church and ...tate, was passed in 
Iay of 1871, 
before Parliament lcft Florence. In accordance with this law 
the Pope retained all the rights and pri\ ileges of a soycreign, and 
received a yearly rcvcnue of 3,225,000 francs. The next ques- 
tion is, \Yho will a:-;sumc the re
ponsibility in casc the Popc com- 
mits any hostilitics flgainst foreign powers? III point of fact hc 
jc; ncither so\"ereign nor subject, but he cannot bc brought to ac- 
count by any forei
n power; while inasmuch as the ltalian gov- 
ernment affords him unlimited protection, and ùocs not restrain 
him from the commission of hostilities, it is constantJy in danger 
of bcconlÍng involvcd in quarrels on his account. 
Dr the 1 
t of Ju]y, 1871, Parliament and all thc ministries 
were in Home, and on the 
d the king made his entrance into 
the nc\\" capital, :md took up his residence in thc Quirinal. It 
was a proud momcnt for him when he 
aw the task of Lis lifc- 
time accomplished, and all Italy finally united under ltis sceptre. 
Parliament willingly voted the money required to reorganizc the 
army, strengthell the ua\'}"", and build fortification
. In 1873 a 
g-o\'Crnnlent measure abolishing cloister
, but assurinp: a re\ enue 
to the g-enerals or heads of the yarious ordel s, w:,
 acccpted by 
1.0th honses. In July of the Rame year thc Lanza-
clla n1Íni
try 
ft.ll 011 a financial question, alHI was succcedetl by that of 
Iin- 
c:hetti, w hich wa
 taken from the rallk
 of the Hicdlt. The Ill'\\" 
. 
 
electiolls of 1t)71 reç,ulted in a Inajority for thc government. 
.\mong those elccted was Garibaldi, to whom the lower house 
\'oteå a donation. lIe took part in the se

ion of 1875, intrre:,t- 
in.!! Jlilllsc]f rspecially in projcct
 of gcneral usefulness-thc ill! 
prll\'l'lnl'llt of the Calnpa
na, and a Tiber canal to guard a
ain
t 
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inundations. The twcnty-fifth anniversary of IGng Victor Em- 
Inannel's elevation to the throne was cclebratcd through the whole 
lcngth and brcadth of the land on the 23d of 1\larch, 1874. The 
grcat achievell1cnt
 of his reign n1Ïght be summed up in the words 
"from Novara to nome "-a road which he had tnwcIlcd in twen- 
ty-one years in the face of no common obstacles. ...\gainst the 
l,andits in Sicily-whose opcrations, nnder the invisiLle guidance 
of the :\laflìa, had assumed formidable dimensions-tIle go\'ern- 
111Cnt was for a long time quite llCl pless. Severe measures raised 
a storn1 among the radical meml)ers of Parliament, and clemency 
only made the evil worse. In 1875 a committee of investigation 
was appointed to examine into the condition of affairs and pro- 
pose to king and parliament a remedy. The attitude of the Pope 
was also unsatisfactory. IIaving protested against the guarantee 
law and the closing of the cloisters, and refused to accept tIle 
proffcred rc"enue, he persisted in representing himself to the 
world as the "prisoner of the Y"atic:m. " On his account, fur- 
t hcrmorc, Italy's relations to Franre were somewhat cloudcd over. 
The French governmcnt constantly maintained a ship of war at 
Cidta ,-.- ecchia for the Pope's use, in case at any time he desired 
to Ica\Te the elm-en thousand rooms of his gorgeous prison. 
In Spain another candidate Ilad been found in place of Prince 
Leopold of IIohenzoIlern-Sigmaringen. :Marshal Priul persuaded 
the second son of the Italian sovercign, Amadeo, Duke of AOf'ta, 
to accept the throne; :md on the 16th of November, 1870, the 
Cortes elected him king by a vote of 191 to ü8. January 2d, 
1871, the new king entered 
Iadrid and took the oath to the con- 
stitution; but the king-lnaker, Prim, had already perished at the 
lmnds of assassins. Amadeo's governmcnt., under which Serrano 
was the fÌl'st ministcr-president, was one continued scramble for 
office on the part of the regular monarclli"sts, while the Carlists 
and republicans uU8ied thems('h'e
 in ol'ganLdng insurrections in 
thc north and south respecti\'elJ. Serrano and Topete, Sagasta 
and ZoriI1a, gained and lost office with confusing rapidity. The 
k ill
 held fast to the constitution of 1 SüD, but was bitterly hated 
by the powerful nobles and the clergy as a stranger and the son 
of Victor EmmanucL lIe and Ilis family were exposed to con- 
stant in
u1ts, until he was at length forced to the conclusion that 
the house of Savoy, Italy's priùe, could not take root in a land 
where parties were mure eoneerned to proville for their own in- 
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tl'resls than for the wclfare' of theil" common coulltI.y. .\e('ord- 
ingly, Ull the 8th of February, 187 :3, after a rcign of two )"carR, he 
comlUll.llieated to Zorilla, as llJini
tcr-rresidl'nt, his irrc\"ocaLlc ùe- 
t('rmination to la) down the ('rown. 011 the 11 tit he fo-cnt to the 
Cortes a 1I1e


gc annol1ncin
 his aLdication, and on the following 
day left .Madriù for Italy, where hc waR reinstated in hi:5 former 
p()
itioll. On the receipt of the royal ]J)e
sage of abdication the 
(1orte
 c.leclareJ in favor of a republic; ani] on thc day of the ex- 
king's d('parturc a ministry wa:, chosen to carryon the guvcrn- 
Hll'nt, with 
ï
nera
 as president, anù Castc1ar a
 minister of for- 
l'i.
11 afIair
. The pro
l'alllrne of the new rull'rs "a!-): a fedcrative 
rcpublic for 
pain, with sclf-go\'ernmcnt of the individual statc:--, 
after the pattern uf ::)witzcrland and the United States; no ccn- 
tralization; abolition of the 
tallding army; ab
ull1te scparation 
of church and statc; proclamation of the rights of the indi- 
yidual on the basis of a ùemocratic constitution anù unùer the 
authority of thc law. If thesc political fantasie
 were adopted 
into the new constitution Spain llH1
t cease to c
ist, and be re- 
placed by a quantity of cantons, frec citieR, and communcs, rent 
iJy repeateJ Parisian rebellions. Thc Cortes wa::, disbanded, and 
a cOllstituellt Cortes summoned tû meet on the l
t of .JUllC. On 
the 8th of .June this LOl]Y declared for the federati\'c fcrnIllic, and 
drau
htell a. ('on
titutioll c'mLodyillg thc aho\"c principles. But 
even this Jill not 
ati
fy the so-called Iulraus;f/('utes, who wi,bed 
for thc red repuLlic and a social re\"olution. As they could not 

ain a Inajority for their yiews they secc(ll'd, and raiscd the red 
fta
 ill tllC southcrn citi('
. .Ministries and prl'sillcntR follo\\ cd 
(1)(' :nwtlJer in rapid snc('es
ion. Scptember 7t 11 C:1stl'lar was 
ellOsen rre
ident of the cxecuti\"e. lIe fonnd him"e1f face to 
farc \\ ith !':l1ch a chaotic condition of affairs that hc waR oLligf'd 
to ('olHlition his :wceptanc(' on tIle S\11Tl'Hlll'f to him of full pO\H'r 
to adopt \\ IJatc\"cr rnl'a
ure:-:, military or politie:1I, hc deemed IH'C- 
f'
!'::U'Y, among' which was included thc declar
tion of a state .,f 
!->1Pg-e. The di:-.cussion of the proposed con--t itution waR P()
t- 
l'onct1, and the Cortes :-uljuurned from t1lf' 18th of 
eptem Ll'r to 
tilt' 2d <-If .January, It;7.L ('astelar, Ow (."ntllll':ii'l"tie federati\"c re- 
puhlican-who }Iad already, howcn'l", hf'gnll to llnderstancl the dif- 
fercnce Ll'twef'n theory and pr:1i..tice-h
d hecomc a fl1ll-tiedg't'd 
dictator. --e\ 
trong hanù wa
 needed; for in tho north th(\ C:u- 
lish-w hose prdl'lIdl'r, DltlJ Carlo
, together with his Lrother, Vùll 
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Alonzo,11ad appeared in person-were making alarming prog-ress, 
while in tbe south several cities }md set up communcs and refused 
allegiance to the go\'crnment; and, to enhance the difficulties of 
tbe situation, shameful insubordination pre\'aiJed in the anny- 
soldiers fircd on their own officers, and generals went over to the 
rebels. It was necessary to take the cities of Alcoy, Seville, Ca- 
diz, and Valencia by force, whiJe other places only returned to 
their obedience on the approach of the governmental troops. 
The resistance in the maritime fortress of Cartagena lasted lon- 
gest. There General Contreras, at tl1C head of a conlluittee of 
safety, transacted diplmnatic busincss with the foreign consuls 
under the title of p'J.esident of }'Illrcia, anù even bom bardeù the 
neighboring ports of Almeria and Alicante, and laid them un- 
der contribution. But these piratical expcù.itions brought hinl 
into conflict with foreign war-vessels; and an energetic German 
captain, 'Verner, supported by an English collcague, took away 
froln bin) two of his ships. Cartagena was finaIJy beleaguered 
on the land side, and bmubarded by the national troops under 
General Loprz-Dominguez. It was taken on the 12th of Janu- 
ary, 1874, after a siege of four months; but Contreras, with the 
revolutionary junta and several hundred followers, escapcd on a 
war-steamer, made 11Ïs way through the weak blockading squad- 
ron, and reached Algiers in safety. 
That Castelar had brought the federati,'e republicans to reason 
with powder and lead, had intrusted conscrvative generals with 
commissions in the ann)', and had entered into negotiations with 
the Papal stool with reference to vacant bishoprics-all tIJCse 
things were unpardonable offences ill the eyes of his fOl'uler 
party associates, who had neither foq
otten anything nor learned 
anything. On the reassembling of the Cortes, January 2d, 1874, 
its president, Salmeron, procured a vote of lack of confidence 
against Castelar's government, and Castelar accordingly resigned. 
TIefore farther action could be had, on the 11l0rning of the 3d, 
the Cortes was dispersed by Pavia, Captain-general of 
Iadrid, 
and a military dictatorship set up under 
Iarshal Serrano. He- 
publican insurrections broke out in several cities, but were qllick- 
ìy put down, and larger forces were put in the field against the 
Carlists. The latter held the important fortress of Bilbao cl08ely 
investf.d, and had made themselves masters \.If Portugaletc, th
 
port of that pl
lcc. General J\Ioriolles had esca petl annihilation 
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lt. thcir hand:; only Ly takill
 refuge on Loard ship, and "hen he 
a
ain adv:Lnccd to the relief of Bilbao frOlll the west he wa... 
defeated at Sommorostro (February 24th, 1874), and obliged to 
retreat. Serrano, who Lore the title J)residcnt of tlte c.rccutÙ,c 
pOll'cr of tlte 'republic, hurried to the spot in person. In the Lat- 
tics of 
rarch 25th and 2Gth he was unable to break through the 
strong positions of the Carlists at Sommorostro; Lut on the 28th 
of A I )ril, havino' in the Jnean time recei \'ed rc-enforccrncnts, he rc- 
;"") 
newed the attack, and on the 1st of i\Iay the enemy was obliged 
tn al.:mdon all hig positions, raise the siege of nilb:lO, and evacu- 
ate Portl1g"detl'. Un the :!5th of .June General Condia, who had 
been appointeJ commander-in-chief of the army of the north, 
attacked TJorregaray, whose forces occupied a strongly fortified 
position on the height:; of Estella, Lut wa" defeated after tInee 
days' fighting-, and hill1self fell on the field. The Carlists neg- 
lected to l11ake at once the proper strategicall1se of their victor), 
and were, furthermore, barbarous enough to shoot a number of 
their prisoners. Dun ...\lonzo, the brother of the pretender, was 
no more civilized in his operations on the side toward Catalonia, 
where he captured the Castilian city of Cuenca on the 15th of 
.Jnly, and gave it o\"er to plunder, fire, and sword. In the north 
the Carlist general )Iendiri failed to take the fortress of Irun, 
and was defeated Ly Laserna on the lOth of Xon
nlber, 1874; 
but on the Dth of T)ecemLer he in his turn defeated General 
Loma and drove him back to San 
cbastian. Serrano hurried 
unce more to the scene of action, with the iotention of putting 
hi,w;elf at the head of four army corps, and l,y a 
eneral at- 
tack drive the enemy Lack to the French frontier, Lut some 
time elapsed Lefore he could collect a force sufficient for the 
purpo
e. 
])on Carlos's disregard of the laws of civilized warfare Ila.J 
raised up for )far
hal 
errano une
pccted anie
. June 30th, 
1 
7.f., the Rpanish prcteuder Lad caused bchmidt, a Cjuond:uH PI-l1
- 
sian raptaiu, who, while actin
 as COIT(,
poIHlent of German pa 
per:-, in Cnneha\; hcwJ-quarters at E:-.tella, fcll intu the hands of 
the Carlists, to be shot, althou;!h he \\ as nut a cOluLatant. Thi
 
aetion, whieh 8ct at defiance all tIH' laws of civilized \\,arfal"(,- 
and in g-t
neral their barLarou'i nlethod of wa,,'inO' war-IeJ 
. 
 0 
Prince JJislllarck tv take diplomatic stel'
 against the Carlists. 
The latter were 
llpplieù with fuuds by the Ll'gitilllists in Frauce. 

l 
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the feudalists in Austria, and the J csuits in the Y-atican. Ris- 
llmrck now induced the other powers to accord Serrano official 
recognition, :mù exerted on the Frcnch government, which was 
affording the Cal'lists on its Pyrenean border every possible aù- 
vantage, an indirect pressure, resulting in a better fulfilment by 
the latter of its neutral obligation
. All the powers exccpt TIus- 
sia recognizcd Serrano's government by sending ambassadors to 

ladrid, where the German representative was recei\'ed with 
tnarked attention on the 12th of September. Two Germ:ln 
ships were also despatched to the Bay of Biscay, to protect tIle 
interests of German citizens, and prevent the smuggling in of con- 
traband of war. But the insi
nificant character of the 
uccesses 
which Serrano was able to win a.
ainst the Carli
ts hrought about 
another revolution toward the close of the year 1874. In 
lur- 
01 
viedro, on the 29th day of Decenlber, General l\lartinez Campos, 
who, like 1110St of the officers, was an adherent of the deposed 
Bourbon dynasty, proclaimed the son of ex-Queen IsabeJla,IGng 
Alphonso XII. of Spain. The army e,"erywhere forthwith pro- 
nounced for Alphonso, Sagasta's Ininistry resigned, Serrano laid 
down the presidency and the chief command; a ministerial 
regency was formed, with Cano\"as dcl Castillos as its chief (De- 
cember 31st), and IsaLella, who was in Paris, was at once informed 
of the elevation of her son to the throne. Alphonso left Paris 
on the 6th of January, 1875, landed in Barcelona, entered 
ladl'id 
on the 14th, and, although not quite eighteen years of age, at 
once assumed the reins of government. The inexperienced sov- 
ereign J)ad a difficult position to maintain. The treasury was al- 
most enlpty, while the war with the Cal'lists consumed \"
lst SlIms 
with very sJnall results; the intimate relations of the king to his 
god-father, Pope Pins, necessitated special delicacy of manage- 
Inent in that direction, while the Papal nuntius demanded, in con- 
sideration of his 
UrpOl't, the most comprehensive concessions, 
involving the restoration of the old Íntolerance and priestcraft, 
an<1, if possil)lc, tIle Inquisition; at the same time t!u, ex-queen
 
Isabella, whose f-;hameless life had lonp: since deprived her of all 
daims to respect, waitptl eagerly for her recall to 1\Iadrid. 011 
all sides app(>ared d:m
erous rocks on which the new gon.'rnml'ut 
threatened to go to shipwreck. In military affairs the capitnla- 
tiOh of the fortress of Beo de Urgel, in the northern part of Cata- 
louin, "l)erc thc C
ll'list general Lizzaraga wa::; in cOlnmalld (L\U- 
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gu"t 2 7th, 1 R7 5), was the mo
t important success of the first Jear 
of the YOlln
 king's reign. 
That which the feùcrative republicans were endeavoring to 
accomplish in Spain-the 
eparation ùf a ccntr:&lized state into 
the greatest possible number of "historico-political individuali- 
ties "-Francis Juseph and his new Ininistry were attempting to 
dfect in Austria. The political vagaries of the CLechish Count 
DcJcredi had scarcely becn forgottcn when another count waf-; in- 
trusted with the power to try the same dangerous experiments. 
Fchrllary 
th, 1871, !>otocki's mini
try was dismissed, and Count 
1 fohelJ\\'al-t nameù minister of the interior, and commi:"siolJed 
with the formation of a new" ministry independent of parties." 
lie took into his cabinet two Czechs, members of the party of 
autollomy, :md even ga\'e one of them HIC portfoJio of rc1igion 
and instruction-something which had nen;r before occurreù in 
Austria; while he luade Schäffie of 'Yürtemberg-professor of 
political economy at \Ticllna, anù wen known for his hatred of 
rrussia-minister of commerce. This Tninistry made 110 secret 
of the fact that it proposed to grant Galicia and Dohemia, as weU 
as the Slo,'enians and other nationalities, an independent position 
with relation to the federal state similar to that of IIungary. To 
carry these plans through the Rcicltsratlt, IIohenwart dissolved 
the lower hou
e, to
ether with all those provincial parliaments 
which rcmained faithful to the constitution, and, in concert with 
the Czechish leader
, Ilieger and Clam-
!artinitz, ùrew np the out- 
lines of the ncw constitution to be g-i,.cn to Bohemia. Accord- 
ing- to his plan the IdngdollJ of Bohcmia was to have nothing in 
common with the rcst of Ci
leithallia Lut its re1atiuns to foreign 
powC'rs, anù a part of it
 military and financial affairs, which wcre 
to be scttled by delegations from the (1ifferent states in common; 
c\'er}"tlJing C']se-instruction, jnsticC', taxation, police admil}i
tra- 
tion, railroad
, and t11e like - Was to be exclu
ively within the 
competence of the Bohemian parliament, and the scparate exist- 
ence of the kingdom Wa
 to be farther nwnifp:,tcII by the corOJJit- 
tion of the emperor with the holy cro\\ n of ,\ cnceslaus. If this 
:trrangement had becn actually carried out, the 1,800,000 Ger- 
mans who Jive among- the 2,800,000 C/.ech
 in Bohemia would 
Ì1an' 1>('('n r('c1uc('d t.) t hI" condition of parial1
. The excitement 
amOIl O ' all the C ;l'rlJl:lJ)
 in Austria \\"a"\ intC'n
l'. The state was 
;"" 
;L,rain tutkril)lr un the \l'r,re of a l ,rcci l tiec. .AIIlIII
t too late tho 
:-'I 
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emperor's eyes were openeù to the disastrous consequences of 
such an arrangement by his friend the Crown Prince of Saxony 
anù his prime -lninister, Deust. The IIungarian lllini
ter-presi- 
dent, COllnt Anùra:ssy, who saw in thi8 settlelllent with the Czech- 
ish Slavs nothing but danger for IIungary, with its 4,000,000 
Slavs, opposed it in tho council of lllinisters on the 20th of Octo- 
ber, and it was at last reject.ed, whereupon IIohenwart handed in 
his resignation. Count Reust., who had warned the emperor too 
late, and thus compromiseù his position, was depriyed of his office 
on the 8th of :November and made mnbassador in London, Count 
...\nJra

y bcconlÍng in his stead Ininister of foreign affairs and 
presiùent of the COlnmon council of 111inisters. November 20th 
Prince Adolph Auersperg, in whose hands the constitution was 
perfectly safe, undertook the formation of a Cisleitban n1Ïnistry. 
The separatist tendencies of the Czechs wcre at once curbed. 
The Duhmnian landta!J, where the Czechs were the dominant 
clement, was dissolved on the 13th of :March, 1872, and the new 
elections resulted in a 111ajority of nlore than two-thirds for the 
German patty. The subsequent withdrawal of the Czechish mem- 
bers admitted of a lnore rapid despatch of business, and in a man- 
ner more in harmony with the true interests of the country. A 
bill for electoral reform was laiù before the Reichsrath of 1873, 
according to the provisions of which delegates to that body were 
no longer to be elected by the provincial parlimrents, but directly 
by the people. The bill passed both honses, and in October of 
the same year the working of the new law was tested for the first 
time. At those elections 353 represcntatives were elected, and uf 
these 233 Lelonged to the constitutional party. Upon then1 de- 
yolved the ta:sk of considering t1JC four church laws which were 
laid before the Reiclts'J"fltlt of 1874. These laws cOllccrllcd the 
external legal status of the Roman Catholic Clll1rch, the que
tion 
of cloisters, the contributions to the fund for the support of re- 
ligious ministrations, and the recognition of the not yet recog- 
nized religious societies. In the teeth of the protests of the 'T at- 
ican, and notwithstanding the declaration of the bishops that they 
would continue to adhere to the concordat, whether done away 
with by the state or not, the fir
t three laws were accepted by the 
Rf'icltsratlt and signrd by the emperor. The con
ideration of the 
fourth, which dealt c
pecialJy with the position of tIlc ()1<] (1:ltllo- 
lics-wlw were treated with manifest ullfairlless Ly the Austrian 
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govcrnmcnt-was deferrcd. TInt the p:l

:1ge of thcse laws did 
not ncccssarily imply that important results would follow, c'pe- 
('iall)" ;IS t})('ir execution was not committcd to the court
, lmt 
to the :ulmini
trative oflicers of the gon
rmnent. E\'en now the 
ministry showcd an unpardonable wcakness in its dcalings with 
the bi:;hops; an(1 w hell an interpel1ation on that subject was a<l- 
drc
sed to the minister of religion and public instruction, he lJlade 
the n
iîve confession that his hanùs wcre tied, and he could not do 
what he would. In the midst of this period of legislati\'
 activi- 
ty (
ray 1st, 1873) the '\.orlJ Exposition at .Vienna was opened, 
which \\as visited during the summer by almost all the monarchs 
of Europe. Abont the same time, in consequence of dishonest 
('lIterprises and excessive f'peculation, occurred the crisis on the 
Yienna Börsc, which ruined so many banks and business hon
e:-:. 
Hussia, taking advantage of the political situation of the) car 
1870, declared, in a note of October 31st of that year, that it 
could no longer be bounù by those provisions of the Peace of 
I)aris of 185G prescribing the size and number of the war-\'essc1s 
which it Jllight maintain in the Dlack Sea, and indicated its will- 
ing-ness to cntcr into negotiations npon that subject. I.Jondon 
:md Vienna were in great excitement at this \'ery natural step on 
the part of the nussian government, while Turkey, which should 
have fclt the most concern, treated the whole mattcr with indif- 
ference. TIismarcl\:'s opportunity to repay nus
ia for her neu- 
trality had arrived, and he at once propo
eJ a congrc
s of the 
f'igners of the Peace of Paris, to meet in London, for the settle- 
J11cnt of this question. J u]es Fa\TC cndea\'ored to make use of 
the opening of this Pontus conference (.January 17th, 1871) for 
laying before the powers French complaints against Germany, 
hut he could not leave Paris without a pass from its besiegers; 
so that Bismarck was enaLled to Blake it plain to him that he 
had more important matters to -attend to in Paris than in Lon- 
don, and the pro\'isional government was ultinlately rcprcsented 
by the ] )uke de Broglie. The treaty drawn up by the confer- 
ence on the 13th of 
Iarch wm
 quite in accord with Russia's 
wishe
. In central Asia. nus
ian influence was greatly increased 
during the period under consiJeration by the weB prepared and 
successfully executed expedition against I\:hiva, in Turke
tan. In 
1811 China, ha\'in
 lost Kashgar by insurrection, cedcd to Russia 
for temporary occupation J{ulja, in the south-eastern corner of 
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Turkestan. In 1873 Russia was at length ready to attack l{hi. 
va; and General l\:aufmann, with 14,000 lllCn, sixty cannon, and 
a few thousand canlCls, entered the capital, l\:hiva, after some in- 
significant figllting, on the lOth of June of that ye
lr. For the 
present the khanate was not directly annexed to the Hussian em- 
pire, but con\'erted into a vassal state, the exclusive ulercantile 
domain of the Hussians. I\:aufmann Jeserves to be held up to 
the detestation of all civilized nations for the barbarous cruelty 
which he practised toward the Turcomans in this campaign. An 
insurrection against the l(han of l{hokand afforded an excellent 
opportunity for an intervention in the affairs of that country, 
resulting in annexation. I(aufmann entered the capital city of 
Khokand in 1875, and in 187ö the country 1ecame part of the 
Russian dominions, under its old nmne of Fcrghana. \Vhile his 
soldiers were annexing new territory to the unwieldy Uussian 
state, tbe emperor was endea\.oring to improve the organization 
of his army by the introduction of cOlnpulsory military service 
for all his subjects (January 13th, 1874). As Russia in Enropö 
has a population of some 71,000,000, this must result in raising 
its military strength to a point dangerous for the neighboring 
states. At the sanle time that nussian generals were commit- 
ting the n10st fearful atrocities in central Asia a conference was 
opened in Brussels, at the call of the Czar (J nly 27th, 187-1), to 
estahlish for all future wars an international rule in the interests 
of humanity, \\' hich, however desirable it lnay 1e, is scarcely prac- 
ticable at present. 
During the )
ears 1870-'75 the position of the Turkish gov- 
ernment toward its vassal states was becoming constantly more 
untenable. By a judicious use of money Ismail Pasha, I\:hédivc 
of Egypt, procured for himself more and 11101'e privileges from 
the Porte, until he had almost acquired full and independent so,'- 
ereignty. In the year 1874 he rounded out his territory toward 
the south by the annexation of Darfur, the occasion for which 
was presented by an inroad of tbe Sultan of that state into Cor- 
dofan, an Egyptian dependency. The princes of Roumania and 
Servia, on their part, found it almost difficult not to 1'enouncé all 
allegiance to A1dul Aziz, the Turkish Sultan. In 1874 a demon- 
strative friendship sprung up between the two princes, makin
 it 
appear as thoug-h they were preparing, in a certain event, for com- 
mon action. In 1871 one of the two, Prince Charìes of Rouma. 
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nia, Ilad bcen on the poiut c..f aLdicating. The raaicals IlaJ long 
been anxious for his overthrow, antI 
Iinister Joan Ghika, a 111eln- 
ber of that party, thought that he could make use of the riot oc- 
casioneJ by the celebration Ly the Germans resiùent in Bucha- 
rest of the triumph of nermany o\er France (
farch 22d, 1871) 
to bring about the desired result; but the insurrection \\ as put 
down, the compromised ministry obJiged to resign, and the new 
conservative ministry of Catargiu induced the prince to remain. 
In August of 187,j disturbances broke out in Herzegovina, hav- 
ing for their object the separation of that province frOln Turkey, 
or, at the least, its erection into a semi-independent vassal state. 
The relations of Greece to Turkey assumcd, on t}w whole, a Letter 
shape, but the interior dc,'clopment of tllC little kinp;dOln was 
crippled by parti
an strife and inces
ant changes of ministry. 
The only qne
tion t}wt brought Greece before tlJe political wodd 
in the six years untIer consi{leration was one that docs not re- 
dound to her credit. A French and Italian company had received 
a concession of the worked-out Laurion silver-mines, from which 
their improved processes soon enabled then} to derive considera- 
ble profit. This unexpected result awakened (;reek avarice, and 
in 
[ay of 1871 a law was passed declaring the Laurion )Ioun- 
tains national property, and dispos
essing the enterprising for- 
ei
ne1"
. The French and Italian Tninisters took the mattcr up, 
ami ne
otiations were carried on with four rapidly chan
ing 
111inistries-Comunduro:-;, Zaimis, Bn1
ari
, Oeligporgis-resnlting 
finally in the purchase of the mines Ly the go,.ernment in 1873. 
England during this period was invoh'eù in one of those petty 
wars which are partly the inevitaLle re
nlt of her contact with 
barbaric tribes, and p:u-tly the reprehensiLlc resnlt of an insolent 
and overbearing habit of the Engli::sh mind, especially toward 
weaker states. She had ceded her claims in Sumatra to IIoHand 
in partial payment fur the Dutch pos
essions on the Gold Coast. 
The result of the tran
fer was that Holland became involved in 
a war with ..ltchin, and England with _\shantee. The _\shantcp 
king disputf>d with the English the possession of the city of EI- 
mina-which was included in the ce{lcd territory-ulaùe illroad
 
into the district under Eng1ish protection, and carried off German 
lllissional'ie
 to llis capital, Cooma
:-.ie. On the 13th of J lln(\, 
1873, the English bc)mLarlll'll Elmina awl reduced it to a heap 
of ashes. 
eptem Ler 1 ith, in order to cha
tise the enemy ill his 
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own country, t he 
ovrrnment sent a larger force to the scene of 
",,'ar unùér General Sir Garnet \Y ulseley. IJeccmber 27th, after 
driving the enemy out of the protectorate, the English forces set 
out on their march to Coomassie-.whcreupon the imprisoned mis- 
sionaries were at once released-and, after defeating the Ashan- 
tees in several encounters, entered the capital on the 4th of Feb- 
ruary, 1874. As the negotiations with reference to a peace led 
to no result, \Y ol:scley burnt Coomassie and returned to the pro- 
tectorate, destroying on the way as many of the enemy's villages 
as he could reach. This brought ICalkalli to reason, and a peace 
was concluded, by which he agreed to pay a fine, his sovcreignty 
was limitcd, human sacrifices were abolished, and certain conlmer- 
cial concessions were made. The English government now united 
into one colony its various possêssions on the west coast-GolJ 
Coast, Slave Coast, and thc district of Lagos-under the namc of 
the Gold Coast Colony, and committcd the administration of the 
whole colony to two gU\.crllors. At tlle same time it cxacted 
fr01l1 thc various native chicfs the abolition of sla\yery. In the 
same year (1874:) occurrcd the occupation of the Fiji Islands, 
which were offered to England by the inhabitants themselves. 
The abolition of the slave-trade in Zanzibar was extorted frOlI1 
the Sultan of that place by the n1Íssion of Sir Bat,tIe Frere, whose 
rcpresentations were supported by a few men-of-war, the treaty 
being signed on the 5th of June, 1873. In home affairs the prin- 
cipal mcasures of Gladstone's administration had been an Irish 
land bill-which n1ade a beginning- in the right direction-the 
abolition of purchase in the army by an exercise of royal prerog- 
ative, the introduction of secret \'oting by means of the ballot, 
the rC1lloval of the remaining religious tests at the U nivcrsities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the establishment of a uniform and 
national school systCln. The ministry had come in on an Irish 
question, and it was an Irish question on which it went onto :1\1,.. 
Gladstone's Irish university bill was defeated ùy a vote of 287 to 
284, in the spring of 1873, and he at once resigned; but, as Dis- 
raeli declined to undertake the task of forming- a new ministry, 
he withdrew his resignation and rcmained in office. In January 
of 1874 he dissolved Parliament and appealcd to the country. 
The elections resulted in a large majority for the conservatives, 
and on the 20th of February lJisracli took office with a conserv- 
ativc cabinet. The Irish houle-rulers in the new house brought 
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forward a measure for the estaùlishment of an Irish parliament, 
which \\ ould have Lrouf.{ht Ireland intü a position toward En
- 
larHl 
imilar to that of 1Inngary toward Austria; but the bill 
\Vas, of conrse, defeatcd by au orcrw hehnin
 majority. _Far more 
hopcle
s en:1l hatl lleen Sir Charles J)ilke's republican ag-itation 
in the year 1872. This hall culminated in a scene in Parliament, 
on occasion of Sir Charles })ilke's motion to inquire into the 
lUanneI' in which the income and aH'bwances of the Crown were 

pcnt, which, although in itself n10re becoming IIottentot rioters 
than English statesmen, at least demonstrated the intensity and 
universality of royalist sentiment. 'Yhatevcr success, too, Dilke 
had at tir
t acquirerl in hi'i tour through the country }md 1>e('n 
before tha
 time more than neutralized hy the dangerous i1ln(;
s 
of the Prince of \Yales, and the intensely loyal sentiment that ill- 
ness had called forth. 
IIolI:mtl, which claimed a protectorate over al1 Sumatra, awl 
ha.d (as has just been narrated) added the claims of England to 
its own, 111:Hle war, in 1873, upon the independent l\falay state of 
A tchin, in the extreme no1'th-\H'st corner of the island, under pre- 
tence of putting a stop to the piracy and slave-trade which were 
the chief industry of its Sultan, but in reality in order to annex 
his territory. The first expedition, in 1\Iarch of 1813, failed ut- 
terly. In ])ecember of the Rame year a second expeditionary 
corpg, consisting of about 12,000 ll1Cn, under the commanù of 
General van Swicten, lanùed at Atchin, defeated the enemy in 
several encounter
, besieged the Sultan's fortified palace, the Cra. 
ton, and began a b01nbardment. Thereupon the Sultan evacuated 
the palace and fied into the interior, and on the 24th of January, 
187.t, \'an Swieten's troops marched in. The vassal states were 
compelled to submit to Dutch supremacy, A.tchin itself was incor- 
porated with the Dutch possessions, and, on the return of the ex- 
pedition, a strong garri:,on wa
 left behin<l. The influence of the 
Franco- Prussian war maJe itself yi
ible in IlollanJ in the intro- 
duction of compulsory anù universal nlilitary 
er\'ice, a bill to 
thi
 effect haying finally been carried through the cluunbers to- 
ward the close of 1873. In Belgium the ncces
ity for such a 
measure was universally recognized among nlilitary Inen, hut the 
cler
y opposed it, on account of tIle educational adrances whieh 
it would involvc. After a thirteen years' lease of office, t110 lib- 
eral ministry in that country had been ubliged to rcsi
n on the 

l* 
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2d of July, 1870, in consequence of the results of the supple- 
mentary elections. The enonnous increase of tbe influence of 
the clergy-who llave in their hands not 111erely the con1mon 
school system and girls' schools of all sorts, but also for the most 
part the higher educational institutions, and whose effort it is to 
make even capital dependent upon thcir will-has been a serious 
drawback in the way of national developnlent. As far back as 
the year 1866 there were il1'Bclgium 1314 cloisters, inhabited by 
18,162 monks and nuns. The root of this evil must be sought 
in the constitution so long held up as a pattern, which, by adopt- 
ing the principle of the independence of the church and its com- 
plete separation frOlll the state, has apparently strengthened the 
llands of the Jesuits instead of producing liberal citizens. In 
1875 the supplementary elections resulted in favor of the liberals, 
without, howC\Ter, giving them the n1ajority in the chamber. 
The Scandinavian countries are almost forgotten in European 
llistory, as they have of late come so little into the sphere of 
its politics. At the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war great 
hopes were entertained in Denmark of the restoration of Schles- 
wig and IIolstein; but it soon became evident that these hopes 
were illusory. Internal affairs were nothing but a struggle be- 
tween the king and a conservative Landsthing on the one side, 
and a democratical Folkething on the other. In Sweden and 
Norway the ]áng Jllade vain attempts to effect a union of the 
two kingdoms into one. In 1872 Sweden followed the general 
European current by adopting the principle of compulsory mili- 
tary service. On the 18th of September of that year Charles 
XV. was succeeded by his brother, Oscar II. The Left, which 
was in the nJajority in t1le Swedish parliament, reduced the civil 
list of the new king frmll 900,000 to 800,000 thalers, and ob- 
jected so strongly to the expense,of a coronation that the king 
ultimately defrayed the costs of his Swedish coronation frOln his 
own income. Norway still persisted in her resistance to union, 
and even refused to join in a coinage con,'ention with Sweden 
and Denn1ark, although consenting to a postal union with those 
two countries. 
It was hard for republican Switzerland to see France, which 
lwd so long been the object of its admiratiun, humbled, and Ger- 
many, which it had despised and scorneù, raised to a place among 
the leading states. In Zurich the attack by a uniformed an(l un- 
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uniformeù mob on the Germans at their celcbration of the vic- 
h\ry orcr Francc, 
Iarch Ðth, 1871, was a manifcstation of a scn- 
timcnt similar to that in Buc1Jarcst, and in general it may be said 
that the sympathics of Europe \\ ere with Fr:mce and :lgainst Ger- 
mallY, The cantonal 
o"crlllnellt proved rcmiss in dealing with 
the rioters, but the federal authorities did all they could to atone 
for the outraO'e. The efforts of liberal Switzerland wel'C Jirccted 
o 
at thi
 time toward a revision of the constitution, and thorough 
reforms in the army, the church, the school, the social la'\
, and 
the systcln of road
, railroaùs, nuù j ntercourse in 
eneral. III the 

('
sion
 of 1871 athl 187:... both llunses of the fcderal eongrcss 
touk up the matte-f of constitutional revision, anù by the 5th of 

Im'c1J, 1872, JJad rcached an agl'cement on all pointg. The re- 
vi
ion was neÅt submittcd to a double \ ot(', that of the cantonal 
governn1ents and that of the people. The result of this was 
(
lay l
th, 1872) that of the twenty-two cantons thirteen voted 
to rejoct the revised constitution, while the popular vote 
tood 
252,816 in favor of its acceptancc, and 201,10G against it. This 
result was due to the hatred felt by the non-German cantons 
toward a work which had been ùranùeù a
 German, fear on the 
part of the priests of a decrease of thcir influence in church and 
school, and the particularism of the so-can cd Cantonese. The 
libcrals did not lose heart, howc,'er, and in the ses
ion of 1873 
the federal House of r
eprcsentati\'cs resolvcù to take up the re- 
vision once morc. ...\ few points were changed in the interests uf 
cantonal sovcrcignty, w hile othrr
, like the article defining tbe re- 
lations of church and !'tatc, rccci\'c(] a more pronounced form. 
The new revi
ion had again to pa
s through the ordeal of a 
double vote. April 1 nth, 1874, fourteen and a half cantons pro- 
nounced in fRvor of its acc('ptancc, :lnù 
even and a half against, 
w llile in the popular ,'ote 340,1 SO ballots were ca
t for it to 
1 DB, 182 again
t. The reviscd con
titntion accordingly became 
law. Thc cause of this change in public sC2utimellt bctween the 
}f':lr's 1872 and 1874 must be sought in the inten'cning eccles.ias- 
tical troublcs by \\ laiel. the Frénch canton
 had been drÏ\-C'n into 
th(' liberal camp. Contrary to existing tr('atic
, the Pope scp- 
:1l'atc(1 Gencva from the diocese of Frriburg, formed it into an 
indcpendent bishupric, and :1ppuinted 
rt'rmiJJod, a pastor in Ge
 
n
\"a, bishop of the new (1iocese. Tn 
pite I.)f the prohibition of 
hoth feùcral an(l rant(IIlal authorities 
[erlJlilllHl procecded to ex- 
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crcise his episcopal functions, for which he was arrested, Fehru- 
ary 17th, 1873, and sent across the French frontier. The adop- 
tion of liberal church laws and the formation of an Old Catholic 
congregation in Gene,.a were the immediate results of this ill-ad- 
vised action on the part of the Roman Curia. Almost at tho 
same time steps were taken against Lachat, Bishop of Basel, 
whose episcopal residence was at Solothurn. As he had without 
authorization proclaimed tho dogma of Papal infallibility, and 
removed and excomrl1unicated pastors who refused to recognize 
it, and as he had answered with a refusal the demands of the 
diocesan representatives that he should withdraw the decrees of 
removal and exconlll1unication - which he was not entitled to 
issue independently-tllC diocesan conference of January 28th, 
1873, resolved by a lnajority of five to three to depose hiln fron1 
his office. This obliged him to give up his official residence, and 
on the 17th he left Solotburn for Lucerne. As the cathedra) 
chapter obstinately refused to appoint an administrator of the 
diocese, the diocesan conference decided (December 21st, 1874) 
to disband the chapter and liquidate the episcopal property. The 
protest of several priests in the Berncse Jura against Lachat's de- 
position wa
 answered Ly their ren10val by the Bernese govern- 
ment, which seut troops to put down their agitation, and finally 
expelled then1 from the Jura. This last measure, however, was 
adjudged unconstitutional by the federal senate and repealed. 
In other cases Senate and IIousB of Representatives gave their 
firn1 support in spite of all protests to the anti-clerical measures 
of the cantonal governments. In his Encyclica of November 
215t, 1873, the Pope condemned these 111eaSUres in the 1110st em- 
phatic manner, and threatened the perpetrators with excommuni- 
cation; wherenpon l\gnozzi, the Papal nuntins, received his pass- 
port. Switzerland had thus stepped into the forcmost rank of the 
states which were doing battlc against ROlnish ambition. January 
17th, 1874-, the people of Ðerne accepted with an orerwhclmin
 
majority the liberal c111U"ch law Rubmitted to thCln by the great 
council of the canton, and at the university of Berne an Old 
Catholic theological faculty was set up, while the assembly of 
delegates of the Swiss Old Catholics ún their part pronounceù 
in favor of a national church awl national episcopate. 
During the years under consi{lcration the United States had 
once narrowly escaped becoming involvcd in war with a Euro- 
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peal1 powrr. October 31 st, 1873, tllC r"irginills was captured by 
Spanish vessels, and the major portion of the crew shot, their 
offence bein
 that, under cover of the American flag-, they were 
conveying men and arms to the rebe]:;; in Cuba. This almost 
ga,'e rise to a conflict bC'tween the United States and the Span- 
ish republic; Lut Castelar'::; government, wLich found complica- 
tions enough to attenù to at llOJl1e, considered it wiser to yield 
and make whatever reparation was required. Tn 
Iexico, after the 
death of Juarez (July 18th, 1872), Lerdo de Tejada was chosen 
president. Under him the authority of the state o\'er the Cath- 
olic llicrarchy was succes
fully maintained, and all Inonastic 01'- 
drrs aboli:.;hed. Among the repul)lics of Bonth .\merica Lloody 
partisan struggles took place in Peru, La Plata, and Uruguay; in 
\" enezuela anù Chili recalcitrant bi-;hops h[ld to be recalled to their 
obedience; in Ecuador the president himself inang-urated unlim- 
ited sway of the Jesuits. In the empire of Brazil the ]Ji
hop of 
Olinda-\vho, contrary to the laws of the country, published the 
rapal brief excommunicating the Free-lnasons-was tried before 
the snpreme court (February 22d, 1874), and condCInneù to four 
years' imprisonment, ,vith hard labor-a sentence which the em- 
peror, Pedro 1r., commuted into simple imprisonment. .Almost 
everywhere, nfter the proclamation of the dogma of Papal infal- 
libility, the state either Rla\"ishly submitted to the Homan Curia 
or became involved in open contlict with it; bllt the arena where 
the battle waged fiercest was in the very centre of Europe. 
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THE relations of GC'l'm:my to foreign power
 were everywhere 
amicahle. .\1though she had nowhere 
ained in affection, Rhe 
had won increased re
pect on all siùCR. By Bismarck's de!'patch 
of December 14th, 1870, the way had been prepared for frirndJy 
interC'oufRc "ith Austria; and the 111eeting of Emperor \\ïllial11 
with Francis Joseph, in Ischl and Salzburg, in 1871, was ath"nd,
c.l 
with !'uch fa\"ol'able re:,ults that the year 18G{) Reelueù quite for- 
gotten. The meeting of the three emper()r
, \Yilliam, Alc:\ander, 
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and Francis Joseph, in Berlin, in September of the next year, was 
a triumph of the Bismarck policy. Each of the three sovereigns 
was attended by his minister of foreign affairs, and po]itical con- 
ferences dh"idrd the time with court festivities. Formal al1iances 
were not concluded, but unity of sentiment was lnanifested to the 
worlù. The lueeting signified that the three sov
reigns of the 
three eastern empires were and would remain united, and that 
Russia and Austria approved of the German victory, the estab- 
lishment of a German empire, Germany's claims to a great his- 
torical future, and, in general, the ways and aims of the German 
imperial policy. All this was no threat against France, Imt it 
was, neverthe1ess, an indirect warning against all attempts I1t re- 
venge. This meeting, which was followed by return visits from 
the German emperor in St. Petersburg and Vienna, was comple- 
mented by a visit from ,rietor EU11nanucl, attended by two of 
llis ministers, in 'Tienna and Ber1in, toward the close of the year 
1873. His journey was one of considerable political signifi- 
cance, for no one had more to fear than he from a Clerical 
France, whether guided by Chambord or 
Iac:\Iahon; and if he 
looked about for future allies to strengthen hill1 against this foe, 
none could be found frolll whom so much was to be expected as 
from the German empire, the n1ighty ad\Tersary of France and 
the Vatican. Even princes who for decades had had no direct 
personal intercourse with the Berlin court now visited the Ger- 
man emperor. In 1872 he recei\'ed a visit fr01TI the IGng of 
Jlolland in Ems, and in 1875 l{ing Oscar of Sweden visited Ber- 
lin. 'Vith France diplOlnatic relations had. already been l'esun1ed 
before the end of 1871. Count Arnim was the first representa- 
tive of the German empire in Paris. In 1874 he came into con- 
flict with Bismarck, toward whom he di
played an intraetability 
resulting in open insubordination. This led to his removal, anù 
the appointment in his stead of Prince IIohenlohe-Schillingsfürst. 
It was then ascertained that Arnil11 had. abstracted important 
political documents from the archives of the German embassy 
in Paris. .As all demands for their snrrender were answered 
with refusal, he was arrested on the 4th of October, 1874-but, 
on account of his feeble state of health, was again allowed his 
freedom - and cited to appear before the criminal court. All 
Enrope was interested in the tl'ial. The TI10st weighty despatches 
were read and published, and the world had another opportunity 
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to admire the cons'lstency and far-sightedness of Bismarck's na- 
tional poliey. The de
patches eoncerning Germany's position 
towanl France, tlw French republic and the French pretenders, 
a contingent contlict llctween France and Italy, and the future 
choice of a Pope, attracted great attention. The trial ended, on 
the 10th of December, lR74:, in Arniln's condemnation to three 
months' imprisonment; but both accuser and accuseJ appealed 
from this Jecision. The appeal of the latter against the validity 
of the proceedings in the lower court was rejected by the court 
of third instance Ol! the 20th of October, 1875. 
The internal union of the German empire was completed in its 
essential features by the leg-islative action of the Rcichstag. The 
Jaws regarùing imperial mints, imperial notes, and a common 
banking system brought unity out of intolerable confusion in the 
department of finance. Lasker introduced a bill looking to tIlC 
same unity in the matter of civil rights, and ill 1874: a judiciary 
committee was appointed to draw up a law with that end in view. 
In the session of 1874: an imperial n1ilitary law was laid before 
the house. The first paragraph of this bill ordained that the 
strength of the army on a peace footing, exclusive of commis- 
sioned officers, should be 401,û5Ü HIen. The deLate turned on 
the acceptanee or rejection of this paragr
ph. X ot lnercly the 
Clericals and other malcontents, but also the Party of Progress 
and the ]eft wing of the National Liberals, opposed it. 'Yhile 
the Social-democrats were in favor of reducing the time of ser- 
vice to one year, and the Clericals would have limited it to 
two, the p:nlianlCntarians saw in the permanent sett1ement of 
the strength of the army an interference with their rights, and 
claimed the power to determine the peace footing year by year 
in the :mnual budget. l\Ioltke, in a lon
 
peech, pa
sed in revic\\ 
the political condition of Europe and the military arrangelllents 
of Germany and the other powers, cspecially France, and urged 
the unconditional acceptance of thc bill in the naIlle of public 
safety. Great excitcment and disquiet prevailed; meeting
 were 
held, aaùre
ses drawn up, and instructions 
ent to the dcl('gatc
 
to vote according to 
Ioltke's wishe:,. After protracted di
cus- 
sions in comtnittee, it became apparent that the governmcnt 
tneasnrc could not ohtain a majurity in the Ri icltstag. A, se- 
rious illne
g P revcnted Hi
marck from thruwinn' the wcio'ht of 
.""'\ b 
his presence and eloquence into the 
cale
. The offer of the 
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clerical party to vote for the pnr:1graph on condition of a clJange 
in the ecclesiastical policy of the goverUIlwnt was rejected, and 
the plan of dissoh'ing the Reicltstag abandoned, on account of 
the great uncertainty as to the result of new elections. FinalJy 
a compromise was conclnded between the government and tho 
n1ajority of the cOlllIuittee, ùy which the proposed peace-footing 
was to ùe adopted for seven years, frOll1 the 1st of January, 1875, 
to the 31st of Dccelnber, 1881. This compromise was accepted 
by the HeidI-stag, with a lnajority of 224 to 146, and the bill 
finaIIy beCa111e law. Not unjustly, some compared this iron 
seven-years' lueasnre with the 
lac
lahon septennate. 
A cOlnplcte and successful de\Tclopment of the imperial consti- 
tuti01
 was only possible in case tllC Bllndesratll- and Reichsta[J 
were clothed with the power to undertake, with the consent of 
the individual governn1ents, expressed through their plenipoten. 
tiaries in the Bundesrath, necessary constitutional changes, to 
increase the competence of the central government., and to ac- 
cept on the part of pririleged states the renunciation of their 
reserved rights, without being oLliged to obtain in these matters 
the additional consent of the people of the various states through 
their parliaments. The Democrats in the 'Vürtem berg and the 
Patriots in the Bm'arian parliament opposed any such plan, and 
declain1ed about lllediatization of the secondary states; but the 
ministers in both those countries favored the views of the impe- 
rial government, and a 111ajority ín both parliaments rejected the 
bills brought forward by the anti-nationalists. In N ovenlber of 
1873 the Saxon government won universal disapproval by taking 
quite the opposite position. In the nlatter of separate am bassa. 
dol's, which was a sort of open question, Baden set a good exam- 
ple, as she had always done in national affairs, hy abolishing all 
her embassies (October 24th, 1871). 'Yürtemberg retained her 
enlbassies at Vienna and 
Iunich, in addition to those in Berlin 
and St. Petersburg, but it was with great difficulty that a parlia- 
Inentary majority was obtained for the first two. Bavaria went 
80mew hat farther in the assertion of her sovereign rights, and 
allowed herself the luxury of special repl'esentatÍ\"es in Dresden, 
Berne, and Rome. She also Inaintained an mnbassador at the 
Vatican; and on the 30th of January, 1875, a new nuntil1s, 
Bianchi, was received in l\Iunich. In view of all that had passed 
between Germany and the Vatican in the y
ars 1871-'74, thi
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action wa
 calculated to arouse con
iderablc indignation. The 
("laall
e in llc::;se-\\ IlCre the un-Uerlllall luillistcr, \"on 1 )alwi
k, 
was dismisseJ in 1871, to be followed first by a different milli
- 
try, with th(\ s'Ul1e policy, and finally, in 1872, by the national 
ministry of Jlofmann - made itself chiefly felt in the matter of 
ecclesiastical JcO"islation. In Alsace and Lorraine the anti-Ger- 

 
man feeling of the major part of the population was maintained 
at white - heat by French and clerical agitation. The imperial 
g-overnment occupied a difficult position, but it displayed great 
prudence and energy in the mea
ures which it adopted for the 
establishment of its authority. Vicar-general Happ of Strasburg 
wa
 expelled from ...\lsace-Lorraine on the 17th of 
[arch, 1873, 
as the head of a central committee which had for its object the 
or
anization of opposition to the government. Lauth, the burgo- 
master of Strasbnrp,', e
pressed in his official capacity the hope 
that the French would soon regain Poss(;;:;sion, and was remo\"ed 
frolll ofI
l.:e in consequellce on the 7th of April, 1873. The com- 
mon council protested against his remo,'al, and was suspended for 
two year:;, and police-superintendent Back, as commissioner extra- 
ordinary, clothed with the rights and duties of both burgomaster 
and Clllllmon council. The school system in the new pro,"ince:-; 
was an object of special solicitude to the imperial go,yernnlent. 
It was provided that the in
pection and direction of the schools 

hould be in the hands of the state authorities; that only the 
go\'ernment should be consulted regarding the (\
amination and 
appointment of teachers, the organization of the schools, and the 
course of in
truction there givcn; that those schools which did not 
c
nform to thc state regulations should be closcd, and that in 
German-speaking communities only the German language should 
be taught in elementary schools after the 1st of Octobcr, 1873. 
Xotwithstanding the expre
:;;ed determination of the French and 
Clericals either to elect only men of the party of protest against 
German occupation or not to elect at all, district as
emblies were 
introduced in 1873 for the luana cr ement of the local affair:; of the 
.
 
districts. Ryan imperial decrce of October 2Ðth, 1874, a teni- 
torial committee, with limited powers, was to be chosen from 
thcRe district assemblies a
 long as the establishment of a parlia- 
wrnt for .AIsace and Lorraine 
cellled impracticable. This COIll- 
nIittec came into existence in 1875, with bcneficial results. 
In opposition to the existing anti-German parties a third party 
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was forlued in 1873, calling itsc1f .Alsatiau. The programme of 
this party, which had its head-quarters in Strasburg, was, while 
recognizing existing facts, to remain .Alsatian, to withdraw into 
the shell of Alsatian particularism, and work exclusively for the 
pron10tion of tbe industrial interests of Alsace. Although ha,'- 
ing slight prospect of success, this party took an active part in 
the election for nlelnbers of the Reichstag. These elections took 
place in other parts of the empire on the lOth of January, 1874, 
and in Alsace and Lorraine on the 1st of February, and were every- 
where attended with great excitement. The Clericals achieved 
successes in the Prnssian departments of Cologne, 
Iünster, 
Aachen, and Oppcln, as well as in Bavaria, chiefly at the expense 
of the Conservatives. The Social-delllocrats were successful in 
nine electoral districts, six of which were Saxon. The total rc- 
suIt was tbat 135 enemies of the empire were chosen, and 240 
friends, including in the latter category the l'arty of Progress, 
and leaving out of consideration the Conservative party, which 
had dwindled to twenty-two lllembers. In the ranks of the op- 
position the strongest contingent was that of tbe Clericals, who 
numbered 101, and to these on the side of the government were 
opposed 155 National Liberals. In Alsace-Lorraine ten Clericals 
were chosen, including the bishops of 
Jetz anel Strasburg, and 
five members of the party of prote
t. Feoruary 1ûth,1874, 
these fifteen delegates entered the Reicltsta!J in pl'ocession; but 
they soon deserted it again for the 1110st part. Their time was 
chiefly spent in hollow dec1amations about the oppressive burden 
laid upon their country, although it was capable of proof tllat it 
had never been better administered than under the imperial gov- 
ernment. Their bills for abolition of the law giving the first 
president in case of danger a sort of dictatorship for the main- 
tenance of public safety, and for the repeal of the educational 
law in Alsace and Lorraine, were rejected by tIle Reicltstag. The 
greatest sensation was caused by the introduction of a. bill sub- 
mitting to the population of Alsace and Lorraine the question 
whether they approved of the incorporation of tlJCir country in 
the German Empire. This measure, which broke the point of 
the Bishop of Strasburg's assertion that the noman Catholics 
of the annexed provinces had accepted the Pèace of Frankfort, 
was rejected by the Rcichsta!J without debate, only twenty-three 
votes being cast in its faror. 
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Of t11e greatest importance to the present and the future were 
those Inea:-;urcs which were directed, not againfo't the ratholic 
Church anù Catholic confe

i()n, Lut against the ambitiou
 ùe- 
8i('n
 of the \Tatican and its (
reatures. The existence uf the 
o 
moùern state is totally incompatiLle with the dogma of infalli- 
bility. Xo law of the 
tate is of any valiùity against the infaHi- 
LIe principles anù ecclesiastical laws of nome, for if a state law 
is not in lwrmony with the arbitrary dccrees of the dcmigod of 
the \Tatican, the latter forthwith enjoins upon all Roman Catho- 
lics disobedicnce to the godless and invalid rules of the tcmporal 

tate, and obeùience to his own inspired mandates. IIcnce the 
imperial government, if it did not wish to pronounce its own de- 
struction, could neither rccog'lìize the dogma of infallibility nor 
pt>rmit tllC removal of those clergy wllO ,ycre cxcommunicated 
Ly their Lishops for refllsin
 to accept it. The government must 
in self-llefence protect snch clergy in the c
ercise of their func- 
tions and the enjoymcnt of their privileges. This was the course 
pur:-;lleù by the l'russian governmcnt toward Dishop I\:rcmentz 
of Ermland, in 1871, on occasion of his excommunicating a relig-- 
ious instructor in Bl'aunsbl.'rg for rcfusing to be bounù by the 
obnoxious dogma. The arrogant dcmeanor of the bishop made 
it clear to tlw g'overnrnent in what a sorry position it hall been 
placed hy the legislation of 1 R."jO, aidecl by the short-sightedne
s 
at 11 I \H'akness of prcyious mini:4ries. The paragraph assuring 
iUlIl'pendl.nce to each religiou
 society haa beeB attended \\ it h 
the result that, nnder IGng Frederic 'Yilliam IY., the Lishops 
had done what thcy pleased, getting into their power the instruc- 
tion in the pnLlic schools, committing the education of the chil- 
dren to the future clcrg-y of the noman Catholic Church, founù- 
ing more cloisters every year, and holding the lower clergy in 
blind obedience. Conseqnently thcre exi:;;tecl not nlerely a state 
within a state, but an ecclesiastical state above ns well a
 witllin 
the temporal. This f'tate of thing
 could not continue after the 
\'ictories of SeJan and Paris and the establislnnent of the Ger- 
man Empire. Germany had not won on Fl'ench battle - fi{'l(l
 
frcedom to order its inÌf'rnal affairs according to its own pleas- 
ure, 1nercly to kt ibe1f be reduced to slavery by the bloodless 
victories of the \T atican. It hall not freed itself from the dicta- 
tion of Paris to bow its neck beneath the crook of Home. No 
German cou1tl for a moment udmit the po
sibility of such a con. 
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dition of affairs; and as the Pope and his bishops held ana sought 
tu enforce the ùplJosite view, a conflict betwecn thClll could not 
be long deJayed. 
July 8th, 1871, the Prussian goycrnment deerced the aboJition 
of the Roman Catholic department in the n1Ïnistry of public wor- 
sllip and eùucation (cullus-ministry), which had existed since the 
year 1841, and haù proved a safeguard, not for the interests of 
the state, but for those of the Roman Curia. Deeeinbcr 14th it 
laid before the Prnssian parliament the school inspection law, ac- 
cording to which the inspection of aU public and private educa- 
tional institutions was to be confided to the state. The IIouse, 
unwilling to trust the cxecution of such a law to the then cultus- 
minister, l\Iühlcr, who had made himself notorious by his Ligotcd 
orthodoxy and unevangc1icaI intolerance, threw out the bill. This 
led to ßIühler's dismissal, January 17th, 1872, arid in his suc- 
cessor, Falk, Bismarck found the aJIy he needed. The school 
inspection law was again brought forward, and carried through 
110th houses. In the IllC:1n time the Reichstag had expressed its 
opinion on the question under controversy. At the motion of 
the Bavarian cuUus-minister, Lutz, whose power was no longer 
adequate to the task of curbing the episcopal IIotspurs in na- 
varia, the" pulpit paragraph" was passed on tIle 28th of Novem- 
ber, 1871, and thus a weapon against the seditious agitation of 
the ultramontane clergy put in the hands of the various govern- 
nH'nts. The quarrel assumed a still more aggravateù form when 
the Pope declined (
Iay 2d, 1872) to receive Cardinal IIohen- 
lohe as the German ambassador at the -Vatican; and on the 19th 
of June in the same year fresh fuel was added to the flame by 
the expulsion of the Jesuits, with their affiliated orders and congre- 
gation
, froIn the German empire. In 1873 the Bundes1.ath decided 
that this included the TIedemptorists, Lazarists, Priests of the 
IIoly Ghost, and the Society of the IIoly IIeart of J esns-all of 
which were accordingly compelled to evacuate Gcrman territory. 
l\Iay 14th, 1872, in the dcbate rcgarding the post of ambassador 
at the .Vatican, the impcrial chancellor said, " Of this you may be 
sure, that we will not go to Canossa, eithcr in our ecclesiastical or 
political rclations." In fin address to the German Roman Catho- 
Hc reaùing club, in HOllie, June 
5th, 1872, the l'ope exprcssed 
himself as follows: "ne trustful and united, for some stone win 
surely fall to shatter thc heel of this colossus." And in his allo-- 
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cution of Decembcr 23d Lo Fpoke of the cruel p(,l"secutions in 
(;erman)', and of the "presumption" and "hhamelessneF-s" of 
the imperial go, ernrnent. Thereupon the Prussian secretary of 
legation, 
tumm, who wao.; in charg-e of the l)russian cmbassy in 
l
oJlle, rcceived orders from Bl'rlin to take au inùefinite leavc of 
absence at once. 
These \\ ére skirmishes with advanced guarùs and small arms, 
hut the ]H
:l\'Y guns were soon Lrought into action. The Prus- 
sian g'o\"crnmcnt had much grouud to conquer in orùer to reach 
the puint where it haù 
tooù uefore the accession of li-'rederic 
, \
illiam IV. It was nece

ary to 
et into its hands ollce more 
the education of the clerg-y, to du away with the unconditional 
dl'pendence of tlJe lower clergy on the bishop
, to Lring contu- 
macious bi
Lop
 Lefore the temporal courts, and, in case of need, 
to render them harmless, Ly lessening the IHoral and material 
means at their di
po
al for the prosecution of the btrifc, freeing 
cong;rflgations and individual citizens from clerical oppre5\sion, 
and giving them more freedom and independence with reference 
to the management of their religious eoncern
. For this purpose 
the government laid four church laws before the Prnssian parlia- 
ment of 1873, which were accepted and promulgated a
 laws of 
the state in the Inontll of 1\Jay, and are hence commonly known 
as the ":May Jaws." The first of these was intended to prc,.ent 
the con,'crsion of religious punishment inflicted 1y cccle:,ia
tical 
authorities on reli
ious grounds into a social and ciril pena1ty; 
the 
econ<l concerned clerical eùucation, reynirinp; 
,
 a. prerequi- 
site to clcrical omce a g-)"mn:lSil1l11 and unirer
ity cducation; the 
third dl'alt with the mattel" of learing- the church; anlI the fourth 
e
tabli
hed a royal conrt for the settlemcnt of cccle
ia
tical <Jues- 
ti()n
. These Jaws were supplemcnted in 1874: by three aùùi- 
tional acts. The Pru
sian parliament acceptcd the laws laid bc- 
fore it Ly thc g'o\"ernment l'eg
1l"ding the administratiun of vacant 
H,maan (iatholic Lishoprics, and rcquirin
 fullcr specifications in 
('aSfl of the appointment of eccl('
iastical functionaries; alHl on the 

jth of April tlU' ltt'icll.s[a[/ passed tlm Ian forbidding' the unau- 
thurized discharg" of ccclesiastical ofiÌce, by which the g'ovcrn- 
mellt acquired the ri
ht to c
pel from certain 
pecificd ùistrict
 
or fr01n the cmpire at large, to imprison, and to depri\.c of ci\ il 
ri
hts ccclesia
til'al functionaries w hu, havin
 been rCJllu\"cd fr'HII 
. . 
all) oUice, still per
isted in the pcrformance of the duti\:
 uf tLat 
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office. The 1110st important step of aU \Vas the passage (January 
25th, 1875), after severe conflicts with the Clericals, of the impe- 
J'iallaw introducing oLligatory civil marriage, and registration of 
births, lllarriages, di\'orces, deaths, and the like, into which was 
in
erted the provision that Homan Catholic ecclesiastics anù 
Inenlbers of religions orders could contract legal Jnarriage. 
The Pope did not let these lTIeaSUres pass in silence. Impolitic 
advisers persuaded hiln that Emperor \\ïlliaIll had gi\'(
n a very 
unwilling consent to the 
Iay la
.s, and would be glad to callse 
those laws to be carried out with as little strictness as possible, 
provided only he were applied to directly by letter frOll} the 
Pope. Accordingly tbe exceedingly nlalapropos n1Ïssive of Au- 
gust 7th, 1873, was de:;patched, in which the Pope endeavored to 
persuade the emperor to part with his Ininisters and express his 
disapproval of the l11Casures of his chancellor toward the Church, 
and evon \'ontureù the assertion that tho emperor, like e\'ery bap- 
tized Chri
tian, stood in a certain relation to the Pope. In his 
answer of September 3d the emperor designated the Homan Cath- 
olic clergy as the originators of the quarrel, inasmuch as they had 
refused to render constitutional obedience to their temporal supe- 
riors, affirn1Cd the unity existing between himself and his chan- 
cellor in the Jnatter of ecclesiastical policy, and rejeded as un- 
evangelical the assumption that he could in any way regard the 
Pope as a nlediator in his relations to God. This correspondence 
was shortly published in the Rcichsanzeigcr, and from all sides, 
fronl foreign lands as well as fr01ll Germany, addresses of thanks 
and appro\'al poured in upon the emperor. In England) where 
Roman Catholicism had been making considerable progress, a 
meeting of sympathy was held on the 27th of January, 1874, 
and resolutions drawn up appro\'ing of the German imperial pol- 
icy, while Gladstone came out in a pamphlet against the Vatican 
decrees and their political consequcnce
. The Papal letter to the 
emperor had proved a. complete fiasco. This only incrcased the 
ltatreù of the Clericals against the chancellor, who was Inade 1"e- 
!-'ponsible for all the defeats of the party and held up as the 
(lpadìy foe of the Catholic Church. The al'rc
t of several bishops 
who obstinately disregarded the l\Iay laws and refused obedience 
to the state, the removal of Archhishop Ledochowski in 187-1-, 
and that of Bishop 
laJ'till of Pad{'rhorn, shortly after, only in- 
creased the auger of the t'lerieals. By tIH
il' l)re
s and by ml'ans 
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of association
 the people \\ ere systC'll1atically stirred np again
t 
the government, and the leaders themselves did not scruple at 
311iance with the Social-democrats. One result uf this intem- 
perate ag-itatiol) was the attC'mpt of a 
ra
dclHlrg-er cooper, J{"ull- 
mann, on Prince gi'.)marck's life, at IG
singel), J ul y 13th, 1874. 
For thi
 li:ullmann \\'a:; tried at \\Türzbnrg, and conùelllned to 
fourteen years' imprisonment, with hard labor; while the Clericals 
were tried beforc the tribunal uf public sentiment throughout tIlC 
world and adjudged guilty of the crime. "5hake off the mall 
(Kullmann) a:; YOli \\ ill, he still holds fa4 to your skirts," \\ ere 
the wor(Is ni
lJ}arck :l(l(lre
sea to the fraction of the Centre, in 
the llcicllsl(1[I, 1 )cccmber 4th, 187-1; and on the following ùay, 
\\ hell a dehate h:1<1 arisen with the Clericals regarding the pro- 
pu
ctl aholi tion of the em Las
y to thc Yatie:m, to their dismay 
he nladc public a statement of 
Ieglia, the former nuntius in 
:Munich, to the effect that only a re\'olutioll could }Jelp the 
Church. 
This was the end of the rope's private letters; now Legan a 
period of infallible thunder anù lightning. 11"rellch bishopR, who 
Jmd a natural intere
t in protracting- and intell
ifying the cccJc:,i- 
a
tical conflict in Prussi:1, agitated with all their energies. In 
hi... EncYf'lica of FeLrllary 5th, 187.3, tIle rope declared in valid 
the new (1hllrch law:" which h;t<l been accepted hy the representa- 
tives of the people', signed h) the emperor, and published :l
 laws 
of the 
tatc; forbaùe all Human Catholics to renùcr obedience to 
them; and pronounced 
entcnce of excommunication again:--t the 
w hole body of the Ohl Catholic clerg-y. A few days later he 
named the impri:-,ollt'<l ...\rchLishop Ledoc110wski cardina1. It 
was evident that the imperial goyernment mu
t prepare to meet 
with :m ol,stinate resistance to the new laws along tho whole line 
from Posen to .L\aellCn. It Ilad to con
i(ler \\ hether a clerp:y 
which hcJd \'ali<l ouly those laws that }J1Ct with the approval of 
the l)opp should any longC'r 1i\'e at the expell
e of the f'tatc. 
?\falnh 4th, I R7!), 1\1 inister Fall\: laid before the Prussian [(fUllt"9 
the so-called spu'r[I'8 t;; (interdict), by wl1Í('h all payment
 on the 
part of t he 
tato to tIle bishops nncl ot lH'r ('Ierg-y \V('rc illtenlict('(l 
in all ("l
(,S "here the l:1tter \\'C're nn\\'illin
 to ple'dge thems('h.('
 
in \\ riting to ul>f'Y the Jaws (If the stnte. ...\ftl'r 50me e
cited de- 
hates the mea
ure finally passed both honses. In addition to this 
a Jaw was 1':J:-;'l'(} alH,li:-;Ilin
 rl'li;..6 I1 H'" ünll'rs :uHl killdred organl. 
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zations; another affecting the administration of property in the 
Roman Catholic churches; still another providing for a revision 
of that part of the constitution dealing with church affairs; and 
finaHy, at the motion of l'etri, a LiB was pas
ed regulating tlte 
rights of the Old Catholics, which was in its essential points the 
samc which had been adopted in Baden in the prcvious year. 
There was no lack of protests against thesc laws on the part uf 
the German bishops, nor of intervention on the part of the French 
and Belgian bishops in the shape of pastoral letters expressing 
their sympathy and abusing the German govermnent. Toward 
its own clergy the latter maintained its position with unchange- 
able determination, at the SaIne time addressing remonstrances to 
the goyernments of France and Belgium regarding the offensi\tc 
pastoral letters of bishops in those countries. The Clerical cause 
seemed on the decline, nor was this altered by the result of the 
elections for the Ba,'arian parlian1Cnt in July of 1875, although 
the Clericals then acquired a Jnajority of two votes in the IIouRe. 
An address was adopted in which the disluissal of the existing 
lninistry and the formation of a Clerical cabinet were demanded, 
but the king refused to receive the address, expressed llis surprise 
at the language adopted by some of the participants in the de- 
bate, assured the whole ministry in a letter of October 19th of 
their possession of his full confidence, and called on all 1110derate 
n1en for their energetic snpport at the present Inon1ent. Parlia- 
111ent was then prorogued. The unexampled participation of all 
classes in the celebration of the chancellor's birthday, and the en- 
thusiastic reception wl1Ïeh Fall\: met with on lJis visit to tho Rhint..', 
showed vrry plainly on which siùe all the intelligence of the Ger- 
luau Empire was arrayed. Nor was the feeling confined to Gcr- 
Inany. On his return visit to Victor Emmanuel, in October of 
1875, Emperor \Yilliam was received with the greatest enthusiaslII. 
The Italian people, whose newly-won unity is constantly threat- 
ened by plans for restoration of the l'apal power, felt themselves 
drawn with bonds of sympathy to the man who had founded the 
German Empire and wa
 at that moment engaged in deadly 
struggle with the Vatican, believing that, search where they 
would, they could find no Inore reliable and powerful allirs than 
Kais('r HTilltelm an(l the fh'l'm:lll Empire'. 
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IN October of 1874 a collision between )Ionten(\grin
 and 
Turks, resulting- in a ma

acre, had taken place in Podgoritza. 
For thi
, in January of 1875, five Turks were condemned to 
death and twenty to imprisonment; but the Turkish govern- 
ment refused to permit the execution of the sentence, unless the 
)lontenegrins implicated in the disturbance were surrendered, to 
be tried by Turkish courts on Turkish soil. Prince Kikita insist- 
ed on the unconditional puni
hment of the culprit
, and prepared 
for war; but finally, through the mediation of the consuls of 
the three empires, the Porte was induced to recede from its de- 
1uands, and orders were is"ued to the Governor of Scutari, in 
w hose jurisdiction the Turkish prisoners }}ad been tried, to exe- 
cute the sentence of the court. In the mean time the prisoners 
had been allowed to escape, which did not prevent the Turkish 
government, however, from reporting the sentence executed. The 
whole affair aroused such indignation in 
Iontenegro that an in- 
formal kind of war 1night be said to have already begun, and 
events in Bosnia and llerzegovina soon fanned this hidden fire 
into an open conflagration. 
Great distress prevailed in the last-named provinces on account 
of the bad harvest of 187-1; but the tax-gatherer
, instead of tal- 
ing this into consideration, carried off everything they could lay 
their hands on. .Accordin
 to the Turkish system, a tenth of all 
produce llcJungcJ to the' go\'(
rlllllcnt, but this was at tittles raised 


-. Condensed from l'1'Ufc:,
or Müllèr's tlrsclticldc der (/Qjcnwm.t. 
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to an cighth or seventh. As the farmer of the taxes must also 
make his percentage, it not unfrequently caine about that one- 
third of the proùuce was levied instead of one-tenth. To this 
I11ust be added house, land, cattle, tobacco, and pasturage taxes; 
while, besides all these, the Christian population, not admitted 
to J}lilitary service, were taxed for this involuntary dispensation. 
All these taxes, rendered doubly burdensOllle by the oppressive 
and unjust Inode of their collection, were liable at any time to 
arbitrary increaso on the part of the governlnent. (For example, 
the house tax had been suddenly raised frOll1 four doBars and a 
half to thirteen dollars and a half.) Some of the peasants, driven 
to desperation, offered resistance to the tax-collectors, and were 
beaten or thrown into prison; others sent a fruitless deputation 
to the governor, Den'ish Paslul. llundreds of families fled with 
what they could collect to Croatia, Dalmatia, :ßlontenegro, and 
Set'via. In consequence of Prince Nikita's intercession, amnesty 
was prOll1ised to all those fugitives who would return; but no 
sooner did some of thenl venture back than the promise was 
bro]
en. About this time occurred the Austrian empcror's trip 
to Dalmatia, and the report spread that the object of his visit 
was the acquisition of Bosnia and IJerzegovina by purchase. 
This report, together with the outspoken sympathy of Servia 
and 
Iontenegro, increa
ed U.e cxcitemcnt, and on the 6th of 
July, 1875, an insurrcction broke out in IIerzegovina. Orders 
had been gi\"en to collect the taxes in the village of Drasbego, 
on the plateau of N evesinye, by force. The revenue collectors 
and a 1110b of :ßIussulmans took advantage of the opportunity to 
plunder the inhabitants. The latter flew to arms and shot ten 
of the robbers dead. The news that a number of L'LX-payers had 
been shut into a house and burnt alive added fuel to the flame. 
The WOl11en and children were :1t once despatcbcd to Dalmatia, 
anù in a few days those parts of IIerzegoyina bordering on that 
province and on ßfontenegro were in open rebellion. The war 
was prosecutcd with the greatest cruelty on both siùes. The 
Turkish forces were small auù poorly cquipped. The mountain- 
OUR character of the country afforded great advantag-es for tlu.
 
prosecntion of an irrcgn lar warfare, and J)almatia and l\Iontpne- 
gro assisted the iusurgént
 with men anù arms, so that at the 
outset tIle ImlatH'c of success was in fa\'or of the latter. This 
induceù Vervisl. rasha tu accept the pl'ufIered llwJiatioll uf tlw 
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Homan Catholic bishop of )10star and open ncg-otiations. Tht, 
demands put for\,ard by the rebels as the conùition uf laying 
down their arms were: a thorough reforlu of the s'ystem of ta
a- 
tiun, the substitution of nativc fur Turkish ûi1ìcials, anù the os- 
tablisll1nent of a native Inilitia for the maintenance of public 01'- 
ùer ill the province, and these demands the Porte was certain not 
to grant, except, perhaps, on paper. 
....\ccording to the census of 18G8, the Greek Catholics in Bos- 
nia, including IIerzcgovina, numbered 431,
00, the Homan Cath- 
oJics 171,7G4, and the )lohammedans 418,315. A large part 
of the 
Iohammedan population consisted of the territorial no- 
bility (the oldest in Europe), who, although of Slavic origin, 
wcre yet fanatical adherents of Islam, lmving found it to their 
interest to change their religion after the conquest of the country 
by the Turks. These took no part in the rebcllion, and even 
the Chri8tian population did not rise in a body. The success of 
the insurrection seemed to depend upon the attitude of SOl'via 
anù l\Iuntenegro, and at the outset those two countries were in- 
duced by the consuls of the three empires to profess a strict neu- 
trality. Nevertheless, t1JC IIerzegovinians did not lose heart, anù 
by the beginning of ...\n
ust they had put into the field against 
the Turks a force of twelve to fourteen thousand n1en. The lat- 
ter made great exertions to suppress the rebellion before it 
hould 
give rise to diplomatic intervention of too serious a character, or 
involve the Porte in a war with the principalities. Dervish !'asha 
was succeeded by Heouf Pasha, and 30,000 or 40,000 soldiers 
'were gradually collected in IIcrzcgovina. ,Against such a force 
the insurgents could not hope to maintain the fielù; Lut by nleans 
uf a guerilla warfare they harassed the Turks at every point, and 
when winter brought about a cessation of Lostilitie
, the latter 
lla<1 made no real ath'ance toward the suppression of tIle revolt. 
In the ITIean time the three empires, fearing that the insurrec- 
tion, if not speedily suppressed, nlÍght result in an Oriental war, 
had been ma1áll
 efforts to hring nbout an understanding between 
the Porte and its revolted subjects. Of tIle three, Germany was 
a comparatively disinterested observer; but, while Hllssia found 
the insurrection 
 her advantage, 
\ustria wa
 serion
lr embar- 
rassed by a disturbance threatenin
 to :--1Ia1,:0 the sf t s quo; and 
illdu'd, in order to ulld('r
taIlJ Au
tria's attitude throuffh this 

 
,dwle l)el'iull, it lIlu:,L Le Lurne ill miud tllat the \nstro-Ilunga- 
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rbn empire is not one firmly consolidated state, but 111erc1y a sort 
of agreement on the part of a parcel of states and provinces of 
differing nationalities and conflicting interests to llwintain the 
status quo. August 18th, the ambassadors of these three pow- 
ers Ìl\ndereJ their good offices for tlw pacification of the rcvolt, 
and after considerable hesitation the Sultan accepted the offer. 
SeITer rasha was sent as a commissioner to examine into the 
grieyanees of the insurgents, while the consuls of the six Great 
Powers undertook to induce the rebels to lay down their al"ll1S 
and present their complaints before the commissioner. Server 
Pasha went to 
Iostar and ]nade promises; tllC consuls travelled 
through the disaffected districts - Germany, l\ustria, and Italy 
dong the Austrian border, England, Russia, and France through 
the interior. By their interviews with the leaders of the insur- 
rection the consuls ascertained that the latter would not lay down 
their arlllS, unless guarantees of the most tangible description were 
given for the execution of the desired reforms. 
On the 2d of October the Sultan issued an irac1é fun of prom- 
ises, and on the 12th of Decen1ber a firman of similar character 
appeared. 
IClnhers of the courts and of administrative councils 
were to be chosen by the people, without distinction of religious 
belief; suits between 
Iusslllmans and Giaours were to be de- 
cided by the civil tribunals; arbitrary imprisonment was forbid- 
den; tax-gatherers were Inade clecti\'e ; the l'ight
 of property were 
secured; socage was abolished; the free exercise of their religion 
was guaranteed to the patriarchs and all other 
piritual superiors; 
the right of holding public office and acquiring land was bestow- 
ed upon Iloll-)Iohammedans. -I\ll these blessings the indulgent 
Su1tan promised to those who f111fi1led their dnties as true and 
loyal subjects, a permission seen1ingly intended to exclude the 
Dosnians and lIerzegovinians frOlll this glowing paradise of im- 
aginary justice and gooù government. 
These reforms were not worth the paper on wllÍch they were 
written, unless their execution was guaranteed and snpen-ised by 
the Great Powers, a responsibility which the latter were unwill- 
ing to assume. It was with great difficulty that they were able 
to unite in a joint note. Thi
 "as drawn up on behalf of the 
three empires hy .Andrassy, am], after having recci\'e<l the ap- 
prova.l of the tllree rel1lainin
 (;r0at Vowers, was presented to the 
!-'u1'tc in an a [ wloo"ctie :md irwffl'llsi\'c warmcr ou tlw 3h;t of 
<::) 
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Jnnl1ary, 187û. Five points were insisted 011 as c
sential to the 
pacification of Bosnia anù llerzegovina-unlimitcd rcligious free- 
dum; abolitioll of the 
ystcm of farming the taxc
; the applica- 
tion of the din'ct rC\"CnllC of Bosnia and IIeuego\'ina for the bene- 
fit uf thu::,c provinces; cstablishment of a special commission, 
cousistillg", ill t'qual parts, of 
roslems and Christialls, to ,\atch 
over the e\.e('utiun of the reforllls; anù impro\'cmcut of the indus- 
trial cOl1ùitioll of the conntry population. :\Iahmouù Pasha and 
his l1la
ter wcut throngh the solemn farce of laying the proposi- 
tious of thc powcrs Lefore a ministerial council, aftcr wLich they 
\\ ere acceptcl1, with somû tnodifications of the third proposition, 
aIul published in all imperial iradó of the 13th of FeLruary. .A 
sccolld iradé on the 23<1 of the same mouth otIered full amnesty 
tu the reLeJ:..;, 
afe rcturn to the fugitÍ\Ycs, proteetiun :Igaiust all 
opprc...",ion, a free g"ift of the necessary materials for rcLuihlillg 
their house
, and corn fur sowin
 theil' fields, together with re- 
mission of the tenth fur unc year, anù all othcr taxes for two. 
By these poetical decrees tlw Porte \Va:::, for the momcnt relieved 
from all interferenee on the part of the Great Powers, anù :It the 

allle time furnished \\ ith an excuse fOf carrying out no reforms 
of any description whatever-for it took no prophet to forc
ce 
that the rebels, minùful of the way in which the luLlti-slicrif of 
183U and the /wt-/Ûimayii n of 18.sû had Leen executed, woul(l 
not 
ubmit unless the promised reforms \\ ere guaranteed anù 

nl)('rri
cd hy the Great Powers. 
The .A ndl'assy note 1Jad become waste - rapel', and tll(' utter- 
ances of the Hu
sian l)rcss-for when the nll
sian Pres:; ventures 
to 
peak on any political topic its utterances Dl:1Y be regarded as 
inspired, or at least approveù, by the go\'ernment-showecl that 
nus
ia [Jppreciated the necessity of armed interference, and c1mfeù 
at the restraint put upon her by the other powers. The powers 
which 
pecially exercised this restraint were England and Allstro- 
Ilungary. The latter shared with Uussia the position of the mo
t 
interested country; but, as already stated, its interests were ultra- 
conservative, ina
much as any Ji",turbance in the Balkan penin- 

mla endangered the ulJsteady equilibriUlu of the composite em- 
pire. Ðoth Germans and Hungarians were opposed to annexa- 
tion, as that would increase the ....trength of the Slavic clement, 
,\ hich Loth of them alreadv fOllnd too stron er . The incfease of 
w 
 
Servia or the erection of a new Slavic state would ma1\:e Hllssian 
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influcnce in the Balkan pelliu!'ula too pl>WCrfllL Furthermore, 
the 
Iagyal's (5,500,000 in n
nnber, ruling ovcr 2,500,000 Hou- 
Inanians, 1,500,000 Germans, and 5,000,000 SIav
), in their hatred 
of the Slm's in general, and the Hussians in particular, actually 
sympathized with the Turks. Consequently, Austria could not 
venture to advance her own frontier, except under pressure of 
actual neces
ity, neither could S1lC allow the erection of any new 
Slavonic states, or the increase of those already existing. lIeI' 
natural policy was the maintenance, so far as possible, of the sta- 
tus quo, and for this purpose she sought the alliance of England, 
and showed herself willing to follow any plan the latter nlight 
propose. But England adopted a simple policy of obstruction, 
encouraging the Porte in its opposition to all reform, rejecting 
the plans proposed by other powers, and refusing to present any 
of her own; recognizing the principle of European concert, but 
doing all in her power to prevent the fact. At the outset she 
urged the Turk to put down the IIerzcgoviniall insurrection with 
all speed, and used her whole power to bring about that result. 
It was English representations which led Austria, ill the early 
spring of 1876, to guard her frontiers more carefully against the 
insnrgents, and final1y to witlldraw all snpport frOlll the refugees 
within her borders. One other stroke of English policy, Oriental 
in more senses than one, calls for mention here-nmnely, the pur- 
chase frOln the I\:hedive of Egypt, on the 25th of N ovclnber, 1875, 
of 17ü,602 shares of the Suez Canal for Æ4,000,000. 
In accordance with England's advice to suppress the revolt as 
soon as possible, and thus avoid an foreign interference, the Sul- 
tan raised Achlned 1\Iukhtar Pasha to the chief command, and 
despatched hinl to the seat of tbe disturbance with fresh forces, 
toward the close of December, 1875. But the Andrassy note (not 
yet fonnally presented) leù to a change of policy, in so far that 
on the 24th of January Ali Pasha, formerly ambassador at Paris, 
appeared in 
Iostar as governor-general of IIerzegovina, commis- 
sioned by the Porte to appease the insurgents with promises. In 
addition to tIns two special commissioners arrived, supplied with 
a small sum of llloney-enongh to Inake a pretence, but nothing 
more-for the aSsIstance of returning fugitives. The Austrian 
government, acting under English influence, put a lllore effectual 
guard upon its frontiers toward IIel'zegovina and 
Iontenegro, as 
has already been narrated; and Daron Rodich, tllC stadtholder 
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:;I.IHI military cUllllllamler uf Dalmatia, was clirt'decl to att('mpt III '- 
(liation. IIis attempts were ineffectual, because the insurgents 
refuseù to put any faith in Turkish promises unsupported by fm.. 
eign gnarantee
. After conferring with Itodich in Zara, AcllJned 

Iukhtar :mfl Ali l}asha published a proclamation on the 28th 
of 
Iarch, 1876, promising gpecial f;\\'or:, to all fugitives who 
would return Rnd lay down their arm
, but threatening the rc- 
calcitrant with confiscation of theil. property, and exclusion frmll 
the henefit of the reform
. ...\t the s'une time a cef'sation of hos- 
tilities wa., proclaimed froln the 29th of )farch to the lOth of 
April. 
It is not impossible that up to this point the Uussian 
o\"ern- 
mrnt had bepn actinp: ill good faith for the pacification of the dis- 
turhed (listric.ts. It was l
n
sia which had prevented ßlontenegro 
frolll del'laring war, and inùuced Prince Nikita, whose land was bur- 
dened with the support of 30,000 lIerzegovinian fugitives, to nse 
his inflnrnce, at least ostensibly, for the restoration of peace. nut 
while England, and, following her lead, .Austria were throwing all 
their influence into the scale ap:ainst the insurgents, Russia stood 
forth as in a 8eJl
e the cll:unpiun of their jll
t claims. On the 
5th of .\pril Vesselitzky, a private agent of Prince Gortc11akofI, 
:lrri,'ed in the Suttorina, and entered into negotiations with the 
in
lIr
ent5. They demanded, as before, some guarantee for the 
{'xecntiol1 of the promised reform
. V csselitzky constituted him- 
self their plenipotentiary, and after a conference with llodich in 
Zara, and another with Prince Xikita in Chettinye, set out for 
Berlin, in order to present in person the address of the insurgent::; 
at the conference about to be held there. 
Before the close of the armistice in the south an insurrection 
broke out in the north-west, in Turkish Croatia, the centre of the 
1ll0\'rment being the little garri
on town of Uisca. This new re- 
vult wa
 liberally supplied with men and arms from Sen'ia, and 
a force of 10,000 rehels, some of thplll )It)
lammedans, was soon 
brou
ht together. Tbrahilll I )asha, the governor-general of Bos- 
nia, found the force of 13,000 Inen at his di5posal entirely inade- 
qnate for the sl1ppre
:,ion of the revolt. On the l
t and Gth of 
.\ l'ril, at Palallka and Y a.
rcnitza. his troops were defeated by the 
i n:'llfgenb.., the latter fighting under the battle-cry, " LOl1g live the 
Emperor of ...\ustria !" 
In the 
outh, on thl' cluse of the armi
tic<.', 
Inkhtar Pasha set 
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out from Gacko, thrun.!!h the Duga pa
s, to provision the }mrù- 
pre

eù fortl"ess of Niksiell, Lut was defeated and driven back 
with great loss. Undouhtedly th
 insurgents along the I\fontene- 
grin borders were assisted hy I\Iontcncgl'in volunteers. 1\luI
htar 
represented to his government that 7000 l\Iontenegrins tûok part 
in the battle in the l)uga pa
s, and orders were thereupon issued 
to establish a camp at Scntari, with a view to an invasion of 1\lon- 
tenegro. Rus::;ia, whose protegé Prince Nikita was, called upon 
the other Great Powers to assist her in averting war, and GeneraL 
Ignatieff and Count Zichy, the Russian and Austrian ambassadors 
at Constantinople, denied absolutely the credibility of l\lukbtar's 
report. The Sultan tinaIly yielded to their representations, and 
professedly countcl"luanded his orders. The SaIne pressure was 
not brought to bcar on behalf of Servin, and before tIle close of 
April 40,000 lllen were as
em bled in the Turkish camp at Nish, 
on the southern border of that principality. 
The situation was daily growing more critical. Austria and 
England had accomplished nothing, and Russia was becon
in
 
tired of delays and promises. On the 10th of l\Iay Gortchakoff 
had a 111eeting with Bismarck and Andrassy in Berlin, and laid 
before them a memorandlllu based upon the Andrassy note. A 
truce of two months was to be proclainlCd in order to settle the 
points in dispute with the insurgent
, the execution of the pr011l- 
i
ed reforms was to be 
tlpervised by the consuls of the Great 
Powers, and an international fleet was to be despatchcd to the 
support of thc consuls. "
[ore effectual" 111easures were held in 
view, in case nothing had been accomplished before the expiration 
of the two months. This 111emorandurn was adopted by the three 
emperors, and communicated to the other three Great Powers. 
France and Italy accepted it without reserve, but England refused 
her asscnt, on the ground that the Porte had not yet Lad suffic.ient 
time in which to carry out the reforms, and tlwt the suggestion 
of "lllore effectual" measures woulJ lead the rebels to persist in 
their rebellion, while the supervision by foreign consuls was an 
inaJmissiLle interference with the sovereign rights of the Sultan. 
The English cabinet even went so far as to connnunicate the con- 
tents of the Inemorandum to the Porte, and in effect advised re- 
sistance to the will of Europe by llleans of a dilatory policy-add- 
ing, however, that Turkey could rely on nothing more than 1110ral 
':tupport from England. The Inemoranùmn itself was never pre- 
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sentcd to the Turkish governlHcnt, the coursc of events rcndcring 
it fur the 1U00lH.:llt sllpertIuon
. 
In the luean time an cvent had occnrrcd at Salonika which 
irl\ uh'ed the Porte in threatening complications with two of the 
neutral u1' disirrterested Great] )0\\ ers. .1.\ mob of Turkish fanat- 
ics murdered the German and .French consuls, on the 6th of 
fay, 
hy the command or at the instigation of the cl1ief of police, the 
di4urbance which led to their interference llaving ol'iginated in an 
attempt on his part to carry off a Dulgarian Inaiden for Lis harem. 
(;ermany and France at once dcmanded satisfaction, and French, 
German, Italian, Uus
ian, ...\ustrian, and Greek ships of war ap- 
peared in the harbor of Salonika to protect the foreign residents; 
"
Jereupon England de!';patchcd twclve iron-clads to Dcsika 13a)" , 
to guarù thc mouth of the DardanelJes. The peremptory attitude 
of the injurcd powers compelled the l
orte, after some shambling 
and delay, to punish, not merely, accordin
 to its usual custom, 
ignor:mt tool5 awl illoffensi,'c lookcrs-on, but cven pashas and a 
chief of policc. 
Great embarrassment was occasioned at Constantinople by thc 
German demand of 300,000 francs for the widow of the mur- 
dcred con:,u1. Turkish financcs were in such a condition that it 
"as difIicult to procurc evcn this slllall sum. On the 5th of Oc- 
tober, 1875, the l)orte had declared itself unable to pay more 
than 1ìfty per cent. of the intercst on the dcbt, with the excep- 
tion of that portion guaranteed Ly England and France. On the 
1st of .April, 1876, payment of the coupons due on that day was 
po:"tf>oned until the l
t of July. Oflicial
 had recei,'ed no pay 
for months, and been obliged to reJy whoUy on bribes, while the 
soldiers wel'e lcft to suL:,ist on plunder. TIut with all that the 
foolish e
tranlgance of the bultan continued unchecked. The 
lack of lllUncy 1naùe it
clf sorely felt everywhere, and rlllHor 
aid 
that there was an abundance stored up in the vaults of the pal- 
ace. The nHuder in Salonika, and the military fiasco in Dosnia 
:lIld I Ierzeg-o\-ina, were u
ed by the reform party to increase tll(' 
(lis
ati
faction" Tl1at party wa.s hostile to Ilussia, anù hence 
an:\iol1s for the ùownfall of the grand vizier, 
lahmouù Pasha, 
and the 
hl'ik-ul- I:,lal1l, both of w hum werc nnde1" nn

i:m intln- 
('uCt'. Of a sudden great excitement Ji:;playcd ibc1f among the 
Softas, or studcnt$, of whom thcre wcre about 10,000 at various 
mosques in Constantinople. Providing themsch'es witb armg, 
22* 
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they 111arched in erowdg throng11 the city, and drew up a pro- 
gran1Jl1e, in which they demanded, aTnong other things, an assem- 
bly of notables, and the recall of Ignatieff by the Russian govern- 
Inent. They likewise clamored for the annihilation of the revolt 
in IIerzegovina, and for war with 
Iontenegro. On the 11th of 

Iay tbey presented themselves before the palace with arms in 
theil' hands, and demanded the removal of 1\Ialllnoud Pasha and 
the Sheik-ul-Islam. Their demands were granted; but, instead of 

Iidhat Pasha, the nlan of their choice, J\Iehemed Rushdi Pasha 
was Inaòe grand vizier. This was counterbalanced, however, by 
the appointment of Hussein Avni Pasha, the soul of the nlove- 
Inent, as minister of war and commander-in-chief of the army. 
This was only a beginning. Abdul Aziz was not the Inan for the 
energetic policy required by his new counsellors. IIis greed, his 
extravagance, his leanings toward Russia, had long since deprived 
him of all respect. On the 29th of :àIay the grand vizier, the 
Sheik-ul-Islam, 1\lidhat Pasha, and the minister of war resolved 
to dethrone this worthless and dissipated Sultan, and place the 
legitimate heir, 1\Iurad, eldest son of the deceased Sultan, Abdul 
l\Iedjid, on the throne in his stead. Their plan was successfully 
carried out, and the deposed monarcll was forthwith removed to 
the kiosk Top - Capu, and thence to the Palace of Therragan, 
where he seems to have conllnitted suicide a few days later. 
But before Abdul Aziz ceased to reign, one of the crueHest 
tragedies which Inodern history records had been enacted in 
Bulgaria. Ever since the Crimean war it had been the policy 
of the Turkish government to eradicate the Bulgarians, and set- 
tle Tartars and Circassians in the provinces south of the Danubc, 
in order to form a strong bnl wark against Slavic aggrcssion from 
the north. The Tartars remained almost exclusively in the Do- 
brudsha; the Circassians spread through the mountainous regions 
of Bulgaria. Bravely though the latter had fought against the 
Russians in thcir native mountains, in Bulgaria they pro\red noth- 
ing more than lazy robbers. ,V ork they would not; they Ii n.d by 
plnndering the unfortunate natives. At length, inspired by the 
example of IIerzegovina. and Bosnia, and incited in all probabili- 
ty Ly Russian and Servian agents, after vain complaints and peti- 
tions, on tbe 1st of 1\Ia)"", 1870, 80111e young men raised the stand- 
ard of revott against such shameless opprcs
ion at Drcnovo, near 
Tirnova. Almost at tbe same time an insurrection broke out in 
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the region between Philippopolis and Sofia, and soon Ute insur- 
gents numbered about 10,000 men. Abdul l\:erim, commander 
of the army in I:oumeJia and Bulgaria, could not muster more 
than ten or fifteen thousand regular troops, and so recourse was 
h'ul to the expedient of commissioning I3ashi-nazouks-volunteer
 
without uniform-or, in other wont", arming the 
Iohammfljdan 
population to suppress the revolt. Even the pri
ons were emp- 
tied, and murderers were enrolled to put down the rebellion. Such 
a course could not fail to result in ma
sacres of the most atrocious 
description. The insurrection was 
oon suppressed, but still the 
massacres continue<l. It seems tv 11;I\'e been the intention of the 
Turki
h go\'ernmcnt to break the spirit of the Bulgarian people 
finally and completely, and thus rCllder any future revolt an im- 
possibility. The number of the lucldess victims of this barbarous 
policy ha:; heen variously estimateJ at from thrce to one hundred 
thousand. 
Datak was the place wllich suffered most severely, as it is also 
the name best known in connection with the massacres. All the 
Bulgarian villages ill the neighborhood had already bcen destroy- 
ed before the Bashi-Dazouks appeared at Hatak, on the 12th of 
'lay. Ilitherto the villagers of Batak had enjoyed immunity, and 
as they were under the special protection of Achmed ...\ga, the lead- 
er of the na"hi-Bazouk
, they were in hopes that the storm might 
leave them untouched. Achmed Aga, as chief of the police of 
the district, called upon the illhaLitants to surrendcr their arms. 
lIis demand was at once complied with. One of the TIlen who 
brought the weapons wa
 shot dcad, and the rest were sent back 
with orders to lll'ing all the gold and jewellery in the place. But, 
without awaiting thcir return, the Dashi-Dazouk
 fell upon the 
hapless \"illa
e, proclaimin
 themselves commissioned by the Sul- 
tan to rob and murder all the inhabitants. The he'adlllan of the 
village was impaleù upon a spit and roasted alive. Of the women, 
some were stripped naked, roLbed of their jewellery, cutraged, and 
then murdered-others were carried off to 
racc the hal"emg of 
ncighboring Turkish magnates. J..\ correspondent, Jcscribing' the 
appearance of the \"i1lage a few weel\:
 later, says: "The path was 
strewn with bonc!; and children's skulls; on the hill lay one 11l1n- 
drcd and fifty whitened skeletons, still half co, ered \\ ith clothes. 
\Yhen tùe 
ack ûf the village was completed, the girls and women 
were Ill'ought to this spot, \\' herl', after the mo
t terrible abuse'., 
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they were slaughtered like cattle. . . . Before the church a Lide
 
ous odur greeted us. TLe church-yard is surrounded by a wan 
six feet hig}). The space between this wan and the church was 
filled in three feet deep with corpses, which were covered with 
nothing but stone slabs. The cIlurch it.self was full of moulder- 
ing pieces of fles}), half-burnt bones, and bloody gannents. Op- 
· posite the church stood the school-house, where three hundred 
women and children sought refuge, and were burnt alive by the 
Bashi-Bazouks. . . . At the lowest estimate, 4000 corpses were 
lying unburied in the village. Before the massacre Batak num- 
bered 13,000 inhabitants, it now numbers 1200. If we estimate 
the 111issing at 1000, there still relnains a difference uf more than 
11,000 to be ascribed to the bloody aecount of the Turks." 
The number of Bulgarian Inaidens offered for sale after the 
111aSSaCres was so great that in Philippopolis they were to be llad 
for three or four lire apiece. A correspondent writing from that 
place on the 15th of August, says: "The actual partieipants in 
the 
Iay insurrection were long ago sent to their last account; 
since then the authorities have been casting into prison chiefly 
innocent tuen, who never thought of rising against the govern- 
ment. Of 1028 Bulgarians who were imprisoned at Tirnova, 
only four had been guilty of any acts of insubordination; the 
rest were prominent 111el'chants, clergyn1en, teachers, and peasants. 
About eight hundred unoffending clergymen and teachers have 
been put to death. The rich u1Crchants in Grabrovo, Tirnova, 
Lovatz, and other places were seized in their shops, and killed 
almost without exception; their property fell to the treasury, or 
rather to the officials, who shared it among themselves. The 
poorer prisoners were for the most part allowed to live. So far 
5628 persons have been released from prison. The poor creat- 
nres are most of tbCln thoroughly broken down, owing to the 
Iniscrable provision Inade for then1 during their imprisonment. 

rany did not see the sun's rays for J110nths, and were allowed no 
clean garments whatever. In addition to this, all of them wore 
heavy fetters on tllCir hands and feet." 
The American consul-general, l\lr. Eugene Schuyler, who visited 
Bulgaria in person, reported that these atrocities were wholly 
unnecessary for the suppression of the revolt, and that they were 
not provoked by any similar conduct on the part of tbe Bulga- 
rians. On the news of the Bulgarian disorders, the government 
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in Constalltinople was earnestly requested to semI regular troops 
to the di:o\turhed districts for the preservation of the puhlic peace. 
This rt.'cp1C
t WaS not attended to, and the beys of Adri:moplc 
and Philippopolis acted in complete accordance with the wishcg 
(If the gon:rllmellt in arming- th(' )fnssnlman population, t1m 
weapons being 
npplied from Cunstantinople. The outl'a
es were 
attrilmtable no less to the rcp:ular troops than to the Uashi-Da- 
zouks. .\11 doubt as to the cOlllplicity of tllc govcrnment is dis- 
pl'lIed when it is renH'll1here(1 that the worst offenders were 
rewarded - the COlHll1:UH)cr of Pcstuvizza. with a silvcr medal, 
TUSSOl1l11 Bey of Klissura with the )Iedjidi order, and ..o-\chmcd 
.\
a of Batak with proIß(Jtion tu the Y uzba
hi. 
The Dulg-arian Inassacre could 110t fail to excitc the greatest 
ilHligna.tion in all Europe, LlIt more especially in Sen"ia and 
lon- 
tenegro. 
ervia had 10lJg hesitated between peace and war. She 
had to fear, not alone the superior strength of the Turks, but also 
the jealousy of Austria, or rather Hungary, which had no desire 
to encourage the dream of a great Servia. In February of 1876 
the war party at length gained thc upper hanù, anù 1nade such 
open preparations for a campai
n ngainst Turkey that Au
tri3 
anù Uussia united in a joint note, urging the Servian government 
to refrain frOln hustilities. There is every reason to believe that 
Hussia's efforts to mainta.in the peace were at the last merely os- 
tensible Loth in Set'via and 
lontenegro. In view of thcir inti- 
mate relations with Hussia, it is scarcely credible that either uf 
those states, but more especial1y the latter, should have ventured 
upon a war with the Porte without a reasonaLle assurance of the 
Czar's appro\-a1. In Belgrade Austria was looked upon as the 
only obstacle; and popular inùignation ran so high that on the 
9th of April, the national festival, stones were thrown at the Aus- 
trian consulate. Austrian influcnce did not prove stron
 enough 
to hold the SeI"vians back. On the 5t11 of 
lay an unmistakable 
war n1Ínistry was formed, with Histic as n1Ìnister of foreign af- 
fairs; and on the 22d a national loan of 12,000,000 francs was 
decrecd. The overthrow of Abdul Aziz was reO"arded, Loth in 

 
Bclgrade and Chettinye, as a sure sign of war. l'rince Xikita at 
once placed 11imself at the head of the 1 Ierzegovinian 1HOYt'ment, 
and i
:med orJers to the insurgents. On the 2Gth of J LIne the 
latter proclaimed him as thcir prince, aud two days later the Bos- 
nian insurgents, imitating their example, proclaimed Prince 
lilall 
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prince of Bosnia. The Scr\'ian army had already been for some 
time :lssemblcd on the boròer, while the Turks had also colleeted 
a considerable force on their siùe of the line. .After some diplo- 
matic correspondence the Sel'\'ian gO\1ernn1ent despatched an ulti- 
Inaturn on the 27th of June, demanding the" removal from the 
Servian frontier of the Turkish army, together with the wil{l 
hordes of Dashi-Bazouks, Circassians, .\rnauts (Albanians), and 
l{urds," the appointment of Prince l\Iilan as viceroy of Dosnia, 
and the occupation of the distur1ed provinces by the Servian 
army. The union of Bosnia with SCl'via, and IIerzegovina with 
l\Iontenegro, seemed to the Porte too high a price for the mainte- 
nance of peace; accordingly, on the 2d of J nly, the Servian army 
crossed the Turkish boreler; nnd at the same time Prince Nikita, 
who had already callcd into the field the whole able-bodied popu- 
lation between the ages of seventeen and sixty, announced to the 
Porte that he preferred open war to the state of virtual siege 
in which his principality was kept by the Turldsh forces on the 
border. 
The Servian field army numbercd about 80,000 men; but of 
these only 3000 were regular troops, while there was, further- 
ITIOrC, no reserve fr'om which to supply the losses of battle. This 
force was unwisely di\'ided: the main army, under the Russian 
gcneral Chernayeff, was stationed in the south-cast, at Alexinatz, 
opposite the fortress of Nish; a small force, under Colonel Les- 
hyanin, on the Timok, opposite 'Tiddin; another sn1all force on 
the Ibar, opposite N ovibazar; and a fourth in the north-west, on 
the Drina. Russia n1anifested the liveliest sympathy for the 
Servians. Of the six to eight thousand foreign volunteers in the 
Servian army fully three thousand were Russians, ancllnany of the 
officers were of the same nationality. 
Ioney and hospital stores 
were freely supplied from the Northern empire; the Clnpress put 
herself at the head of the benevolent societies organized for the 
benefit of the Servians and 
Iontenegrins; collections were taken 
np froln house to house; and nnmerous ladies and physicians 
})astened to offer their services at the seat of war. The emperor 
maintained an attitude of reserve, but the whole nation saluted 
the Servians and l\Iontenegrins as brothers fighting in the com- 
mon quarrel of the Slavonic race. The 
Ionten
grin army, eon- 
sisting almost exclusively of militia, numbered 15,000 men, di- 
vided into two parts, in order to make head at the same' time 
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toward the north and !;outh. The insurgents in Herzegovina 
were under the comman(l of the Prince of l\Iontcncgro, wl)ile 
those in Bo:-:nia fongl)t in(lependcntly; awl it is rather a signifi- 
cant fact that the activity in those provinces decrea
cd in propor- 
tion as that of B 
rvia and 'Iontcnegro increa
cd. The Turki
h 
army at the out"et of the campaign nnmbcred 150,000 men, un- 
dt.r the command of ...\bùul Kerim; but this force was constantly 
increased by fresh troops from .Asia and Africa, who were paid 
Ly means of .L\.bdul Azil's confiscated treasurcs. The Turks \\'('1'0 
f'eriously impeded, however, in their prosccntion of the war hy 
the fact that thcy "cre compellcd to reco
nize the neutrality of 
the Danube; in addition to which the harhor of I{Jek, wherc re- 
enforcements were to Jlave been disembarked for 
Iukhtar Pasha, 
\L as closcd by the .Austrians. 
Ou the 2d of July Chernayeff crosscfl the Turkish fronticr, 
and severed the communications between AIJdul I\crinl at NisJ., 
and Osman Pasha at Viddin. nut he was nnaIJle to lIlaintain his 
position, and on the 14th ..Abdull\:erim became in his turn the 
invaùer. On the 4th and 5th of Augu
t the Servians were de- 
feated at l\:nyazebae; but .Abdul I\:erim did not know how to 
improve his victory, and Chernayeff wa
 allowed to fortify him- 
self at Bania 
nd .Alexinatz. This position was attacked hy the 
Turks on the 1 üth of Augu
t, but after six days' fig-hting tlwy 
were repulsed. The attack was renewed on the 28th, but with 
the sallle result. An attack 011 the 1st of September was Il10re 
sllcce
=-,fnl, and after cle,'en hours' fighting the Turks carried the 

errian position before Alexinatz; but ag;lÏn thcy failed to im- 
prove their victory, and ChernayefI was allowed to intrench him- 
self between Alexinatz and Dcligrad. On tbe 11 th and 1 Gth the 
Scrrians a=-,sl1med the of!eIlsi,'c, but were repulsed. T'he cam- 
paign had lasted ten weeks, and had resulted slightly to the dis- 
advantage of the Servians; their 1llain army, to
ethel' with the 
army of the Timok, had been worsted, and the smaller forces op- 
erating in the north-west and south-west had proved too weak to 
accomplish anything. For the rest. although the 
Iontenegrins 
had been victorious both in the north and south, all the other 
allie
 on whom Srrvia hall counted 11:1,(1 failed JH'r utterly. X ei- 
ther H,)Ulllania nor Greece had mov('d; nuJ
aria wa
 cru:-:hed, awl 
the Hosnians Wel\
 held in check by the Turkish troops which 
had been scnt thither. nl1

ia offered nothing more than private 
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assistance and sClni - official encouragement. 8el'via and 
Ionte- 
negro were left alone to carryon an unequal struggle with the 
Turkish empire. It was no wonder, therefore, that the demand 
for peace should make itself heard ill Belgrade, and on the 1 üth 
of September a ten days' armistice was concluded. 
This armistice was the direct work of the Great Powers. The 
GortchakotI u1emorandun1 had never been presented to the Porte, 
on account of the revolution of l\lay 30th. The leaders of that 
revolution, IIllssein A vni Pasha and l\1idhat }>asha, while agreed 
in their hostility to Russia, differed radically in regard to internal 
policy. The former belonged to the old Turks, and clung to an- 
cient forms and eustolns; the lattcr believed in pretending to rule 
according to European u1ethods. ,Although hostility to llussia 
and a desire for change led them to sink thmr differences for a 
time, it is doubtful bow long this agremnent would have lasted. 
But fate solved the difficulty. On the 15th of June IInssein 
Avni Pasha and Rashid Pasha were D1urdered by a dissatisfied 
Circassian officer nmned IIassan. Their places in the cabinet 
were supplied by ..Abdul J\:erim and Savfet Pasha, the former 
n1Ínister of justice. The whole revolution, of which this was 
the closing episode, was a defeat for Russian diplon1acy, aud Ilad 
the effect of replacing Count Ignatieff by Sir IIenry Elliot as the 
confidential adviser of the Porte. On the 9th of June, in the 
House of Commons, Dbracli expressed himself full of hope and 
confidenee in reference to the new Turkish era thus inaugurated. 
Perhaps it was unwillingness to hamper the new government in 
its work of reform which led the English :unbassador at Constan- 
tinople, 01' the English gO\Tcnnnent, or both, to suppress the in- 
formation in their hands regarding the atrocities in Bulgaria. 
As indicating the sentiment of a large body of the English peo- 
ple at this juncture, it may be worth recording that the London 
Times also suppressed the communications of its correspondent 
regarding the Inassacres, so that the first information which reach- 
ed the English people came through the columns of tIw Daily 
.1Vews, on the 2Gth of June. The Salnc information had been 
for some tinle in the possession of Sir IIenry ElJiot; Ll1t the 
Jninistry, when questioned in J>arliament, denied all knowledge of 
sueh events. Ultimately, however, they were forced to send a 
commissioner to investigate the alleged outrages. As fuller news 
arrived a re\'ubion in puLlic opinion set in, and the government 
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finally saw itself ùLJigeù to ill
tru('t the ElIgli
h am Las
ador in 
('<)nstantinople (Septelll bel' 5tl.) that so much puhlic indignation 
}Iad been anmged by the late events in I
ulgaria that, even in the 
(\xtrClne ca
e uf a Wale with Ru
sia, England would not be able to 
interfere for the protection of the Ottoman empire. 011 the 21st 
of September Elliot was ùirected to request an auùience with the 
Sultan, and demand compensation for the sufferers, punishment 
of the offenders of high rank, and the appointmcnt of an efficicnt 
connnissiullcr, either himself a Cllristian or surroundeù by Chris- 
tian counsellors, to whom should be intrusted the temporary ad- 
ll1Ïni
tration of .uu]g
ria. The Turkish governmcnt did none of 
these things; the ringleaders in the massacres, such as Achmed 
l\ga, were rewa.rded, and only a few underlings punished. 
England's pro-Turkish attitude naturally e
cited the greatest 
ilHlignation in nns
ia, where all c1as
es of the population were 
clamorous for war with Turkey. The emperor, as has already 
Leen nal1'ated, preserveù an nttitude of reserve, and dissuadeù 
Sei'via and :Montenegro frOIH war, at the same time that he made 
no effort to restrain his subjeets frOlll rendering nssistance to 
those states, and permitteù Russian officers to take service in the 
Servian artny. The alliance of the three emperors compelled him 
to consider Austrian interests, and be guided in his direct policy 
hy Austrian wishes, On the 8th of July a meeting took place at 
Ueichstadt between Alexander and Francis Joseph, attended by 
their rrspecti\"e chancellors, at which it seems to hm'e been de- 
cided that no armed intervention should be attempted for the 
present, and that neither state 
hould in any case act indepen- 
dently of the other. (;ermany, as the least interested, whose busi- 
lle
s it was to act as mediator, and rcconeile, so far as possible, the 
conflicting vie\\ 8 of her two culleagues, naturally assented to this 
arrangement. It has already been indicated that the position of 
the .Austro-IIungarian government was no easy one, and the Ser- 
vian \\ar certainly did not tend to make it easier. In Cislcitha- 
nia sympathy was stron
ly enlisted on the siùe of the oppressed 
Christian populations of the Balkan peninsula, while the IIunga- 
rians, in their Jlatred of the SI:nrs, showed themseh'es ardent ad- 
Inirers of the Turks.. Gcnerall\Japka, oue of the heroes of 18-1-8, 
arrived in Con:-,tantinople on the 21st of July, and put himself at 
the ùi
po;.:al of the Turkish government, his intention being to 
rai
c a IIungariall legion to fi
ht under the crescent 3gainst the 
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Christian SIan.. This project met with the hearty approyal of 
the IIungarian Press. On the 23d of October the students of 
Pesth expressed to 
Iinister-president Tisza their wish to hold a 
torch-light procession in honor of the Turkish consul, and on the 
13th of Jannary, 1877, a deputation of IIungarian students pre- 
sented .A.bdul l{erim, the conqueror of the Servians, with a sahre, 
as a "pledge of the intimate friendship Letween the two coun- 
tries." The 
Iagyars were also influenced by interest as well as 
sentiment, for they perceived that a strong Slavonic state to the 
south must result in gÏ\"ing the five million Slays in Hungary a 
sllare in the government of that country. The conflicting views 
of the two great divisions of the cmpire seriously hampered An- 
drassy's policy, and forced conservatism npon him. Although a 
IIungarian, he realized the benefits accruing to the Austrian em- 
pire frOlll the alliance of the three emperors, and recognized the 
fact that the interests of the country at large eould not be suhor- 
dinated to the wishes of a handful of 
lagyars. The policy which 
he favored aimed at a Christian administration of all those Turk- 
ish provinces in which the Christian population was in the major- 
ity, and the ultimate application of force, if necessary, to attain 
this result. In this way he hoped to avoid the necessity for a 
partition of the Ott0111an empire, and the erection of dependent, 
or independent, Slavonic states. 
In addition to England and the :Magyar
, one other friend of 
Turkish rule should be mentioned, namely, the Pope of Rome. 
'rhe ground of this friendship was indicated in an article in the 
Voce della. Veri la., a 'T atican sheet, to the effect that tlle rule of 
the Turkish crescent was preferable to that of the Greek Catholic 
cross. This alJiance, which restrained from re\'olt the Ron1an Cath- 
olic population in Bosnia and IIerzego\'ina, was very welcome to 
the Porte, and the latter showed its gratitude by settling certain 
difficulties which had arisen regarding the Armenian Church, and 
promising to bestow special priviJeges on its HOllwn Catholic 
su Ljects. 
The Sultan with whom Scrvia must npgotÎate a peaee was no 
longer !\Iurad V. The" reformer of the Turkish empìrc," after a 
reign of three months, fell a victinl to an incurable brain trouble, 
due to overmuch enjoyment of tlw pleasures of the Iml"em, exces- 
sive use of intoxicating liquors, and the effects of his three years' 
imprisonment; anù on the 31st of August his brother, Abdul 
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II:LlIli,1 I I., \\:1" (I..dar('cl Sultan in his 
t('ac1. 
rnrad 'T. had been 
a HH'rc nonentity, :111<1 at first his brother SeC111eÙ inclined to fol- 
If)w in his ft)()t.4ep:-; alltl le:lye the g-on'rnlllent entirely in the 
lJ:lncls of the Illini
tcrs. The Great Powers, "hich had been ne- 
(rotiatinO" in iotJstantino [ )le and HcJgracle with a view to peace, 
h :":) 
l(.ft it to the Porte to propo
c the terlll
, aIHl on the 14th of Sep- 
tC111Ler the latter laid before their representati\'es the plan of a 
treaty containin
, mnong uthers, the following conditions: occu- 
pation by Turkish troops of the four fortrc
ses which haù Leen 
hanùell over to Ser\'ia in lRGG, payment of a war indemnity, con. 
strllction of n railroad nnder Tllrki
h control between 
i:;h and 
Belgrade. 
rhese conditions were unacceptaLle, and almost re- 
sulted in a declaration of war on the part of nu

ia; but diplo- 
macy a,'erted the d:mger for the moment hy arranging a truce of 
ten day
, afterward extended to sixteen, in wl}ich to reconc;;idcr 
the terms proposed. England, which h:ul heretofore refused to 
act in harmony with the otl}er powel'R, and evidently desired to 
prove herself the arbiter of the Orient, was allowed to propose 
terms of peace. A.ecordingly, on the 25th of Septelnber Sir llen- 
ry Elliot, supported by the ambass;H1or:-; of the other power
, sub- 
mitted to the Porte the following propositions: restoration of the 
status quo ante in Ser\"ia and )lontenegro, tlw cstal)lishment of 
a(lmini
trati,'e :mtonomy in Bosnia, ] lerzeg"ovina, and Bulgaria, 
arul the execution of the reforms indicated in the Andras
y note. 

rhe oflieial answer, communicated on the 2d of October, while 
accepting the fir
t two condition
, refused nutonomy to the three 
pro\'ince
, on the grouml that a constitntion, includin
 a central 
parliament, was about to be granted to the whole empire, and all 
branches of the administration thoroughly reformed. The rumor 
of a proposed naval demoll
tration on the part of the po\\"er:-; wa
 
answered by a threat to remove the rapital to Adrianople; the 
hint of a joint occupation of Turkish pro\'ince
 by .Austria anti 
Hu
sia. wa
 met hy the threat of an appeal to Isbm. An attempt 
to lengthen the armistice was also nnsucccs"iful, and resulted only 
in increasing the bitterness of England and Turkey towarù Rus- 
sia, to whose charge they attriLuted the failure of the negotia- 
tion s. 
nut before matters haù reached this point hostilities had been 
again resnmed. bel'\.ia refuseù to consent to the prolongation of 
the ar1nistice to 
ixteèn day
, ina
much a., the ten ùa.Ys' armistico 
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had not becn strictly obsen'cd. Accordingly, on the 28th ()f 
SC}JtClllber Cheruaycff, who had taken advantage of the truce to 
proclaim Prince l\lilan king of SCl'via, and cause the army to 
take the oath of alJcgianee to him, rcsumed the offensive, dc- 
stroyed the two bridges which Abdul l\:erim llad thrown across 
the )Iorava, and attacked the Turks in their positions. 'Vhen vic- 
tory seCJlled within his very grasp, IIafiz Pasha arrived on tbe scene 
with 33,000 fresh troops, and the SCl"\Tians wcre rrpulscù. After 
a long pause, on the 19th of October the Turks attacked the Ser- 
vian positions, and hy the 31st of that lllonth Alexinatz had Leen 
taken and destroyed, 
nd the way opened into the interior. The 
greatest consternation prevailed in Belgrade in consequcnee of 
these defcats, and telegram aftcr telegl'an1 was sent to Livadia 
entreating succor fron1 the Itussian Clnperor. Servia's tiny ally, 
1\lontenegro, on the other hand, had Leon more successful, and 
both to the north and south of their beggarly little patch of 
Inountains the 
Iontenegrins had entered TurI\:ish tcrritory as 
victorious invaders. 
On the 30th of October, Ignatieff, in an interview with Savfet 
Pasha, informed the latter, in the name of the Hussian emperor, 
that unless within twenty-four hours the Porte signified its will- 
ingness to conclude an armistice with Scrvia of six weeks or two 
months, Russia would break off her political relations with the 
Sultan. 'Yhat Turkey might ,'cntlU'e to refuse to the united de- 
Jl1ands of the disunited Great Powcrs she did not dare to refuse 
to Russia alone, and on the 31 st of October a two months' truce 
with Servia was sif;ned. England at once proposcd a conference 
of the powers on the basis of the integrity of the Otton1an en1- 
pire, with a view to establishing administrati,'e autonomy in 
Bosnia, IIerzcgovina, and Bulgaria; and after somc objections on 
the part of the Portc, all 'the powers accepted bel' invitation and 
sent delegates to the conference at Constantinople. 
On the 2d of No,.ember the Czar, in a conversation with Lord 
Loftus, the English ambassador at 81.. Petersburg, pledged his 
word that he did not aim at the acquisition of Constantinople, 
and that in case it Lecame necessary to occupy Bulgaria, the oe- 
ciiration should be merely temporary. lIe did not believe that 
anything could be accompli
hed without a display of arms, and 
suggested that Austria 
hould occupy l
osnia, and Itnssia Bul, 
garia, while the English flect should appear before Constantinople. 
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In a de
patch of the 3d j
of(l Derby expressed himself 
atisfied 
with the' Czar's n
surances respecting his intentions. Hut it soon 
nppeared that the English government wa
 not 
atisfied after all. 
On the 9th of X 0\"('111 LeI', at the Lord :\Iayor's banquet, Lorù Bea- 
consfield, nfter glorif)"ing the strength and resources of Great 
Britain, said, h In a righteous cause, England is not the country 
that will h:we to incp1Íre whether she can enter upon a seconù or 
third campai
n. In a righteous cause England wiJl commence a 
fight that will not end till ri
ht is done." The aHusion was 1nan- 
ife
t, and the Emperor .L\le
alldel"s !'peech to the' nobles at 
Ios- 
cow 011 the fuIJowing day" as an c'iident answer to the challenge 
contained in the :English Premier's words. If he could not suc- 
eecd in obtaining with the cOllcert of Europe, IJC said, such guar- 
antees as he thought it nece
sary to exact, he was firmly deter- 
mined to act independently, and was cOI1\'inced that aJI Russia 
would respond to his summons. 
These utterances were ominous. On the 13th the Czar ordered 
the formation of six army corp
 out of the dh"isions stationed in 
the military districts of Odessa, Charkoff, and }\:iefI, and appointed 
(;rand-dllke Nikolai 
ikolaie\.itch their commander. A Crimenn 
army" as also to be formed under the command of General Se- 
myeka, nnd large re-enforcelllent::; were ordered for Loris 
Ielikoff 
in the Caucasus. In an ('xplanatory circular Gortchakoff infol'm- 
l'(l the G l'eat Powers that Hussia W:IS determincd not to rest until 
ju
tice llad Le('n done to the Christian subjccts of thc Porte. On 
the l
th of Xo\"cml,er a loan of 100,000,000 rouLles W3S or- 
dered, which \HIS taken HP in the Hu:,sian empire \\ ithin eight 
days. Orders \\ ('re nlso issued placing the railroads at the dis- 
posal of the military authorities, the export of grain and hor
es 
wa:-; fOl'bid(Ien, forp<,ùoes were laid at the entrances of the Inost 
important nlack Sea harLors, and other ncces
ary preparations 
made for war. These 111eaSUrcs called forth, not alone diplomatic 
prote
ts and ilH}uiries from the Engli;.-h eallinet, hut also counter 
preparatiolls, and on the 18th of K u\"em her it \\ as announced 
that, in ca
c Bul
aria were occupied by nu

iall troop
, England 
would occupy' :allipoli :uHl Constantinople, in onler to secure the 
I ;c)sporu
 and the r J:1rdaneIIe
 against the Ru

ian fleet. ...\ war 
l)('t \\"<'('11 Itnssia. antL Turkey wa
 c\'ery\\ here rq
arded a
 ccrt:Ün, 
alltl the fear was C'ntel'taillcd that Eno'land or cycn .All:5tria mil..},t 
ö 
"' 
abo becollle in,.ol\"ed. It wa:-- gcncraHy felt that the pean' (I 
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Europe depended on the attitude of Germany, and IDen w.,ked 
what Bismarck's policy would be. III answer to an interpellation 
in the Reichstag by n.ichter, on the 5th of December, Bismarck 
gave it to be understood that Germany woulù support nu
sia. in 
her demands relative to the Christian subjects of the Porte, and 
that in case of war .Austria's neutrality was assured; Uussia was 
to Jnake no conquests, anù ..1ustrian interests were to be provided 
for. lie also took occasion, at one of his parliamentary recep- 
tions, to express the belief that England would not be a party to 
the war. 
During the interval preceding the conference Turkey was not 
idle. :Military preparations were pushed forward, and at the 
same tÏ1ne a constitution intended to checkmate the approaching 
conference was under preparation. On the 21st of November 
this instrument was completed, under the direction ot 
Iidhat 
Pasha, and laid before the Sultan for his signature. l\.S it con- 
fen'ed upon the Christi:ms politi<..::!l equality with the :àIoham- 
llledans, ßIehemed Rnshdi Pasha, a fanatical old Turk, opposed it; 
but on the 19th of I)ccem ber llis resignation was tendered, on 
account of "ill health/, and 1\lidhat Pasha became grand-vizier 
in his stead. On the 23d the new constitution was published in 
the presence of the dignitaries of the realm, while cannon thun- 
dered forth their welcome to the new-born sham. It is needless 
to mention all the beneficial provisions of this dOCtllTIent, for they 
were never executed, and it was not intended that they should 
be. The constitution was to sel"\'C as an excuse for paying no at- 
tcntion to the advice of Europe. That advice was prepared in 
a prelilninary conference, frOJll which t11C representatives of thc 
l'orte were excludcd, lasting frOll1 the 12th to the 20th of IJecem- 
LeI'. The reforms proposed were practically the same as before. 
.As the only TI1eanS of securing theil. execution, Ignatieff advo- 
cated the occupation of the disturbed provinces by .A,ustria and 
ltussia, and the appearance of the English fleet in the Bosporns. 
Neither the Austrian nor English representati\Tes would consent 
to this proposition, and finally, at Lord Sali
Lury's suggestion, it 
was detcrminetl to execute the reforms under the protection of 
];c]
ian troops. Tl)(-. conference proper was opened on the 2:1J, 
S
L', fet Pas}la presiding". Count Chaudor(1y llad scareely present
 
cd thc proposition of tIle Ureat Powcrs w hell the sound of can- 
non wa::; J1Oa1'<1, and Sarfl't ltasha :111nounccd t1mt a constitution 
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JJa!} been 'Y'ranted and a new era. J)aù be!,!un. This did not havc 
;oj '-' 
the de
ire(l effect, howen.!", anll on the 1 
t of J <luuary the Porte 
fuund ibeJf uhliged to lay before the conference a counter-prop- 
osition. On tllC 15th uf January the powers a
 an ultimatulll 
prcscnt<.'(l their (lcm:llHls i II a surncw hat modificd furm, olJlittin
 
;lIl1ong otl)cr tlJings the cOllùitiou ,\ ith referencc to the cmploy- 
mcnt of furei
n troops, Lut gi\'in
 tlwil' repre5cntativcs a ,"oice 
in the sc1ectiun of go\'erno!"s, awl pro\-icliug t \\ 0 comlllis
ions 
appointe(1 by the Grcat Puwcrs f
,' tbe gcneral 
\1pervi
ion or the 
rrforms. 
The pO:o'itiou ùf the Porte was <<liffirult in the extreme; for 
If these two condit ions were acccpted, the inùepcIHlence of the 
Turkish goveruu1L'ut was I()
t; whilc, if they were rejected, war 
was inc\"itaLle. Un the 18th of January a meeting of the Extra- 
ordinal') Granù Council was called, at whieh two lHlndred and 
fiftecn per
ons were prescnt, induding the Grecian patriarch and 
delegates from thc _\l'lHenian patriarch, the Bulgarian cxarch, and 
the Uranù HaLbi. The council athi
cd rc
istancc, and on the 

Oth the Porte communicated t'l tlie conference ib rejection uf 
the twu olHloxiou
 cOIH.1ition:-.. Hut th

e conditions were the 
,'cry kernel of the \\ hoh' matter, inasmuch as they contained a 

ua1"antec fOJ" the l'xecutioll of tI'e reforms. In their stead the 
Pt.-,rtc ufIcred no guaranh'I' Lut promi:-.c
, and so the conference 
came to a. clu:-,p, and aU the powers withdrew their amLa
s:Ht;)r
 
as a 
ign of tlleil' di
l'lea
nre. On the 5th of February )li(lllat 
I)asha, the only man in w 11Oso intention and ability to introduce 
reforms of sOllie d
=",
l'iption Europe had any faith, was l"emoreJ 
from llÏs o1liee awl ballishc{l, in acconlancp, so Savfet Pa
ha in- 
formed tllC power
, with article 113 of the constituti9n-
lid- 
Ilat's own con
titution-which gm"c the Sultan the fight to ball- 
i
ll all \\"110 might be designated by the accrcditcd organs of thl' 
pulice as (]angerous to the state. Edhem l)asha, an olù Turk and 
a I 
u
sian-hater, bccamr p;rallll-vilicr, but ,
IahmoHd })amaù Pasha, 
tlJC Sultan's Lrother-in-law, was the real dictator of Turki
h 
policy. 
.\ftr1" thc failure of t1lc confercnee, clirert nrgotiatiolJ
 wrre 
0 } 'l'l1e(1 with SC1"via. allli 'rol1tf'lH
(Jl'I), awl OJ} tl1(' ] 
t of 
Iarch 8 
;oj 
IH'acf' W:l
 si.
ncd witl. tIle forllH'r Rtat<<" by \\ hich t llC statu,\( 'l'to 
ante \\a
 rrsturctl, \\ith the 
tiplllati()n that tlw T()l'ki
h fla
 shù

1J 
be l )!antcù on thè citadel uf Dl'IIITade aluuc" \\ ith the 
en'iall. 
" v 
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'Vïth 
Iontenegro matters did not run so smoothly. Turkey 
would not consent to any cession of territory; and finally, on the 
13th of April, negotiations were broken off, and both sides pre- 
pared for a renewal of the war. TIut this time Prince Nikita was 
to have an al1y 1110re powerful than Serria. 
On the 31st of .January Gortchakoff addressed a circlì.hr to 
the Great Powers, asking what they intended t..o do, now that 
their advice had been rejected.. England proposed a year's pro. 
bation. Gortchakoff inquired what was to be done at the close 
of the year, as "Ru88ia could consent to such a probation only 
on condition that the Great Powers pledged themselves to joint 
111 casu res of coercion" in case Turkey failed to carry out tbe re.. 
fornls within that time. Such a pledge England was unwil1ing 
to give, and the plan of the English c3Linet, so far as it can be 
said to have had one, seems to ha\'e been to shut its eyes and try 
to believe the assurances of the Porte. 1n pur::;uance of this pol- 
icy, the Queen's speed], on the 8th of Febrnary, expressed con 
fidence that the evidence afforded by the l
te conference of the 
existence of European concert could not fail to exert great in 4 
fiuence on the Sultan's government. nut Russia wonld not so 
readily abandon the policy of joint action on the part of the 
Great Powers, and in the beginning of 
Iarch Ignatieff undertook 
a Jl1ission to Berlin, Paris, Vienna, and London-professedly on 
account of his eyes. Finally, on the 31st of 
larch, the six pow- 
ers signed a protocol calling upon the Porte to lnake peace with 
l\lontenegro, reduce its army to a peace footing, and carry uut 
the desired reforms. The execution of these reforms was to be 
watched over by the representatives of tbe powers; and, in case 
they were not carried out, the latter reserved to themselves the 
right of indicating the measures which they considered necessary 
to the welfare of the Christian populations in the dominions of 
tbe Sultan. The oLject of the protocol, which was a feeble echo 
of the Constantinople conference, was to convince the Porte uf 
the continucù existence of the European concert. Before signing 
it Shouvaluff, who represented Itussia, stated that if a peace were 
concluded with 
Iontcnegro, and the Porte showed itself ready to 
accept the advice of J
l1rop(', a special ambassador might be 
cnt 
to Rt. l'ct(lrslmrg to treat regal'Jin
 ,1isarlll:unCIlt. (On thc 3d 
of .March the Czar had ordel'ed the formation of eight additional 
army corps and a grcllaJil'r corps.) Lurd l)cl'hy, on behalf oÍ 
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England, rcad a statcmcnt to the effcet that the EngJi::;h govern- 
IHcnt cOIl,;cntcd to tllC protocol only on condition of the mutual 
di
armament of nu
sia and Turkey, otherwise it Inust regard it 
as null and void. To such a shift were the powers reduced, in 
their attempt to pre
erve a deccnt nppearancc of concert, that 
they had virtually yiclded to the demands of the Porte. Tllc 
protocol itself was nothing morc than the programmc of the 
Constantinople conference, winng the two clauses which Turkey 
]1ad found oùjectionable. Hut this emascuJated concert was ren- 
tiercel worthless hy the l'xplanations appended hy Russia and 
Englanù rrspecti \'ely, for it wa
 InoralJy certain that Turkey 
would not accept the Itll'..:-;ian conJitiol1s, and in that case Eng- 
land woul,! regard tlw protocol as null and void. 
The London protocol was presented to Savfct PaslJa on the 
3d of ...\ priJ, anù the 1'ortc rcfused to accept it. 
Iontenegro 
thc Sultan regarded as an if1tcgral part of his dominions, and if 
peacc were not conclude,1, the fanJt lay with Prince :Kikita and 
not with his suzerain. Tile rcforms should be carried out so far 
as they did not interfere with the constitution, and no farther. 
..\ special anlbassador could bc sent to St. Pctersburg only in case 
the Czar on his part sent n F-pecial ambasF-ador to Constantinople. 
On the 1 Dth of ApriJ, in the Englisll House of I-iorcls, Lord Der- 
hy announced that the Porte haù been warnell to expect no as- 
F-iF-tance from En
land-neverthelcss, on the 30th of the previous 
month, England, withuut consulting the other powers, 11ad sent 
Sir Austin Layarù, a warm friend of the Turks, as ambass
dor 
to Constantinoplc. The Turkish answer to tIle protocol was re- 
eeived in 
t. T\
tcrsburg on the 12th of ...\pril, and on the 13th 
orders were issued to Inobilize the whole ltl1ssian army. On the 
24th of the same month t110 empcror issueù a manifesto orJcr- 
ing his troops to cross t lw Turki:-.;h frontiers; and on the Fame 
day a circular note was sent to the powers, informing thCln of 
the fact. In his answer to thi5 circular, Lord Derby e)..pressed 
his re
l'et at Itns
ia's adion, which he l'c
a1'l1ed as a violation of 
tlle Treat) of l'ari
 of 18.3ü; at the 
;1mc time, however, 110 an- 
nounced the intention of the English governlnent to observe a 
..trict neutrality in caso Hrítish intere
ts were not interfered with. 
Those intcrc
b "ere 
omewhat TIlOre clo:-\cly defined shortly after 
as being En
lish 
onlluunications "ith the East. For the pro- 
tcdion of tho
c cUllllUunications the Suez caual must not be in 
2:1 
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any way obstructed, Constantinople Jl1ust remain in the hanJs of 
its present pos
essori', and the existing l'c'gulations with regard to 
the l)ardanc11l's and Bosporus must be maintained. It was also 
indicated that the occupation of Dulgaria. for any longer time than 
was absolutely necessary Illight occasion unpleasant complications. 
The position of Uoumania between the two belligerents ren 
dered its alliance a matter of importance to both siùes. On the 
1Gth of April a convention was concluded with Russia, by which 
free passage through the principality was conceded to the Russian 
army, together with the use of the railroads, post, and telegraph: 
and it was also provided that the ltolunanian conlmander-in-chief 
should establish magazines at all important points, exeepting Bu- 
charest, in the rear of the Rns8ian army of operation. As this 
convention was a virtual declaration of war with Turkey, orders 
were issued on the 18th to concentrate 10,000 men at Bucharest, 
and two days later the mobilization of the whole army was com- 
manded. Prince Charles assumed the chief command in person. 
His available troops, tl}oroughly equipped, and well provided with 
a11 the necessaries of war, numbered 38,000 infantry and 8200 
cavalry, with 120 field guns. Leaving the eastern part of his 
country to the Hussians, the prince took up a defensi\Te posit.ion 
between Krayova and I\:alafat, which he maintained until the 
early part of September. 
The Russian army entered TIoumania on the 24th of April, but 
its progress toward tho Danube was very slow. There was but 
one railroad leading from TIessarabia to the Turkish frontiers, 
and this had been rendered useless at places by tlle heavy rains, 
while frOln tho san10 cause the I'oads were almost impassable. 
The Turks had it in tllCir power to increas'c the -difficulties of the 
Russian aùvance by the prompt destruction of the railroad bridge 
across the Sereth at TIm-boshi, but allowed the opportunity to 
lip 
froin their grasp. Skobeleff's caralry brigade, pushing forward 
with all speed, accomplished the distance frorn the Russian fron- 
tier to TIm'boshi in one day. Infantry anel artillery followed; 
Galatz and Braila were strongly garrisoned, anù the possession 
of the bridge secured. The Turks had expected great thing
 
from their T)alluhc flotilla, but tlleir (\xpcctations were doome(l 
to dis:1ppointment. TIatteries were erected at Draila anù otlll'r 
points, and the passage of the ri\'er at neni and 
fatshin was ob. 
structed Ly torpedues. (Later, torpeùoes were also utilized fur 
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the protection of nu
:-;ian hridgps across the Danube.) On the 
11 th of 
Iay a Turkish monitor" as bluwn up by a sheIl fruIIl 
the .Draila battcric:--, and a few days later an iron-clad turret-ship 
wa
 di
aLle{L On the 2Gth of the 
allle month two l
ussian offi- 
cer
, Duha:-;IJCff and Shestakoff, succeeded in blowing- up a Turk- 
ish u10nitor in the 
Iatshin canal by IDeans of torpedoes. These 
calamities dampetl the ardor of the Danube flotilla, and reduced 
it to inaction. The Turkish fleet in the nlack Sea, on the other 
llan<1, pro\'ed of great value, enabling the Turks to send troops 
:11)(1 provisions by water, while the ltussians were confined to land 
com IJl u n icatiolls. 
On the Gth of June Emperor Alexander, accompanied ùy his 
chancellor, arrived in TIoumania and took up his heaù-quartcrs at 
Ployesti, north of Dueharest, where Grand-ùuke Xicho]as llad 31- 
rc:u1y been since the 15th of ßfar. The waters of the Danube 
were still 1 G feet above the normal level, rendering the passage 
of the ri,.er for the present impracticahle. The army under the 
grand-duke's command consisted of nine army corps. Of these 
the 7th and lOth had been left behinù, to guard the coast between 
Oùessa and the Crimea; the 14th was stationeù between Galatz 
an(l Draila, the 11 th at Oltenizza and Giurge,.o, the 8th at Sim- 
nitza, the üth at Turnll-:\IagnreIli, anJ the 12th, 13th, anù 4th 
farther back, at Sa)ea
a, .Alexandria, and Bucharest. This dispo- 
sition made it evident that the main passag'e of the Danube would 
take place between Simnitza and Tnrnn-l\Ia
urelli, opposite the 
:Bulgarian fortresses of Sistoy:! and Xikopoli. IIow strong the 
Turkish force
 oppo:,etl to the grand-(Iuke's army were it is scarce- 
ly possible to estimate even npproximately. ....\ccordin
 to the 
most probable guess there were 20,000 IDen in the Dobrudja, 
10,000 in Silistria, 
O,OOO in Hustchuk, 20,000 in Shum]a, and 
35,000 in Ylddin, making a total of 115,000. In aùdition to 
these, a resrf\'e army, about 30,000 str.ong, was formed to the 
Routh of the nalkans, and a l1umbrr of solùiers were brought 
back from 
r()l1t('ncgro. These were all re
lllars; the Dum bel' of 
the irregulars it is impossible even to conjecture. These forces 
wpre nnùer the chief conunand of _\bdul Kerim Pasha, who ar- 
rived at Shllmla on the 17th of .April, and distingui:,hed him
e1f, 
!;() long as 110 remained in ('ommantl, hy complete inaction, failing- 
fr.Hu first to last to do anything to hinder the TIu:,sian ad\"ance or 
tll \\ art the I: u:,sian plall
. 
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Before the Hussian armies crossed tho DanuLe Gortc1mkoff 
made one Dlore attempt to bring England over to the side of 
Russia, or secure her neutrality. For this purpose 8houvaloff 
had an interview with Lord Derby on the 8th of J nne. In case 
Turkey would yield before the Russian army crossed the Balkans, 
the conditions of peace were to be the establishment of an auton- 
omous Bulgarian state, under the suzerainty of the Porte, Lut 
with an independent administration and its own militia; an in- 
crease of territory for 8Cl'via and l\lontenegro, and such a settle- 
Inent in Bosnia and Ilerzegovina as should insure protection to 
the Christians in those provinces. As indemnity for the costs of 
the war, Hussia was to acquire the part of Bessarabia which had 
been taken frOlD her in 1856, and the harbor of 13ato\1m, with 
adjoining territory. Honmania was to be repaid for the loss of 
Bessarabia by a part of the Dobrudja, or by independence froIH 
the Porte. If Austria desired compensation, Russia was willing 
to allow her to appropriate Bosnia and a part of I-Ierzegovina. 
Lord Derby was of opinion that Turkey would not accept these 
conditions, even if England united with Russia in urging them 
upon her. As to England's own attitude toward them he was 
wholly non-committal. The real object of the negotiations had 
been, not to win England's co-operation in exerting pressnre on 
tbe Porte, for it was certain that the Porte would not yield, but 
to sound the English cabinet as to the conditions wbich might 
be exacted without provoking war with England, and by making 
the latter an accessary to insuro her neutrality. But the attempt 
proved abortive, and nussia. was forced to enter upon the CaIll- 
paign uncortain what to expect fron1 the English govern ment. 
In the night of the 21st of June the Russians cro!-'seJ the Dml- 
ubo in boats at Galatz, and dislodged the Turks from the heights 
of Budyak. On the 23d 
Iatshin was occupied by the Hussians, 
and by the 28th the whole of the 14th army corps, comn1aIHled 
by General Zimmermann, was on the right bank of tho river. The 
Turks now abandoned the Dobrudja, and fell back on the line ûf 
defence between Czernavoùa and I\:üstendje (Tl'ajan's \VaIl); but 
this also was abandoned after a faint resistance, and occupied by 
the Russians on the 19th of J 111y. The passage of the main army 
took place at Simnitza on the night of the 2Gth, the 8tll army 
corps leading the war. By 01]'eo o'elock on the afternoon of tho 

 7th Sistova was in tltc 11al1ÙS of tlw l:lI:-s::;ians, and the Turl\.s 
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\, 'I"e in full retreat, some to\\ ai'll 
Jiku[Juli, uthers tuward Tir- 
no\"a. On lhe 
ame day a proclamation was i
!'ued to the Bul- 
garian people nnnolln('ing their freeùom from 
Ills
ulman oppres- 
sion, and callill
 npon them to rCIHkr the Ltu

ian army all the 

ssistanco in t lu'ir power. On the 20th the emperor transfcrred 
his head-<}lmrter:-; to 
imnitza. Un the 2ù of J nly a bridge ncruss 
the] )anuue was complete(l, and by the middle of that month four 
army corps (Slh, ütl., 12th, 13th) wel"l
 on nulgari:m soil, the 11 th 
and 4th still remaining on the left bank. 
For the next f
w weeks the ltussians met with no check, and 
almost with no resistance. .Advancing southward along the Ian- 
tra, DicIa. was taken on the 1st of July, Tirno\"a. on the 7th, and 
Dn.'IlO\O and llabl'o\o on the 10th. On the 12th Grand-Juke 
!\ichoJa
, accompanied by Prince Cherkassky, who was intrusted 
with the reurganization of the civil administration of Bulgaria, 
took up his head -l]u:uters in Tirno\Oa. On the 13th General 
Gourko, with the adrance-gual'd of the 8th army corps, consisting 
of four battalions of ritlemen, the Dlll;;arianlegion (six battalions), 
and some cavalry, commenceù the passage of the nalkans by the 
JlanI\:iüi pass to tho east of tho Shipl\:a. On the 14th ho was in 
the Tunja valley, and his Cossacks had destroyed the tcl('grapb 
wil'es at Yeni-Sagra. On the 17th, in spite of tho opposition of 
lteouf Pa"ha, he occupied I(azanlik and Shipka, at the southern 
extremity of Ship]\:<l pass. On the 18th his forcps entere(] the 
pa
s from the !:'outlt, co-operating with Prince )Iirski, who bad en- 
tered it with two regiments from the north, anù on the 1 Dth both 
the Shipka and lIankiüi passes were in the hands of the nussians. 
Tho Hussian adrance had been along the line of the lantra; in 
orùer to secure that line, it was neccssary to reduce tho fortre
s 
of Kikopoli, and accordingly General Krüdener, with the greater 
part of the üth corps, was dctailed for that duty. On the 1 Gth 
of July, after a three days siege, the garrison, consisting of two 
pashas and GOOO Inen, surrenùered to tho llussians. behi anù 
Loratz were al:,o occupie(l by smaH dctachments, so that the 
greater part of Central Bulgaria, with the Balkan passes, was in 
the Lands of the invaders. FI'om those pas
es Hussian ci\,oalry 
were despatched still farther southward; E:-\ki-
a
ra, Karabunar, 
and Yamboli ,,'cre occupied, and on the :!3th Ul1:;:.:;:.ian horsemen 
appeared in Kaskiüi and lIermanly, between Philippopolis and 
AJ rianople. 
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The Russian adnmce had been so rapid and uncheckeù that the 
Turkish authorities, filled with consternation, already regarded 
l\drianople as lost, anù fearful1y expected to see the victorious 
enemy before the gates of the capital itself, while fugiti,'es from 
an sides, Rec1dng refuge in Constantinople, increased the confu- 
sion that already prevailed. In Dogma-llagtshe, the Sultan's pal- 
ace, there was even some talk of rClnoval to Drousa, in Asia 
li- 
nor. But first it was resolved to try a change of n1Ïnisters and 
generals, and accordingly Savfet Pasha, Redif Pasll:t, rninister of 
war, and ChairulIa Effendi, the Sheik-ul-Islam, wel'e renloved from 
their posts. 
lustapha Pasha was made minister of war, and the 
fanatical I{ara Chalil Effendi Sheik-ul-Islarn, while 1\lehe111eù Ali 
Pasha, a descendant of the IIuguenots, Detroit by name, fr01l1 
l\Iagdeburg, in Prussia, was appointed commander of the army 
of the Danube. Aarifi Pasha, formerly Turkish anlbassaùor in 
Vienna, was intrusted with the conduct of foreign affairs. lie at 
once issued a circular note announcing to the powers that, owing 
to the barbarities perpetrated by t110 Russians and Bulgarians, the 
Porte could not engage to prevent the !\Iussulman population fron1 
resorting to reprisals, and massacring aU the Christians whom they 
could find. This caused a panic mnong the foreign population in 
Constantinople, and 111any fled to .Athens or the Prince's islands. 
As it was in reality nothing more than a threat of the nlost atro- 
cious deseription, calculated to excite the 
ll1ssulman population 
to the commission of inexcusable outrages, the English and Ger- 
man ambassadors at once protested, and on the 1st of August 
Aarifi was replaced by Server Pasha. 
The Russian victories llad caused scarcely less consternation in 
London than in Constantinople. On the news of the passage of 
the Danube, Admiral IIornby, with thirteen iron-clads, was at 
once despatched to Desika Bay. The crossing of the Balkans in- 
duced the English cabinet to send 3000 lnen to 
Ia1ta. The Eng- 
]ish ambassador, Layarù, was now directed to inquire, semi-offi- 
cially, whether the Porte desired the English fleet to enter thu 
Dardanelles, for the better protection of Constantinople. Tho 
Sultan, mindful of t110 fate of tlw Spanish Gibraltar anù the Ital
 
ian 11alta, refused lJÍs consent to such êt measure unless England 
was willing to enter into an alliance of offence ana defence with 
Turkey. Layard then suggested that English troops 
hould occu- 
py Gallipoli; but to this the Porte attached the same conditions. 
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Nut prepared to act solely on theil. own rl':-'l'on:-.iLility, the EIl
- 
lio.;h ll1illi
ters IlC
t sought to form an alliance with Austria; Lut 
Andrassy, certain of a recompen
e for his neutrality, "as not will. 
ing to al)andon the allhnce of the three cmperors, and so En
lalllI 
was oblitfcd to coutcnt herself with a P osition of observation in 
/'"'I 
llesiha nay and at 
Ialta. 
The four Hussian army corps in Central Dulgaria were so dis- 
poseù as to fornl three separate armies. Two corps, under the 
command of t1e Czarevitch, operated to\\ ard the east, against the 
Turkish positions at Hustchuk, Rasgraù, and Shumla; a third, 
toward the south, occupied a position cxtendin
 from Tirno\"a to 
the southern extremity of the Shipka pass; while Gencral I\:rü- 
dener, with the Oth army corp
, faced toward the Osma and the 
YitI. 011 the 17th of July the la
t Ilalllcd commander received 
wOl'll that hostile troops had appeared in the neighLol'hooJ of 
Ple\'na. Three regiments sent to dislodge thCln were defeated, 
on the 20th, with a lo
s of ûG officer
 and 2771 111en. Some 
timo hefore this, Osman Pasha, conlmander of Viddin, hat! pro- 
posed tu Abdul I\:erim to leave a small garri
on in Viddin, occu- 
py Nikopoli with all the troops at his disposal, and fronl that 
point threaten the Hussian right flank; but his propo
all}ad been 
t"l'jccted, and he hat} l)('l'n ordered to remain where he was. Fi- 
nally, about the nlÎddle of July, he recei,'ed permission to carry 
out hi
 plans; but it wa
 too late; and before he could reach Xi- 
kopoli that fortress had already capitulated. Instead of retreat- 
ing to \TidJin, howe\'er, Osman turned southward, and sek,cti:lg 
the unfortified village of Plevna as the most favorable for his pnr.. 
pose, improvised there, in a few days, a fortification of the first 
rank. After tllC defeat of the TIussians on the 20tb, a Tllrki
h 
column was despatched against Lo\"atz; and with Plm na and Lo- 
vatz in their hanùs, Osman's 30,000 men were in a position to 
checkmate the Russian plans completely. The Russian generals 
h:td been taken at unaware
; it was to them as though a hostile 
army had fallen from the skies. The advance in the Tunja 
fllld 
faritza valleys was stopped, the Czarevitch's army was con- 
demned to inaction, and all available troops were sent in bot llasto 
to the support of General I\:rüdener. Jlanding oyer Xikopo1i to 
the TIoumanians, the bUer ofiicer, with 38,000 men, advanced 
against Osman's position at Plevna; Lut in the mean time the 
strength of the Turkish army had ùeen raised to 50,000. TI
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second battle of Plevna was fought on t.he 30th of July; and al- 
though tJIC ltusf'ian troops conùucted themselves with the f.{reat- 
cst valor, they were repulsed with a loss of 8000 men. The Turks 
stained the I'ecord of their victory by barbaric cruelty, putting to 
death all tJlC wounded prisoners who feB into their llands. 
This victory caused :l genuine panic at Hussian 11 cad-quarters ; 
but, fortunately for tlJC Russian generals, Osman failed to fol- 
low up his success, and contented himself with strengthening his 
position and bringing up re-enforcenlCnts. It was evident tltat 
they had underestimated the strength of their opponents, and 
pushed forward without sufficient forces. Grand-duke Nicholas 
at once transferred his head-quarters fronl Tirnova to Biela. The 
two army corps which had been left behind as a coast-guard were 
ordered to the front; the guard corps, the grenadier corps, and 
other regular troops were Illobilized; 185,467 reserve and land- 
'lvehr troops were called ont, and an additional levy of 206,000 
Dlen commanded. But the regular troops could not reach the 
seat of war before September, and the others were not ready for 
action in time to take any direct part in the campaign. IIitherto 
the Czar had refused to accept the co-operation of the Roumanian 
army, on account of Austria's fear that a strong and victorious 
Roumania n1Ïght exert too great an attraction on the Roumanians 
in IIungary; but now the Austrian objections seem to have been 
withdrawn, so that a new alliance of offence and defence between 
Russia and Roumania caUed forth no protest. Two divisions of 
the Roumanian army crossed the Danube at l\::orabia on the 2d 
of September, a third was already in possession of Nikopoli, and 
the fourth remained at I\::alafat. The command of the army of 
investment before Plevna was conferred on Prince Charles, and 
the Russian general Zatoff was appointed his chief of staff. 
On the 30th of August Osman awakened from his lethargy 
sufficiently to attack the Russian positions at Pclifat and Sclvi, 
but both attacks were unsuccessful. On the 3d of September the 
Russians again assumed the offensive. General Imeritinski, with 
20,000 men, carried Lovatz by storm, and joined the Russian 
arm y of investment before Plevna. 'Vith this addition, that 
army consisted of nine infantry and four cavalry divisions, with 
400 guns; and on the 11 th a general attack on the Turkish po- 
sitions was ordered. The Itoumanians on the north succeeded in 
taking the Grivitza redoubt, but the Russian centre was repulsed, 
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 bile an intrenchment which had been captured by SkuLelefI on 
the south was recaptured by the Turks on the following day. 
This third battle of Plevna was in reality a Uussian defeat; for 
the Gri\ itza redoubt, which bad cost 14,000 men, was command- 
ed by a second redoubt, the Plevnitza, which still rClnained in the 
}Jauds of the Turks. 

outh of the TIalk:1ns, a1:::,o, the Turks had developed more ac- 
tivity since the change of lIlinisters and commanders. There Su- 
lei man Pa::;ha, who had di:,tinguished himself by an encr
etic and 
bl.illiant but resultless march through the very centrc of 
fonte- 
negro in the month of June, bad taken the plaee of Reouf I)asha, 
thc former commander of the army of the Balkans. Itecalled 
fron1 l\Iuntenegro for the defence of the southern provinces, he 
embarked on Turkish tram;ports at Anti\Oari on the 16th of July, 
landed at Dedeagh, ad \'anced by rail to 11el'l11anly, and frmn there 
directed his n1arch toward the Shipka pass. On the 30th and 
31 st of J lily Heouf Pasha, without awaiting IJis arrival, attacked 
General Gourko in a fortified position at Eski-Sagra, and was re- 
pulsed. On thc night of the 31st Suleiman arrived. Forming 
:l junction with tbe remnant of Hcouf's defeated forces, he 
nr- 
prised the Hl1ssians in their intrenchments, and routed them ut- 
terly early on the Inorlling of .L\ugust 1r-:t. Some of them fled 
toward the Shipka, others toward the IIankiöi pass. Sulciman 
folIoweù, ùurning and massacring as he went, and with about for- 
ty hatta1ions took np a position directly in front of the Shipka. 
Instead of sending n detachment to attack the nussian garrison, 
which numbered about 4000 men, in the fear, while the main 
army assailed them in front, Buleiman hurled Lis whole force 
against the southenl entrance of the pass, and for four weeks, 
from the 1Dth of _\.ugust to the 17th of September, wasted 11Îs 
men in useless attacks upon the Russian positions. On the 23d 
of .August the Turks had almost succeeded in forcing a passage, 
when General Radetzki arrived on the scene with fe-enforcements. 
TIrforo daybreak on the 17th of SeptClnber 3500 rrurkish yol- 
tmteer
, ndvancing in three columns, surpri
ed tho TIussians on 
)Iount St. Kicholas, the highest point in the pa!'s, and droyc tlleln 
ont of their intrenchnlCntc;. Suleiman at once telegraphed to Con- 
fotantinoplc, "The Shipka is ours!" Hut tho news was prema- 
ture. By noon of the same day the Russians were again in pos- 
session of the heights, no re-enforcements having arrivcd for tho 


* 
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support of the Tllrki
h storming columns. This was the last se- 
rious attempt to di
lodge tlJÜ Hl1ssians froin their position. Su- 
lciman was shortly after transferred to the army of tllO Danube, 
and Reonf Pasha, his successor, contented himself with an atti- 
tude of obser\'ation. 
The army of the Vanube, to take command of which 1\Iehemed 
Ali Pasha had ùeen recalled fronl 1\lontenegro, consisted of two 
army corps and an unknown number of i1'l'egular troops. To 
these were opposed, on the Russian side, two army corps, com- 
mandeù by the Czal'evitch. The Turkish forces were stationed 
behind the Black Lorn. The Russians crossed that stream toward 
the close of August, but were defeated in a number of engage- 
n1ents and driven back toward Biela. If the enemy succeeded in 
gaining that place, the bridge o\'er the Danube at Sistova .must 
fall into their hands, and the armies before Plevna and in Shipka. 
pass be threatened in the rear. Accordingly, all available posi- 
tions between the LOIn and the Iantra were fortified, and every 
effort n1ade to defend the line of the latter stream against the 
Turks. l\lehemed Ali, on his part, recei\'ed orders from Constan- 
tinople to carry the line of the Iantra at any cost; but after a de- 
feat at Cherko\rna, on the 21st of September, he fell back again 
to his original positions. This led to his removal, and on the 4th 
of October Snleiman Pasha arrived in nasgrad to succeed hin1 in 
the command of the army of the Danube. Instead of making at 
once a vigorous attcrnpt to carry the lino of the Iantra, as was ex- 
pected of him, Snleim:m spent n10re than a month in strcngtlen- 
ing the Turkish positions at Rustchl1k and Rasgrad, and gather- 
ing re-enforcements from tIle Donrndia and other points, and it 
was not until the middle of November that he passed over to the 
offensive. Several attacks were made on the Russian left wing 
between the 18th and 2Gth of that. monU), but these were n1CreIy 
intended to serve as a co,'er for the main 8..
ault directed against 
the enemy's rig-ht. On the 4th of December Fuad Pasha, with 
20,000 men, defeated the enemy's ad\'ance-guard, and pursued 
them as far as Yakodtz:l, near Tirnova; but instead of followin
 
up his success and attacking that place at once, he waited until 
the 6th. By that time re-enforcmnents had arri\-ed, and the at- 
tack of the Turks was I'epulsed. Sulcim:m then made a serious 
attempt to broak through the Russian left wing. U nsuccessf111 
there also, he imitated the example of l1Ïs successor, and fell Lack 
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across the Lom. The Turkish sollli('rs had everywhere pro\ ed 
themselves good fig-hter:" but their leaders l1ad no cOllccption of mil- 
itary stratt'gy. Ko general plan of operations existeJ, each army 
acting indepcndently of tho other
, and conse(flwntly, e\Ten if tcmpo- 
ran' :uhallta o 'es were !!aiucd, ultimate aefeat could uot Le a\ oiùed. 
J ð ", 
TIle unsucce

ful attack uf the 11th uf SeptelllLer haù shown 
that rlevna was not tu be carried by storm. A pause of about 
a mouth ensued while the Hussians were waiting fOI. re-enforce- 
lIlents. Toward the end of September Totleben, the hero of Se- 
ua:5topol, arrived to direct the engineering operations necessary to 
n reg-ubI' 
icge. It was resolved tv surrouncl Osman's position, 
and lea\'c him no other clwice than to capituhte from lack of 
I)l"O\'i
ions or make an attempt to break out. The arrival of tLe 
Guarù atHl Grenaùier corps ill October enaLled the Hllssians to 
complete the investment toward the \Vest, and close the road to 
Sofia. In Orkanye, between Plevna and bofin, a seconù Turkish 
army, undel' CLefket Pasha, had been formed, by means of which 
Osman was furnished with re-cnforcements and supplies, and on 
the 11 th of October, in order to secure the communications be- 
tween the two armies, 12,000 men hall been placed in strongly for- 
tified positions at Gornyi-Dllbnik and Telish. On the arrival of the 
Guard corps a TIussian army vf the \\ cst \\ as formed, and Gencral 
Gourko was intrusted with the task of rapturing the Turkish po- 
sitions to the west of J>le\'na. Passin
 to tIJC south of that plaee 
he crossed the Yill, and attacked Gornyi-T)uLnik on the 24th of 
October. At tbe same time, in order to divert Osman's attention, 
and prevent hIm from falling upon the rear of Gourko's forces, a 
hmnbardment was opened along the whole line, as though in prep- 
aration for an assault. The manæuvre was successful; Gornyi- 
f)ulmik was taken Ly storm, and four days later TcIish capitu- 
lated. GOllrko's army at once 
pread it
e1f out to the north and 
south. Un the 25th of Xovember Etropol wa
 taken, and on the 
21st the ltoumanians ocrnpied nahova. The whole country from 
the lblkans to the l)annbe was in the hancl:i of the Ru!'sians, and 
Plevna was completely isolateJ. The operations of Gourko's 
army compelled 'fehc1I1f'd Ali P
s11a, who had succerded Chefket, 
t() abandon Orkanye, and retreat across the Balkans to Sofia, leav- 
ing a garrison in the Etropol pm:
. 
Each week saw the iron rin
 around Plc\"na grow 
lllaller 3S 
one position after another fell into the hands of the l{ll:,:;ian
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On the 12th of Novmuber Grand-duke Nicholas caUed npon the 
Turkish COlllUlêUHlcr to avoid L1
eIess loss of life by surrender, 
since there was no longer any possibility of relief; but the latter 
refused, announcing his determination to fight" to the last drop 
of our blood for the honor of our country." At Jcngth provi- 
sions failed, and a desperate attempt to break through the Rus- 
" sian lines was resolved upon. On the evening of Dccmnòer 9th, , 
leaving the sick and wou?ded behind in Plevna, the Turkish arm y 
concentrated on the Vide At daybreak of the 10th they began 
their advance toward Viddin in two columns. But the enemy 
was fuHy informed of their plans. As soon as the fortifications 
were abandoned by the Turks they were occupied by the Rus- 
sians. The Roumanians and the Grenadier corps received the 
attack of the Turldsh troops, and hurled them back on the in- 
trenchments, now occupied hy Russian soldiers. The Turks 
fought with desperation. O::;man hilnseIf was wounded in the 
leg. Finally, at 12.30 P.M., the white flag was raised, and tho 
Turkish army surrendered at discretion. Ten pasllas, 2000 offi- 
cers of the line, 128 staff-officers, and 36,000 men, besides the 
sick and wounded, feU into the hands of the enmny. (The fact 
that no Russian or Roumanian prisoners were found in Plevna is 
but one more proof of Turkish barbarity. In answer to a re- 
minder from tho German government that the Turkish soldiers 
were guilty of constant violatious of the Geneva convention of 
1865, to which the Porte was a party, subjecting the Hussian 
wounded and prisoners to barbarous abuse, the Turkish govern- 
JTIent naïvely replied that the provisions of that convention were 
not vet known to the soldiers, but tLat it would cause them to 
be translated into Turkish, and communicate them to the troops.) 
The joy at Russian head-quarters was unbounded, for the capture 
of Plevna set the army free to cross the Balkans and march on 
Adrianople. The emperor greeted generals Totleben, lmeritin- 
ski, and J anetzki with the worùs, "This is who1Jy your work, 
and especially thine, Edward Ivanovitch" (Totleben). Osman 
Pasha, congratulated by his conquerors and lauded by tho world, 
was sent as prisoner of honor to Charkoff. For almost five 
months (July 19th to December 10th), with inferior numbers and 
improvised fortifications, he had held in check the \\' hole Russian 
arlny of occupation, inflicting upon it during that time a direct 
loss of at least 30,000 men. 
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The capture of Plc\'na enabled tlle Russians to re"nme an en- 
ergetic offensive at all points. The Houmanian army at once 
began the siege of Viddin. General Zimmermann's army in the 
nobrudj'l. was strengthened, and tbat of the Czarevitch was 
raised to '75,000 TIlen. A reserve of three infantry dh"isions 
was stationed at Tirnova. The Shipka army, under General Ha- 
ùdzki, was increaseù to üO,OOO men, and that of General Gourko 
to '75,000. These two latter, operating in concert, were to ad- 
vance on Adrianople, the former crossing the Dalkans by the 
Shirka, and the latter Ly the Etropol pass; while, as a connect- 
ing link betwecn the two, General I\:artzoff, with a smaller army, 
was to force the pas
:1ge of the Trajan I
ass. On Christmas morn- 
ing, leaving a detachment 011 the north side of the Daba-kenak 
pasf', to conceal his movements and keep the Turkish garrison 
employed, with th
 luaill pmt of his army Gourku commenced 
the pa
sage of the luoulltains by a circuitous route, in order to 
attack the enemy in the rear. The difficulties in hi
 way were 
enormous; the cold was intense; the mule-tracks, which formed 
the only roads, were covered with ice and snow; and at places 
the ascent could be accoIUp1ished only by means of 
teps cut 
in the ie(\ up whieh the cannon were pushed with infinite 
trouble. The descent was still lTIOre difficult, and it proved a 
well-nigh impossible task to bl'ing down the cannon and horses 
in safety; but Ly the evening of the 30th all difficulties had 
been OVerCOll1e, and two days later the Turkish positions were 
in tho hanùs of the ltussi:ms. This necessitated the eyacuation 
of Sofia; and on the 4th of Jail nary, for the fir:,t time since 
1434, a Christian army was in posb
ssiun of the old Bulgarian 
capital. 
By order of the Turkish ministrr of war, Snleiman Pasha, leav- 
ing garrisons in the fortresses of Eastern Bulgaria, liad crossed 
the Balkans to oppose the Itnssian ath'ance and protect TIoumelia, 
while Fuad Pa
ha ha(l been appointed commander of the army 
originally commanded by Chefket. Pushing that arn1Y before 
him, Gourko entered Ichtiman on the II th of J anuarv, Tatar-Ba- 
zarjik on the 13th, and Philippopolis on the IGth, 
fter defeat- 
ing Fuad l>asha at I\:adikiöi on the preceding day. At Philip- 
popolis he formed a junction with a part of the forces of Kartzoff 
and Uadt.tlki. The former of these had effected the pas
3ge of 
the Trajan pa

 on the 3d of January, witl. the thermometer at 
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-22 n. (17 below zero, Fahrenheit), dl'i,-ing the' 
1llall Turkish gar. 
rison before him. On the 5th the left wing of Hadetzki's army, 
under General l\lirski, and the right wing, under General Skobe- 
leff, commenced the passage of the mountains cast and west of 
Shipka pas
. Ou the 8th Skobeleff was at Senovo and l\Iirski at 
Yanina, and on the 9th, after a niue-hours battle, Vessel Pasha, 
Reouf's successor, finding himself surrounded, surrendered to the 
Russians with 32,000 men and 66 guns. This victory opened tù 
Radetzki's troops the road to Adrianople, and seriously threaten- 
ed the rear of Sllieiman's army. 
On the 16th Fuad was again defeated at Destalitza, anù forced 
to take refuge in the Rhodope lllountains. Suleiman hilnself was 
driven back toward Adrianople; but Russian troops intercepted 
his march, and on the 19th, abandoning the road to Adrianople, 
he turned southward, with the intention of reaching the coast 
and transferring the shattered remnant of his army by water to 
Constantinople. On the 20th the Russian columns united in Ad- 
rianople, and fron1 this point detaclllnents were sent out as far as 
Chorlu, on the road to Constantinople, and Rodosto, on the Soa 
of l\Iarmora. 
The campaign in Armenia in so far resembled that in Dulgaria 
that the TIussians greatly underestimated the strength of their op- 
ponents, so that prclinlinary snccesses were followed by disasters, 
which were again retrieved on the arrival of sufficient re-enforce- 
ments. The commander-in-chief of the Russian armies operating 
in Armenia was Grand-duke J\lichael, the stadtholder of the Cau- 
casus and a brother of the Czar, but General Loris J\Ielikoff, an 
Armenian, ,vas intrusted with the actual conduct of the campaign. 
The Turkish commandcr-in-chief was 
Iukhtar Pasha. On the 
24th of April, 1877, four llussian coll11nns crossed the Turkish 
frontiers. The Rion column, under General Oklobyio, advancing 
from Poti and St. Nicholas against Datoum, ,vas defeated by Der- 
vish Pasha 011 the 24th of June, and driven back across the bor- 
der. The second column succeeded in taking Ardahan on thc 
17th of l\Iay. Of the third colulnn, a part invcsted J{ars, but 
the main body, nnder Loris J\[elikoff ]linl
clf, crossed the Soghan- 
ly mountains, and advanced against Erzcronrn. At Sevin thcy 
wcre defeated by Feisy Pasha, and cOlnpelled to recross the Sog- 
hanly mountains, abandon thc sicge of I\:ars, and return to Alcx- 
andropo1. The fourth column, nnder Gcneral Tergukassoff, touk 
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the fùrtrcs
 of Hayazid on the 2uth of .A pril, awl 
d \"anced as far 
3:3 lJcliùaùa, with the intention of forming a jUllction \\ ith tllO 
third. column; but the retreat of the latter forced. TergukassofI 
on his part tu retreat, followed ùy ISluail Pa
ha to the Russian 
frontier town Igdir, dc
tro)"ing lbyaÛd 011 the way. TIy the 
midtlle of J lily the Hussian armies hc1J the same positiun \V 11Ïch 
they had held befOIe the declaration of war, excepting only that 
Ardahan was still in their possession. He-enforcements arrived 
toward the enù of September, and on tIle :!d of October an UIlSUC- 
ce!'sful attack \\as made on 
Il1khtar rasha's stron
 position at 
Aladja. The attaek was renewed on the 15th with complete 

nccess; the Turkish right wing, consi
ting of tw
nty-two battal. 
ions, was forced to surrenJer, while the left W:-IS obligetl to take 
refuge in I{ars. General 
lelikoff at once cOllllllenced the siege 
of that place, which was finally taken Ly a

anlt on the night of 
November 17th, while General IIeimann, \\ itl. the remainJer of 
the third column, formed a junction with Terguka
:o,ofI and fol- 
lowed 
lnkhtar Pasha toward Erzeroum. 011 the 4th of 
ovem- 
bel' their united forces attacked 
ful\:htal' and I
mail in their posi. 
tion on the heights of Dc\'e-Doyun, near Erzet'(,um, and obliged 
them to retreat behind the walls of Erzcrouln itself. That city 
was finaIly evacuated by the Turks on the 
lst of February, 1878, 
after the conclusion of a tr11ce. 
Hu,;sian victory was now secnre. The Turkish empire seemed 
tottering to its faIl, and the neighboring and subject states each 
prcpared to appropriate the largest po
siLJe share of the booty. 
The recall of Suleiman Pasha anù 
Iehemed _\li, with all available 
Turkish troops, had enableù the i\fontenegrins to reùuce Xik- 
si('h, A-\ntivari, and Dulcigno; and on the 2üth of January, 1878, 
l'rin
e l\ikita led his army across the TIoyana with the intention 
of investing Scutari in northern Albania. The Servians al
o, after 
the fall of PIC\-na had rendered Rus
ian victory inevitable, hravf\- 
Iy to uk np arms, and f'ucceeded in reducing 
lsh, as wen as a few 
other places of le
s importance. The insurrection in no
nia and 
]lerz(\
ovina still continueJ. Crete was in rebellion-the in
ur- 
gpnts demanded union with nreece-only the fortrc
ses remain- 
ing in the hands of the Turk
. Thessaly and Epirus were also in 
open revolt; anù on tllC 12th of February, 1878, 1:! ,000 Grecian 
soldiers appeared to 
upport the rl'bc1
, awl take pO:5
e

ion of 
Thessaly, jIaceùonia, and Epiru
 in l)('half (If tlH' g'C)\ ernment at 
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Athens. But Ute <luarrcls of the doctors, wlIich had so long pre- 
served the" sick lllan" froln dissolution, intervcncd once Inorc to 

ave 11Ïm. 
Austria still preserved hcr attitude of neutrality. The Poles 
and Hungarians urged active interference in hehalf of the Turks; 
the Bohemians and south 
Iavs were equally loud in their de- 
n1ands for co-operation with Russia. I
csth was the bead-quar- 
ters of the Turcopbiles, and greeted with illun1Ïnations all tidings 
of 1Iohammedan victories; while Agram, the capital of the south 
Slavs, welcomed with rejoicings the news of Russian success. (In 
Septelnber of 1877 the Austrian authoritics discovered on the 
south-eastern frontier of Transylvania a depot of arms and n1U- 
nition for some 6000 men. An invcstigation revealed a conspir- 
acy on the part of a nunlber of Poles and IIungarians to make 
an inroad into Roumania, destroy the railroad at Busco and 
Iara- 
chesti, threaten the Russian line of communications, and form a 
junction with a Turkish column which was to advance from Si- 
listria.) But Andrassy's government, supported by the German 
clement., steered skiJfl1lIy between this Scylla and Charybdis of 

rurcophiles and Russophiles, nUl.intaining the strictest neutrality, 
although no state was in reality morc deeply interested than Aus- 
tria in the final settlement of the Eastern Question-for Austrian 
intcrests would not permit Russia to dominate the month of the 
Danube, or exercise an overweening influence in the Slavonic 
states of the Balkan peninsula. 
On the side of England, the danger of some interference seel11- 
ed ll10re ilnminent. Russophobia was on the increase, and the 
utterances of both ]ninisters and Press grew steadily more war- 
like. The fall of P!evna and the advance on Constantinople in.. 
creased the excitement. In London Parliam-ent was sumtnoned 
to meet on the 17th of January, and in Constantinople Layard 
became a l.egular attendant at the meetings of the Turkish Inin- 
isters. On the 12th of December the Porte llad addressed a use- 
less circular to the Great Powers asking their interference for 
the conclusion of a peace with Russia. Toward the end of that 
n10nth, by Layard's advice, the Sultan wrote a lettcr to Queen 
Victoria asking her mediation, and the latter at once telcgraphcd 
to the Czar urging peace, and tendering 1101' good officcs. The 
Czar replied that, if the Sultan were desirous of peace, he must 
apply directly, and not through other powers; and an inquiry 
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frOin the English caLinet regarding the conùitions to be exact('cl 
f'licited Illcrely an evasive answer. 
On the 1 nth of January Server and Namyk Pashas nppeare l } in 
the Russian head-C]uarters at I{azanlik, as Turkish plenipotentia- 
ries, to negotiate a peace. gut the ncgotiationg progressed slow- 
]y; for the Turks were full of hope
 in Lord Beaconsfield and the 
action of the English rarliament; while the Hussiang, on their 
part, awaited fresh victories. The queen's speech at the opening 
of parliament contained an announcement that, in case the hos- 
tilities between Hussia :mrl Turkey were unfortunately prolonged, 
"some unexpected occnrrence may render it incumbent on me to 
adopt Illeasures of precaution." .At the same time, the chancel- 
]ur of the exchccpler, Sir Sta1!ord N orthcotc, :mnounced that he 
would ask for a supplementary estimate of six nloillion pounds for 
naval and military purposes. This looked OIninons, and l
nssia 
found it to her interest to l1asten the negoti.ltions. On the 31st 
of January preliminaries of peace and a cessation of hostilities 
were signed hy both sides. In accordance with the tern1S of this 
armi
ticc, the Turks evacuated and surrendered to the Hussians 
all for
resses still in their possession north of a line from] )crkos, 
on the Hlack Sea, to San Stefano, on the Sea of !\Im'mora. The 
Engli
h government, fearful for "Dritish interests," now began 
to act in earnest. It was :mnounced in parliament that England, 
supported by .L\ustria, would not recognize any private treaty ue- 
tween ltussia and Turkey, but would in
i
t that the terms of peace 
be submitted to a congress of the Cheat Powers. On the 31st of 
January, in the face of a protest from the Porte, the English fleet 
received orders to repair to Constantinople "for the protection 
of the life and property of English subjects." GortchakoB: 
t 
once announced to the Great Powers that in that event Russia 
would find it necessary to march her troops into Constantinople 
for the protection of the Christian subjects of the Porte. ....\. com- 
promise was finally effected; anù on the 13th of February ..Admi- 
ral IIornby, with six 
hip
, passe,l through the Ihrdanelles, and 
came to anchor at the Prince's. I
lanù
, about tcn miles below the 
capital. 
Every effort wa
 now made on the part of the Hus
ians to RC- 
cc1rrate the conclu
ion of a definite peace, and on the 3d of 
larch, 
1878, the treaty of San BtC'fano was signed hy Tgnatieff and 1\el- 
idoff on behalf of I:u

ia, and Scrver Pasha and Sadnllah Bey, 
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Turkish aJnbassaùor ill Berlin, on behalf uf Turkey. By tlli8 
treaty 
Iontcnl'gro, in addition to its independence, recei\'ed Xik- 
sich and Gacko, with the adjoining territory in the north, while 
its boundaries were extendeù to the Sea of Scutari and the I30- 
yan:l. river on the south. Sl'f\'ia also became indepcndent, :1nd 
received a consideraLle increase of territory to the south and 
west-her most import:1nt acquisition being the town and fort- 
ress of Nish. Houmania, \V hose independence was recognized, 
received the lower Dobrudja from Turkey, in return for the 
cession of ßessarabia to Russia. Bulgaria, with the Black Drina 
for its western boundary, and extending southward to the Ægean 
sea at the IUOUt}l of the river l{:arassu, was to be a self-governing, 
tributary principality, with a prince chosen by the people and 
confirmed by thG Porte, with the consent of the Great Powers. 
By way of preparation for self-government the new principality 
was to be administered for two years by a Russian commissioner, 
and be occupied at its own cost by 50,000 Uussian soldiers. The 
reforms indicated by the Constantinople conference were to be 
carried out in Bosnia and Herzegovina; Crete was to receive the 
organization promised in 1868; and a similar form of adminis- 
tration was to 1e introduced in the remaining Christian prov- 
inces. The war indemnity to be paid to Ilussia was fixed at 
1,410,000,000 roubles: 900,000,000 for the expenscs of the war; 
400,000,000 for the injuries inflicted on TIussian commercial in- 
terests; 100,000,000 for the insurrection in the Caucasus ex- 
cited by Turkish agents, and supported by Turkish troops; and 
10,000,000 as compensation for the losses inflicted on Russian 
subjects within the borders of the Ottoman empire. In view of 
the condition of Turkish finances .Ardahan, l\:ars, Batoum, Baya- 
zid, and the territory between the Russian frontier and tbe 
Soghanly Jnountains were to be accepted by Russia in lieu of 
1,100,000,000 rouLle
, thus reducing the actual atnount of the 
Inoney indemnity to 310,000,000 (about S248,000,000). It was 
also provided that the Bosporus and the Dardanelles should re- 
main open for the Jl1erchantmen of all neutral powers during 
peace and war alike. 
England and .Austria at once declarcd this treaty unaccepta1le, 
and dcmanded a European congress. Russia consented, but would 
only agree to submit the treaty of San Stefano to the perusal of 
that body, re')cr\'Íng to herself the rigl)t of acccpting or rejecting 
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the rc
01l1ll1enùatiolls of the cOllgre::;s at her plea
ure, and argued 
that the qnestiolls cOllcernin
 Turk('y alld herself were for Turkey 
and herself to settle between them. England, on the other hanù, 
demanded that the treaty of Paris of 1856 should form the ba- 
sis of negotiation, awl that all the paragraphs of tlJC treaty of 

an Rtefallo should be submitted to the congre
s, to be accepted 
or rejected by it. \t the outset Austria seemed likely to side 
with England in spite of the alliance of the three emperors. The 
.Austrian-Ilungarian delegations were convened at Pesth on the 
7th of 
Iarch, and ...\lldrassy demanded and obtained an extraor- 
dinary credit of üO,OOO,OOO gulden. Although he denied that 
the annexation of I ;osnia. and llerzcp:ovina was the oùject of 11Ïs 
policy, it wa
 nevertheless apparent that the occupation uf those 
pro\"Íllces wa::; imminent. To the formation of a Bulgarian prin- 
cipality .Andrassy expressed a determined hostility; and he advo- 
cated farther the stren
thening of the Grecian clcment in the 
Balkan peninsula as a balance to the Slavic. To remove his ob- 
jections Ignaticff was despatched to Vienna toward the end of 
1tlarch; and, as the refo\ult of Jlis Il)i
sion, an undcrstanding was 
reached with the Austrian govel"lll11ent. TInt with England the 
case was different. The withdrawal of Lord Derby from the 
cabinet (Lord Carnaryon, the only other peace meml)er, had al- 
ready withdrawn), and the calling out of the reserves looked as 
though Englantl would go to war in support of her view of the 
case. The greatest activity prevailed in the Engli:;;h arsenals and 
dock-yards, and on the 2üth of .April the first instalment of In- 
dian troops which the cabinet had ordered to the 
Iediterranean, 
GOOO men in an, embarked at Dombay for )IaIta. On the 1st of 
April Lord Salisbury, the ne\\' n1ini4er of foreign affair
, former- 
ly secretary for India, had i
sued a circular note to the effect that 
England would not enter into a congress which \Va') not free to 
discl1:-;s the whole treaty of San Stefano. GortchakofI's answer 
showed equal firmne

 on the part of TIussia. 
Hoth parties sec1l1ed steering toward war, and there was a time 
when people daily e
pected the news of a colli
ion on the Bos- 
porus. The Uus
ians 
onght to obtain po
sessioll of TIl1)"ukdcre, 
one and a half hours from Constantinople, on the l
m'porus, 
near the Black Sea, under pretence of bhipping the troops from 
that point for Ode

a. .Against this project Layard protested, 
and the Engli
h fleet recei\Ted orders to anchor before Constanti- 
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nople in case the Ru:-\
ians seized Huyukdcrc. As the Russian 
go"ernlllent persisted in its demands, and two Russian ships-of 
which it was said that they were provided with torpedoes for the 
purpose of closing the Bosporus against the English fleet-ap- 
peared in the roads before Duyukderc, the Turks began to for- 
tify the heights, in order to thwart any attempt to seize the place 
suddenly. This action on the part of t110 Turks, as well as the 
delay in the surrender of Varna and Shumla, and the 
loham- 
medan insurrection in the nhodope nlountains, was attributed by 
the Russians to English 111achinations. Grand-duke Nicholas was 
superseded by General ToUeben; shore batteries were erected 
along the whole coast from Rodosto to San Stefano, in order to 
prevent the landing of British troops; re-enforcements were de- 
spatched from Russia to strengthcn the army before Constnnti- 
DopIe; collections were made in :Thloscow and other places for the 
equipment of priyateers; and men and officers fro111 tbe Russian 
navy were sent to the United States to take possession of the 
ships which were to be purchased there. All Europe waited in 
breathless suspense; at any moment a tiny 
park might kindle a 
terrible eXplosion. 
Every European state was interested in preventing such a ca- 
tastrophe, and diplOlnacy exerted itself accordingly. Finally, a 
means of adjusting the quarrel was found. Count Shouvaloff 
conducted direct negotiations between the two capitals, and 
through his exertions a secret agreelnent was signed in London 
on the 30th of !lay, by which the difficulties in t}lO way of the 
proposed congress were at length removed, and the threatened 
war averted. It was arranged that Bulg-aria should be divided 
into two provinces, the one north and the other south of the 
Balkans; the former to be a tributary state, and the latter to pos- 
sess a semi-autonomous administration under a Christian stadt- 
holder appointed by the Porte, with the consent of the Great 
Powers. Dayazid and the valley of the Alashkert were to be 
restored to Turkey, on account of their importance to the trade 
between tbat country and Persia, and the little district of Khotur 
was to be surrendereel to tllC btter 
tate by the Sultan. The 
Russian government also made some farther concessions of rninor 
importance, and promised that in the future tbe Itllssian bounda- 
ries should not 1e exteuded toward .Asiatic Turkey. As to the 
retrocession of Bessarabia to Russia by Houmania, Englaud 
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flgreed to make no ohjection
, inasmuch as tl1C other powers did 
nut oppose it, aud l
nglish interests were not directly in\Tol\'ed, 
but resen'ed for the discussion anù decision of the congress the 
pas
'age of the Hu
sinn troops through the principality. 
The two la:-õt-named poinb-the cession of Dcssarabia and the 
passage through ltoumania of the Russian troops-encountered, 
as was to have been expected, bittcr opposition froIn Prince 
Ch:ules's government. By the treaty of San Stefano, besidc::) 
ceding Dessarabia to Hussia in return for a part of the D01rud- 
ja, his dominions were to remain open to the nu
sians for two 
years for the passage of troops to and from Bulgaria, while Rou- 
mania was, furthermore, left to ma
e her own terms with Turkey 
in regard to a war indemnity-which was equivalent to saying 
that she was to receive no indemnity whatever. Bratiano, the 
minister-president, undertuok a _ll1ission to Berlin and V-ienna to 
win support for his government, but without success, and the 
]
mperor '\ïIliam with his own hand wrote a letter to Prince 
Charles, urging him to put no difficulties in Russia's way with 
regard to the cession of nes
arabia. Roumania showed consid- 
erable spirit; but without support frOll1 f:ome of the Great Pow- 
ers nothing could be accomplished, and the mere protest of the 
Itoumanian go\"ernment called forth frOlu GortchakoiI threats of 
a resort to the peremptory measures of occupying Houmania 
and di
armin
 the Roumanian army. Rus:-õia certainly cannot 
be accreùited with either gratitude 01' generosity in her treabnent 
of a viotliant and efiìcient ally. Houmania was an objectionable 
banicl' betwl't'u her and the Slavonic regioBs to the south awl 
south-west. Furthermore, Uoumania was too indepenùent. llus- 
sian policy dictated the formation in the Balkan peninsula of 

mall :::;Ia\"onic 
tate
, which should he entirely under Hu

ian in- 
tluence, and Houmani:t was an obstacle in the way of that policy. 
For somewhat similar reason
, Grecian claims were not viewed 
\\ ith Hll1ch favor in 81. Petersburg. Greece looked with longing 
eyes on The
:':aly-where, out of a tot:ll population of 384,230 

IIU]S, 341,8.10 \H're lireeks-an<l Epil'us, which nmnbereù 415,965 
Greeks a:i again
t. 318,Ü55 Turks and Albanian
. The pro
pect 
of a division of Turkey had caused the greatest excitement in 

\thens. Ou the 29th of \Iarch, 1877, parliament voted the 
f"rmati'-H) of a new re
ef\.c of 20 , 000 men, raisin('/' the \\'hol(' 
ð 
force at the Ji:-õposal of the (;recian gOyermllcnt to 31,000. TIH' 
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Russian declaration of war increased the excitement. A national 
mobile gnard was formed, the rescrvcs called out., twelve battal- 
ions of ,.oluntccl's raised, torpedoes purchased, and orders issued 
to establish camps on the northern frontier. V olnnteers poured 
in frOlll the Grecian provinces nnder the dominion of the Sultan, 
and were at once enrolled in the ever-increasing army. These 
preparations led the Porte to address complaint
, not to Greece, 
unt to Brance and England. The latter thereupon exerted her 
influence at .L\thens for the purpose of holding the Grecian gov- 
ernment back, and English threats and English promises were 
successful in restraining the little ]dngdOll1 until the favorable 
iÎloment was past. The proper tin1e for action was immediately 
after the fall of Plevna, but the opportunity was allowed to pass, 
and when at last, on the 2d of February, 1878, fearful of being 
excluded frml1 the division of the spoils, the governll1ent ordered 
12,000 Greek troops across the frontier, it was already too late; 
the armistice had set the Porte at liberty to utilize a part of its 
forces for the protection of its soutbern borders. 'Vhen the 
Constantinople cabinet decided to send IIobart Pasha to the 
Piræus with a fleet of iron - clads, and at the same time land 
troops in Thessaly, Athens was seized with a panic, and on the 
7th of February, by the advice of the Great I>owers, especial1y 
England, the Grecian general, Soutzo, l'cceiyed o1'dcrs to lead his 
troops back to Lamia. (This was a deadly blow to tbe insnrrec- 
tion in Thessaly, and by the display of a little energy, accompa- 
nied by abundant prOlnises of amnesty, the Turks succeeded in 
effecting its complete suppression by the end of :ßIarch.) In l'e- 
turn for ber general amenity to English advice the English caùi- 
net promised I\:ing George's government to nse its influence in 
ùe}laIf of Greece at the approaching congress. 
The congress 111et in the north wing of Bismarck's palace (the 
Uadzivill palace), in Berlin, on the ] 3th of June, tùe German 
chancellor presiding. Besides Turkey flnd tllC six Great Powers, 
Greece, Ronmania, Sm'via, and l\Iontenegro lmd a]so sent dele- 
gates, but these latter had not been formalJy invited, and were ad- 
mitted only to such sitting's as dealt with the special interests of 
the st:ltcs they represented. The first question Defore tho con- 
gress was the Dnlg:lrian one. The Engli
h representatives aimcd 
at reducing the new principality ÜJ the s111allest possible (limen- 
siolls, putting every po

iLle hinùerance in the way of Hus::;iau in. 
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fluenc(', and, so far as possiblc, maintaining Ottoman 
npremacJ in 
Ea-;t Houl11clia-the name which wa
 to be givcn to the Bulgarian 

tatc south of the I bl kans. ... \s wa
 the case in 1110:-.t of thc oth. 
er mattl'r
 in <1i
pute, the real decision was rcaehcù in private con. 
suJtations bctween the reprcsentativcs of the statcs especially in- 
terestccl, and then formally aclopted by the con
ress. It was pro. 
viùed that Jjulgaria, bounded on the south by the nalkans, should 
form ß self-govcrning, tributary principality, llndcl. the suzerainty 
of tÌle Sultan, with a prince chosen by the frce vote of the popu- 
lation and confirmed by the Porte, with the consent of the Great 
Powers. 1\0 member of :1Oy Europcan reigning house was to be 
cligil,Jt. as prince. The organic law of the principality was to be 
scttlcd by an a
sembly of notables, to be held at Tirnova before 
the choice of the prince, the ba
i
 of this law to be tllC equality 
l>f all religions and confessions in so far as political rights anù 
/Ïbcrty of tcaehing nnc1 preaching were conccrned. The pro- 
i'isional government, which wac;; not to enùure n10ro than nine 
months from the date of the signature of the treaty, was to be 
eonductcd by a Hnssi:1n commissioncr, as:;isted by a commissioner 
from the I'orte, together with tho consuls of the fo;ignatory pow- 
crs, the representativcs of those powers constituting a court of 
appeal in case of di:,agreemcnt. The principality was to assume 
11 part of the Turkish deLt, :1nd pay an annual tribute to t11C Porte 
estimated on the basis of its average revcnue. The Turkish army 
was to cvacuate Bulgaria. at once, existing fortresses were to be 
razcd \\ ithin a year, at the expcnse of the country, and no ncw 
ones wcre to be erected. 
The pro\'ince of East l
oumelia, to the south of the nalkan
, 
was to remain under the immccliate political :md military domin- 
ion of the Porte, but with an autonomous administration and a 
IOL'al IniJitia, officered, however, by the 
nltan. For thc protec- 
tion of the frontiers, the latter potentate was also allowed to erect 
fortre

e
 and maintain garrisons-of regular troop
 only. The 
govcrnor of the province W:1S to be appointed by the Sultan, with 
tl1(' appro,'al of the Great rowers, for fh'e ycar
, and a EuropC'an 
('om mission was to org-anize the pro\'inc(' in conjunction with the 
Portf
, and allmini
t('r t}w finances until t11(' organization was (10111- 
1,lct('(1. The 1
,llssian :1rmy of oC'C'l1p:lti o n in nnlgari:1 :1nll Ea
t 
I:onmelia, numbering not more than 50.000 lIlL'n, anJ maintained 
at the expense of the inhahitallb, was to c\'aenate Luth prO\'illecs 
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within nine 1110nths, anù the passage of the Hussian troops through 
Houmania was to be accomplisheJ within a farther space of three 
lnonths. These provisions materially altered the treaty of San 
Stefano, in accordance with the wishes of :Englanrl and AustriH, 
by reducing the Bulgarian principality to less than half its origi- 
nal proporticns, and correspondingly diminishing the power of 
Russia in the Balkan peninsula. 
The settlement of the Armenian question proved more difficult. 
In her prirate agreement with Hussia England had consented to 
the cession of natoum, but she now sought to diminish the value 
of that post by stipulating that the fortification
 should be demol- 
ished and the port declared free. The di:-;putc, which at one time 
assumed a seriolls character, was finally settled Ly a decJaratioll 
on the part of the Czar that Batoulll should ue a free port. IÜus, 
Ardahan, and Batoum were ceded to Russia, the district of I\:ho- 
tur to Persia, and the Sultan pledged himself to carry out the 
requisite reforms in Armenia without loss of time, and to protect 
the inhabitants against the I\:urds and Circassians. At tllC same 
time a secret treaty was made known which had been contracted 
between England and Turkey on the -lth of June. By this treat.y 
the Porto pledged itself to carry out reforms in Asia 
linor, and 
England, on her part, guaranteed the integrity of tIlC Sultan's 
Asiatic possessions. To put England in a position to fulfil her 
part of the treaty, and as a pledge for the execution of the prOln- 
ised reforms, the Porto surrendered Cyprus to England as a naval 
and Inilitary station, the latter agreeing to regard the island as an 
integral part of the Turkish empire, and to make over the surplus 
revenue to the Sultan. This treaty, wl1Ích had received the con- 
sent of Germany and Russia at the time of its execution, arouseJ 
great indignation in France :md Italy, both of which countries 
viewed with jealous alarn1 any increase of Englis1i power in the 
l\Iediterranean. To pacify the former state, Beaconsfield and. 
Salisbury entered into a sccret arrangement with 'Yaddington, in 
accordance with which England was to put no obstacles in the 
way of a French occupation of Tunis-an arrangemcnt of '" hich 
the French government finally took advantage in the year 1881. 
The English representatives had al
o entered into an arrange- 
ment with A nstl'ia in refeJ'f'nce to Bosnia and Ilerzeg"ovina. J n 
the 
itt in
 of .J nne 2üt It .\ nllrassy read a JIlemUraUdl1l11 in which 
Le Sf
t forth that ..\n
tl"ia had Lecn di:,turueJ fur a whole year by 
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the insurrection in those provinces, and had been compelled to 
reccive and provide for oyer 150,000 Bosnian fugiti\"e
, who pos- 
iti\Tcly refu:,ed a
ain to submit tv the hardships of Turkish mis- 
rule; that Turkcy was not in a position to restore order in the 
disturbed districts, and that under Turkish dominion tllC e}..istin:.! 
anarchy and revolution Innst continue, with the inevitable result of 
involving the adjacent Slavic populations in Austria, Servia, and 
l\Iontenegro. 'fhereupon tho 
larquis of 
alisLury J1lOved that 
Austria be charged with the occupation and administration of 
Bosnia and IIcrz(\
ovina, and, although Italy manifested displeas- 
ure at thi
 increa::;e of Au::)trian power, and Turkey raised objec- 
tions to the measnre, the congre:;:; I1t'vertheless decided to IH
nd 
over those two pro\ inces to .Austro-llungary. 
The questions concerning the Danube, the Bosporus, the war 
inùelllnity and political reforms were sohTed without any particu- 
Jar difficulties arising. The r'anube bclow the Iron nates was 
declared neutral, all fortresses were to be razed, and Houmania 
\Va!"; admitted to the European commission clmrged with the gen- 
eral police and cOl1l1nercial supervision of the river. 'Vith regard 
to the Bosporus and the Dardanelles the status quo was Inain- 
tained. The matter of a war indemnit.y was left to the settIe- 
nlent of the belligerents thcm
elve:" with the proviso that it 
should be paid in money and not by a cession of territory, and 
th
t the ri
ht<; of Turkey's former creditors should not be inl- 
paired. Fiually, the' Porte promi::;ed that in all part:; of the 
Turkish dominions the principlc of religiou:; freedom should be 
maintaineù, that difference of religious belief should con
titute 
uo obstncle to the frce e
ercise of civil and political ri
IJts, anù 
that all, withuut distinction of creed, should be competent as wit- 
nesses before the courts. 
Besides the
e l]uestions, whi(
h directly nfIectecl the Great Pow- 
cr
, the claims of the smaller states had also to be taken into con- 
sideration. _\.ustria wa
 unwillin
 to conccde toe llluch to 
crvia 
awl 
[Olltenl',gro, as the increase of those states would have the 
dIed of Laning her :L(lnmcc towanl the south. In particular 
she dp::;irc(l to shut uut 
Iontene
ro from the sea. Ultimately 
Nik:,ich, Podgc)rilza, and Ant i\"':lri were givcn to )rontell('
r(), 
Spizza was anne
('a to T)almatia, :l11(1 nul('i
no was re:,tored to 
Turkey. gut. alt hough 
[vnten('gro thus :w'luin.,l a hal'llor, 
1l(' 
W
lð forbidden to maintain 
hips of war, anù Au
tria was intrust- 
:!-t 
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cd with the sanitary and naval police duty in the port of Ant.i. 
,-ari. Austria abo acquired the right to construct a road and 
railroad through 
lontenegro. The independence of Servia aud 

lontcnegro was recognized on condition that full freedom and 
political equality were accorded to the Inem bel's of all religions. 
Servi.a received an addition to her population of 280,000 souls, 
J1cr most important acquisition bcing the city and fortress of 
:Nish. She also assunleù a part of the Turkish debt. The rec- 
ognition of Roumanian independence was conditioned on the 
cession of Dessarabia to Russia, anù the admission to politieal 
equality of the members of all religions-a condition which had 
special reference to the Jews. In compensation for Bessarabia 
Roumania was to receive the Ddbrudslm and tlw islands at the 
In.outh of the Danube. The Grecian question was takcn up in 
the sittings of the 5th anò. 6th of July. Despite all her prom- 
ises, it was not England, but France, which stood forth as the 
champion of Grccian intcrcsts. \Yaddington wished to hand 
o\-er to Greece all the Grecian provinces in Turkish possession, 
but this met with approval frOln no one, least of all, however, 
frolll England and Russia. Finally it was 'recommended that tbe 
southern part of Thess:11y and Epirus should be ceded to Greece r 
the Salambria and I(alamos rivers forming the new boundary 
line. In case the S
11tan and the IGng of the IIellenes could not 
come to some understanding, the Great Powers were to have the 
right of offering their Ineùiation. As to Crete, the Sultan under- 
took" scrupulously to apply the organic law of 1868." 
The last session of the congress was held on the 13th of July, 
and the delegates dispersed to their respccti ve capitals, each of 
them, excepting Count Corti and l(aratheoùori Pasha, bringing 
some acquisition for his government. From one point of view 
tllO congress was a great game of grab. Germany, having al- 
ready received her share in 1870, now had to Tnake good her 
promises to Hussia. The latter acquired TIessarabia and a slice 
of .Armenia. England appropriated Cyprus, and assumed a sort 
of protectorate in l\sia :Minor. Austria occupied Bosnia and 
IIerzego\'ina, and took a long stép on the road toward Constanti- 
nople. France obtained a lien on Tunis, and only Italy had no 
share in the distrihntinn of th(' spoils. 
The treaty Imd bern Inade; the next step was to execute it. 
En
land at unce touk l'u'Sscssion uf Cyprus, aud Layard laid be- 
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fore the Turkish government a comprehensive project of reform 
in all branches of the administration. The success of tillS anù 
all foiubsequent plans and projects of reform in A1-;ia :Minol' was 
summed up in a de
patch of the 27th of .April, 1880, shortly L(:- 
fore L'lyard's recall. In this despatch he Rays that the Turkish 
empire had never been ill foiO disorgaIlized and critical a condi- 
tion. 'rhe irnpo
sibility of an improvement he attl'iuutes to the 
fact that the l)orte promises everything that is demanJed and 
nevcr keeps its promises, making llSC of cvery possible descrip- 
tion of chicane and Jeccption to protract deci
ion and invcnt 
cxcuscs for inaction. lIe had exhausted evcry diplomatic means 
witlwut axail, aIld if anything was to be accompli
hed he held it 
necc:-,...ary to pa
s beyond mere threats. Only in Syria 1\IiJhat 
Pasha, forccd upon the Turkish govermnent by the pressure of 
England, succcedcd in cxecuting the dcsircd rcforms, and con- 
ducting an efficient go\'crnmcnt, until, in the r-;pring of 1881, a 
charge of lllurJcring the 
ultan _\bdul Aziz was trumped up 
a
ainst him, and he was condcm Hed to death-afterward com- 
IJluted to imprisonmcnt in .Arabia. 
Like England, Austria. took possession of hcr share of the pooty 
at once, but not without the Inost obstinate rcsistance. Findiug 
it illlpo

ible to form any convention with t1w Porte rt'garùing 
the occupation of Dosnia and IIrrzegovina-inaslIJuch 38 thc lat- 
tcr demall4led that a limit should Le set to the period of occupa- 
tiun, while the Au
trian government meant that the occupation 
shuuld be perpetual, or, in other words, an anncxation-Andrassy 
determined tu act without a con\Fclltion, and on the 20th of July, 
1878, General Pllilippu\'ich, with thrce di\'ision
, recci\'cd ordcrs 
to cr08
 the frontier. Uashi-Balouks, Bosnian Lcys, the .J.\.ILauian 
L(:ague, and Turkish rcgulars united in oppo:::,ing the Austrian 
advance, and two out of the three columns into which l
Lilippo- 
vich had ùi\'ideù his forccs nlOt with di
aster. Thercupon the 
three di\'i
ions were increased to three full army corps, ana by 
the 4th of October both provinces were in full possession of the 
in,'ading army. \Vithin th
 nc
t three years ..,\u
tria, l)y dint of 
thrcats anù diplomacy com Lined, concluùell railroad and COllllllèr- 
cial treaties giving her a 
eneral control of railroad communica- 
tions in the Balkan peninsul:1, a praetieal Jl1OllOpoly of tbe l)an- 
nl,(', aUll a pnlitieo-comnlrrcial didatvr:-;hip in HCl"\'ia. In 1881 
an ...\u:--trian occupation uf Dulgaria :::,ècllled at vue time imminent 
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The present policy of the dual empire, in wl1Ïch it is strongly 
supported by Germany, is to Inake Austrian influenc
 dominaut 
on the road to Constantinople. 
Hllssia., in order to secure the J110re rapid obedience to those 
articles of the treaty of Berlin which concerned bcr interests, an- 
nounced that her troops would maintain their position bofore 
Constantinople until all the provisions of the treaty had been ex- 
ecuted. This hastened the evacuation of ShUJula, Varna, and 
Batoum; and, accordingly, in September the Russian positions 
before Constantinople were evacuated, and Tot1eben transferred 
his 11ead-quartcrs to Adrianople. The Turkish troops at once 
took possession of San Stefano, Chekmedye, and other important 
positions; but, son1e places being left unoccupied by the soldiers 
on both sides, the J\Iohanllnedans, who had fled before the Hus- 
sian advance and were now on their way bOlIW again, seized the 
opportunity to massacre all the Bulgarians they could find. The 
Ullssian retreat was at once changed into an advance, and son1e 
of the places already occupied by the Tl1rl\:s were again seized by 
the Hussians. The difficulty of coming to an agreement regard- 
ing the war indemnity, and those points of the treaty of San Ste- 
fano which had not been touched upon in the Derlin congress, 
gave rise to a farther conflict, and at one time a renewal of tbe 
war seemed not improbable. Finally, however, on the 8th of 
February, 1879, an additional treaty was concluded between Lo- 
banoff, nnssian ambassador at Constantinople, and J\:aratllCodori 
Pasha, Tnrkis;h Ininister of foreign affairs, by which tIle treaty of 
San Stefano was declared binding, in so far as its provisions were 
not expressly superseded by the treaty of Berlin, and the war 
indemnity was fixed at 802,500,000 francs. 
In Bulgaria the constituant assembly, consisting of two 11l1n- 
dred and eighty-six members, partly eJected by the people, partly 
appointed by the go\'ermnent, was opened at Tirnova on the 23d 
of February, 1879, by the Hussian governor-general, Prince Don- 
dukoff. Admission was refused to the delegates froll1 Thrace 
and East noumc1ia, and a strict oLser\'ance of the trcaty of Derlin 
with respect to the territorial limitation of thc principality was 
enjoined upon the somewhat rccalcitrant majority. An (.laborate 
and liberal constitution was adopted on the 28th of April, and on 
the :29th the new national asscmbly, eonsistiug of two JlllllJred 
and fifty nlCmLers - twcnty-two of thcm 1,Ioh:ullllledalls - was 
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('onvened, and procel:\.led at once to elect Prince Ale:\.anc1er of 
Hattellberg, ncphew of the nus
iall cUlpres
, and son of Prince 
.Ale
allùcr of lIessc, prince of Bulgaria. The new prince, a sec- 
ond lieutenant in the Prussian [Jan[e du corps at Potsdam, who 
had fouo-ht ùuriu Cf thc last war in the nus
ian ranks, entered his 
M 
 
capital, Sofia, on the 15th of J ul), after visiting the various Euro- 
} )ean so\ erejrrns , berrin'niuO" with the Czar, and end in!! with the in- 
o 
 ;::) ...... 
dignant Sultan. Un the :1d of August the Hussian army cvacu- 
ated nul
aria, but Hu:-;sian influence remained behind. 'rhe prince 
threw all the weight of his position on the siùe of the Consel"\'a- 
tÎH,'S. On the 5th of December the radical national assembly 
\\ as di
solved, but the HeW elections re
ulteù still D10re favorably 
for that party. Finally, in 
Iay of 1881, the prince, by the advice 
of the courts of 
t. retersburg, Berlin, anù Vienna, resorted to 
a COllP d' i [at, dissolved the assembly, and abolished the consti- 
tutiun, By dint, apparently, of bribery and intimidation, with 
Russian gold anù Russian officers, a conservative a:,semhly was re- 
turn<x1, which Inet at Sistova in July to furnish the prince with a 
con,titlltion more to his tastes, and perhaps better adapted to the 
needs of the population. 
The organization of Ea
t Ronmelia proved a ta:,1\: of great dif
 
ficulty. Dy the treaty of Derlin an international cOInmi:-.sion 
was charged with the organization l)f the pro\-ince and the pro- 
visional administration of the finances, In thi" commi
sion l
us- 
sia repre
cIlted the wishes of the people; and England, which 
rt'prcsenteJ the interests of the Porte, accused her vf fostering 
hopes among the East Uoumclians of a union with Dlllg-aria. It 
wa
 fcared that a11 insurrectiun mi
ht break out on the with- 
drawal of the TIm-sian troop::;, and it was certain that this would 
be the case if Turkey insisted on her right to occupy the Balkan 
pa
ses, thus forming a military cordon between East Uoumclia. 
and Hlllp:aria, Finally, the Clal' sent General ObrlltchcfI to Con- 
Rtantinople to arrange a compromise. The Czar pledged himself 
fur the ulaintenance of order in the province of East I 
oulllelia, 
atHI agreed to rcmit tIle 20,000,000 francs, or thereaboub, due to 
nll
sia for the maintenance of TUl'ki
h prisoners during the war, 
in consideration of whi{'h the Sultan pledged himself U pro\"i
ion- 
ally" not to exerci:,e his right of garrison in Burg-as, Ichtiman 9 
and the Dalkan pa

CS. Thereupon General ObrutchefI repaired 
tv Philippopolis and read in the cathedral of that place a nlani- 
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fcsto announcing to the RouI1lCIian Bulgarians t1lCse conce
sions 
on the side of tbe Porte, and warning them to obserye the treaty 
of Berlin and be Ratisfied with their present position. The popu- 
lar Ieaden
, whose hopes were dashed by this announcement, final- 
ly resolved to accept the situation, but at the same time to 11lain- 
tain their n1ilitary organization intact; an
 so this difficu1ty was 
settled. 'The constitution was completed on the 2ûth of April. 
1879, and Prince V ogorides (Aleko Pasha), a Bulgarian Chris- 
tian, formerly Turkish ambassador in ,riennn, was appointed gov- 
ernor-general for five years-a position of great delicacy, inas- 
much as whatever lneasure pleases the Porte is sure to excite the 
displeasure of the Bu
garian population, and vice versa. At tIlC 
very outset the new governor fell into disgrace with the Sultan by 
discarding the official Turkish fez anù adopting t1JC national Bul- 
garian kalpak, and by forn1Íng his cabinet exclusively of Bulga- 
rians anù foreigners. Nevertheless, his administration seenlS to 
have been efficient and sllccessful, and the budget for 1880-'81 
pron1Ísed a surplus of receipts over expenditures. The eyacua- 
tion of East Roul1lelia by the Russian troops began on tbe 3d 
of l\Iay, 1879, and on the 27th of July the last Uussian soldier 
enlbarked at BUl'gas. 
In the European provinces which still remain under the direct 
administration of the Sultan the promised reforms have never 
been carried out. In 
Iaceùonia Turkish n1Ïsrule resulted in an 
insurrection, which was suppressed with the most atrocious cru- 
elty (some palliation for which may, however, be found in tIlC 
outrages upon 
Iohammedans of which the Bulgarians I)ad here 
and there been guilty in tllat pro,-ince). The present condition 
of 
Iacedonia is. sin1Ílar to that of Bulgaria before the rebellion 
of 1876. The government is entirely one of caprice and oppres- 
sion on the part of the :Mohammedan rulers, and tllC whole re- 
gion is rendered insecure by robber bands, whose depredations 
the Turkish officials are either unwilling or unable to restrain. 
Layard's despatch of April 27th, 1880, to which reference has 
already once been made, asserts that "tho Ol'ganic laws provided 
for by the 23d article of the norlin treaty have not yet been pub- 
li
hed; with the exception of Adrianople, the prescribed gendarrne- 
'rie doeR not exist; and hence in :l\Iacedonia, Thessaly, and Epirl1s 
life and property are iusecufe, anarc11Y prevails, and robber bands 
plunder with impunity." In 1881 the situation is still unchanged. 
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The operation of the promi5cd religious frrpc10lH \Va... illu:--trat<'l1, 
in ])eeemher of 1870, by the arl'('
t of Dr. Külle and the 'lo11ah . 
.\JJlHl'J Ted:ìk. The latter, a lll'ofes
()r in 
(>IIll' 1l1O;-ò(llle at Con- 

talltinople, llad a

isted DI'. I\:ö 11 e, an agent vf the British BiLle 
Society, in the translation and pu Llication of p
alllls and religious 
tracts. For this offence against 
Iohal1l111edan law I\:ülle's papers 
were seized, find Tevfik was condemned to imprisonlnent or death, 
Layard at once announced that he would demand hi::; pass if 
l(ülle's papers were not restored within three daj's, Tevfik re- 
Irased, and the c11ief of policr, who had ordered the arrest, dis- 
luissed. At length, on the ütlt of January, 1880, Tevfik was in- 
terned in the island of Chios, I(ülle's papers returned to him, and 
a written apology addres:-;ed to Layanl on the part of the cLief of 
police. In point of fact, the Berlin treaty has exerted no influ- 
ence w hatevcr in the matter of rc1ig-ious freedom. The sanIC de- 
gn'e of freedom which existed before that treaty exists now, and 
the Chri
ian has no rights now which he did not bave then; in 
other words, Christians have rights as against one another, but 
not as against l\Iohammeùans. .L\S fOf the l1HlCh-vaunted parlia- 
nlent which was to have achieved such vast reform
, it 11a<.1 Inet 
with a quiet death even before the nleeting of tI
c Berlin con- 
gre:,
; on the 1-ah of February, 1878, it ,,'as prorogued sine die, 
and the paper constitution was committed to tbe waste - paper 
basket. To complete this brief sketch, it may be added drat the 
organic law of 18ü8 was never carried out in Crete, and that at 
the present time (1881) that island is in a state of scmi-revolt 
which is fast becoming chronic. 
To the recommendation of the congress, relati \'e to the cession 
of territory to Greece, Turkey paid no heed whatever; the Turk- 
ish government seemed resolved the rathel" to turn into a wilder- 
ness the whole district which it had been advised to cede. In 
spite of the promised amnesty, the The8salian insurgents were 
mcrcilessly e,,"ecuted, whole vi1lage
 were burnt to the ground, 
and the DuJ
arian hOfrors were imitated in Thessaly. A Greek 
note of July 17th, with rega.rd to the territory to be ceded, re- 
mained unnoticed hy the Porte. In a second note the Grecian 
government dClnandetl, Ly the üth of Septelnber, an answer with 
reference to the appointment of a commission fOf the settlement 
of a new boundary line. .\8 no answer wa:-; returned, a circular 
note was adùressed tv the signatury powcrs on the üth of that 
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month calling in their lllCdiation. This drew out a circular de- 
. 8patch from 'VaJJiugton, askill
 the other powers tv uuite with 
France in exerting pressure on the Porte. In the mean time the 
Grecian governmC'ut, in order to Le prepared for all contingencies, 
had raised the strength of the active army to 18,000 rIlen, and 
that of the- reserve to 37,000, and obtained frOll1 parliament an 
additional credit of 35,000,000 francs. At last, in December of 
1878, Turkey consented to appoint plenipotentiaries - among 
thCIn :àIukhtar Pasha-to consider the question of a new boun- 
dary line. 
Inkhtar and his associates met the Greek conllnis- 
sioners in Pre\"esa on the 8th of February, 1879; but, as they re- 
fused to recognize the treaty of Berlin as the oasis of negotia- 
tions, and pursued a simple policy of obstruction, the conference 
fell through, and the Greek delegates returned home (March 19th). 
Again the Grecian governU1ent appealed to the Great Powers, ana 
again 'Yaddington attempted to induce the other powers to unite 
with France in exerting pressnre on the Porte. (The fall. of 'Yad- 
dington, Decen1ber 29th, 1879, deprived Greece of her principal 
advocate. But the rôle of Grecian champion thus abandoned by 
France was talwn up a few nlontlts later by England, when Glad- 
stone succeeded Beaconsfield in the government in April of 1880). 
At last, after much negotiating, it wa
 proposed to send a politico- 
technical commission to Thessaly alld Epirus to seal'ch for an 
advisable border line, but this pl'ojl'ct \\'as abandoned when the 
Porte announced its inability to gllarantc0 the 
afety of such a 
commission. France then proposed an after-conference for the 
settlement of the Greek question, and England caJIed upon the 
other powers to unite with her in presenting to the Porte identi- 
cal notes with reference to Greece, 1\Iontenegl'o, and Armenia. 
These notes were presented on the 12th of June, 1880. The 
Porte was informed that represcntativeR of the various govern- 
l11ents would Ineet in Berlin on the 16th of that month, for the 
purpose of fixing a new boundary line between Greece and Turkey, 
and that immediately thereafter a commission would repair to 
Thessaly and Epirns to settle on the spot any minor n1atters of 
detail. The necessity of a settlement with 1\Iontenegro, and of 
the execution of the promised reforn1s in Armenia, was also urged 
upon the Sultan's government. As the Great Powers decided 
not to admit Turkish or Grecian plenipotentiaries, the Porte an- 
nounced that it would not regard the decisions of the conference 
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as binding. The new line proposed by France (ltussia, contmry 
to her former policy, propo
ed a still more northern one) \\ a
 the 
same which llad been suggested by Prince Leopolù of CoLurg, 
when thc Grecian crown was offered to him in 1830. Dtarting 
from the mouth of the Mavrolongos rh'er, considerably fal"ther 
north than thc point chosen by thc Bcrlin congress, it followed 
the course of the mountains nntil the I(alamos was reached, from 
which point westward to the Ionian Sea that stream was to 8e1"\"C 
as the boundary. The decision of the conference was communi- 
catcd to the Turkish and Grecian govûrnments in the fOrIn of a 
joint note on the 16th of July, but as the Great l>owers were not 
prepared to enforce the decision of the conference by armed in- 
tervention, this joint note had no lnore effect than the former 
identical ones. Gladstone's proposal to settle the Grecian diffi- 
culty, like the 
lontenegrin, by a naval demonstration, Jnet with 
a. decided refusal frmn the cabinets of nerlin, Paris, and VIenna; 
and En
land and Russia, with or without Italy, although in fa- 
\"or of active lllCasures, were not prepared to 1110\'C alone. Cun- 
Requently the Greeks, despairing of assistance from tllC Great 
rower
, and realizing that the continued agitation anù the enor- 
mous expenses consequent upon the Inaintenance of a large 
body of 1l1en were speedily driving thcul into bankruptcy, rc- 
Rolved to act for themselves, and seize by force of arms the ter- 
ritory allotted to th01n by the conference. As this would cer- 
tainly have caused a general conflagration, the Great l
owerg, 
especially France and Germany, brought all possible pressure tu 
bear to restrain the impatient lIcllenes, and convince then1 that, 
singlc-handed, they could gain nothin
 and might lose everything-. 
Diplomacy left no mean
 of settling the difficulty untried-ex- 
cepting only the resort to actual force-but for a long time with- 
out apparent result. Both sides prepared for war, and gathered 
armies on the frontiers. Finally, in l\Im'ch of 1881, an 3ITange- 
l1lCnt was rC'ached by which Janina and l)revesn, with the greater 
part of Epirus, were to be left in the hands of the Turks, while 
in Thes::-;aly the boundary uetween the Ì\\ 0 countries was to he 
suh
tantially the same as that marked out by the treaty of Ber- 
lill; and, oy autUllJll of that) car, th<? ceded territory had aIt'cady 
been cvacuated Ly thc Turk
. 
Like Greece, 
luntenegro also had great ,lifiiculty in obtaining 
from the Porte the territory allotteù to it by the congress; but 
24* 
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in this case it "as necessary to overcome not alone the procrast
 
nation of the Porte, but also the hostility of a part of the popula. 
tion of the ceded districts and of the 
\.lbanian League. !\lehemed 
Ali, one of the Turkish representatives at the Berlin congress, 
was commissioned with the pacification of AJbania and the con- 
duct of the negotiations with 
Iontenegro; but he and the great- 
er part of Lis retinue were killed by fanatics at Diakova on the 
6th of September, 1878.. The government did nothing toward 
the punishment of the murderers, and the Turkish Press praised 
t he deed. In October t1w leaders of the league resolved to put 
8000 men in the field at Podgorizza, to prevent the surrender of 
that place to 
lonteneg;ro, and
 in order to secure the greater free- 
dom of action, they demanded from the Porte the recognition of 
Albanian autonomy and the appointment of native officials. Fi- 
nalJy, however, in February of 1879 Prince Nikita succeeded in 
obtaining the surrender of Podgorizza. But the attempt to gain 
possession of the Albanian districts of Gusinye and Plm'a, which 
had been assigned to 
Iontcnegro by the treaty of Bcrlin, was at- 
tended with greater difficulties. The Arnauts (Albanians) who 
inhabited those districts took up arms, and even attacked a ßlon- 
tenegrin frontier post. Prince Nikita finally set a time within 
which the refractory districts must be handed over; and when 
this time passed without any action on the part of tbe Turkish 
government, he threatened to occupy Gnsinye by force and pun- 
ish the inhabitants for their resistance. The Porte thereupon 
(Decen1ber 13th, 1879) appealed to the Great Powers for their 
rnediation, and new negotiations were commenced. The Albanian 
League occupied the region in dispute, and 
Iukhtar Paslla, with 
a Turkish army, remained inactive on the borders. At length, 
after much negotiating, a new convention was concluded on tbe 
12th of April, 1880, by which tIle district of l{utshi-l{raina, on 
the little streaU1 of Zem, was substituted for Gusinye and Plava; 
but the Turks, instead of cal'fying out the convention, handed 
over this district to tbe Albanians. In a coller,tive note of April 
25th the Great Powers called upon Turkey to re-occupy the dis- 
trict and surrender it to the l\Iontenegrins. The Turks promised 
and procrastinated, Turkish. troops went over to the .Albanians, 
Turkish comnlanders allowed provisions and n1Îlitary stores to 
fall into their bands, and an Albanian
 Abeddin Pasha, was ap- 
pointed Turkish minister of foreign affair:-1. 
Iontenegro was not 
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stI'ung enough t(
 assert her right
 by force of arms, and of tho 
Great Powers Germany, \nstria, and France were averse to nlili. 
tary intervcntion. England proposed a naval demonstration, and 
in a collective note of .August 3(1 the rorte was called upon to 

urrender the Kubhi-Kraina district, or, as an alternati\'e, the I)l1l- 
cigno district, within three wee]...s, undcr pain of a demonstration 
hy a fleet l,f the Oreat Powers. The Sultan prOJnised to cede 
Dulcigno if suillcient time were given lJim, and Hiza Pa
lla was 

ent to Albania with 2000 men. Hut tbe AILanians occupied 
IJulcigno and fortified the neighboring heights while Itiza looked 
on. A,ccordingly, an international tll'C't, consi:,ting of twenty ships, 
with 7:100 men anJ 130 glln
, undcr the 
eneral command of the 
En
lish vice-admiral 
cymol1r, a

embled in the llarLor of Ragu- 
sa, and on the 
Oth of Septcm LeI' the naval demonstration before 
Ragusa began. BIIg-land alld Itns
ia. were willin
 to convert this 
theoretical dl'mon
tration into a practical reality, but Germany, 
France, and ..Austria would not consent. The moral influence of 
the fleet was not 
ufiìeient to enable the 
Iontenegrins to wrest 
Thllcig-no from the snpt'riol' forces of the Albanians and niza Pa- 
sha, which together numbered 15,000 men, and nothing was ef- 
fected. Diplomatic pressure was once more Lrought to be'lr in 
Constantinople, and at last the representations of Count IIatz- 
feldt, the German mnba
sador, induced the Porte to yield. Dl'r. 
vish Pasha was sent to Scutari, with orders to effect the surrender 
of Dulcigno to the l\Iontenegrins. On the 22d of N oveml)er, 
with eight battalions, he attacked the ...\lbani1n position
. These 
were carried after a sharp fight, and on the following day the 
Turks took possession of the town. On the 27th of the same 
month it was handed over to the 
[ontenegrin
, and the tedious 
di:,pute was at an end. 
Servia was more fortunate than Greece or 
lontenq
ro, inas- 
nInch as her share of the Turkish territory was already in her 
possesRion, and could, therefore, give rise to no diplomatic diffi. 
culties. Neither did the religious equality upon which the rec- 
ognition of Servian independence had been conditioned hy the 
Great Powers occasion any difficulty, and on the 2Gth of January) 
1879, tbe bkuptshina, by a unanimous vote, abolished the constÏ 
tutional provision limiting- the political ri
htR of Jews rc
ident 
in Servia, In TIoumania, ho" ever, the Jewish question wa
 far 
more difficult of settlement. The cirenmf,tancc that a large part 
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of the landed property of the Rouman inn nobles was lllortgaged 
to Jews rendered a complete and immediate emancipation of that 
people dangerous from an economic point of view. Austria and 
Russia. recognized Roumanian independence without awaiting the 
fulfilment of the condition, but the other four Great Powers in- 
sisted upon its fulfihnent as a prerequisite to their recognition. 
Finally, in October of 1879, the difficulty was settled by the pas- 
sage of a law providing that every foreigner, without distinction 
of religion, might obtain the privilege of citizenship by application 
to the governBwnt, followed by ten years' residence in the country, 
during which timc the applicant lllll::;t prove himsclf a useful citi- 
zen, and that only Roumanian citizens could acquire landed prop- 
crty in the principality. This solution proved satisfactory, and 
the four rcmaining Great Powers at once recognized Uournanian 
independence. In 1881, with the consent of all the powers, Ron- 
mania becaIne a kingdom, and l{ing Charles 1. was added to the 
list of European constitutional n10narchs. 
It remains to say a word concerning Turkey's most ÏInportant 
vassal state, Egypt, which had sent 6000 111en to assist the Porte 
in its war with Russia. The sale of Suez Canal sharcs to Eng- 
land in the year 1875 was necessitated by the Khedive's lack of 
llloncy. IIis already formidable financial difficulties were in- 
creased in tl]at year by a war with l\byssinia. This war, which 
continued through the whole of tlle following year, resulted in 
disaster to the Egyptian forces, and led to a sllccessful insnrrec- 
tion against the J\:hedive's authority in Darfour, in the year 
1877. At the time of the purcLase of the canal shares Ismail 
Pasha also requested from England a competent financier to ex- 
ploit his budget and act as gener
l financial counsellor; and 1\11'. 
Cave, with a staff of experts, was accordingly sent to Egypt in 
f)ecember of 1875. Cave's ll1ission, and the purchase of the ca- 
nal shar'es, excited the jealousy of France, and EngJand saw her- 
self compelled to share with that country the guardianship of the 
I\:hedive's finances. The state of those finances grew worse and 
worSt 1 , for Ismail Pasha understood the art of borrowing and "wast- 
ing llloney as wcll as his suzerain, the Sultan L\bdul .Aziz. At 
length a French and English commission, which had Leen ap- 
pointed to find son1e remedy against the impending bankruptcy, 
recommendeù, among other things, the surrenùer to the state of 
the Khedive's vast private property. This recommendation was 
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acceptcd by lJÏlll on the 22d of .August, 1878, and his own pri- 
\ ate domain and those of the various princcs wcre made o\'cr to 
the 
tatc. On the 23<1 of ..1ugust Nubar Pasha, the n10st efficient 
and tlpri
ht of the Egyptian statcsmen, was intrusted with the 
formation of a new cabinet, in which \Vilson, an Englishman, ad- 
ministered the finance
, while de Blignières, a Frenchman, haù 
charge of the dcpartment of public works. Great hopes wcre 
built upon this new departure, and another Egyptian loan was 
put upon the market. But the l\:hedi\'e could not long endure 
tllC limitation of his PO\\ ers invol\'ed in the existence of a respon- 

iLlc ministry, :md the cluse scrutiny of his pecuniary eccentrici- 
tics by foreign financier
, and accordin
ly X llbar l)a:-;La was over- 
thrown by a military insurrection on the 18th of February, 1879. 
The Khedi\'o's attempt to rid him
clf of the two foreign ministers 
111Ct with rcsis"tance on their part, both \Yilson and de Hlignières 
refusing to surrender their po
itions without the express permis- 
sion of their go\'ernrucnts. At last, on the 1 Dth of June, the two 
western powers informed the I\JlCdive that he must cither abdi- 
cate peacefully or be deposed by force. (The real agent in the 
matter of the deposition was, singularly enough, the German em- 
pire.) English influence was also brought to bear upon the Sul- 
tau, and on the 2Gth blllail receiycd orJer
 from Constantinople 
to abdicate in favor of hi:; son, Tm"fik. In return for this actiun 
on the Sultan's part Egyptian dependence on Turkey was ren- 
dcred s01llewhat closer, and it was provided that CustOlllS or corl1- 
tuercial treaties, as well as all treaties regulating the position of 
stranger
 toward the government, or toward the country in gener- 
al, must first be sllbnÜtted to t]lC Sultan for his approval; that no 
new loans Hhould be contracted \\ ithollt the sanction of the Porte 
anù the c:\pross consent of the Egyptian bondholders; and that 
the peace 
trength of the Egyptian army should not excced 1 t;,OOU 
BlCIl. To avoid offence to 
lus
ulman susceptibilities, a native 
ministry was formed; 1JIlt the practical 1l1anagemcnt of the finances 
wag placed in the hands of English and French commissioners. 
Thcse commissioners pronounced E
ypt bankrupt, and an inter- 
national committee of liqniùation was formed, in which all the 
European Great Puwers were represented. The liquidation law 
drawn tip by this cOlllmittee \\ a:-; si
ncd by Tc,.tìk 011 the 18th 
of J LIly, 1880, and E
ypt went iutù formal bankruptcy, Englanù 
anù France acting as I'cceivers. 
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fly the arrangement of 187ü the government consisted of the 
I\:hedi\"e, a council of minister
, and two controllers, !\Ir. Colvin 
anù 1\1. de lllignières, appointed by England and France respec- 
tively; but the whole power lay in the bands of the latter, or, 
rather, in tile hands of the governments they represented. Under 
this system Egypt was regarded as a fillancial undertaking, and 
go,"erned accordingly. From this point of view the control has 
been a complete success, and Egyptian finances have alrcady been 
placed on a tolerably secure foundation; out from another point 
of view the success of the new system has not been so complete. 
Isnlail Pasha left behind hill1 an army of almost 100,000 n1en. 
The controllers reduced that number to about 9000. This tllrew 
out of employment a large nllluuer of officers and rncn, anù thus 
created a considerable boJy of malcontents. The 
lohmnmedan 
re\"i\'al also, which is at present affecting so large a part of Islam, 
was not without its effect in Egypt. A strong feeling of fanati- 
cal hatred was de\"elopeù against the giaours and their rule. On 
the üth of September, 1881, the whole army, undcr the command 
of Ac1l1net Bey cl Araby, a l\lohammedan zealot, colonel of an 
Egyptian rcgimcnt, surrounùed the !{]lCdi,'c's palace in Cairo, 
and extorted froD1 him the dismissal of the Riaz n1inistry, and 
the appointment of Sherif Pasha and a cabinet indrpendcnt of 
foreign control. For the present the political dictatorship re- 
n1ains in the hands of Araby Bey; hut so long as the financial 
control is not attacked, and the rights of foreigners are respect- 
ed, England refuses to interfere, and France must pursue the 
Foa111e policy. Of the two partics opposed to foreign influence, 
the autonomous and the pan-IslanÜtic (the lattcr seeks to form 
a close union of all l\lohammedans, under the spiritual dominion 
of the Sultan-a revival of the Caliphate), the former is the one 
at prcsent in power. * 


* In Roumania, with a population of about 5,376,000; the Jews num- 
ber 400,000, and the Gypsies 200,000. These Jews are the so-called Ash- 
kenasim, or Polish Jews, who have come in from Russia in the last few 
decades; while the 75,000 Jews in the Balkan peninsula are Sephardim, or 
Spanish Jews. In Bulgaria the Jews numLer about 9000, the Greeks 50,000, 
the Bulgarians 1,100,000, and the Turks perbaps 400,000. In East Roumelia 
tbe Jews number about 4000, the Greeks 43,000, the Bulgarians 570,000, the 
Turks 180,000, and the Gypsies 20,000. In the immediate Turkish posses- 
sions the Jews number about r>õ,OOO, the Greel{s 1,200,000, the Bulgarians 
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U.USSIA. 


TIlE treaty of Berlin left Hussia dissatisfied, and pnt an end to 
the cordial relations hitherto existing- between that empire and 
Germany. GortcltakotI had been out\\ itted. TIe ]lad protected 
the Gcrman rear in 1870 as effectively as if he had actively taken 
part in the war, thus enabling; 13ismarck to annex .Alsace and Lor- 
raine, :md exact whate\'cr indemnity he saw fit; and now, when 
TIussia's turn haa come, Germany, instead of supporting the Hus- 
sian claims, allowed other states to impose unfriendly condition
, 
and herself sought to push .Lt\ustria into Itn
sia's would-be placc, 
as heir-apparent to the "Sick 
Ian." Ale\ander's ardent admira- 
tion and affection for his uncle, the Emperor 'Yilliam, seemed at 
one time the only obstacle to war between the two empires. In 
187ü and the first DIOllths of 1880 the Russian Press teeDIed with 
attacks on Germany and Austria, both political and personal (for 
example, 
reat indignation was excited in Berlin by the insi
tence 
of a St. Pctersl,urg paper on the striking res('mblance of tllC Ger- 
man women to the 10\ ina species, both in their inner nature and 
their outward apP('arancc), and the German Press remained no 
whit behind. fhe increase of the tarifI in ltussia to ten per cent. 
on goods of all sorts was regnrdeJ as a direct blow at German 
industries, Germany being the country specially affected; ana a 
similar interpretation wa
 put upon the persistent policy of Itus- 
flianization pursued in the semi-Germnn Baltic provinces. The 
people of both empires showed a tendency to ma
nify the most 
indifIercnt actions into deliberate insult and intcntionnl injury; 
but there wa
, ne\'erthele
s, in the actions of the Ru
sian go\
crTl- 
nlel1t sufficient foundation for German accusations of iU-will. Two 


1,000,000, the Turl\.s 1,200)Oou, the (:ypsies 50,000, the 
\ILanhms (principal1y 

(ohamllleùan) 1)000,000, and the Roumanians 100,000. In the immcdiate 
Turkish po
sc:-,sion
 ill Europe the chri:-,tian:3 of all confl':.:siuns outnumber 
the 
ohammC'd;lIls by about 600,000, and in Bulgaria and East Houmelia the 
relative discrepancy is still greatcr.-E.;fimala
 f,.om, 
J llll,.(:t's; ....1tlat t , 1881. 


. 
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hunùred thousand Hussian soldicrs were massed on tho German 
frontiers in Poland and Lithuania, leaving the interior almost 
stripped of troops at a time of great disturbance and ùiscontent. 
Russia had just emerged victorious, but bankrupt, fronl a war 
with Turkey, in which, accordiy:g to the official report, the Rus- 
sian loss had been 321,000 men. That war had revealed cer- 
tain deficiencies in the military system, rendering a reorganization 
of the army advisable; and this reorganization, which was to give 
Russia an arIned force of about 2,000,000 men, was scarcely yet 
completed. Bankrupt, disaffected, and disorganized, she was in 
reality in no fit plight to llnacl'take a war with GeI"lnany. Awaro 
of this, Gortchakoff soup;ht the alliance of France and Italy; in 
order to neutralize which Bismarck, in the summer of 1879, con- 
tracted an alliance with 
\.ustria. A Russian alliance with France 
was rendered a final impossibility by the refusal of the latter 
state, in ßlarch of 1880, to extradite IIartmann, accused of an at- 
tempt on the life of the Czar. The son1ewhat questionable and 
uncourteous conduct of de Freycinet's ]ninistry, in spiriting 
IIartmann across the Channel be-fore Orloff, the Hussian mnbassa.. 
dol', had Lad an opportunity to present all his proofs of tho pris- 
oner's identity-it should be added, however, that no extradition 
treaty existed hetween the two countries-and the rather free 
utterances of the Paris Press, so incensed the Russian en1peror 
that Orloff was directeù to leave Pari
 for a time, and all idea of 
a treaty seems to have been abandoned. The attempt on Alex- 
ander's life in tho 'Vinter Palace, at St. Petersburg, :February 
17th, 1880, and the subsequent "reign of terror" for the poor 
Czar - calJing forth, as they did, the warmest sympathy froln 
" l{aiser 'Vilhehn "-were also efficient factors in the preservation 
of peace, by strengthening the strong bond of personal friend- 
ship between the two sovereigns. :f\len came at last to feel that, 
though the Czarevitch or the Crown Prince ]nigllt go to war, so 
long as the two emperors lived war between Russia find Germany 
was an impossibility. 
The last few years of Alexanùer's life were filled with a pa- 
thetic and fruitless struggle ag-ainst a hidden foe. IIis clemency 
reaped the cruel harvest of Kichola
's despotism. The really 
great reforms achieved Ly .Alexander II., following after the sav- 
age tyranny of his father, served for the moment to corrupt rath- 
er than improve the nation. 'Vhen tho wall that Nicholas had 
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erected between his empire and the rest of Europe was rC1novetl, 
advanced iùeas ru
hcù in like a Hood; Lut, as the nation h:ul not 
heen educated to recei,'e them, their effect was rather to destroy 
all that existed-moral, social, and political-than to promote 
civilization :m<l good go,'ernment. The past had beconlC impos- 
sible; the future wa
 not yet ripe. The government-a compli- 
cated bureaucracy, a
 well a" an absolute autocracy-was corrupt 
to the core; anù, however well-disposed an autocrat may be, cor- 
ruption and bureaucracy do not readily lend themselves to any 
reform, lnnch less tu the sweeping revolution which a comparison 
of Russian conditions with the conditions of 'Vestern Europe 
induced luan)' to regard as an absolute anù inulleùiate necessity. 
In the year 1874: a "social revolutionary" party was formed; 
and from thi", again, towanl the end of 187û, the" People's par- 
ty," \\ hieh aimed at the overthrow of the existing political ré!Jime 
and the formation of a nm, administration on a socialistic basis. 
Out of tlw " People's party," about the middle of the year 1878, 
was developed a new organization-the "TeITori::;ts." These ex- 
trellle Kihilists believed in the u::;e of the Blost desperate anel 
bloody nleans for the attainment of their ends, and, beginning 
with the murder of olmoxious officials, rapidly progressed to that 
of th(' emperor himself. The present strict, thurough, and secret 
organization of .Nihilism-with a directory and an executive com- 
mittee, without wLose knowledge and consent nothing can be 
undertaken - was not pcrfected until the nÚdùlc of the year 
187ü. 
Eighty pel' cent. of the Kihili::;ts belonged to the educated 
classes, sixty per cent. of tlle
e being student8 of lllCdicinc, tech- 
nolof{Y, anù agriculture; w hilè twenty per cent. were peasants, 
Jews, smugglers, and people of inferior educatioD. Their adhe- 
rents, ill the army and among the official class, were numerous. 
They were in possession of a large Press, anù found means to 
disseminate their publjcations far and wiùe among all classes of 
the population. Immediately after the war ,\ ith Turkey, in 1878, 
they began to demand a constitution, and, in the name of the 
people, declareù war upon the whole existing governmental sys- 
tem. Turkey had a constitution and a parlimllent, and the blood 
of 300,000 Russians had been 8hed to obtain similar institu- 
tiuns for Bulf!aria. \Yas ltnssia alune unworthy of 
uch free- 
dOlu' Their demands, printed in becret, and published broRùca
t 
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through the land, could not fail to \\ in :H1hercntr-; llY opening 
people's eyes to the terrible abuses under which they li\ged; and 
the half culture of the so-called educated classes, the \"enality ùf 
officials, the uncertainty of judicial proceeding
, each aud all 
helped to increase the evil. The demands of the Nihilists were 
a constitutional government, abolition of the infamous third di- 
vision (secret police), ITIOre humane treatment of political prison- 
ers, reforms in tbe judicial system, and a prohibition of the in- 
quisitorial proceedings by whirh coufessions were extorted fl'0111 
political prisoners by starvation, thirst, and the J\:nout. The 
tkird division, in particular, with its irresponsible processes and 
its infamous systOln of inquisition, was a source of constant irri- 
tation and a perpetual incitement to revolt. It had been estab- 
lished by the Emperor Kicholas, in the year 1820, to detect cor- 
ruption and repress revolution. It was independent of the law, 
and from its proceedings lay no appea1. The chief of this ùe- 
partment was responsible to the emperor alone. Although the 
secret police could inflict no criminal punishment, their discre- 
tionary power was enormous, for they could place under police 
inspection, banish into distant cities, or imprison for life ",hOln 
they would, without being obliged to gÍ\'e account of their pro- 
ceedings to anyone whatever. And the more pronounced the 
Nihilistic agItation became, the n10re despotic and unjustifiable 
were the proceedings of the government and its secret agents; 
so that, in the years 1879 and 1880, 00,000 persons were sent to 
Siberia by "administrative order," without any trial, merely on 
suspicion of holding revolutionary opinions. 
The desperate character of :Kihilism, infecting the very women 
and nerving their arms to the commission of tIle most atrocious 
deeds, began to reveal itself in 1878. In that year General :f\Ie- 
senzoff, chief of the third divis'ion, was murdered in St. Peters- 
burg, and unsuccessful attempts were luade to assassinate officials 
in Odessa. The resulting investigations, and the acquittal by a 
jury of Vera Zassulitch, who had attempted to take the life of 
Trepoff, the mayor, if he may be so called, of St. PeterRburg, first 
revealed to the government the extent of the evil, and the wide- 
spread sympathy of the population. Resort was had to the se- 
verest measures of repression; trial of political offenders by jury 
was abolished, and military law established in its place. The 
Slavic committee in J\Ioscow, so useful ùuring the war, W;lS sup- 
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pressed, un account of the democratic elcments which were min. 
g-Il'd in its p
ln-Sla\"Ïc ag-itation. Scveral ministcrs, among them 
the minister of justice and the n1Ïnister of the interior, were re- 
TIloved; and _'\.djutant-general Dl'entelcn was appointcd chief of 
the tltird division. Efforts were also made to distract popular at- 
tcntion frOlll internal evils by military activity; but all in \'i1Ïn- 
the agitation only assumed a more definite form. 1\ Xihilistic ex- 
ecutive committee prunounced formal sentence of death on ob- 
no
ious oflicial
, and its sentences \\ ere inc\'itably executed. The 
darin
 and activity of the conspirators were appalling. Their 
agents were ubiquitous, and woe betide the Xihili
t who confess- 
ed, for he was ccrtain to be found murùcrcd, with a paper aflìxcd 
to his person, narrating the cause of his death. Un February 21st, 
I8iü, Prince !(rapotkin, go\"ernor of CharkofI, was assassinated, 
and in all the larger cities a proelamatiun was posted, signed by 
the executive committce at t;t. PcterslH1r
, ascribing his death to 
the tyrannous and brutal crime", of \\ hich he had been guilty. 
On the 2.,th of )Iarch an unsuccessful attempt wa
 made to 
assassinate Drentelcn in St. Peterslmrg. Secret printing-pre
ses 
were discovered, and Nihilistic conspirators were condemned to 
death or deportation; but Xihilislll was only 
pulTcd on to the 
cOffilnission of more desperate deeds. On the :3lst of 
Iarch é1. 
proclamation appeared, aùdressed to "1\lr. Alex:mder Xikolaie- 
vitch," in which it was announced that for the time beinf! the 
emperor's life was safe; Lut that his officials, "the hell brood of 
bloody despotism," must be exterminated by fire and 
word. On 
the 14th of April an attempt was ma<le to shoot the emperor, 
while ,walkin
 in the neighl l or1lOod of the \Vintl'l' Palace. It was 
evident that the Nihilistic executive committee had hundreds of 
resolute men and abundant Illeans at its disposal; and it was also 
cvident that the government, by introducing none of the required 
reforms, was driving into active or pa
sive participation in the 
{'rimes of the Nihilist
 many who, under other circull1stance
, 
JIli
ht have proved good citL
cns. 1\[CI1 who disapproved of the 
atrocious deeds of the conspirator
, yet founù themselves in par- 
tial sympathy with thcir aims, were at last dri\'en into actÏ\'e par- 
ticipation in the crimes they aLhorred Lr the tyranny of the se- 
cret agents of th(' go'"ernment. It seemed to them as well to be 

ihilists us to Le punished for being so. 
But the emperor and his advisers were afraid to 11lake any con- 
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cession
, lest they might :strengthen the hands of tIle conspiracy, 
and cherish a revolution which would sweep all before it. 
e.. 
vere Ineasures seemed to thenl the only hope of safety; and ac.. 
cordingly, by a ukase of .A-\pril 17th, Gonrko, Loris 
Ielikoff, and 
Totleben were appointed provisional governor-generals, with dic. 
tatorial powers, in the govermncnts; of St. Peterslmrg, Charkoff, 
and Odcssa, respecth'cIy; and the alrcady existing govcrnor-gen- 
erals of 
Ioscow, I{ieff, and 'V arsa w were clothed with siInilar au- 
thority. This rneasure produced a 1110mentary lull; but the after- 
conseqnences were all the IDore disastrous. Incendiary fires, the 
work of the Nihilists, broke out in Irbil, Perm, U ralsk, Oren. 
burg, 
Ioscow, and Nishni-Novgorod, doing great damage, and 
causing m"erywhere a wide - spread feeling of uneasiness and a 
vivid SQnse of the reality anù determination of Nihilism. The 
object of this 1110\'0 on thc part of thc Nihilists seems to }UH'C 
been to spread distress, and consequent dissatisfaction, among 
the people at large, tho natural conseqnence of which would be 
to wcaken tbe go,'ernlnent and increase the nun1ber of the disaf- 
fected frOln whom to draw recruits for their ranks. 
On the 1st of December another attempt was made to murder 
tIle emperor, by blowing up tho train on which he was to enter 
l\Ioscow. Usually the en1peror's baggage-train preceded that in 
which he himself travelled; hut on this occasion the order 11a<1 
been reversed, and to this happy accident alone the emperor 
owed the preservation of his life. On the 17th of February, 
1880, an attempt was made to blow up the whole imperial fami- 
ly, while at dinner in the 'Yinter Palace, at St. Peterslmrg, and 
again an accident saved his ]ife. Dinner was half an hour late, 
on account of Prince Alexander of IIesse, \1Oho had just arrived 
in St. Petersburg. Detailed information of this plot had been in 
the hands of General Gourko, Gen(\ral Drentclen, :md those in 
charge of the palace, since November of 187ü, and yet nothing 
whatever had been done to prevent its execution. The incompe- 
tence and corruption revealed by the investigation were amazing. 
The emperor's spirit seemed broken, and he even talked of re- 
signing his uneasy position to his son and leaving the country, 
but was finally induced to abandon this design, remain in Russia, 
anù place the charge of the whole administration in the bands of 
one trusty and efficient servant. An imperial ukase of February 
24th abolished the post of governor-
eneral of St. Petersburg, 
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nnd ùecreeù that, for the preservation of onler in the capital, an 
executive cOl1lllli
sion should Le establi:shed, consisting of Loris 

Ielikoff, as chief, :l5sisted by members of his own appointment. 

lclikofI was invested with the prerogatives of a military com- 
m:l1lder in St. Petersburg and the surrounding district; political 
pl"l):,ecutions throughout the whole empire were placed unùcr his 
di1"l
ct cOl1trol, and all officials were slIl)orùinated to him, and th- 
..eded to render him all the assistance ill their power. Scarcely 
had he been clothed with office when an attempt was Inade on 
his life (\[arch 3d) by a baptized Jew nameù l\lludit.d.::i. Tllc 
attempt faile(I, and the would-Dc lllurdrrer ,\ as strangled; 1ut 
the f-pirit of :Kihilism wa.s well illustrated in his worùs: "If it is 
not I, it will 1e another; and if it is not the other, it will be a 
third. Count l\Idikoff will be llluniered by liS." .Almost simui- 
talleously with this attempt appeared another Nihilistic proclama- 
tion, aUìrming the government to be the greatest hinderance to 
the free develupment of the national life, and announcing that 
the Nihilists would not abandon the fight until 
'\.lexander II. 
surrendereù hi
 power into the hands of the people, and the 
foundation of a sucial reform was laitl by a con!;tituant national 
asgembly. 

Iuch wa
 expected of 
Ielikoff, and the greatest confidence 
wa:-; felt in both hi
 ability and inte
rity. lIe at once denied 
any intcntion of granting a constitution; but, recognizing- the 
fact that the wide-spread di!='afIection could 110t be repressed by 
force alone, proposed to introduce reforms of an administrative 
nature. The Press laws were revised; an inspection of the pris- 
ons \\ as undertaken, in consequence of which thirty per cent. of 
the" rebels" confined in thern were released, and the trials of the 
remainder considerably expedited; and some 2000 young InCll 
who had heen e
pe1Jed from goycrnlnent institutions were re-ad- 
mitted. Important changes were also luade in the orgnnization 
awl lJCrsonncl of the \'ariou
 departlllt'nt
 of the go\'ernment, 
with the result of largely increasing 
Iclikoff's 
p1:
re uf acti\-ity. 
'1\)I:,toi, the unpupular minister of public instruction, who secml',-l 
to regard the whole educational systeru as a police m
chine, f'uL- 
jectin
 both teachers ancI 
tndents to wanton tyrann)
, wa:-; dis. 
misseù, and hi
 place filled l,y Saburoff, the curator of the Dorpat 
lllli\'ersity. DrelltC'len, chief of t}J(' third dil'ision, was remo\'l'11; 
Lut the uLnu
iuu::; institution ibcJf ":,s still retained, on])" uudel' 
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another name, "department of imperial police," which was united 
with the orùinary police, and placed directly under 
lelikofrs 
control as n1Ïnister of the interior. .A lull ensued in the acti,'ity 
of the Nihilists, and a general hope was entertained that the con- 
ciliatory Ineasnres of the new dictator Inight defeat the desperato 
- schemes of the con
pirators; but this hope was doomed to dis- 
appointment. The effect of 
Ic1ikoff's Ineasures was scarcely 
perceptible out"ide of St. Petersburg. The complicated bureau- 
cratic system of administration in the Russian empire practically 
left unlimited power in each province in the hands of the govern- 
or of that province, and this power seems in many, if not most, 
cases to have been exercised in an arbitrary and unjustifiable way, 
so that thousands of innocent persons were still sent to Siberia 
on mere" administrati,'e order," thus supplying the Nihilists with 
plentiful cause of complaint. The directory and executive c:om- 
'Jnittee had before this time been forced to leave the country and 
c8tablish thC11l8elves, no one knows where-perhnps in Austria; 
Lut the activity of their agents had suffered no check. 
On the 13th of l\Iarch, 1881, as the emperor, attended by an 
armed escort, was dl'i'Ting through the streets of the capital, his 
carriage was wrecked by the explosion of a glass bomb fiJIeJ with 
dynalnite; and as the n10narch aligl1ted frorn the s11attered vehicle 
another bomb, exploding at his feet, completed the work of aSRas- 
sination. On the 14th his eldest son was proclaim cd eInperor, un- 
der the title of Alcxander III. The Nihilists forthwith addressed 
a proclmnation to the new emperor in jnstification of their deed, 
dcnying that there was any real government in Russia, or any- 
thing better than a "camarilla," \V hich had rcduccd the masses 
to " beggary and ruin ;" proposing a complete amnesty, to be fol- 
lowed by the election of a popular legislative assembly by uni- 
versal suffragc; and offcring to conform unconditionally to thc 
ùecision of snch an asscn1bly, and refrain" fron1 yiolent procced- 
ings against the governlllCnt" ,,'hicL it might sanction. The 
emperor was, furthermorc, threatencd with assassination in case 
the Nihilists conccrncd in the murder of .Alexander II. were put 
to death. For a time he sceU1S to have wavcreù between a C0111- 
parati'Tcly liberal and an ultra-repressive policy; but the advocates 
of se,"erity prevailcd. ß[clikoff was supersedcd by Ignatieff, and 
at once left, or was banisllctl from, the country. Hecourse was 
]laÙ tu the pulicy su IUlIg pursued Ly Nichulas, anù the enùeavor 
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of tJJC present admini:4ration is to oar out western idc"\s anù civ.. 
ilizatiun from the HtJ

iall empire. The emperor h:ls Lecome a 
priso}ler in remute palacc:-., 
urrounded Ly an arIJ1J
, and acce:ssiolc 
to no one. It is impossible not to believe, with the Nihilists, 
that the end of a1l this must be a terrible cOllvulsion, affecting al
 
nu

ia, 
md perhaps a second French ltevolntion, involving the 
w hole of Europe. That this result is feared by Bismarck is evi- 
ùent; mal the meeting" of the nu
sian and German emperors in 
Dantzic, in Septemher of 1881, anù the propose<l meeting- of 
Alc'i:llldcr III. and Francis Jo::>eph, seem tu indieate a renewal of 
the alliance of the three emperors for the purpose of eomLating 
Nihilism. Pressure has al:-;o been Lrought to Lear upon Switzer- 
Janel, and threats h:n.e been resorted to with a view to forcing 
that repuLlie to limit its objectionable hospitality; in consequence 
of which the authorities have prohibited a Nihilistic congress, 
an<l forLid<len Xihilistic demonstration:s. 
The policy of the new emperor in Central ..Asia seems likely, 
under the influence of internal danger, to be less aggressive than 
that of his predecessor. In 18iü a "punitory expedition," con- 
sisting of 20,000 men, with 15,000 camels, under General Laza- 
reff, was Rent out to chastise the 'Tckke-'Turcomans; but the real 
objecti, e of the e
pedition was 
Icrv, an important post, frOlH 
which Loth !\Iedjed, in Pl'r
ia, and Ilerat, in ..\fghallistan, arc 
readily ncce
sible. Lazarcff <lied on the march; and l1Ïs 
ucces- 
SOl', Lomal
in, was defeateù at Dengiltepe, on the 9th of Sep- 
tember. In the fullùwing year a new expedition was sent out 
un<ler Gcneral 
koLclefI, who succee<lcd in defeating the Tekke- 
Tnrcumans aUlI takin
 Geuktepe and -L\skaòat; and there tlle 
I
us:sial1s have halted for the present. .A quarrel regarding the 
ùistrict of Kulja almost involved Russia in 3 war with China, in 
the years 18
ü and 1880. The l
ussians had taken possession of 
this pro\"ince in 1871, on accuunt of the temporary inability of 
the Chine
e to contrul the inroads of the robber tribes resi<lin
 
o 
there. l)ut professed theJ1l
elves ready to restore it on repayment 
hy the Chin(;::>e government of the costs of occupation, and a guar- 
antee against farther predatory incursiuns. .A treaty to this ciIect 
was conchuled by the Chine
e arnba
sador, in St. Petersburg, in 
I RiO, after the Celestial 
o\'('rnnH'nt lIad slH'('('etled in subtlninO' 
< 
 
the re\ olt in 1\.3shgar; but thi-; treaty was rejected by the hOlne 
autlwrilies, al1l1 the 1IIlc()nditiullal re:-,titlltiûn llf the district dt.'" 
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luandcd. .At lengtl), in 1880, a new treaty, eonfirmed by bot}l 
parties, was concluded, by which the province was re
toreù to 
China, with the exception of a small district in the north-we
t, 
wlÜch was reserved for those of the inhabitants who might prefer 
to rClnain under Hus
ian rule. 
At a. time when the Jewish question is exciting so Inucb atten- 
tion everywhere, it will not do to pass on to other eountries with- 
out reeording the Jewish riots which broke out in I\:ieff and oth- 
er governu1Cnts in the spl'ing and summer of 1881, resulting ill 
bloodshed, and assuming such propor
ions that t1w interference of 
the military becaIue necessary. The Jews l'esidin
 in Russia num- 
ber about 2,000,000. They are eonfined by law to eertain lo- 
calities, and are e
pecially nUJl)erOl1
 in Poland and the Ukraine. 
"\Vithin the last thirty or forty years 400,000 have emigrated to 
TIoumallia, nUlllbers are constantly leaying Hussia for Germany, 
and a I110Vement is now on foot which promises a large cmigra- 
tion to the Iberian peninsula. 



 32. 


GREAT BRIT AIN AND IRELAND. 


THE Russian advance in Central Asia has long Leen a source of 
uneasiness to a large part of the English nation, from a belief that 
it 1l1ust ultimately endanger British rule in India, the Conservative 
leaùers in general regarding Unssia as England's natural cnemy. 
l)israeli did, indeed, state, in the IIollse of COllln10ns, in J\Iay of 
1876, in answer to an interpellation froIll Coehrane, that Russia 
had a great Inission in the East, and that Russian conquests in 
Asia furthered the cause of civilization, and should give the Eng- 
lish p
ople no occasion for uneasiness; but this state of lnind was 
n1ere]y temporary; and it is even doubtful whether it was a state 
of l11ind at al], for, in defence of the new title, Emprc
s of Illdia 
(India; Impentlri.r), which was conferred upon the (lueeu in Aprii 
of that year, he argued that, to avoid disaffection in thc Indian 
cmpire, in yiew of TIussia's near approach, it was necessary for 
the Hl'itish :-;o\'crcio'u to hear a title not. inferior to that of Ilus- 
" 
ßia's autucrat. This change of title was a seqnence to tlIe cxpen- 
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sirc journey tù InlIia unlI('rtal
(,1l Ly the Prince of \Yales in the 
winter of 1875-'70, with a view to c1azzlin
 the eyes of Indian 
potentates and peoples hy a vision of EnglanJ's power and bplen- 
1I0r. Hoth were parts vf a new and imposin
 scheme of impe- 
rial policy, which soon illyolred EI1
land in expensive and inglo 
rious "aI'S in Africa and Asia, and came Ileal' elubroiling her i1\ 
an affray with Hllssia for the protection uf the Turk, as 11m, been 
already narrated in a pre\'iolls section. 
It was characteri
tic of thi:-; new pulicy-more prone to Lrill- 
iant forci
n aggf(>ssion than tame domestic improvement-that 
Lord Lytton, the poetical 
overJ1or - general of 1 nlIia, should at- 
tempt to disl"('g-anl and conceal a serious famine, involving great 
loss of life, in a part uf the empire unJer his control, at the same 
time th
t he was contriving- tllC annexation of new territury. [11 
1877, by a tìcaty with the Prince of Heloochistan, Quetta, in the 
Bhulan pa

, on the road to !(anùahar and CaLul, was occupied by 
a British garrison. The .L\meer of Afghanistan, Shere Ali, who 
rcgarded :Deloochistan as a. triLutary pro\'ince, and saw in the 
n- 
nexation of the triLutary a preliminary to tllC conqnebt of the 
suzeràin, Ji;:,playeJ from this time forward a disposition to seek 
a l
ussian alliance. On the 22d of July, 1878, a nn
sian aInbas 
sador, G
neral Stl\lyetoff, appeared in Cabnl, with a 
uitc of sev- 
eral officers and a guard of Cossacks, while a larger escort re- 
mained in \\'aitin
 on the frontier; aIHI, on the 5th of 
eptember, 
l:clleral l\:aufmalln l'ecl'Íveù a return embassy from the ....\meer in 
Tashkent. This was a Lreach C)f the ulldl'rst:uJding by which a 
surt ûf neutral zune had Lcen estaLlished bctween the Engli
h 
awl Russian possessions in .Asia, and was afterward eXplaincd l)y 
the Czar's g-o\'ernllJent as part of their preparations for war at a 
moment when WaI' with England seemed imminent. .At the tiulO 
English inqniric!; at St. PetersLurg were answered with prevari.. 
catiuns and del1ials; and ,\ hen the fact of StolyetofI's mi::-sion 
\\ as at length admitteJ, it was explained as a lHere act of cour- 
tesy on General !(aufmaull's part, for wliÏch the ('cutral go\'erll- 
mcnt was 11ut rc:,pollsiLle. Simultaneou:-;ly with these intrig-ues 
in CaLlIl an expeditiun again
t 
Ierv was in preparation, whid!. 
if it had heen successful, would have enaòlcd Itllssia. to scile 
] f('r:1t, and contcnt} for the luastl'ry of Afglaanistan on equal term" 
with Bng-land. Lon} Lytton, who had ill tIll> prC\'iou
 year \'ain- 
J.y cndeavored to conclude R tr
lÌY of ofICIlce and defence with 
25 
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Shcre AJi, including the luaintenance of English agent
 at llerat\ 
lÜnltlahar, and CaLul, now scnt Sir Neville Chamherlain as am. 
ha
sador to CaLul, with an escort of about 1000 men. The com- 
mandant at the Inouth of the l\:hyber pass refused to permit this 
fOl'ee to enter Afghan territory until he hacl received farther iu- 
structions frOlll his Blaster. On the 2<1 of N o\'ernber an ultima- 
tum was sent to the .Ameer; and, as no answer was received by 
the 20th, the British troops were ordered to invade his territories. 
The time granted appears to have been immfficient. The (ln8\\,el', 
dated Noycmbcr 19th (which an __Afghan officer dclivered in I)ak- 
ka on the 30th), while offering to receive a temporary embassy, 
with a nloderatc escort, declineJ, for reasons apparently valiù, to 
receÎ\'e a permanent resident, or an army under the name of an 
escort; but the English were already on the road to Cabul. 
On the 13th of December, leaving his son, Yakoob I\:han, be- 
llÍnd him, as his representative, Shere Ali, attended by General 
Rosganoff-who had rernained in the .c\f
han capital after the 
departure of the Russian embassy, professedly dctained by tbe 
.L\meer against his will-fled to 
Iazarisherif, near Balkh. FruIn 
this place he sent four ambassadors to Tashkent, to entreat the 
assistance of the Czar; but nns
ian relations with England had 
undergone a change, and his request was refused. On the 21st 
of February, 1879, Shere Ali died; and a few days later Yakoob 
l\:han succeedeù in driving out or reducing to submission the 
various pretenders to the throne, and estaLlishing himself in 
Cabul as his fat1lCr's successor. On the 8th of 
Iay he appeared 
in tlH
 British head-quarters at Gundamak, between JeUalabad 
and Cabul; and on the 26th of the same 1l1onth a treaty was 
concluded by which the l{hyber anù l'ciwar passes, and the 
l
ishni vaHey remaine-d in the hands of the English, WIlO were 
to hand over the f\urplus revenue to Yakoob I{han. JelJalabad 
and l{andahar W(,l"l' rcstorC'd, an annual subsidy of æüo,ooo was 
guaranteed to the Amecr, and an English resident, with a suitaLle 
escort, was to be received in Cahul. In accordance with the terms 
of this treaty Sir Louis CaYa
nari, with an escort of ahout sC\;enty 
rnen,appearcù in the Afghan capital on the 24th of July, 1S7n, 
and t1lC English troops be
an to evacuate the Ameer's territory. 
The events of 1841 were l'cpe:Ü<,d almust in their details. Un 
tIIe 3d of Septemher a mutiny broke out in Cablll, and 1\faj o f 
Cavagllari \Vas 111aSSaercù, \\ ith his w llUlc escort. Anarchy pre' 
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vailed in all parts of the country, the ..Ameer's authority being 
now here respecte(L Ill' himself took refn
e in the - En
li
h 
camp, abllicate(l his faint semLlancc of power, and Wa.,; dCRpatch- 
ed to India, HIlIIel' gravc RURpicion of participation or connivance 
in the mas
acre. To avengc Cavagnari's lOnnIei' General Hc)l)('rt
 
entered CaLnl un the 13th of OcloLer, awl at once instituted a 
reign of terrur, hanging, it b saiù, twenty-five or thirty per
ons 
daily. Thc .Af
han chiefs now managed for a time to lay aside 
thl'ir privatc :mim()
ities; and a force of 30,000 J11en, unùer 
ra- 
homed "\ an and other leaders, ubliged l
oberts, who had but 7000 
men at hi;:, disposal, to evacuate Cabul and concentratc his forces 
in the fortified camp of Sherpnr, nine or ten 'Hiles :l\
a)'. On the 
2-Hh, huwever, he succeeded in scattering the cnemis furces and 
retaking Calml; and on the same day General Gough an'ircd 
with a re-enforcement of 2000 men. .L\n amnesty was at once 
pllLli:.-hed, from which only the lea<.lers of the U insurgents" wcrc 
cxcludeù; and those who did not submit seem to have been 
treated as rcl,cls against Jawfully con
titute(l authority. The 
que
tion now was to finù some chief who could maintain ]lÌmself 
upon the throne; that is, who was strong enough to hold the nu- 
UlCrous and unruly chieftains of the \'arious tribes in sOlne sort of 
suhjection, anù who would at the 
allle time preserre friend} y 
relatIOns with EnglanJ. The most promising candidate :seemed 
tl) be .Abùurrahman, a direct desccnùant of IJost 
lahorneJ, who 
had just returned from an enforced retirement in Russian dOlllin- 
ions, and with him n('
otiatjons were forthwith commenced. The 
Liberal government, which c'une into power in April of It380, 
decided to abandon the "scientific frontier" anJ retire within 
the former LOlinJarif's; but the task of getting out of the coun- 
try proved almo:st a
 difficult a
 that of getting in had been. At 
last, on the 22d of July, 
Iahonled Yan and a number of other 
chieftains h:l\ iug- acknowledged ALdurrahman as thcir soverei
n, 
the English authorities recognized him as ...\meer, and prepared 
to evacuate the country, without cmbarrassing- him and endan- 
g('rin
 his r()
itiC)n hy f()rcin
 him to conclude a formal tfl'aty 
of any description. Five days later, at I
lIshk-i-Xakhud, Ayoub 
Khan, of Herat, with a force of 12,000 men, utterly defeated 
(;('Jl('ral Burrow, with 
OOO, and forc('cl him to tak(\ refu
e in 
Kandahar, l('a\ in
 12-H) En
lisllll1en c1('acl (Ir \\ ouutleJ 011 the 
field., Lc
ides naLÏ\ c troLips. _\yuuu folIo\\ cù him np, and com. 
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Inenced the siege of I{andahar, but abandoned it again on tbo 
approach of General Roberts from the north. The latter, hand- 
ing over Calml to Abdurrahman, and cvacuatiilg the whole north- 
ern part of .Afghanistan, reached I\:andahar, after a brilliant In-arch, 
on the 31st of .August, 1880. On the following day he attacked 
Ayoub I(han at Sangiri, utterly scattered his forces, and sent him 
in wild tlight back to IIerat. Little by little the remaining posi- 
tions in Afghanistan were surrendered to the natives; and at last, 
abandoning I\:anùahar, the English troops retraced their steps 
across the Bholan pass, leaving the Afgl1ans to their own devices 
-that i
, during part of the year to gather their own or their 
neighbors' crops, and during the remainder to wage a semi-pred- 
atory warfa;'e. 'Vhen Ahdurra.hmall's troops desert to Ayoub, 
Ayoub is victorious; aud when Ayoub's troops desert to Abdur- 
rahman, the tables arc reversed; and one rules at IIerat and the 
other at Cabul, and still others elsewhere; and lnany neither rule 
nor are ruleù. :àlorc than $80,000,000-lnade a llurden on t1lC 
aJready embarrassed Indian cxchequer--had been thrown away, 
and 50,000 lives of friend and foe wasted, to re-establish anarchy 
in Afghanistan, and revive among the natives the bittcr hatred 
toward England which time was gradually wearing out. Hussia 
could not have wished for any greater success. 
Dritish South African policy cannot plead the excnse of dlC 
Russian spectre. The government aimed at the creation of a 
South African confederation. Of the European states in South- 
ern Africa, Cape Colony and Natal were directly under Uritish 
rule, while the Orange Free State and the Transvaal Uepublic 
were independent colonies. In addition to these four European 
states, there were se"eral lTIOre or less highly organized native 
ones, the chief of which was the Zulu kingdOln, to the north of 
Natal, consisting of a nmnber of petty tribef', united under the 
headship of Cetewayo. The new policy aimed at the formation 
ûf a confederation under British control, embracing aU the Euro- 
pean states, and the subjugation or gradual extinction of the lla- 
ti,'e lângdol11s. The Transvaal, the independence of which had 
becn recognized by England in 1852, comprised a vast stretch 
of country, thinly peopled by abont 40,000 Dutch nOel'S and 
] ,000,000 negroes. ThC' fornwJ', who bad emigrated from Cape 
Colony to c
èape from Driti
h 1'ule, were fanatical and intolerant 
Old Testament Christians. In aùdition to general Lad treatment 
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of tllC natives, under the HanlC of " apprenticeship," they 
ccm to 
Ita\ e practised a sort of 
la\"ery. Finally thcy becaznc in\"oh'cd 
in war with 5ecocoeni, chief of the )[antatis - who is said to 
Ila\"e received secret assistance frorn English sources-and their 
very exi
tence was seriou
ly threatened. Some of the dissatisfied 
Boers now :lpplied for annexation to Englanù, and Sir Theophilus 
Hhepstone wa:-; despatched to Pretoria, the capital of the Trans- 
nml, to open negotiations with that end in view. "British in- 
terests" wcre :11so thre,lÌened hy a proposed railroad connecting 
tIll' Transvaal with lJelap."oa nay, a Portuguese po:-:session. In 
spite of the protest of rre
iùent Burgers. (lnd the rÒlksraad, Of 
popular 3-.seml,ly, Shcpstone, on the gl'ound that these did not 
n'pre
ent the true 
entimcnt of the country, annexed the republic 
to England. Engli
h troop
 marched in; anù on the 1 
th of 
April, 1877, the English flag wa:-. hoisted in Pl'ctoria. It se
ms 
prubaLlc that the home government actualJy Lelien
tl that Bur- 

crs antI the Volksrawl did not represent the real wishes of the 
population. That opinion once adopted, repeated protests anù 
remonstrances faileù to find a hearing with either go\'ernment Of 
people. It may be that" Dritish interests" increased the g-eneral 
deafness; at least, in 1878, ðir 1\Iiehacl lIicks Deach, colonial 
ec- 
retary, eXplained the grounds of the anncxation to be the neces
i- 
ty of opening new markets for 1
ngli
h goods; and in the 
:lIn
 
lear, in order the better to control this new market, J )c1agoa I by 
was purchased froIH the Portuguese fOl e the snm of .töoo,oOO, 
:nul orders were i

ued for the con
trnction of a railrnad f..om 
that puint to the Transyaal. Lucia Ray, to the 
onth of lJela- 
goa, was also a desirable acquisition. This was in the hands of 
the Zulus; and, in orJer to gain possession of it, Sir Dartle Frere, 
who ]md been sent to South Africa as lord high commi
sioner, 
to carry out the confederation policy, deliberately picked a quar- 
rel with Cetewayo, although the latter hat! always slJOwn himself 
(li
po!'oed to maintain the most frienùly relations with his English 
IIl'i
hbors. Lord Chelmsford inraded the Zulu country with about 
10,000 men; but, in Lis contempt for. a sa\'age foc, he allowed 
]li1l1
clf to be completely outgeneralled. On<' column "a
 anni- 
hilated at handula, on the 

J of January, 1870; a 
econd, un- 
der Colnn(.l Pear::;on, was be
ieged in Ekowe; and a third, unùer 
CulùlH'1 \\r ood, was obli
l\d to retreat to Utret'ht, in the Trans- 
vaal. Inspired by Cetewayo\; succes
, the Ha
uto
 abo rose, un. 
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del' their chief 
Iorosi, anù dcstroycù an Eng1i:;h provision train 
at Lüneburg, in the 1\ans\-aa1, on the 12th of l\larch. The dan- 

cr to the white settlers in Natal was imminent. Troops were 
despatched with nIl speed frOln England, India, and 1\lauritius; 
while the Irish Press was jubilant o,.cr the news of English dis- 
aster. In the lIouse of Lords the l\larquis of Lansdownc mon
d 
a vote of censure against the government on account of ib policy 
in South .Africa. In his answer to this motion, which was de- 
feated by a vote of 156 to 61, Lord Beaconsfield admitted that 
Sir Bartle Frere llad overstepped his powers, but insisted, nc\'er- 
the1ess, that he was the right Ulan for the place. Lord Chel ms- 
ford, also, was at first retained in his position as commander-in- 
chief; but before long Sir Garnpt 'V olseley was sent out as civil 
and Dlilitary governor in Natal and the Transvaal, and lord high 
commissioner for the direction of English relations with the na- 
tives, thus superseding Lord Chelmsford, and 1imiting Sir Bartle 
Frere's sphel'e of activity to the Cape Colony. .l\s soon as re-en- 
forcements reached 11Ìm Chelmsford had again assumcd the of- 
fensive, and succeeded in relieving Colonel Pearson. \Y olscley's 
arrival redoubled his activity; and on the 4th of July, at Ulnndi, 
he completely defeated Cetewayo's army. The brave cllief's fol- 
lowers deserted him; and on the 28th of -L
ug-nRt, after a sixtepn 
days' chase, he himself was captured. l\Iol'osi and Secocoeni 'were 
subdued shortly after-the former falling in hattIe, and the latter 
being taken prisoner; and so, after costing Æ4,500,000-no part 
ûf which the colonists would consent to pay-the Zulu war, 
which had acquired a sort of an international character by the 
death of Prince Napoleon (June 1st, 1879), while engaged in a 
reconnoissance, was at an end. 
Rut this did not tern1Ïnate English troubles in South Africa. 
The Boers still continued to protest against annexation, and, at 
a meeting IlCld on the 10th of December, 1879, deterlnined not 
to snbmit to English rule. I\:t'üger was chosen president, and a 
fruitless conference was held with Sir Garnet 'V olsc1ey. Glaù- 
stone's accession to power did not alter the situation, and a me- 
morial presented by IÜ'üger and Joubert, asking for the restora- 
tion of their independence, met with a refusal. Toward the end 
of the year 1880, taking advantage of a new rising of the na
ntos 
and other tribes, the Doers resolved to assert their indepcnùence 
by force of arms. Fire thou
and men were soon cülIecteJ; J oulJCl't 
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was chosen COlUlll:lIlJt'r-in-chicf, awl Krii
('r J)}'l'siclent of the 1"(" 
publie-atHl hostilities began. 
e\'eral successes wcre won, anti, 
to the surprise of the whole English nation, the Boers provcd 
thcIllseh cs cxccllent fighters; but it wa
, of course, manifest that, 
howcver brave thry might be, a mere handful of farm('rg could 
not Dlaintain a successful 5truggle against the inexhaustible rc- 
sources of the British cmpire. The justice of their cause wa:i 
universally acknowledged, cven in England; but, inasmuch as 
" civiJized " policy forbids all retraction in dcalings with weak or 
smni-civiIized states, it was a!'sumed on cvery !'ide that the war 
would be pro
ecuted atHi the Boers subdued. Gladstone's go,'- 
ernment, howevcr, convinced at last by their stubborn resistance 
of the injustice and bad policy' of the annexation, granted their 
demands, and restoreù thcir independence-so far, at lew.;,t, as the 
aclministrativn I)f their internal affairs was concerned. TIy tllC 
terms vf the treaty England reserved a nominal suzerainty, tho 
manag-ement of the foreign relations of the republic, and the 
right of interference for the protection of the natives; while the 
Boer8 concedeù the principle of ..('Jig-ions tolcration, and abolishl.(l 
slavcry. It was the more difficult for England to make 
uch 
concessions becan
e Sir (}eorgc Colley, the commalHler of the 
British forc('s, had just been defeated and slain in a rash attack 
011 
lajnba Hill, undertaken to redeml1 his reputation from the 
di!'og-racc of previous defeat at the hand:i of undisciplined irr(\g'n- 
l:irs. In conclusion, it shouhl be adtled that, rwtwith<;tanding 
England's vast outlay of men awl monry, the plan of about h 
AJrican confederation proved an uttcr failure, Cape Colony re- 
fusing it
 com,ent to such a scheme. 
This great activity in foreign affairs-a reaction ngain
t the 
unenterprising foreign policy of the' Liberal administration, which 
had been overthrown in 1874- wa:; balanced by inaction in 
(lomestic Inatters; and had it not heen fvr the Irish agitation, 
we should ha,.c aLsoh 1 te]y nothing to record in the home field. 
The Irish people, without manufadnres and without commerc(\, 
are wholly <.1rpl'lJdl'nt upon :1gri('uJtnre. The land is in the hands 
of cvmparati,'cly few hol(l('r
, antI tho
(', tl) all intl'lltë and pur- 
pose
, fùr('igner
, of alien rl'li
ion, who are a bUl"llpn on the land, 
brin
ing little money ilJ and taking- much out. 'rbe prevailing- 
EII
Jish sentiment rcgards the Iri
h as inc;tpaLJc of managing 
their own afIair
, so that not only is the Irish secretary invariably 
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an Englishman-and frequently ofIrnsivcIy so-and not onl)' i
 
Irish Il.
is1at ion framed !tv ]
lIo'lish ll':.!islaturs, \\ ithout Illueh ref- 

1 
 
 
 
erellce to Irish wishes or comprehension of Irish peculiarities, 
Imt. the landlords, as a rule, feel themsclyes at liberty to interfere 
with and reguhlte the 
1ff(lÏrs of their tenants in the rnost minute 
and personal ùetails. 
Ioreo\'el', until the summer of 1881, the 
la ws left in the hanùs of the lanùIorùs practically absolute power 
with reference to rents and evictions. A law limiting this power 
was passed in 1870, as a result of the Fenian agitation, but proved 
ineffectual, inasmuch as the tenants were allowed to contract 
thCluselves out of its operation, ;lnd landlords were alwaJ 7 s able 
to find tenants willing to do so. Agitation was recommenced; 
the cry of home rule was raised once more; awl in 1876 a policy 
of more or less systClnatic obstruction was begun by some of he 
Irish members in the IIouse of Commons, under the lead prinei- 
rally of Parnell. This obstruction eonsisted in long and incle- 
vant speeehes, with repeated Inotions to amend or adjourn, and 
was intended, by perpetually obstructing the business of the im- 
perial parliament, to induce the English to giye Ireland a parlia- 
nlerlt of its own. The bad harvests of 1879 and 1880 increased 
the distress. Eefore the Consen'ative ministry went out of office 
agrarian outrages had already commenced, and the collection of 
rents was e\'erywhere fast becoming an impossiLility. The elC'c- 
tions for a new parliament, which began on the 30th of 
Iarch, 
1880, and resulted in the return of three hundred and forty-two 
Liberals, two hundred and forty Conservative
, and sixty-three 
Home - rulers, forced Eeaconsfield (Benjamin Disrac1i, created 
Viscount of IIughenden and Earl of Eeaconsfield, August 12th, 
1876), to Jay down llÍs office, and compelled the queen, nlllCh 
against her personal wishes, to intrust 1\11'. Gladstone with the 
formation of a new cabinet. A bill was at once brought forward 
appropriating ITlOney for the relief of n1Ínor tenants evicted for 
non-payment of rent. Notwithstanding- the combined opposition 
of the Conservatives and Jlonle-ru1cr
, this measure passed the 
Ilouse by a n1ajority of sixty-six, but was thrown out in the 
IIouse of Lords by a vote of two hundred and eighty-two to 
fifty-one (August 4th); and nothing more was attempted during 
that session. Among the chief opponents of the bill in the Up 
per IIouse was the 
larqnis of Lansdowne, a great Irish land- 
holder, who laid down the position of under-secretary of state for 
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India to oppose what he regarded as the socialistic and re\"olu 4 
tion:lry c1laractc1' of the bill. 
In Ireland th
 cxcitement was on the incrca
c. The Land 
Le
l
ue h
J been formeù, and had found numerous adherents ev- 
cr}whC're, but c!'pecially in thc western countics. The non-politi- 
cal dcmands of its more IllUàClé\tc mem bcr:, were fair rent, fixity 
of tenure, and free sale-the so-called" three F's." 'Tiolen
 me:t5- 
ures were resorted to, and 
till n10re violcnt language indulged in. 
Parnell went to .America, to solicit assistance from Irish-Ameri- 
cans. 
 0 rent wa3 paid, landlords were shot, evictions were re- 

i
ted. i>arliament reasseInbled on the 6th of January, 1881, and 
Parnell's followers at once commenced a policy of the most fac- 
tious obstruction. TI,lC debate on the addrcss occupied the un- 
precedented time of eight days. Then the 1uinistry brought for- 
ward a coercion bill suspending the haúeas corpus act in Irc1anù, 
alld bestowing on the lord-licutenant cxtraordinary powers for 
the suppression of the disturbances. The obstruction in pat'lia- 
nlCnt became only the more ob
tinate; until at la!'t it was e\'iJent 
that the IIouse of Commons, like other IC'gislative bodies-ex- 
c('ptin
 the IIungarian and Swedish parliaments - n1ust adupt 
smne form of the clôture, or " previous f}uestion." The crisis was 
reached on the ulorning of \YednC'sùay, February 2d - after the 
I10use had been in uninterrupted session since the c\'ening of the 
prcdous 
lonùay-by the arbitrary exercise of the Speaker's pre- 
rogati\'e, for the purpose of closing the debate; whereupon the 
Home-rulers left the IIouse in a body. On the following day a 
rule was adopted by which, at the motion of thc mini5try, a meas- 
ure may l)e declared" urgent" by a ,"ote of three to one in a hou
e 
of three hundred; and so soon as urgency has been declared the 
RpeakC'r is obliged to put the l{l1Cstion without adjournment 01' 
debate. The coercion bill was pas
ed, as well as an arms bill, for- 
bidding' the possession of arms in certain districts; and finally the 
land bill was brought forward. This bill, which in sub
tance 
granted the "three F'::;" deInanded by the agitators, dro,"e the 
])llke of Argyll out of the cabinet, and frighteneù, if it did not 
alienate, the whole bOlly of \Yhigs, or COllscl'\'ath'e, land-holtling 
I-Jiherals. It ga\'e the tenant ab
olute fixity of tenure as long- as 
he paid a U fair rent ;" and in ca:,e of di....agreemcnt between land- 
lord and tenant, t hat is to be determined flH" a period of fifteC'n 
years by the decisiun of a court, at the end of which time a r
 
25* 
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adjustment may be made. In case of eviction for any cause tbc 
tenant is entitled to compensation for Ilis impI'o\Tcments-such 
cOlnpensation to be paid by the landlord, or obtained by free sale 
to the highest bidder; and no tenant paying less than $750 a 
year is allowed to contract himself out of tbe operation of the act. 
In addition to this a land commission was to be created, armed 
with power to advance 1110ney to tenants for the purchase of their 
farms, or the l'eclmnation of waste lands, or for tbe purpose of as- 
sisting would-be Clnigrants. The bill, although opposed by the 
Parnellites, or extreme lllel11bcrs of the Ilome-l'ule part.y, because 
it did not abolish landlords altogether, and by the Consernüires 
hecanse it depriv"ed the landlords of too many of their rights, 
passed the IIouse on the 29th of July by a vote of 220 to 14, 
most of its opponents refraining from voting. In the Lords, 
where Lord Salisbury had become the leader of the Opposition 
by the death of Lord Beaconsfield, on the 1 üth of April, it met 
with serious opposition, and was finally return('d to the IIouse 
(Angust 9th) loaded down with amendments radically altering its 
character. There was for a time considerable fear entertained of 
a collision between the two Ilouses, resulting in a dissolution, but 
this result was happily a\"oided. The Lords withdrew their oppo- 
sition, and the land bill, with its lnain features unchanged, re- 
cei\"ed the royal sanction and became law on the 22d of .August. 
At first tllC Land-leaguers seetl1ed inclined to gire the new meas- 
ure a trial, but their tactics soon changeò, and a policy of obstruc- 
tion began. IIitherto a mild use had been maùe of the extraor- 
dinary powers conferred upon the government by the coercion 
act, but in October a change of policy was resohTed upon. The 
go\yernment began to arrest all persons regarded as dangerous. 
Parnell ]1Ímself was lodged in I\:ilmainhmn Jail, in Ðuùlin, on the 
13th of October. At the instigation of the lrish-.A.lnericans, to 
whOln the Leaguers were indeùted for so large a portion of thcir 
funds, the chiefs of tbe League answered tllis action of the Eng- 
lish government by the publication of a "no rent" manifesto. 
This led to the prohibition of the Lanù League as a seditious or- 
ganization, and also forced the Roman Catholic llierarchy to pro- 
nounce against it. TJle ultilnate effect of the land law it is as yet 
impossible to predict, but the present condition of the Irish queS' 
tion is eminently unsatisfactory. 
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ArSTRO-I1l"KGARY. 


TilE annexation to Austro-Ilungary of Bosnia and IIerzego- 
vina, in accordance with the pro\'i!o'ions of the Berlin treaty, h:u; 
already been narrate'cI. ...\ dif'pute itt once arose as to which of 
the two hah"cs of thr flual empire should rect'ive the newly-ac- 
lplÏrcJ province
; anù it wa:o; :-.ettled that, like .Ab:ace a lit I 1.,01'- 
raint', in the German empire, they t'houlù be imperial land8, be- 
long-ing neither to Austria nor Ilungary, but go,"erned directly 
by the common imperial government. The 8undsliak of Xo\'i- 
Dazar was not occupied in 1878; the resistance met with in the 
other parts of the annexcd region, and the necessity of economy, 
inducing Andrassy to confine the occupation as much as pos
i- 
LIe; hut in 1879, a con,'ention having- been at last concluJed 
with tlw Porte, ...\ llstrian troops took possession of that district 
also, thus building a wall of divi
ion bet\\ een Sel'\'ia and !\Iontc- 
negro, and giving Austria the cOlll1nand of the road tl) the ..lFgeau 
Sea. The attitude of the ùiffcrcnt parts of the empire, ,\ ith re- 
gard to the whole Eastern question, h.u1 ol)lip:eJ the p,'cmier, 
with the support of the Au
trian :1IHl Ilungariall ministerr.;, to 
take the law into his own hand:i. lIe hac1 found it expedicnt to 
a(.t tirst, and ask the wills of the popular representatives after- 
warù, This course cxcitell mnch di

atisfaction, cr.;pecially among 
the Constitutional party in Cisleithania. The hud
ct laid before 
the .Austrian anJ lIuncrarian del<' 4r ations in Pestla , in No,'cmber 
- n 
of 1878, was sevC'rcly attackcd in the budget commi,
ion of the 
former Ly the Constitutional party, UlHler the lead of I[c'rbst, 
who was hostile to Anùrass.r and aimed at his o\'crthrow. The 
lattC'r finally obtained a ,ote of indemnity for the 11,000,000 
gulden by which the original appropriation of 60,000,000 gulJen 
had alrcady been exceeded as well as an adJitional 33,000,000 
gulden to cover the e
penses of thc occupation for the) ear 18'iü, 
Lut not until the whole Inatter had becn rcferred to the Rt.iclts.. 
rat/I, (Austria) and the lÚicltsloy (II lIngar}), with the ohject of 
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subjecting his policy to a Inore searchin
 and public criticism, 
and thus exerting a Inore cffieient check upon his actions. It was 
plain that, although they consented to accept an accomplished 
fact, the Constitutiunal or German party were not satisfied with 
Andrassy's policy in the Inatter of the annexation; and it is also 
plain that, if he had confined })imself to strictly constitutional 
measures, Bosnia and IIerzegovina could not have been annexed, 
nor the Berlin treaty concluded. The annexation, and indeed 
the Berlin treaty in general, cost Austria the friendship of Rus- 
sia, but pl'oportionally strengthened her alliance with Germany. 
It was evidently Bismarck's poJicy to push Austria forward on 
the road to Constantinople, thus checkmating Russian ambition 
in that direction, and at the san1e time definitively excluding Aus- 
tria from all participation in German affairs; and Austria had 
accepted the part assigned her. Tho threatening attitude of Rm;- 
sia led to the formation of a still closer alliance between the 
two middle powers in the Stunmer of 1879, and in the autumn of 
1881 Italy al
o entered into the alliance. Bnt before this time 
(October 8th, 187Q) Andrassy l}ad laid down his office and been 
succeeded by Baron yon llaymerle. The reasons for this change 
are not clear, but at least it has led to no change in the Austro.. 
Ilungarian foreign policy. The death of IIaymerle (October 10th, 
1881), and the appointment in ]1Ís place of Count l{alnoky, for- 
merly n1Ïnister at St. Petersburg, will in all probability be ('qual- 
ly inappreciable in its effect on the foreign policy of the IIaps- 
hurg empire. The annexation of Bosnia and Ilerzegovina were 
not without effect on the internal affairs of the Austrian balf of 
the dual empire. The dissatisfaction of the German liberal Con- 
stitutional party with the policy of the go"ernment led to the 
resignation of Prince .Aùolf Anersperg on the 15th of February, 
1879. As the elections for a new Reic/tsrath were near at hand, 
no permanent successor was appointed; but Strelnayr, Ininister 
of in:;truction and worship, was intrnsted with a provisional presi- 
dency. The new eleetions, in 
Iay, resulted in a defeat of the 
Liberals by the COl1servatives, assisted by tbe party of historical 
rights (Federalists), i. e., those who ailned at preserving the indi- 
viduality of the various countries cOInprised in the western half 
of the empire, and perhaps transformin
 the existing dualism into 
a triple or quadrnple confederation. From one point of view the 
result of the l\Iay election
 (190 Conservatives and 1 GO Liberal:.;) 
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may he f]
seribed as a ,'ictory of the Slavic 0\"('1' the G
rman clc- 
lllent, and as 
uch it was followed by the return of the old Czechs 
to the Ri ichsrath, frOlTI which they had seceded in 1877. .A new 
cabinet was formed in l\Ugust, with Count Taaffe, formerly stadt- 
holùer of the ultramontane province of Tyrol, as minister-presi- 
dent, but yon Strema)""r and \"on IIurst, menlbers of Auersperg's 
cabinet, were allowed to retain their portfolios. In spite of this 
concession of two scats in the cabinet, the Libcrals of an shades 
r('
oh'eù to unite in opposition to Taaffe's go\"crnlnent, and a com- 
mon programme was adopted, dCluanding, among other things, 
incrc:l!;ed economy and a diminution of the military buògct. ...\n- 
other fornl of opposition di
p1ayed itself in the Conservative U ppet. 
lIol1se, where t;ehmerling, with the two 1\ uerspergs and Cardinal 
l{utschker, Archbiðhop of Vienna, formed a U Constitutional par- 
ty," in opposition to the demand:; of the Czeehð. The opposition 
of the ConscrvatÍ\'e majority of the Lords was, therefore, wholly 
concerned with the federalistie tendencies of the new n1Ïnistry, 
while the Liberal n1Ïnority among the COlllluons opposed its con- 
servati,'e as well as its federal tendencies. The address adopt- 
ed by the majority in the Lowcr IIouse, advocating de('entraliza- 
tion and increase of the powers of the separate provincial parlia- 
ments, recognized the constitution merely as an existing fact, and 
not as an inherent necessity; that of the IIouse of Lords was 
conceived in 
 diamctrically opposite Rpirit. 
The nlost important bill laid before the new Rcic/tsrath was 
tnat fixillg the strength of the army (800,000 in war and 
55,OUO 
in peace) for the next ten years, thus removing the whole Blatter 
beyond the sphcre of parliamentary control. ,As this in,'oh'ed a 
ch:mgc of the constitution, a two-thirds vote was neces
ary tù its 
pa
:--age. So long. ac; the Liberals united in opposing the measure 
it was impossible to obtain the requisite majority. FinalJy, how- 
c\'er, more than forty Libel'als yielded to the pressure brought to 
bear npon them hy the go\'crmnent, and on the 
Oth of Dccelll- 
her the bill passed the lIons(' by a vote of 223 to 105. This 
rnrasnre, altholl
h from a civil and political point of vicw un- 
doubtedly ùangcrou" on account of the power it put in the hands 
of the 
overnlllent, was of gTeat value frnlll a militarv stallll- 
point, by rcmovin
 the army' for a det1nite timc beyoud "the pos- 
sibility of popular interferencc. In govcrument circles the main- 
tenance of a powerful armamC'nt was consiùercd ncccssary, in 
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order tllat Austro-Ilungary n1ight Inaintain its position amcng 
the European powers; but on economic grounds a reduction of 
the military e'\:penditure was earnestly to be desired, for each year 
the bud
et contains a deficit, and the empire itself is virtually 
'bankrupt. 
April 19th, 1880, an order was issued by the ministers of the 
interior and of justice requiring imperial officials in Bohemia and 
)Ioravia to make use, in ail official dealings, of the language of 
the parties concerned. This involved the dismissal of a number 
of Gern1an officials who could not speak the Czechish tongue, and 
was the signal, where,'er the Slavs were at all numerous, for an 
:ltt:1ck on the German language. In Bohemia feeling ran so high 
t11at the attacks were not confined to the language alone, and a 
nUlllbm' of outrages were c01umitted against persons, especiaJly in 
Prague. IIolne rule, or the erection of the "Bohemian crown- 
lands" into a separate ]ángdom, united with _Austria by a mere 
personal union, was the substance of the Czechish demands. All 
this led to a ministerial crisis; Stremayr, IIorst, and two other 
Ininisters resigned, and their places were filled by n10re pro- 
nounced or 1110re pliant adherents of the federal policy. This 
c1umge {\xcited considerable apprehension in IIungary, the 
Iag- 
yars dreading the effects of Slavic ascendency in Cisleithania on 
the Slavs in the eastern half of the empire. For the maintenance 
of tho.ir own position tIle 
Iagyars had sought t<:> limit Sla,'ic 
power in IIungary by every n1eans in their power, without over- 
scrupulousness as to tIle character of the measures adopted, pro
 
vided only the desired end was obtained. This had led them to 
postpone a final settlcment with Croatia, which bore a relation to 
IIungary similar to that of the latter to ___\llstria, and to delay the 
incOl'poration with that kingdom of the portion of tho olJ milita- 
ry ft'onticr that should of fight have fallen to its share. By this 
Ineans the nmnber of Croatian representatives in the Reicltsf((!! 
was decreased, and Slavic influence proportionally diminish.;ù. 
These and other 111eaSUres, by which the )lagyars sought to keep 
tho power out of the hands of the Slavs, mi
ht Le interfered with 
in case the latter gained tho upper-hand in Cisleithania. Toward 
the Germans, also, and tho German language, the 
Iagyars dis- 
played 3 hostility in no respect infct'ior to that of the Czcchs. 
Not content with driving out all German oflicials of e,"ory de- 
scription, they e,'on went so far as to close tho German thCk1tl.c i r} 
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I)esth, and took into considcration the advisability of prohibiting 
German religious sl'l"\'ices among the Raxons of Tl'an
ylnlllia. 
The finances of the C'abtern half of the empire are, if possible, 
in a worse conùition than those of the western. IIungarian finan- 
cial policy i
 noturiously bad. The lallJ is rich, but each ycar 
the budget displays a ùcficit. Little or no nlone)", }wwever, is 
laiù out on necessary improvements-as witness the destruction 
of Szegedin, in 1879, by an inundation of the Theiss, owing to 
defective mHl neglected dams-all is squandered on the llonved 
army. The agricultural system is antiquated. The administra- 
tÏ\'c sr
tC1n is so bad, and the rule of the 
Iag'yars so intolerable, 
that. large numbers of Sla\'s and Germans have left and are leav- 
ing- the country, many of the fOI'mer emigrating to Bulgaria. 
The relations of IIllngary to .Austria during the period under 
consideration are also deserving of notice. The settlement con- 
cJuded by Deust in 18G7 expired in the }"l'ar 1877. That settle- 
ment had been peculiarly favorable to !lung-ar}', allJ tbe 
Iagyars 
attempted to secUl'e eql1a]ly favorable conditions in the new treaty. 
The point of greatest difficulty was the bank question. Although 
the majority of the stock was held in ...\ustria, the IInngarian gov- 
ernment insisted npon an equal share in the administration. In 
case this were not conceded they threatened to establish a sepa- 
rate IIungarian bank, and to regulate theil. tariff without any ref- 
erence to that of .Austria. They alsu refused to as
ume any part 
of the debt of 80,000,000 gulùen due the bank from the govcrn- 
Jnent. The negotiations were protracted into the middle of the 
following year before a settlement could be reached. It was 
finally arrangeù that the prcsident of the _\ustro-IIungarian bank 
should be appointed by the emperor on the nomination of the 
central cahinet, one vice-president 011 the nomination of the Aus- 
trian minibter of finance, and one on that of the IInng-arian ; ci
ht 
directors were to be elected hy the share-holder;:) of their own free 
choice-two on the nomination of the .\ustl'ian go,'ernment, and 
two on that of tIle IIungarian. The' IIungal'ian government also 
consented to a

ume an ultimate responsibility for thirty per cent. 
of the government debt to the bank. In the matter of the tariff 
it was agreed tu le\'y a high tax on coffee and petroleum in the in- 
terest of IIungarr, where thu;::,e articlcs do not find much 
ale, and 
to rut high dutil's un manufacturcd goods for the benefit of Au;::,- 
trian man ufacturc:,. 
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In the matter of religious liberty but slight progress was maùe 
between the Jcars 187ü ancl1881. In spite of loud protests frorn 
the Homan Catholic bi
hops, supported by the greater part of tbe 
inhabitants, pern1Íssion was granted to a few Protestant congre- 
gations in ultramontane Tyrol to hold pn blic religious services, 
and in the year 1877 the Old Catholics at last received official 
recognition frorll the state. But in general, although before the 
elections of 1879 the Lower lIousc of the Reic/tsrath was in favor 
of fuH religious freedom, all attempts in that direction were frus- 
trated by the Upper Iiouse, and still more by tIle emperor him- 
:;;elf. By their union with the Federalists in 1879 the Clericals 
hoped to restore the schools to the chlll"ch, and otherwise increase 
the power of the ecclesiastics; but as Count Taaffe's n1Ínistry 
proved 11101"e concerned for federal than for clerical interests, 
twenty-seven nlembers of the clerical party seceded from the 
ministerial ranks in N ovell1ber of 1881. By this action, which 
gives them the balance of power in the Lower Il0use, they hope 
to force the government to concede what they demand. 
In conclusion, it may not be amiss to lTIention two Inînisterial 
utterances which throw considerable light on certain peculiarities 
of Austrian admini::;tratiol1. The first is froB1 Giskra, who was 
called as a witness (J nnnary, 1875), in a suit for peculation, 
against Ofenheim, fornlerly director of the Lemberg-Czernowitz 
railroad. Giskra unblushingly averred in full court that in Aus- 
tria everyone takes trinkgeld, from servants and waiters up to 
the highest officials of the government, and instanced his own 
acceptance in this way on one occasion of 100,000 florins, with 
the full knowledge and perrnission of the emperor. The other 
is a statement made by Prince Adolf Auersperg, while minister- 
president, with reference to the passage of the protective tariff in 
1878; a measure which was carried through the Reiclus}'atlt only 
by the assistance of the Poles, a part of the Liberals opposing it: 
"The official Press does not cost a penny, but the opposition 
Press-that takes 1Iush-nloney. ,V c only needed a few votes i:l 
the Lower IIouse, but it cost a great deal." 
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ITALY. 


Is Italy the year 1876 was marked by the acoession to power 
of the Progressists (Liberals) after sixteen years of 
Ioderate 
(Conservati,'e) ruJe. l\1inghetti's n1Ïnistry had for some time 
heen losing ground. Their weak policy in the matter of ecclesi- 
astical di
regaf(l of civil Jaw, relative to the appointment and in- 
stalment of bi::;hops, pastors, and other religious functionaries, and 
their apparent inability to put an end to brigandage in Sicily, had 
Jal'gdy redu('e<l the nnmber of their snpporters before the close 
of 1875. But it \\ as not until the next year that they \\"ere 
oL1igeJ to resign, and the question which ultimately brought 
about their downfall was the lllanner of raising the hated grist 
tax. 
Iinghetti's successor in office was Depretis, the leader of 
one section of the Progl'(\ssists. This change of minist(\rs in- 
volved a dissolution and new elections. These resulted in an o"cr- 
whelming victory for the rrogressists. In the ncw parliament, 
wl.ich met on the 20th of 
o'.ember, over 400 out of the total 
numhC'I' of 508 
eats were occupied by members of the various 
sections of the Left. In Jannary of 1877 the :mtipapal policy 
of the new ministry manifested itself in the introduction of n 
bill, <lirected chiefly against the higher clerp:y, to punish religions 
functionaries for inciting disobeélience to the laws of the state by 
speech or writing. Although this bill was tIlrown out by the 
Senate, yet the evident determination of the government to ex- 
tort from all ecclesiastics strict obedience to the civil authori- 
ties had a beneficial effect, nnd about thirty of the l,ishops sub- 
mittcd to the rc q uirements of the Jaw, and received the )('0":11 
b 
cxC'C]uatnr at the hand
 of the Italian government. 
The following- year openc,l with the death of Y"ictor Emm:mnel 
(January nth), first king of Italy, and the accession to the thron(" 
of hi
 eldest son as King Humbert I. rarliament was re-openrJ 
on the 7th of )[arch, and before the c1o
e of that month l)l'lwetis 
had ceased to be prime - minister, and Cairoli, Jeader of the e\.- 
trellle Left, wa
 directing thc affair
 of the nation. But no min- 
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istry can achieve a rcasonable dcgl'ce uf permanence 
o lon
 as 
the majority is divided into a number of sections undcr various 
chiefs (Dcprctis, Nicotera, Crispi, Cairoli), each greedy of power, 
and accordingly Cairoli in his turn. soon made place for Dcpretis, 
and Depretis for Cairoli, and Cairoli again for Depretis. I)uring 
Cairoli's first nlinistry occurrcd an attempt on the life of IGng 
IIunlbert. The Inte'rnationale Lad appcared in Italy, republican 
unions had been formed, and Barsanti clubs abounded. (Barsanti 
was a corporal who had bcen executed by Inartial law for the 
,nurder of his lieutenant, and forthwith exalted into a socialist 
hero.) The king undertook a journey through the - principal 
cities of his dominion. In Bologna, Pisa, and Florence placards 
appeared on the walls containing such sentiments as "Death to 
the king I" "])own with the 1110narchy!" and letters were re- 
ceived announcing an intended attempt at assaf'sination. On the 
17th of Novenlber he made his entrance into Naples in a carriage, 
tI1C otller occnpants of which were the queen, the Prince of Na- 
ples, and Cairoli. A cook nmned Giovanni Passanante, pressing- 
through tlw crowd, sprung on to the step of the carriage and at- 
tcmptcd to stab the king with a large knife. The first blow wa
 
parried by IImubert himsclf, the second wounded Cairo1i, who 
had thrown himself between the monarch and his assassin. In 
Florence and Pisa 111Cluber8 of the Internationale threw bombs 
among the crowd which gathered to celebrate the king's escape 
frOln death, and a number of persons were killed or wounded. 
These outrages aroused the 10
falty and indignation of the whole 
nation. Cairoli was forced to take active measures against the 
In tC'rnationale, and especially to suppress the Barsanti clubs, and 
the support of public opinion rendered his measures effectÏ\'e. 
Passanante himself was condmnned to death, but the king com- 
muted Lis sentcnce to imprisonment for life. 
In 1879 a bill pa
scd the Chamber making civil Inarriage an 
obligatory prercquisite to the performance of the religious cerc- 
mony. Civil nlarriage had long becn compulsory, but as tbe Jaw 
did not require the civil to precede the religious contract, many 
had contented then1selves with the latter alone, until it was esti- 
mated tllat the number of marriages of this description, invalid 
in the e)'cs of the law, must reach about 120,000. The Pope and 
]Jis bishops \Tigorously opposed the new law, as was tu have bcen 
expected, protesting against it as an encroachment by the State 
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on territory rig-htfully beloll
in
 to tIt(' Church. .An c
teJlsion 
of the 8ufIra
e IJad been promised Ly the l)ro
ressist
 ever Rince 
their acce&ion to power, but the first bill with that end in view 
was not introduced until IB7ü, anù, after passing the IIouse, was 
thrown out hy the SCllate in 1880. After the new elections of 
'fay, 1880, wLich resulted in tlw rcturn of 
4ü l'rogrcssi:sts and 
I GO 'Ioderatcs, the mini
try introduced a secOlHl bill of a slight- 
ly more radical character. IIithcl'to, out of a population of 
30,000,000 souls, only 500,000 }lave enjoyed the privileges of the 
franchise, and not 1I10re than one-half of the privilegcd few }w\'e 
eVel" cxercised thcir privilcge. The proposcd law practically bc- 
stuws the suffrage npon all nlales above the a
e of twenty-one 
who can !';ign theil' nall1e
, or about one-Lalf of the adult n1ale 
population. Thi
 bill has already passed the llouse, and it seems 
probable tLat it will be carried through the Senate aI80,* the gov- 
ernment having created one hundred new l'rogre
sist senators for 
the purpose of convincing that body of the adnlntages of a 1'1'0- 
gressi:st policy. Another Progressist measure, long dcmanded by 
public opinion, and delayed by the necessities of the treasury, 
\\ Ilere the receipts are always less than the expenditures, was the 
abolition of the tax on the inferior cereal
. This was farther ac- 
companied by a provision for the total abolition of the grist tax 
on the 1st of January, 1884. 
In the mattcr of foreign poJicy the tendency of the Liberal 
rcgime ha
 been toward estrangement from France and alliance 
with Germany, and latterly with .Au
tria al
o. The death of Vic- 
tor Emmanucl and the accession of IGng Illlmbert were both favor- 
able to the anti-French party. Victor Emmanuel felt himsclf un- 
der weighty obligations to the French emperor-and, indced, it was 
only the on
rwhelming rapidity of Napoleon's defeat which pre- 
,ented the Italian king from coming to his assistance-and wa
, 
consequently, well di
posed toward a permanent French alliance, 
while llumbert was more inclinrd to enter into closer relations 
with Germany. French lust of aggres:-:.ion and French arrogance 
to\\ ard Italy finaIJy converted the policy of a party into the 
cJlti- 
IllCnt of a nation. 'Vhate\'el' gratitude toward l.'l'ance the Italian 
people still cherisllccl \\ as complctely blotted out by the conùuct 
of the Frcnch go'"crnment in regard to TUJli
 (1880 and 1 

1), 


· January, 1882. 
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almost resulting in opcn ho
tiliti('s with Italy. A riotous attack 
upun Italian laborers in l\Iarscillc
, in the Sllmlllcr uf 18tH, and 
the hostile tone of tIlC French Press helped still farther to widen 
the breach between the two nations, and to place Italy in the 
foremost rank of France's bitterest foes. It has already been 
stated that Italy has entered into intimate relations with Austro- 
IIungary; but this friendship was preceded by a period of strain- 
ed relat.ions between the two states, consequent upon the desire of 
a laq
e part of the Italian people to annex to Italy certain Italiall- 
speaking districts in the possession of their Austrian neighbors. 
The Italia irredenta progranlme included territory possessed by 
Switzerland, France, England, and Austria; but considerations of 
expediency induced the leaders of the agitation to reclaiu1 the 
Austrian districts first. In 1878 government encouragement 
caused this agitation to assume formidable proportions, and, as 
a matter of course, the inevitable Garibaldi figured among the 
agitators: It see Ins probable that during the Russo - Turkish 
war some sort of a treaty was concluded between Russia and Italy 
for the event of ..A.ustria's interference with Hussian movements 
in the Balkan peninsula. This understanding was apparently re- 
newed in 1879, but the conclusion in tlle same year of an alliance 
between Austria and Germany rendered a change of policy ad.ds- 
able. Alliance with Germany now meant friendly relations with 
Austria, and alliance with Russia involved a breach with Ger- 
nlany; accordingly, official countenance was withdrawn from the 
Italia Ù'redenta scheme, and, for the tilTIe being, the agitation was 
deprived of its political importance. The increasing coolness be- 
tween Italy and the French repuLlic increased the necessity of 
friendly relations with 1\ustro-Ilungm'y, and French hostility and 
German friendship, working together, finally brought about a 
friendly visit of the Itali
n royal pair in Vienna, in the autumn 
of 1881, and something like an -L\.ustro-Italian alliance. 
Unfortunately for Italy, Italian history involvcs a llistory of 
the papacy. About a l110nth after the death of Victor Emman- 
uel, February 7th, 1878, occurred that of Pope rins IX., the 
first Christian to achieve infalliLility. On the 20th of the same 
month Pecci, cardinal-camerlengo and Dishop of Perugia, candi- 
date of the 1\Ioderate party, was elected Pope (Leo XIII.) by a 
vote of forty-four to eighteen. Pecci ha<l been appointed Dishop 
of Perugia and created cardinal at the instance of ICing Leopold 
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of Belgium, in the year 184G; but the nomination was reserved in 
petto, and Gregory X \"1. dying before it had been made public, 
he did not receive the cardinal's hood until 1853. Under rills 
I
. the favorites of Gregory XV were thru
t into the back- 

ruund, and the papal car was Inonopolizcd by Carùinal .Anto- 
nelli. ...\ccorùin
ly, it \\as not until after the death of tIle latter 
(Xo\"cmber üth, 187ü) that l)ecci was finally smnmoued to the 
\Tatican and appointed camerlengo (September 24th, 1877). It 
was the new Pope's \\ ish to Inake an eud of the" imprisonment" 
in the \r atican, anù appear publicly in the streets of Home. \Yith 
this end in \'icw, he inquircd whether, in case of a public corona- 
tion in 81. Peter's, the Italian government would be able tu guar- 
.mtce the Inaiutenance of order. Crispi, minister of the interior, 
fearing that the Pope'::; adherents Inight be guilty of indiscretion
 
wbich would excite the fury of the Homan mob, aud provoke dis- 
OI.t1ers beyond the power of the government to restrain, refused to 
unùertake such a guarantee. Accordingly, the coronation took 
plë
ce in private, and Leo, like his predecessor, a
sumed the rôle 
of ., Prisoner of the Vatican." It was at first popularly snppo
ed 
that., inasmuch as the new Pope belonged to the 
Ioderate party, 
a change of policy Blight be expected in the direction of recon- 
ciliation with the ciril authorities in those states where the policy 
of Pius IX. hatl provoked a cllllurA-ampf. Time has shown, 
howe\'er, that the expectation of important concessions on the 
part of the papacy was based on an erroneOllS judgment of Leo's 
character and position. '\ïlling to make couce
::,ions in matters 
uf outward form, he is 3S obstinate as his predecessor in Inaiu- 
tail1ing the supremacy of cccle:,iastical orer civil authority, alu.l 
his apparent readincss to conciliate-his political affability-only 
renders him a more dangerous foe. Franchi, a 
loderate, succeed- 
ell Simeoni, an Ultra, a
 secretary of state, anJ negotiations were 
at once comuwnced with a view tu establishing }Julitical relations 
witL Prussia, Switzerland, and Uu
sia. Leo's demand;, were in 

llb
tancc the 
ame as those of I )ill
. Owino" to tlip death of 
., 
Fmnehi these efIort
 at reconciliation remained for the mOlI1ellt 
fruitless. In 1t>tH, however, negotiations with Prussia and ltu
:)ia 
Wt're again resumcd, and resulted in the restor
ttion of direct pü- 
litiral communications \\ ith both tho
e countries. ....\ nwdlls Vil ' {,lIdi 
\' 11:' aho fuund bctwecn the 
overnment of the former count I"Y 
aliI.! the [
lJmal1 curia, of such a nature that two of the \"acaut 
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bishoprics in Prussia (Treves and Fulda) were filled before the 
close uf the year. It is as yet impossible to say what concessions 
lla\.e been made on either side, but the necessities of Bismarck's 
position with regard to inter.jal policy give just gr-ound for the 
belief that the essential concessions were OIl his part, and those 
of form on that of the Pope. 
A general programme of Leo's policy was contained in his en- 
cyclica of April 21st, 1878, which" renewed and confirmed all 
protests of his predeee
sor as against depri\ration of the temporal 
dominion, RO also against mfringement of the rights justly belong- 
ing to the Homan Church." In other words, he assunled and prom- 
ised to carry out in its general features the policy of Pius IX. 
lIe did, howcver, in so far break with the system of his predeces- 
sor as to attempt to free Ùle church from the fetters of the 
Jesuits; but in most matters the power of the latter has proved 
too great for him to oyercome. In certain directions he has 

hown independence of their control. Ultramontane and im- 
practicable as his foreign policy may seem to outsiders, in the 
eyes of the Jesuits it is too liberal by far. Any attempt at ne- 
gotiations with refr-actol'Y governments, involving as it n1ust a 
snggestion of concession, is an abandonment of Pius's position 
of non pOSSllrn'ltS, and hence unacceptable to the Jesuits. In the 
matter of the participation of his Italian followers in the civil 
elections also, Leo has broken with the policy of his predecessor. 
Pius forbade such participation as implying recognition of the 
usurping Italian government. Leo lIas removed this prolÚbition, 
:lIHI encouraged his followers to appeal' at the polls. As this 
cliange of base has so far been visiLle only in Roman municipal 
elections it is too early to predict its .ultimate effects on Italian 
politics at large. 
The fracas attending the removal of the late Pope's body fro In 
St. Peter's to the tomb prepared in the church of St. Lorenzo, on 
the night of July 12th-13th, 1881, disturbed Leo's l1Ítherto good 
relations with the Italian governlTIent, and even raised the qnes- 
tion of his departure from Home. Permission had been granted 
to the executors of Pius's will to ren10ve his body on tbe night 
mentioned. Against the wishes of the executors, permission l}ad 
;dso been granted by t11(' prefect of police, nacco, to the members 
of the" Hoci<,ty for t11(' (:nal'dianship of Catholic Tllterest
 " to 
fullow the hearse puLlicly \\ith lighted torches. This turch-li
ht 
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proc('s
ion in honor of their ancient tyrant naturally aroused the 
wrath of the Homan ll10b. .No provi
ions haJ been made fur the 
protection of the processiun, and a di:'f..'Taceful riot ell
ljed. To 
ex('use the go\'ernment for its neglect of the most cormoon pre- 
cautions, Dcpretis, the prime - minister, accuscJ tl10 late rope's 
executors, anù indirectly rope Leo, with breach of faith. The 
who]e affair was lIsed by Leo's :!(h'isers to demonstrate to Leo 
him
c1f :Lnù tu the world at large the rea1it) uf his "imprison- 
ment" anù the hOl;\ti]ity of the civil authorities. The radicals 
made nse of the incitlcut to COIllmence an agitation for the repeal 
of the Jaw uf papal guarantce
; the indirect accusation of the 
prime-minister was repeated directly, and in public nlCetings and 
the Jaily Prc
s the Pupe was freely called a " liar." Fee]ing ran 
so high that the annlIa] Ita]ian pilgrimage was postponed for fear 
of a serious collision. l\t the same time the l'ope informed tbe 
forei
Il ambassadors to the -Vatican that" if the sma]]pst leaf on 
the pontifical tiara is ruffle,}" he would leave Home at once-an 
cvent which seems improbaLle; for ('\.cn if Ita]y wishcs to get rid 
of Lim, no other country wishes to recei\"e him. 


Q ,-> 
 

 ù
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SPAIN. 


FOR Spain the pel"Ïoll under consideration was usIlCl"ed in by 
nn event uf the most favorahlc nature-the final suppression uf 
the Carlist rc,.olt in the northern provinces. On the 1 üth of Feb- 
rnary, 187G, Este]]a, tIlC f'trongest point in X:t\"arrr, surrendere<l 
unconditionaJly to the royalist genera] Primo de Ilin\ra. On the 
21st I\:ing _\Iphon:;o entered Tulo
a, and on t1lC following day 
San ReLastian. Liz7.arap;a, lJorrrg-aray, arHI Sahalls had cros
cd 
the French frontier; other Carlist leaJC'rs hacl m:ule their snLmis- 
sic)t1 to the legitimat.e 
overei
H. 'rhe Spani:,h go'"crnmcnt had 
100,000 sole li('rs in the field, while the prdendel", who }md retreat- 
c'l to tho historical valley of ll()ncesv:lII('
, coul,} Hm4er 
car('{'ly 

()OO men. IT nckr t111'5e ('ircnm
tan('es n'sist:mN\ was JlOp('lt\

. 
Un t hl' 28t h of Fcln'nary 1 )OH Car]o
 ('ro

ell thè French frlHltier, 
hi... fo]]owl'rs Wl'l"(' di:--
u'lIled, he hill\
e)f \\ a:; in\ ited t l )" tbe Fl"
lleh 
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authoritics to take up his residcnce in some foreign country, and 
the insurrection was at an cnd. Those provinces in which the 
Car1ists had found their chief support, the Basque Pl'ovinces (Ala- 
va, 'Tiscaya, Guipuzcoa) and Navarre, wcre deprived of the fllC- 
ros or special privilcges which they had hitherto cujoyed. Their 
protest against the lnilitary conscription was disregardcù, and 
their provincial iutegrity in the l11atter of taxation was abrogated 
in so far that the taxcs were now levied directly by tbe ccntral 
government and not through the mediulll of the provincial parlia- 
ments. The retention of the fueros had been promised in 1875 
in casc of immediate submission to Alphonso's governmcnt; but 
tbe fact that such submission was not rcndcred, and that the re- 
turn of the revolted provinces to tbcir allegiance was effectcd by 
force of arms, thus giving the gOVCl"lUllcnt the desired opportuni- 
ty to abrogate the Illcdiæval privilcges in qucstion, lllust be re- 
garded as a real gain for Spain. The abrogation of the fuel'os 
IDet, however, with a most obstinate resistancc, and it became 
necessary to place the recalcitrant provinces in a state of siege. 
In contrast with the enlightened and progl'cssive conduct of 
the Spanish government in the asscrtion of political unity was its 
retrogressive and bigoted action with rcgard to liberty of con- 
science. Article 11 of the ncw constitution, adopted by the 
Cortcs in l\fay of 1876, contained the following provision: "Thc 
nation plcdges it.sclf to the Inaintenance of the Catholic religion, 
which is the state religion-the support of its clergy and wor- 
ship. On Spanish soil no one can be punished for his religious 
opil1iol1
, or fur the practice of his own pcculiar religiuns rites, 
on condition that proper regard be had to the teachings of Chris- 
tian morality. Neyertbcless, no public cerClnonies or demonstra- 
tions will be pcrmitted on the part of those not members of the 
state church." Castelar and Sê;tp;asta advocatcd the restoration 
of full religious frccdom, as granted Ly the constitution of I8üV ; 
the Clericals, on the other hand, most obstinately opposed thc 
smalJ pretcnce of liberty \\' hich ..\rticlc II conceded. llollle re- 
garded the concordat of 1851, which forbade the practice of any 
other religious rites than those of the Romish church, as still in 
force. In this rcspect ltCI' policy was the same which it has eyer 
Lr(\n, viz., a concordat is a prrpctnal treaty, and cannot he an- 
nullc(1 cxcept wit.h the conscnt ()f the Homan cm'ia. TJJC degree 
of frecùum actuall y ' (rrauted bv Article 1] de l )cnd;:; lar(rcl y npull 
b oJ t" _ 
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the interpretation put upon it by the party in power. 'Yhat 
Cano\':!ð's Ìuterpl'etation would b
 had already bc('n clearly shown 
by his reactionary IneaSUf(...
 before the adoption of the constitn
 
tion-namclJ, tlJC suspension of Pl'otcstallt ncw:-I'apers, the clos- 
ill
 of Protestant churche
, the interference with freedum uf ill- 
5truction in the schools and ulli,'ersities, the abolition of civil 
maniage, the restoration to churches and reli
ious orders of their 
confiscated propert.y, and to the clergy of their fonner incomes. 
As might have been e
pected frOln these precedents, so long as 
Cano\'as del Castello remaineù in power, the words" public dem- 
unstrations" I'ccei \'ed the uarro\\.(':-;t possible iuterpretatioll. X 0 
noticl' of the llOurs of service or uf the religious character of the 
building was allowed to appear 011 the outer walls of l)rotestant 
churches; and in Cadiz (
Iarch 2üth, 1877) one zealous alcalde 
went so far as to send policemen into a church to interrupt the 
service on the ground that the sound of the preacher's voice 
could be heard in the street, although the doors were closed, and 
thnt there had, therefore, been a " puhlic ùemonstration." In the 
Balearic Isles, under pretence that the introduction of the Prot- 
estant religion was being lllade the vehicle of an English political 
propnganda, bigotry was allowed to !tm'e full sway, and the an- 
thorities even consented to the exclusion uf rl'otestant children 
from the public schools, for fear they might infect the orthodox 
Romanists. This rc[/ime of illiberality la:-;ted until 1881. The 
rl'sig-nation of the Canovas ministry in the early part of that year, 
and the Liberal victory in the ..L\ngust elections, which at length 
transferred the power to Sagasta, brought abont a total change in 
thl' religious policy of the 
orernlllellt. The speech fr01Il tlw 
throne on the re-a
:-;('m bling of the Cortes (Septem ber 20th, 1881) 
called attention to the necessity of a liberal inte'rpretation of the 
constitution in fa\-or of liberty of conscience and of reforms in 
schools and univcrsities, and promised the introduction of a bill 
restoring civil marriag-e. 
I n addition to the Cadist in
urrection :nul the rcli
ious qups- 
tinn, the financial situation constituted a third emLalTa:-
lllellt for 

\Iphonso's government. In ..L\pril of 1 
7ü ðahwerria, tllC mini
- 
ter of finance, laiù before the Corte's a st'\tement regarding the 
condition of the fln:11lre
, to the effert tllat it would be impo
si- 
hie tu pay full interest 011 the pl1l t lic deLL until, by some IH'()('ess 
uf consolidation, the principal had lJeen so far reduced that the 

G 
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interest would not exceed 18Q,000,000 prsetas (francs). In order 
to conduct the government, and pay any part of the interest in 
the Inean time, it was necessary to retain the extraordinary war 
tax, increase the other taxes, and reduce the salaries of all oflicials, 
including tlle clergy, twcnty - five per cent. At tllC sanle time 
a loan of fifteen or twenty Inillion piasters (the piaster is equal 
to five francs) was obtained from a syndicate of Spanish bankers 
at ten pcr cent. interest, the Cuban cnstOlns being plcdged for its 
payment. This is a fair cxhiLit of the general condition of Span- 
ish finances. The country is bankrupt; the re\'enue is not suffi- 
cient to pay the interest on the public debt; :md, likc the Portc, 
the Spanish government can no longer borrow except at bigh 
rates of interest, the payment of which is secured by a lien un 
some special sonrce of revenue. 
The particular loan above referred to was for tbe purpose of a 
more \'igorol1s prosecution of the war in Cuba. The insurrection 
which had begun in 1868 still continued, and interference was 
threaten cd on tbe part of the United States. The threat of for- 
cign interfcrence spurred the government to the adoption of en- 
ergetic measures, which werc at length rendered possible by the 
suppression of the Carlist revolt. Toward the end of 1876 Gen- 
eral 
Iartinez Cmnpos was despatched to Cuba to take command 
of tbe military operations there; at the same time the Spanish 
troops already on the island were fe-enforccd by an addition of 
25,000 men. In consequence of these Incasurcs Campos and Jo- 
vellar, the govcrnor-general, were able to report in the spring of 
1878 that the central committce of the insurgents had submitted 
and the revolt was at an end. Campos returned to Spain, to be- 
come the advocate of reform and a policy of justice toward the 
colony ho had reclaimed. 110 proposed to abolish sla\'cry, to rc- 
TIl0Ve the oppressive rebtl'ictions which fOl'cecl the Cubans to pur- 
chase aU thcir supplies from Spain at cxorbitant priccs, :mJ in 
general to place Cuba on an equal footing ",ith thc various prov- 
inces of the Inothcr country. The execution of aU his plans in- 
volved an immediate expenditure by the home government of 
200,000,000 fl'alll's. As Canovas was unwilJing to drlnand this 
sum from t110 (iortes IH' rl'SignN1, and on t]1(\ 7th of l\Iarch, 187!), 
C
unpos was intrusted with the formntion of a new Ininistry. III 
June of the same year ])(\ WfiS :to]e to lay his programme of re- 
form before anew] y-clect{'d Cortes, but Lcforo the year clo
cd lIe 
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had been relegated to the ranks of tllC opposition, and Cano\"as was 
again in powcr. "Gilder his administration a bill for the abolitiun 
of slan
ry ill the ..Antilles at length passed the Cortes (in January 
of 18tH), and the remainder of Campos's programme was finally 
Sv far carried out, at least in what must be considereù its cssentiÚI 
feature-the bestowal on Cubans of equal rights with Spaniards 
-that in opcning the newly-elected Libcral Cortes on the 20th of 
September, 1881, the king was able to say, with reference to the 
colonies, "The constitution has been promulgated anù the previ- 
ous censorship of thc Press abolislJCd. In Cuba and Porto !tico 
the SOlIS of tllOse provinces enjoy already, as citizens of th(. Span- 
i
h nation, the same rights as their brethren in the Peninsula." 
These reforms have not been witlJOut effect, anù the elections tù 
thi
 same Cortes have shown that, although there is a considera- 
ble party of autonomists, or horne-rulers, in Cuba, )'et the majur- 
ity of the inllabitants are contented with their present condition 
and 10yaIJy disposed toward Spain. 
As in Germany and Ita]y, so also in Spain, the )'ear 1878 was 
marked by a mUfflerous attempt on the king's life, ùue to the in- 
fluence of the Internationale. The would-be murderer, )Ionca
i 
by name, a cooper from Catalonia, made the journey from Tarra- 
gona to 
Iadriù for the cxpress purpose of 1ll1uderillg his sover- 
eign. IIis attempt was unsuccessful, and lIe was exccuted. .A 
Jike fate overtook Otero, a Galician, who fired two shots at the 
king as he was driring in an open carriage with the qucen on the 
30th of l)ecembcr, 187ü. In conclusion, mention should be m:ulc 
of the marriage of l\lphollSO with his cousin ::\Iercede
, daughter 
of the Duke úf )fontpensier, on the 23d vf January, 1878. 
Ier- 
cedes died on the 2ûth of June of the same )'ear, and on tbe 2Dth 
of Xoveluber, lS7ü, .Alphon
o 1nalTicd the \rchduchess )Iaria 
Christina of .Austria, by whom he bccame the father of a dauglt. 
tcr in Septcmber of the fullowing year. 
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ßELGIU
I, SWITZERLAND, HOLLAND, DENMARK. 


THE principal interest of Belgian history during the years 
1876-'81 lies in the battle there waged-and still being w
1ged- 
hctween liberal ideas anù ultramontane bigotry. Under the Clel'i- 
eal regime, which began in 1870, there was HIuch truth in the boast 
of DUl110rtier, a Clerical l1lCmber of pal'liament, " Nowhere is the 
Pope so truly Pope as in BclgiUlll; in llelgÏ1.lll1 he is nlore Pope 
than in Rome." The clergy, although paid by tIle state, were ab- 
solutely free from all interference or restr:lÍnt on the part of the 
civil authorities, and the entire educational system of the country 
was practically in their control. The attitude of the government 
toward thenI was well illustrated by the n1ilitary reception accord- 
ed to Dechamps, Archbishop of !\Iechlin, on tbe 21st of April, 
1875, after his appointment as cardinal, the whole ganison turn- 
ing out to receive him with I1Hlsic and the firing of cannons. In 
view of the recent pnstoral letters of the Belgian bishops, de- 
nouncing I\:aiser "\Vilhelm, Bisnlarck, and the Prussian ecclesiasti- 
cal policy, this reception had every appearance of a hostile demon- 
stration against Germany on the part of the Belgian government, 
and the general attitude of the party in power at Brussels cer- 
tainly justified such an interpretation. The sympathies of the 
Clericals were unreservedly with France, in spite of the scarcely 
concealed desire of the latter to disregard the guarantees of ncu- 
trality and annex BelgiulTI to herself. Nor was this annexation 
merely a part of :Kapoleon's plans of conquest; the Duke of 
Broglie, while am bassaùor in London after the Franco- Prus"ian 
war, openly announced France's willingness to leave ..AJsacc and 
Lorraine in the hands of Gcrmany, proviùed she should receive 
BelgiunI in return; and Thiers l11ade the same declaration to 
Count IIarry von Arnim whilc the latter was the German repre- 
sentative at Paris. 
The o\Terthro.w of t11(\ COnS('lTati\"e 'J'{'flime in France in 1 R'iS 
exerted no small influC'llce 011 DeJgian politic
, anù contriLuted 
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larrrelv tow:Lnl the attainmcnt uf the 
amc cl1l1 in that countr y 

 " 
also. In accordance with the constitution, one - half of both 
Chambers must bc changed every fonr years. The quadrennial 
c1ection:i occurred in June of 1878, and resulted in a victory for 
the Liberals. The lattcr had a nlajority of six in the Senate 
(thirty-six to thirty) and ten in the lower Honse (scventy-one to 
sixty-one). ...\ceorJingJy, l\Ialou's ministry handed in their resig. 
nations, and Frère Orban was intrustcd with the formation of the 
new cabinet, which, to the discontent of the Clerical
, comprised 
a special minister of public instruction. The prof,'Tammc of the 
new In in is try comprised a rcfornl of the educational system, with 
a view to renloving it from the control of the clergy and placing 
it under that of the state, the more complcte development of the 

ysteln of compulsory military service, and the introduction of 
secret balloting. The first of these three measures, which was 
(llso by far the most important, is the only one which specially 
demands our attention. .1\ bill laid before the Chambers in 
April of 1879 deprived the clergy of the supervision of the 
schools, banishcd religious instruction to the time bcfore or aft('r 
the regular school hour
, and made education absolutely frce fOl' 
the poorer classes of the population. The opposition of the Cler- 
ical party assumcd the most bitter charactcr. Placards appearetl 
threatening I\:ing Leopold with death in case he signed the bill. 
Nc\'erthcJess, it passeù both IIonses, and on the 1st of July re- 
ceived the royal signature. rlacanls now (lppeared atlvocatin
 
the king's assassination, one of which was traced to the Jc
uit 
college in nrusscJs. A conclave of bishops, held in !\Ieehlin on 
th(' 1st of SeptembCJ., decidcd to rcfuse absolution to all teachers 
in the state schools, anù to all parcnts senùing their children to 
those schools. The clergy refused to imp,ut religious instruction 
ulltier the new Jaw, and the task accordingly deyol\.ed upon lay 
teachers. The bishops held a new conc1ave, and decided to refusa 
th(' sacrament to teachers in the state schools, and to confirm 
only those children, attendants of state schools, who
e parcnts 
demandcd their exemption frOI11 the religions in:;:truction of lay 
teachers. The Bishop of Tournai went so far as to Jay the state 
F;chool in that place undcr an al)solute interdict. Frl're Orban 
complaincd to the Pope, and the lattcr ostensibly interfered in 
behalf of the 
over-nmcnt, gcnJing a general ,"icar to replace the 
Dishop of Tournai, and calling upon the other bishops to pursuo 
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a more moderate course. Bnt it soon transpireù (re,yealeù by 
Dumont, Bishop of Tournai) that either the infal1ible Pope, or 
his secretary of state, Cardinal Nina, had been guilty of duuLle- 
dealing; and that, while ostensibly counselling the bishops to 
1110deration, the Pope was in reality encouraging then1 to persi
t 
in the course which they had adopted with his express approba- 
tion. The discovery of this deception induced the Belgian gov- 
ernment to break off all relations with the Homan curia. The 
Belgian mnbassador at the 'T atican was recalled, \-r anutelli, the 
papal nuncius at Brussels, to whose intriguing cl1aracter some 
part of the difficulty is perhaps attributable, was dismissed, and 
Frère Orban roundly accused the Pope of dishonesty. Delgium, 
with its army of 30,000 priests and 18,000 nuns, the very stron
- 
hold of papacy-where ardent priests had exlliLited to excited 
Inultitudes straws fron1 the imaginary cel1 of the "imprisoned" 
Pins IX., aud whose assistance had been counted on by fiery 
ecclesiastics for the restoration of the temporal dominion of the 
Pope-found itself suddenly plunged into the very centre of the 
culturkarnp/, a standard-bearer of the antipapal legions. 
The chief interest of the history of Switzerland during the 
years 1876-'81 lies, like that of Belgium, in the strife with the 
Vatican. The expulsion of Bishops Lachat and 
Iermillod, and 
the eonseqnent severance of political rc1ations with the Vatican 
in t11e year 1875, had placed Switzerland in the front rank of the 
culturkamr1. Berne and Gene\'a were the cantons specially con- 
cerned. To secure themselves against the hostile agitation of the 
Roman Catholic priests of the Jura, sympathizers with Lachat, 
whose expulsion had been pronounced unconstitutional by the 
federal government, and who had accordingly returned to their 
homes, the Great Council of the canton of Berne passed a law 
(September 13th, 1875) punishing with fine and imprisonment 
any person guilty of inciting opposition to the civil authorities, 01' 
instigating me111bers of one confession to hostilities against n1em- 
bel's of another, demanding frorn all ecclesiastics a written pledge 
of unconditional obedience to the laws of the land, prohibiting 
the exercise of episcopal functions without express permission 
fr01n the authorities, and forbidding religions demonstrations of 
any description in the streets or other public places. A n appea
 
to the federal parliament against tbe constitutionality of these 
measures was rejected. Thereupon the Great Council \\"cnt a step 
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farther, throwing open the graveyards to all citizen
, )\'ithout 
distinction of Lelief or disbelief, and ft)rhi(lJil1
 any religious 
pomp in connection with funeral proce&
ions. The canton of 
Geneva pursued a somewhat similar course, confining religious 
ceremonies to tho churches, aLoli."llillg rcli
iuus un1ers, gralltin 6 
to the Old Catholics the use of the church of Notre-Dame, in 
common with the papists, aud offel"ing assistance toward the en- 
dOWlllent of an Old Catholic bishopric. .About the same time 
the Clerical party suffered a defeat in the country at large through 
the confirmation by a popnlar vote of a bill pa
sed by the federal 
p:wliament in 1874, luakillg eidl malTia
e obligatory. -<.\. ùemo- 
cratic provision of the Swiss constitution allows eight cantons or 
30,000 citizens of the republic tl) demand the 
ubmission of any 
HWasllre to a plélÚscite. blore than 100,000 si
natllres had been 

athere(l, (lelllandiJ)
 the }"{:fu'cndu1n in the ca:,c of the ol)ligatory 
civillnarriage bill, and that measure was accordingly submitted to 
the test of a. popular vote. The result was the adoption of the 
)lJCa-;ure hy the small majority of 8154 \"otes (.J llIW, 1875), 212,854 
voting for, and 204,700 against the introduction of compulsory 
civil Inarriage. 
For the pnrpose of weakening and disintl"gratinp: the Clerical 
patty, the Liberal cantons decided to afford all possiLle assistance 
to the Old Catholic movemcnt. Equally with the adherent
 of the 
Pope, the Old Catholics were regarded 3:-; CatllOJics, each parish 
being all 0\\ cd to determine by a majority vote whether it would 
h:we a Roman Catholic or an Old Cathoiic pastor, or both par- 
ties he allowod the use of the parish church at differcnt hours. 
In accordance with the non possumus thcOI")' of Pius IX., that 
they might not seem to recognize the right of the state to interfere 
in ecclesiastical mattors, Jllany noman C:ltholics refrained from 
voting in parish elections, tllllSo greatly furthering the cause of the 
Old Catholics. In the year 1876 out of abont 1,000,000 nominal 
('atholics the Old Catholics numbered 73,380, constituting fifty- 
five parishes and 
c\"enteen uniolls 01' cluhs. Theil' organilation 
was cumpleted in September uf that year by the consecration or 
I r erzo
., pastor :1IHI professor in Berne, as bi::-hop of the Swi
s 
Old Catholics-the canton.; of Geneva, Keuchâtel, Solothurn, and 
.\argan contributin
 to hie; support, tu which numbel' "as add- 
ed in 1877 the canton of Derne. 'rhe Homan Catllúlic bishops 
greeted this unwelcome colleague with a formal anathema, and :1 
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declaration of the invalidity of hi
 consecration as lacking the 
appruval of thc l'upe. Anuthcr Lluw to papal authurity in Switz- 
erland was the complete or partial abolition of the cloisters in 
some of the canton
, rcdl1eing, according to official statistics, the 
number of monks and nllns from 8566 to 3570 between the years 
1871 and 1877. TIut it must not be supposed that all the Swiss 
cantons were engaged in this antipapal conflict, or were even 
neutra1. In the year 1878, after the accession of Leo XIII. and 
his unsuccessful attempt to open negotiations with the Swiss gov- 
ernment, several Ultramontane cantons protested against the con- 
tinuancc of the struggle, and demanded the restoration of political 
relations with the Vatican. The canton of Ticino (Italian), which 
lUld fallen completely into the hands of the Clerical party in 1875, 
with the result, mnong other things, of bringing the whole school 
systC111 under the control of the clergy, formcd the extreme on 
the one side, as did TIerne on the other. The Liberals in Ticino, 
like the Clericals in Dcrne, WC1'e continually appealing to the 
federal parlian1cnt. That body showed itsclf ready to assist the 
Liberals whenever it could consistently do so, aIllong otber things 
interfering in 1879 tö prc\ycnt the admission of foreign nlonks to 
capuchin cloisters in Tessin, and holding out a prospect of tbe 
ultimate abolition of all cloisters. In general, however, the cui- 
turkampf in Switzerland has assumed a 1110re 1l10derate character 
since the accession of Leo XIII. The appointment in 1880 of 
Cosandey as Bishop of Lansanne and Geneva, in place of the ob- 
noxious 
Iermillod, removed one important obstacle in the way 
of peace; but in the matter of Lachat neither party has Jet dis- 
played an inclination to yield. Leo's change of policy with ref- 
erence to the participation of his followers in parish elections has 
exerted an unfavorable influence on the prospects of the Old Cath- 
olics, depriving them of a Dumber of parishes formerly in their 
hands, and a corresponding mnount of state support. The present 
condition of the rcligious question lIas developed in scveral can- 
tons a consiùcrable party in favor of the complete scparation of 
Church and State; but all attcmpts to realize this desirable end 
have so far resulted in failure. 
The proverbial parsimony of the Swiss people (w hich docs not, 
however, prevent the Swiss budget, like that of 1I10st European 
nations, front displaying a deficit) was strikingly exhibited in tho 
difficulties attenùing the completion of tho 81. Gothard tunnel. 
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The cost of this enterprise had been originaHr estimated at 
187 ,000,000 fl'anc
, but this sum provcd insuflicient, anù a new 
estimate Ret the cost at 28Ü,000,OOO francs. lJeleO'ate;; from 

 
Germany, Italy, and 
\\"itzerland met at Lucerne in June of 1877 
to de\"Íse 1I1eans for the completion of the undertaking anù ap- 
portion the additional expense between the three countries con- 
cerned. By abandoning certain costly features of the original 
enterprise the sum required was reduced from 102,000,000 to 
4G,000,000 francs-of which 8,000,000 was assigned to Switzer- 
land, 10,000,000 each to Germany and Italy, and the remainder 
was covered by issuing shares. Germany and Italy unhcsitating- 
Iy appropriated the sum al10Ued them. In Switzerland the caso 
was different; several cantons refused to contribute their quota, 
and for a time there was danger 1113t Switzerland might fail to 
meet her obligations with regard to the completion of the tunnel. 
The federal government was obliged to interfere. Then follow- 
ed an appeal to the people, and it was not until the year 187ü 
that the required sum was finalJy appropriated-4,500,000 by the 
federal goycrnment, 2,000,000 hy the cantons imtnediately bene- 
fited, and 1,500,000 by the two railroads especialJy intrreste(1. 
The tunncl itself \\ as finalJy completed, after ei
ht year
' work, 
on the 20th of February, 1880, and opened to traffic on the 1st 
of .January, 1882. 
There was no culturlt.'ampf in IIol1and, for the rra50n that 
neither concordats nor previous roncessions of any description 
afforded the Pope either reasonable or unreasonable grounds for 
laying claim to special rights and a privileged position in relation 
to the law. The nearest approach to a religious conte
t was the 
strnggle, between the Liberals on the one side and the Ultramon- 
tanes and e
trcme Cah inists on the other, on the question of CÜll- 
fes
ional schools. III this stru!,!O'le the former have so far had 
. ,
 
the upper lIand, thus keeping the schools entirely out of tho 
arena of religious controversy. The majority in both ('hamuers 
h:1:', dnrin
 these year:" been steadily Liberal; but the Cabinet lIas 
Lern in the main Conscf\'atiro-l\:ing 'Yilliam assuming :t more 
direct part in the direction of the go\'crnment than i!'; perl1aps al- 
together con
onant with hi
 position as constitutional monarrh. 
'Yhrther Liberals or <Jonsen"atives ha\'e IIcI(l the tiller, each 
year's budget has di
played an ominous deficit, largely caused 
Ly the interminahJe war in .\tchin, which con
tant1y Lreaks out 
:!6* 
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afresh just as its termination has been joyfully announced or 
hopefully predicted by the government. The death, without is- 
sue, of 'Vïlliam, Prince of Orange (June 11th, 1879), and IIenry, 
the king's yonnger brother (January 13th, 187ü), has raised 
the question of the future disposition of Luxemburg. The 
connection of the grand-duchy with Ilol1and is not organic, but 
merely personal; and, while women may inherit in the latter, in 
the former the Salic law prevails. I{ing 'Yilliam is sixty - five 
years old. His only surviving son, Prince Alexander, is weak, 
Loth IllCntally and physically, and generally regarded as incapa- 
l)le of ascending the throne. The succession in IIolland, there- 
fore, devolves upon tbe ldng's infant daughter by his second mar- 
riage (born August 31st, 1880), while the legal heir to the grand- 
duchy of Luxemburg is uncertain, a fact which involves future 
danger-the more so as there are grounds on which the inheri- 
tance may be cla.ilned by the I\:ing of Prussia. 
The history of the little kingdom of Denmark during the 
years 1876-'81 is little more than the l1Ïstory of a struggle be- 
tween the king and the Landthing, or IIouse of Lords, on the 
one side, and the Folkething, or popular IIouse of Representatives, 
on the other. This struggle, which began in a question I'dative 
to _an appropriation for military purposes, the Folketlting disap- 
proving of the costly systmn of fortifications proposed by the 
government, finally developed into a permanent conflict. The 
IIollse refuses to pass any budget until tIle obnoxious 111inistry is 
removed; while the king, supported by the Landtlting, refuses 
to yield, maintaining that such a concession would pnt into the 
hands of the Commons more power than was intended by the 
constitution. 
The marriage of Princess Thyra, younger sister to the Princess 
of 'Vales and the Empress of Russia, with Prince Ernest Augustns, 
Duke of Cum berland, son and heir of the late George V., dispos- 
sessed JGng of IIanover, brought the Danish court into bad odor 
in Berlin. After his father's death (June 12th, 1878) Ernest 
Augustus, by the advice of his IIanoverian friends, and especially 
'Vindtborst, announced his intention to nlaintain his claims to all 
tbe late king's rights and titles. This forced the Prussian gov- 
ernment to regard him as a pretender, and retain in its possessio& 
the Guelph fund of 16,000,000 thalers, and it also involves his 
exclusion frOIn the succession in the duchy of Drunswick in case 
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of the death of the aged sovereign of that state. IIis marria
e 
with Princess Thyra was the union of two intcrest
 hostile to 
] Þrussia, the one laying claiTIl to North Schleswig-, the uther to 
II:mo\ er, anù ultimately Brunswick also. The feeling of hostility 
towar<1 Prussia entertaine<1 at Copenhagen was farther emphasized 
by the reception with marked honor of a deputation of Guclph 
malcontents fronl IIanover as an official delegation sent to attend 
the Inarriage of their king (l)ecember 21st, 1878). By way of 
answer to this demonstration, in February of 1879 the German 
chancellor publisheù the text of an agreCluent entered into be- 
t" cen the emperors of Germany anù Austria mo(lifying the treaty 
of Prall'ue ( 18ûG ) , awl releasi 1)1' Prussia from her oblio'ation under 

 n 0 
that tn'aty to snrn'fHler to Denmark the Danish-speaking north- 
ern districts of Schleswi
. The date of this agreement, October 
11 th, 1878, marks it as a partial payment on the part of ...\ustria 
for the territory conferred upon her by the treaty of I3erlin. 



 37. 
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TilE adoption of a republican constitution in France an
llat(\
, 
properly speaking, the period under consiJcration, bc10nging to 
the year 1875. The majority of the committee of thirty ap- 
pointed to frame a constitution were Royalist
; consequently, the 
constitution ]aid before the Assembly \\'a
 of an indefinite char- 
acter. not recognizing the republic as final, but merely as a septcn- 
nate, the executive head of which they called the " 
lar:;hal-presi- 
dent of the repubJic." To \Yallon, a. member of the Left Centre, 
helongs the creJit of proposing an amenJment definitively recog- 
nizing the republic, and so fralned as to meet the approyal of the 
majority of the delegates. fly this amendment it was pro,.idcd 
that" The president of the republic shall Le electe<1 by a major- 
ity vote of the Senate an<1 Honse of Reprcsentati,"es convened in 
joint ses
ion. lIo shall be elected for seven year:,. ] Ie may bo 
re-electe(l." The Odeanist
 joined with the TIl')Hlblicans in \'ot- 
inf! for thi
 amenJmcnt, which "as finally alloptcJ by a majority 
of 20U (44f) to 24V). The organiLaliun of the Senate occasioned 
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a division between these new allies. The former wished to con- 
fer upon the presiùent the right of appointing part of the sena
 
tors; tbe latter desired to assimilate the elections for tbe Senate 
to those for the Lower IIouse. Again 'Vallon proposed a COlU- 
pron1Íse which met with the approval of both parties. The Sen- 
ate was to consist of three hundred 111emhcrs, seventy-five electeù 
by the National Assembly, and. }Jolding office for life (vacancies 
to be filled by the Senate itself), the renlainder chosen by the de- 
partments and colonies-their representatives in the Lower 1Iouse, 
the general and district (arrondissement) councils and municipal 
(commune) repr'esentati\Tes forming a eo]]cge for that purpose- 
with a nine years' tefln of office, one-third to be renewed each 
three years. In the mattcr of legislation both Houses were to 
have equal rights, excepting that the Senate could not initiate 
financial measures. This c01;lpromise was adopted by a vote of 
448 to 221; and by the end of February, 1875, the republican 
constitution was afail acc01npU. In June a new school law was 
passed abolishing the stato monopoly of public instruction, grant- 
ing to all citizens the right to establish schools and colleges, and 
bestowing the power to confer degrecs upon a jury cOlnposed of 
representatives of the state and free universities. The tendency 
of this measure wa
 to give the Roman Catholic prip.sthood the 
eventual control of education in France. The Church was willing 
to expend larger sums for educational purposes than the State; 
moreover, the cohcrence of its organization and its influcnce in 
high circlcs opencd to the graduatcs of its institutions a bctter 
chance of making a carcer. In Novembcr the mode of voting 
for the lllembers of the ncw IIouse cmnc up. Gambctta and the 
Hepublicans in gencral were in favor of the sC'ì"utin de lisle, bcliev- 
ing themseh'cs Illore sure of a majority in case all the voters of 
each departll1ent voted for the w holc ]ist of delegates fJ'om that 
dcpartment. The night favored scratin c!'arrondissement, since 
the vote of the conscrvative country population woulù bc more ef- 
fecti ve in case the eJectors of each district voted for one ddegate 
only. Both methods have their disadvantages. The former, by 
incrcasing the unit of suffrage from the district to the depart- 
nlent, gives unùue power to the majority; the lattcr-which was 
the methoù actually adopteù Ly a vote of 357 to 32ü-makes all 
districts equal, giving one of 30,000 inhabitants the same repre- 
sentation as onc ()f üO,OOO. After choosing sevc1Ity-fh.c lif(H,t'll- 
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ators, the majority 
Ioùcrate l
epuolicans, anù appointing a com- 
luittee of twenty - fhe to reprcsent it until the new Ch'unoers 
should oe con\"cneù, the Xational Assembly, elected February 8th, 
1871, came to an end on the 31st of TJecember, 1875. 
'Vith the year IS';û bcgins the history of thc definitive and 
organi.
cd rcpublic. The clection
 for the Senatc, on the 30th of 
January, resulted in a 
Ionarchical majority. Out of the whole 
number of 300 senators 100 were 
loderate Itepllblicans,40 ßo- 
napartisb, anù more thall 120 Prlcanists and Lcgitimists. The 
clcction
 to the Lowcr IIou
c, on the other hand, resultcd in the 
return, in round numbcrs, of 3ûO Ht'lHlhlican
, 
o of \\' llOlll wcre 
Hadical
, or Intransi.fjellJlls, üO 
[onarehists, and 80 Honapartists. 
Buffet, the ministcr-prc
idcnt, failed ùf election tù either llouse. 
In IJccember hc failed to be elected life-senator, in January he 
failed to be elected orùinary senator, and in the February elec- 
tions to the Assembly he WaS defeated in four different di:,lricts. 
This rendered his resignation inevitaL
e; and Dufaure, n1Ïnister 
of justice in the late cabinet, an adhcI'ent of orùer, who was ready 
to support any form of go,'crnmcnt provided it "ere lcgitimate 
and orderly, was intrusted with the formation of a new lllinistry 
froln the Hight and Left Centrcs. The ChamLers were opened 
)larch 7th, 187û; the Duke of -L\udiffret-l'asquier was chosen 
president of the Senatc, anJ J ulcs Gré,"y of the IIousc, and the 
work of the organized republic haù Legun. The first efforts of 
the ltepublican majority in the lIollse were directed toward thc 
removal of the state of sirge in Paris, Lyons, 
larseilIes, and 'T er- 
sailIes, the l'epcal of the Clerical school Ia \vs of 1875, and a rC01"- 

anization of the pC'ì.sonncl of the prefectures and mayoraltics in 
the interest of the I
epublieans. The fir
t of thesc ll1easures met 
with no opposition in cithcr IIous(', and on the 4th of .April the 
fonr cities in question were restored to their full rights anJ privi- 
ll'
e
. On the 
2d of .March \\radl1ington, as minister of puLlic 
instruction, brought forward a bill rc
toring to the state the ex- 
('Iusi,'c right to confer acaùclllÍc degrces. This 1l1eaf'ure, which 
Dl1panloup, Bishop of Orleans and a mcmber of the 
enatc, char- 
acterized in an open letter as U an attack on religion and the 
church," passed the _\sscmbly with a majority of over 200 \"otes 
(338 to 1 
8), but wa:i thrown out in the 
ellate Ly a majority of 
five (144 to 13ü). At the funeral of the compo:5.er Felicicn Da- 
vid, who, n
 mcmher of tht' Lrg-ion of 1 [nnnr, wa
 clltitlc(l t.) a mil- 
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itary escort, the connnanding officer, learning that in his will the 
deceased had expressly desired to be buried without religious cer- 
emonies, marched the escort back to their barracks. The action 
of the ministry, in view of this act of Clerical impertinence, was 
weak and undecided. They lost respect in both l1ouses, and be- 
fore the end of the year Dl1faure was obliged to resign. 
lac- 
1\fahon sUllilTIoned AudifIret-Pasquier to fornl a new Cabinet, but 
the latter advised hin1 to call a pronounced Republican to office. 
1\lac11ahon and his advisers believed that, if the Republicans were 
once in power, they would alarm the country population by at- 
tempting to carry out radical and revolutionary nwasure8, and 
thus strengthen the hands of the Conservatives. Jules Simon was 
the man chosen to bring the Republicans into discreùit. The 
other Inembers of the Cabinet remained substantially the same as 
before. 

lac1\lahon's expectations were not fulfilled. The new ministry 
showed no inclination to hand over the country to radicalism. 
The elections to the councils-general which were to participate in 
the election of seventy-fin
 new senators took place before the 
end of 1877, and therefore it was necessary, before that time ar- 
rived, to get rid of Simon and his Republican cabinet and commit 
the government to statesmen of the Hight. Simon controlled a 
nlajority in the IIouse, and could not be overthrown in a parlia- 
mentary manner, hence it became necessary for the 111arshal- 
president himself to force resignation npon him. In April the 
"Catholic Assembly" Tllet in Paris. It was resolved to collect 
among the French Roman Catholics signatures to a petition to 
the government regarding the Pope's "imprisonment," setting 
forth the obstacles in tIle way of the free exercise of his spiritual 
functions, expressing a fear that he might soon be forbidden to 
hold any communication with the Roman Catholic world, and 
calling upon the French government to interfcre for the re8t01';1- 
tion of his freedom. Simon issued an order directing- all prefects 
to prevent tbe circulation of this petition, as calculated to incite 
French citizens to hostilities against a neighboring friendly power. 
Some of the bishops issued pastorals and open letters containing 
still more dircct attacks upon the Italian government, and wero 
warned to desist from all farther interfcrence in matters of foreign 
policy. On the 3d of 1\lay, in the Lowel' House, Lcblond interpel- 
lated the ministry with regard to the n1eaSl11'es employed for the 
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repression of the UltramontanC' agitation, which he designated as 
"a declaration of \\ ar on Italy." Simon detailefl tlIe mea
ures 
which had been adopted, and addeLl, with reference to the lcttcr
 
of the bishops, that they were based on the theory of the Pûpe'
 
"imprisonment." "It i:-:, however, not a fact that the Pope is a 
prisoner. The statements made :ue, if not altogether false, at 
least exaggerateù." Informed of Simon's words, the Pope took 
the carliest possible opportunity to eompJain publicly that tlJC 
French ]ninister-pre
ident had called him a "liar." On the 15th 
this complaint became known to l\lac)Iahon, among whose most 
intimate counsellors were )Iadame 
lac)Iahon and Dishop Dllpan- 
loup, her eonscicnce-holdcr. On the following morning Simon 
received no letter from the president, practically asking for his 
resignation, on the ground tliat he had not c'\erciscd sufficient in- 
fluence on the IIouse of Hepre
entati\'es with reference to Ule 
Press Bill then under discussion. (At a later date the Duke of 
Droglie ascribed the president's action to the undue influence 
which Simon allowed Gambetta to exert upon him.) .All the 
ministers at once handed in their resignations. Althongh the 
Republicans had a majority of 200 in the Lower IIouse, a 
Cabinet was formed containing one Bonapartist, two Legitimists, 
and three Orleanists; one of the latter, the Duke of Broglie, bein
 
minister-president. 
t\.t the same time the president prorogued 
the Chambers for one ßlonth; but, before they separated, 3G3 
members of the 1Iouse united in a manifesto of prote
t to their 
constituents against the unconstitutional course pursued by the 
marshal. 
The new ministry displayed the greatest activity in the remo\-al 
of Republican oflÌcials. Out of 87 prefects 50 were either trans- 
ferreJ or removeJ altogether; 150 subprcfects, secretaries-g-eneral. 
etc., suffered a similar fate, and the new officials extended the pol- 
icy of removal to those below then1 in office. It{'pres
i\"e Inea
ure
 
were adopted with regard to clubs, meetin
s, cafés, and re!i'taurant
 
of a TIepublican character, and, above all, the Press. The Cham hers 
re-as
embled on the 1Gth of June. Broglie read a message of the 
president to the tìcnate, asking the consent of the latter to a di:,so- 
lution of the IIouse. This consent \\ as granted by a \'ote of 150 
to 130, and on the 25th of June the Cham ber wa
 di
:-;oJved. The 
electoral campaign for the new Cham bel' bC'gan at once. The four 
RC'publican groups united in 
uprorting' for 1"C'-rIN'tion the 3G3 rC'p. 
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l"esentatives who l}ad signed the lllanifcsto of 
Iay 1 üth. Gambet- 
ta was the virtual leader of the Republican forces. 1\. speech of 
his at a banquet in Lille, on the 15th of ...lugust, gave the watch- 
word to the party: "'Vhen in the elections France shall have pro- 
nounced her sovereign verdict, it will be necessary either to sub- 
tnit or to resign (se sOllrnctlre Oil se démcttre)." For these words 
the ex-dictator was condemned to three luonths' imprisonment 
and fined 2000 francs, but the government did not dare to en- 
Îorce the sentence for fear of a popular rising. \Yherever the 
Republican chief appeared he was greeted with popular demon- 
strations and public applause. The marshal, on the other hand, 
who, pushed into the foreground hy his reactionary ministers, 
undertook a tour of the provinces and made politIcal speeches at 
various places, was greeted with cries of "Long live the Repub- 
lic !" " Long live t1w 363!" " Long live Thiel's !" 
The latter, whose name was a pledge of order and patriotism, 
the Hepublican ll}oderator, who held the various fractions togeth- 
er and was looked on by Gambetta as 
Iacl\lahon's successor, died 
on the 4th of SeptCluber at the ripe age of eighty. "ictor lIngo 
(Senate) and Gambetta forthwith issued a letter designating Jules 
Gróvy as Thiers's successor in the representation of his vacant 
Parisian electoral district, in the leadership of the 363, and as 
future president of the republic. 
September 19th !\Iac
Iahon published his electoral Inanifesto. 
In this he announced that the government would designate the 
candidates who met with its approval, that hostile elections would 
only prolong the crisis and retard the course of business, for he 
would in no case yield to radicalism. This called forth a nnm- 
bel' of counter manifestoes froln the Republican side. In his 
address to his Belleville electors Gambetta declared that" France 
will condemn the dictatorial policy, and leave the chief of tho ex- 
ecutive power no other choice than eithcr se soul1wttre ou se dé- 
rnettrc." For these words he was condemned to three months' 
imprisonment and a fine of 4000 francs; but again the govcrn- 
ment did not dare to arrest him. The bishops also took part 
in the campaign, and threw the whole weight of their position 
on the side of the government. A three days' supplication was 
decreed for the favora1le issuc of the elections, anù papal a1. 
solution offered to all who rendered assistance to the marshal. 
The electoral proclamations of the Hepu1licans werc for the most 
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part confiscated Ly the prefects of the d('partment
 in which tIH'Y 
werc iS
lled. Un the 1 
th of OctoLer, t \\ U days Lefure the eJec- 
tions, the pre
ident issned a second Jnanifesto, in which the 
\"oterg were appealed to in the following language: u Yon will 
\"ute for the candidates whom I recommelHI to your free choice. 
Go to tile pons without fear. Follow my summons. I myself 
anl your security for the maintenance of peace and order." 
The electiuns resulted in the return of about 320 HepllhJicans 

nd 210 Hoyalist8, 112 of whom were Bouapartists. Both par- 
tie::, were mistaken in their reckoning. The ltepllLlicans had ex- 
pected to elect 100 delegatcs in place of the original 3G3, while 
t110 governmeut had (':'\ pected to have a majority at its di
posal. 
The result was, howe,Ter, a HepuLlical1 victory, for 320 delegates 
could rcfll
e tu \'ote the hudget as well as 3G3, and a second dis- 
solution W:1S impossible, sinee the thirtecn constitutional Orleanists 
\\ ho held the Lalance of power in the Senate refused their con- 
sent. The elections to the councils-general, whose members would 
take part ill the dection of seventy-fhTe new senators in the folJow- 
in
 year, also resulted to the advantage of the ncpnbliean
. It 
wa.s e\"Ïdent that the great lnajority of all classes of the popula- 
tion was 
lgainst the Broglie lllÍnistry; still the latter did not 
resi
n. The Cla:unber8 met on the 7th of Xovcml)er. .Albert 
Gré\'y moved the appointment of a con1mittee of thirty-three 
for tlte investigation of aLuses occurring during the Jate elec- 
t iun
. In spite of the opposition of the g;0,'ernll1ent the nlotion 
was carried hy a vote of 3
0 to 203. The committee appointed 
consisted entirely of members of the fonr Republican gronps, as 
the re!'lllt of whose laLors ninety-three members of the Hight 
were ultimately un
eated. Finally, on the 
Oth of X o,'ember, 
all the Ininisters resigned. 
till possessed of tIJe infatuation that 
he wa;o; justified in rescuing the country fr01ll the dangers of radi- 
calism by the interference of his per<,onal will, ?\rac
Iahon formed 
a new ministry (Uoehebollët) consi
ting entircIy of nO) alists awl 
Bonapartists, differing frOlu the preceding only in the fact that 
none of its nlembers were sutlicient1y prominent to have scats in 
cithûl. lIonsC'. This Cabinet presented itself to the ChamLcrs on 
the 24th of Xovember, \V hereupon, at Jules Ferry's n1otion, the 
Lower JIouse rcsolvetl, by a ,'ote of a
3 to 108, to enter into no 
rcIations with an nnparliamcntary ea1Jinet. 
ra(':\rahon would not 
'yield. On the 2Gth the minister (If finance asked the Chamber 
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to vote the four direct taxcs in order that government business 
rnight not come to a stand-still. The budget commission, presiùeQ 
ovcr by Gambetta, rcfused to take any notice of the n1Casures of 
the obnoxious cabinet. The president saw himself obliged to 
dismiss Rochebouët and summon Dufaure to form a new minis- 
try (December Gth), but as he still persisted in his theory of per- 
sonal government, and wished to fill three of the n1Ïnistel'ial posts 
(foreign affairs, war, and navy) with his own followers, Dufaure 
declined the task. Thereupon negotiations with the Right wcre 
renewed. Extremists talked of a coup d' état. Others proposed 
an appeal to the people, and the passage of the budget by means 
of a plébiscite. There was even a military plot on foot. Busi- 
ness caIne to a stand-still. Petitions and delegations urged the 
TIlarshal to yield. This lasted a week, then he surrendered. Sc 
SO'll1ncttre was preferred to se démctt'J'c. Dllfaure was again 
nm- 
J110ned, and on the 14th the formation of a new cabinet was com- 
pleted. All the ministers, with the exception of Borel (war), were 
nepublicans, and, as though to emphasize the defeat of the Cleri- 
cals, four of thenl- Waddington, Say, Borel, and Pothllan (foreign 
affairs, finance, war, marine )-were Protestants. Dnfaure at once 
introduccd a bill granting- mnnesty for all political offences since 
the 16th of l\lay. Sweepin
 changes wcre also Inade in the pC1.- 
sonnel of the prefectures. Out of eighty-seven prefects eighty-two 
Wf're renloved and one transfcrred. Then the IIouse adjourned 
until the 8th of January. 
The victory was Gambetta's victory. lIis power increased 
every day. Experience had tempered his radicalism and tanght 
him moderation. lIe realized the danger arising fron1 the social- 
istic vagaries and wild fanaticism of the extreme Left, and exerted 
all his influence to restrain them. The power 111 nst fall into the 
hands of his party if they were patient and bided their time. It 
Inight elude them if they grasped at it too hastily. The Radicals 
called him an "opportunist;" but he won the more adherents 
atnong the lovers of peace aud order. Ilis appearance in the 
provinces was the signal for a genuine o,'ation. In the autumn 
of 1878 he made a In'ief tonI', which resembled a triumphal pro- 
cession. 'Vhen he appeared in the theatre the audience rose, the 
representation was interrupted, and all joined in the .Jla'J'scillaisc. 
On this tour he delivered political speeches-explanations of his 
policy. In these speeches he ùenounceù the Clericals, decJaring 
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ckricali
m to be the mo
t dang-erons foe the rcpnl)lic Jlad to fe:1r. 
lIe would maintain the concordat, but insist upon its strict 01>- 
serrance. From the report of Hardoux, minister of pubJic in- 
strnction, it appearc(l that out of 138,252 monks mHI nnns in thp 
French repnùJic 20,341 were educators of one sort or another, 


\'ing instructiun in 2328 public and 7û8 private schools. The 
unauthorized rcligious orders numbered 21,.144 members-7441 
Jnale and 14,000 female-of whom a large part, and particularly the 
Jcsuits, busied themseh'es with education. TJ1Ïs Gmnbetta con- 
cci,'cd to be a source of 
reat danger to the repnhlic, and he ex- 
pre

cd himse1E acconlingJy, still farther exeiting, if that were pos- 
sible, the hatred of the Clericals against ]lim. Besiùes the Cleri- 
cals and the extreme radical wing of the Itepublican
, Gambetta 
also enjoyed the cordial hatred of the nOJ)apartist
. I If' wa
 
scarcely allowed tn "peak without interruptions from Cas:-':11!naf'; 
nor was hc himself sufficiently guarded in his laugna
c. In Xo- 
\'ember of 1878 some hasty words directed against Fonrtou lcd, 
in accordance with the unfortunate and fooli
h traditions of 
French politics, to a challcng'c, and a dl
cl was fought with pistols 
at thirty - five paccs, but a kindly Proridcnce interfered to sa\'e 
cach champion from the other's deadly aim. 
As to the marshal-presi<lcnt, he seemcd to ha\'e concluded to 
allow the people their own way. lIe remained in of1ìce and did 
the honors of the republic toward the numerous distinguished and 
princely visitors to the Paris Expo
ition of 1878. Chief in the 
latter category was the Prince of V{ale
, who showed Gambetta 
marked attcntion, inviting him to brcakfast at his hotel, and 
speaking of him as an " /tom me 1'J"aiuzcnt sZlpériellr." France felt 
that the presence of so many princely personages implied the full 
and friendly l'ccognition of the French republic by the Europcan 
monal'chies, and the Paris papers exultingly cxpresscd thcmselves 
to that effect. Only Germanj" refused to take part in the Expo
i- 
tion at largc, reluctantly conscntin
 to participate in thc c).hiLi- 
tion of painting anù sculpture. After the foreign princcs had de- 
parted, 
Iacðlahon became more sensible of his political impo- 
tence. 'Yhateyer hopcs he may have chcrished of a conflict be- 
tween the two Cham bel's was finally dispellcd by thc rcsult of the 
senatorial clections (,January 5th, IS';ü). Of the se\ enty-five out- 
going senators fifty-six were 
ronarchists and nincteen ncpubli- 
cans; of the scvcnty-fhe incoming senators sixty were Hepubli- 
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cans and fifteen l\Ionarchi:5ts. A l\IonarcLical majority of twenty. 
four had been turned into a Hepublican majority of fifty-eight. 
TLe Republicans, sure of both Chambers, at once began a more 
aggressive policy. The rCllloval of a number of Bonapartist gen- 
erals was demanded. The marshal would not consent to the re- 
moval of his old comrades in arms; thereupon, Dnfanre 11anded 
in his resignation. Once more the marshal stood before the 
alternatives se SOllmettre ou se dérnettre. This time he chose the 
latter. On the 1110rning of January 30th his letter of resignation 
was r
ad in both IIouses, and at six o'clock on the same day Sen- 
ate and As:;embly n1et in joint session to choose a new president. 
In accorùance with the programme agreed to by the various Re- 
publican factions in 1877, Jules Gré\"y was elected president, 563 
votes being cast fOI' him and 09 for General Chanzy. The post 
n1ade vacant by Gré\TY's elevation was filled the next day by the 
election of Gambetta to the speakership of the IIouse by a vote 
of 314 to 9l. 
In orùer to leave the hanùs of the new president free, Dufaure 
handed in his resignation. 'Vaddington was thereupon intrusted 
with the formation of a new cabinet. This displayed a farther 
inclination toward the Left. Two of its lnembel's, Freycinet and 
Lepère, belonged to the Republican Union-Gambetta's gronp- 
the others were taken from the Left Centre and the l\Ioderate Left. 
The four qnestions which this cabinet had to so1\'e were amnesty, 
the prosecution of the Broglie nìinistry of 1877, removal of the 
Chambers frOJn ,r ersailles to Paris, and tlw secularization of edu- 
cation, i. e" the withdrawal of the control of pul)lic instruction 
from the hands of the priests. The Radicals, such as Victor 
IIugo (Senate) and Louis Blanc (IIouse), had long demanùed 
complete amnc:5ty for the criminals of the Commune. The greater 
part of the lesser offenùers had already been pardoned by the 
president. A. bill was now brought in granting amnesty to all 
those not condemned for offences against tllC common law. In 
'- 

pite of the opposition of both nadicals and 1\lonarchists, this bill 
passed both IIouses, and a credit of 300,000 francs was granted 
for the purpose of bringing the released Communists back frOln 
New Caledonia. The question of the p1'oHecntion of Droglie and 
Rochcbouët, with their associatc
, almost in,'oh'ell a ministerial 
crisis. The committee reported in fa\"or of impeaching the mem- 
bCI's of both cabinets. 'Yaddington agreed with the committee 
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a:i to the gl":l\"e char'acter of the crimes committed, but reganletl 

n impeachment as impolitic. Finally, a resolution was pa

ed in 
the Lower Chamber to the eflect that the ministers of 
Iay IGth 
and, ovem bel' 23(] (1877) had betrayed the republic. This reso- 
lution the minister of the interior was re<]uesteù to placard in 
c\'ery commune. TJc Broglie, Hocheboulit, and their colleagues 
protcsted against being condemneù a))(l branded with infamy 
without the formality of a trial; but their protests passed un- 
heeded. The third of the four questions Lefore the 'Vaddington 
ministry was solved in J uue. The Cham bel's met in joint session, 
awl repealed the ninth article of the Constitution, which desig- 
nated Versailles as. their place of nlCeting. The constitutional 
difliculty ùeing thus removed, a bill was pa
seù ill both IIollses 
pruviding for a removal to Pari
. 
The solution of the fourth question involved a culturkampf. 
I n France the concordat and the organic laws were strict enough, 
if enforced, to hol(1 the clergy in obedience; but previous govern- 
ments had not insisted on theil' observance, so that the bishops 
and the various religious orders, particularly the J esuit
, had ac- 
quired a degree of power, especially in the educational field, which 
was both dang-erous and intolerable. To rednce this power the 
minister of public instruction, J nIcs Ferry, brought in a bill de- 
privin
 the congrrgations (religiou
 orders) of the l'i
ht to main- 
tain high - schools, or F-hare in conferring academic l1egrees, and 
forbidding the members of unauthorized congré!Jations to con- 
duct el1ucational institutions of any description whatever, or give 
in
trnction in thelll. It was also provil1ed that only laymen 
ðhonld ill future be c1i
ible for the Educational Conncil-a body 
appointed by law for the a
sistance of the minister of pnLlic in- 
!'trllction; at the same time steps were taken to 
ecure better 
ubedience to the concordat and the organic laws. .L\ circular was 
i
sl1ed ordering prefects to enforce the reading in the churche
 
of the prayer for the republic, and directing them to rcport at 
once any hi:-,hop who f'hould absent him
elf from his dioeese with- 
out first obtainin
 permission from the 
o"ernment. The new 

('hoollaw, which, it must be confcs::Jctl, wa
 somewhat too poleln- 
iral in it., cJlar:wtrr, ('alJed fortll fiery fulminations from the bi
h- 
ors and the Clerical party at large, hut the Inost dangerous op- 
po",itioll came from the nt'puhlican Left CentrC' in the 
rnatl'. 
J ules 
itlloll and his followers ul'poseù the ùill a
 ilJiLeral :mJ 
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un republican in its provi:;ions. It passeù the Lower Chamber by 
a large majority in July of 1879; but its discu
sion in the Senate 
was postponed until January of 1880. In the 1l1ran time 'Vad- 
dington, who, like Simon, belonged to the Consen'ati\re Hepubli- 
cans, was replaced by Freycinet, a member of Gambetta's group, 
and a devoted personal adherent of the ex-dictator. This change 
I11m'ked a step on GaIl1betta's road to the open assumption of 
power, and was universally conceded to be a. convincing proof, 
had proof been wanting, that he it was who dictated the policy 
of France. This change of ministry took place toward the end 
of Decen1ber, 1879. On the 9th of 1\larch, 1880, the Senate de- 
bate on the school laws was ended. The bill was returned to the 
Lower Chamber with Section 7, excluding u1embers of unauthor- 
ized religious orders fl'OIU all participation in the work of educa. 
tion, struck out. Freycinet was interpellated as to the course 
which the goVel'nn1ent intended to pursue. lIe replied t1lat the 
existing laws against unauthorized cong1"égations would be en- 
forced. The Chamber thereupon adopted a resolution approving 
of the policy proposed. There was abundant provision of un- 
repealed laws, which, if enforced, would prevent Jesuits and mem- 
bers of other unauthorized congrégations from engaging in edu. 
cation; but it was generalJy supposed that these laws had be- 
come antiquated and invalid from disuse. As the Senate refused 
to exclude men1bers of unauthorized cong1"égations frOll1 the 
schools, the government now had recourse to this half-forgotten 
legislation. On the 30th of 1\Iarch President Grévy issued a 
proclamation ordering tbe "so-called society of J esns" to dis- 
band, and vacate all institutions in its possession within tl11'ec 
1l1Onths (they had 74 educational institutions with 1011 teachers 
and about 10,000 scholars), a period which was extended to fixe 
Inonths in tIle case of educational establishments of a scientific 
character. The other unauthorized cong1"é!Jations were ordered 
to submit their constitution and statutes to the govermnent for 
approval, and to obtain recognition for each separate institution 
before the 1st of July. These 1\larch decrees n1et with the hearty 
approval of the Lower Chamber, and the Senate expressed no 
formal disapproval. IJoud protests were raised by the Clericals, 
and disturbances prerlicted; hut the protests passed unllCeded, 
and the closing of a 11111111)e]' of Jesuit est.ablishments, \\' llich took 
place on the 11:)t of J lily, was attenJcù by no ùisturLanccs of any 
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importance. _\s for the oUler unauthorizeJ con!Jré!latiûw
, :11- 
though they did not make tl1Cir submission by the tilllc appuint- 
cd, no measurcs \\ erc takcn agaiw:;t them; but, instead, negotia-. 
tiolls fur a compromisc were opened with thc Vatican. 
In the mean time the (fllestion of full amncðty fur the criminals 
of the Commune h:Hl again comc up, and at length received a de- 
finitive solution. April 
uth, 187ü, the imprisoned COlllllluni:.t, 
ßlallqui, was clectcd to the Cham bCI' from Bordeaux. The UaJ. 
icals once more demanded fuH mnnesty for political offenders and 
the recognition of Blanqui's clection; lmt Gambetta wa
 against 
them, and the election was annuHed by an overwhellllin
 majority 
(372 to 33). ...\ new eJection \\að ordered. Blanqui was again a 
cauùiJate; but, fortunately for the Chamber, which was thmi 
rescueù frOIH an em barrassinp: predican1L'ut, was defeated by a 
I1lCmber of the Hcpublican Union. In June of 1880 llianqui 
was again a prominent candidate in Lyons, and another ineligiLle 
Communist, Tl"inquet, was elected in one of the Paris di:;;tricts. It 
was evident that, in the large cities at least, public sentiment de- 
manded complete amnesty. 
\ new amnesty bill ,vas brought be- 
fore the Chamber. Gambetta left his president's chair to f'peak 
in its favor. llis speech was greeted with thunders of applause, 
and the lIle
SI1l"e wa
 carried by a \'ote of 333 to 140. But Jules 
Simon, 'V addington, and the 
Ioderate Republicans in the Benate 
opposed the bill, and it wa;i finally returned so amended as to be 
unacceptable to the majority in the Cham bel'. ,.Another coní1ict 
had arisen between the twu IlousèS. nut a way out of the difIi. 
culty was at length di
covered. ..L\. bill was pa
:,ed 
rantiJ)g am. 
nesty to all not con,'icted of ll111rder or inccndiarism who were 
pal'lloHed before tho 14th of July, and to a1], without exception, 
whu
e sentences were COlllllluted before the 10th of the game 
month. By t.his means the Senatt\ founel its conscience s
ti
tìc(l, 
and the ltousc gained its wish. The government granted the 
necc!o;
ary pardons and commutation!' within the timc allotted, 
and aU the criminals of the Commune were restored to their full 
rig-hts and privileges as French citizen
. 
Prominent among t11(-- returning Communists was t1JC notorious 
nochefOlt, who at once hegan thf()ugh the columns of his papf'r, 
the Intransi.'lcant, an att
(\k of tlu" most ,'indent description on 
(;ambetta atHI his "opportunism." nut neither 1::uIicals nor. 
COU
l'f\ at i\ e
 l"l)(I
(l sllakc (;:UlI betta'", po
iti()n. I JuIced, the vcry 
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epithets they made use of, and the ridicule they showered upon 
him, bore witness to their consciousness of his absolute power. 
...
 l
onapartist journal, Le }J ays , designated him :1S ".11[onsicuT 
Gambetta, IJictateur." The Orleanist paper Soleil said: "The 
Ininisters arc nothing; the president of the rrpl1blic is less than 
nothing. Gambetta, as has been wittily remarked, is the emperor 
of the republic. lIe is 1110re than that; he is the republic ibcJf." 
Radical journals used similar language. It was manifestly the 
opinion of the whole country-of those who feared and hated, as 
well as those who trusted and adn1Ïred 11Ím-and in tl1Ís regard 
foreign nations also were of the same opinion as the French. 
Gambetta's utterances on questions of foreign policy were regard- 
ed as semi-official utterances of the French people. The National 
Festival was celebrated on the 14th of July, the anniversary of 
the storming of the Bastile. There was a grand lnilitary display, 
and President Grévy presented 436 new bannrrs to the army. 
The ll1m'tial pageant revived national self-confidence. It began 
to be felt that France was ready to take her revenge for Alsace 
and Lorraine. This feeling colored Gam betta's speech at a ban- 
quet in Cherbourg, August ûth, 1880. In guarded language IlC 
declared that on the first fhvorable opportunity France must re, 
claim 11er lost pro,-inces. This speech attracted great attention, 
especially in Germany. The question was, did Gambetta speak 
for himself nlerely, or for France? To cause it to appear as 
though the former were the case, Grévy and Freycinet took every 
opportunity, in replying to delegations and on other public occa- 
!'iions, to announce a policy of pcacc, and the latter, ill a speech at 

Iontanb:m, was understood to characterize Gambetta's policy as 
a "policy of adventure." 
It was to bis too independent attitude on this occasion that 
Freycinet's downfall seems to have been due; but t110 ostensible 
cause of his resignation was a question of internal policy. The 
negotiations with the VaHcan had resulted in a compronlisc. The 
Jesuits were to be abandoned to the mercy of the French gov- 
ernment, while the other unauthorized con!JréfJation
 were tv re- 
main undisturbed for the present, on condition of signing a sort 
of general submission to the laws of the state. This arrangement 
W:lS opposed by Constans, Cazot, and Farre (interior, justice, and 
war), ,j;unl)ctta's 
1)('rial a<111('rent8 in tlIP ministry, and after vari- 
ous attel11Dts at a compl'ollli
c Frcycinet finally resigned (Septcm r 
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ber 10th), and Jules Ferry was charged with the formation of a 
new cabinet. That Freycinet's fall might not be attributed to his 
1\luntau han speech, it was necessary to place in the foreign office 
a kno\\n advocate of peace, and accordingly Barthelemy St. 
Hilaire, an old friend of Thier
 and an admirer of Bismarck's 
policy, was selected to dischar
e the duties of that post. It was 
Hlorc than ever manifest that (ì-
unbctta wm; the real, though 
irresponsible, dictator of Fl'ench policy, and that cabinets existed 
merely at his pleasure. The new caùinet carried out the )larcl1 
decl'c(,s without compromise. Early in November, 1880, after 
the COt1lt
 haJ declared tLe e
rulsion of the Jesuib legal, the 
Carnle1ites, .Franciscans, CapuchilJs, I )nminicans) 
[arisb:) Rcdcmp- 
torists, and others wcre expelled frmll their cloir;ters. The total 
number of institutions thus closed mnounted to 201. In lllany 
cases force was necessary to remove the D10nks from their cells. 
:Monasteries were besieged. Jlcre and there the populace r0se 
in defence of the Sisters of Charity, the military were called in, 
and blood was sheù. Prominent men, like the Duke de Broglie, 
encouraged the monks :m<l nuns in their resi:;tancC', and even 
shared with them the perils of a siege. .1\. number of official
 
resigned rather than be concerned in the execution of such god- 
less measures; other!', who remained at their po:-;ts, were excom- 
municated. The bi:-;hops thundered and the Po1'(' protested; but 
the nation at large was with the go,.ernment. The excitement 
soon subsided, aud the next ]ocal elections provcd, by the test of 
increased Hepnhlican majorities in the country di:4rict
, that even 
the peasants approved of the conrse pnrsucd. This ene01lraged 
the n1Ìnistry to go a stC'{> farther. The propcrty of religious 
onlers was subjected to taxation, education made compulsory, :uHl 
rc1i
ion practically excluùcd from the schools. 
But public attention was soon di\'erted from internal affairs by 
the course of events ill Tunis. Since 1878 France had heen mak- 
in
 preparations for the annexation of the I
egellcy. At the tillH' 
of the treaty of Berlin Loth Germany aud England hall pri\'ateIy 
f-ig-nitìed their approùation of a French occnpation. ]
ismarck

 
policy i:i to isolate France. I Ie has repeatedly urgec] EnglalHl- 
for th'1t is what it amounts to-to annex E!!ypt, in the hop' of 
thus causin
 a quarrel between the two '\" e
tern powers. lIe 
favored a French occupation of Tunis for similar rC':i:-,ons. That 
enterprise must, furthermorc, remIlt in the complete (;
trange111ellt 
:A7 
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of France and Italy, if not in active ho
tility between thcm, and 
,,.ould probably in\'olve complications with Spain and Turkey. 
In fact, it was an undertaking thoroughly well calculated to iso- 
late France, in addition to which it might prove in itself a ta:-òk 
of uncxpected difficulty. French statesmen accepted the bait. In 
the winter of 1880-'81 it became genera1Jy known in France that 
the I{ronmirs (nomad Arabs, on the north-eastern border of Alge- 
ria) wcre guilty of frequent predatory incursions into French tel'. 
ritory, and that the Bey of Tunis was totally unable to restl'ê11n 
bis Inarauding subjects. Public sentiment was manufactured. J t 
soon became evident to all that Ji--rench troops ought to cross the 
Tunisian border and chastise the miscreants. There were 30,000 
Italian colonists in Tunis. Italy was the country nearest to the 
Regency, and Inost nearly concerned in its affairs. She intended 
at SOlne time to annex it. This rendercd speedy action and the 
disp1ay of considerable force all the more nccessary. In April 
of 1881 a }1'rench army corps, which had becn quietly collected 
in the eastern part of Algeria, crossed the border, French troops 
were landed on the coast, and French ships proceeded to bombard 
a Tunisian fort. The Dey protested against the violation of his 
territory. Enp;land's hands were tied by Salisbury's éoncessions, 
and Granyille could only indicate to the French government that 
the Tunisian policy 111Ust not be repeated in Tripoli or :Morocco. 
The Porte protested against the infringem(
nt of its sovereign 
rights, collected troops in Tripoli, worked upon the religious fa- 
naticism of the Arabs in Algeria and Tunis to incite them to re- 
volt, and assiduously cultivated the friendship of Germany. Aus- 
tria and llussia were indifferent. Italy, unprepared to enter 
single-Landed upon a war with France, waited for future combi- 
nations to givc her an opportunity of revenge. The Lorders 
crossed, no I\:roU1Tlirs could be found. Nevertheless, French troops 
were sent to Tunis, and 1\1. Roustan, the French agent at the court 
of the TIey, extorted frmn the latter a treaty, involving in reality 
a French protectorate. France assumed the direction of the Bey'
 
foreign relations, occupied the Tunisian coast, exacted a war in- 
demnity (or at least the promise of one), and placed a Resident at 
the capita] of the Regency. It was plain tllat the scmi-fictitiol1s 
J{rollmirs had been a llWrf' pretext, and a ('lnmsy one at that. 
But the territory annexed was ('onunercially of considerable ,'alue, 
anù the price paiJ promised to be small; accordingly, the :Frcnch 
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pcople sho ,,"cd them
clves ready to ovcrlook t1IC dou Ltful ch:l1':1c" 
tcr of tIle means employed. All was couleur de rose. But this 
did not la
t long. It soon bccame apparent that the trcaty ex.. 
tOl"Ìed from the Bey Was the beginning- and not the end of tJJ(' 
In attc r. 
omethin
 vcr)' like a religious war broke out along- 
almost tIll' C'ntire suutht.rn fronticr from 
Iorocco to Tri puli. In 
TUllis the Frcnch lll'ld little more than thc ground thc)' camped 
on. In Oran, in the extI'eme west of Algeria, BOll Amena proved 
a troublesome foe. :Moreovcr, his operations in,'olved the French 
in a forci
n complication. In his raids he killcd some Spani
h 
subjects engagcd in the culture of esparto grass, drove man} more 
out of the country, and destroyed considerable property. This 
caused Littel' feelin
 a
ainst France on the part of the Spanish 
people, which was enllanced by the apprehcnsion of an invasion 
of ßIorocco; for the 
JJ(:lIlish fcel regarding 
Iorocco as the Ital- 
ians felt rcgarùing- Tunis. The great extent of the territory in- 
volved, the intense heat, the ncighLorhood of the dcsert, the irreg- 
ular nature of the warfare, and the intangiLle charactcr of the as- 
sailants, all combilled to incrcase thc diflicnlties of the French po- 
sition. The cnterprise assumed immense proportions. By the 
1niddle of 
cptember (1881) GO,OOO men had been put in the 
field, and more than $20,000,00u cxpenùed. The cnd is not )"Pt 
in sight. It is in many rpslwcts a rl'petition of the recent EII
li
h 
cxperipnces in 
\fghanistan and the Trans,"aal, unly France neither 
call 1101' will receùc. It mllst also bl' mldeù that under this ex- 
perilllclltal tcst the 1H'W army organization has not proyeù alto- 
gethcr satisfactory. 
\ll this led tu a change of sentiment amon
 
the French people, and a general feeling of dissatisfaction with 
the conùuct of the whole atIair 800n took the place of the earlier 
manifestations of approval. 
The Tunisian e
pedition also completed the di
location of an 
already inharmonious ministry, and forced Gambetta to assunlC 
the powl'r at last. The elections for a new .As
emLly took place 
in Augllst. Tn prpparation for that event a Lill was introduct'll 
rl'placing the scrulin d'arrondissemcnt by the scrutin de lisle. 
The object of this meaSllrc was to return a compact, hOmO
l'nl'- 
oU
 ItepuLlican majority, with a definite programme, instead of a 
numLer of Itepublican 
roups without homogC'npity anù with no 
prO
l'amnll' whatC'\"er. 
uch a result \\ould obviously greatly in- 
crease ÛamLetta\; power, allll rcnJer it llluch ea
icr and safer for 
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him to assume office. Accordingly, he entered the arena in per- 
son, in order to secure the passage of the bill. The ministry wero 
divided, and agreed to remain neutral. By the sheer force of his 
eloquence and. personal influence Gambetta carried tho bill through 
the Lower Chamber, but in the Senate neither eloquence nor in- 
fluence could Le exerted. Simon, 'Vaùdington, anù the :\10Jcrate 
Hepublicans were opposeù to the change, and the measure was 
tinally defeated by a \"ote of 148 to 114 (June nth). The _August 
elections took place under the old system, but the result was, ne\r- 
crtheless, a victory for the Gambettists (4GO Republicans of al1 
f;hades, and only üO Bonapartists and I\Ionarchists combined). 
The new Chambers Dlct on the 28th of October, the Ferry minis- 
tl'Y resigned, and GmnbC'tta at length took office. IIis attempt to 
induce prominent politicians, sucll as Ferry and Freycinet, to ac- 
cept scats in his cabinet failed, and the ministry, which was at 
length announced, was generalIy regarded as being nothing but 
Gmnbetta. The appointment of Paul Bert, an atheist of the 
a
gressive type, as n1Ïnister of public worship and instruction, ex- 
cited uni\Tersal surprise. For the present the concordat will be 
strictly observed, but apparently the complete separation of Church 
and State is intended in the not distant future. 
Gmnbetta himself assumed the portfolio of foreign affairs. 
Since 1871 he has been regarded as "the man of revenge." This 
gave a peculiar significance to his assumption of the foreign oftice, 
and invested small actions with unusual importance-such, for 
example, as the resignation of the Count St. \T allier, the peace 
ambassaùor at Berlin. 
Iore significant than the remonll of St. 
Vallier was Count Chaudordy's appointment to St. Petersburg. 
AUlid all his changes of political party Chaudordy has always re- 
mained a consistent Prussian-hater. 
Ioreo\"er, he passes for a 
personal friend of Count Ignatieff. France needs allies, auù Gam- 
betta's present endeavor seems to be to secure the friendship of 
England and Russia. llnssia had been alienated by the IIartmann 
episode in 1880. England was estranged by the Tunis affair, anù 
the failure to renew the cOlnmercial treaty of 18GO. France, 
"hich under the empire adopted tho principles of free-trade, has 
under the republic becolne a convert to the doctrine of protec- 
tion. The treaty with England expired in 1881, and the nego- 
tiations for its renewal under the Ferry n1Înistry were attended 
with no results. GamLctta recognized the Y:llne úf the cCJJlllller. 
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cial treaty in the .lttempt to secure Englanù's Irienùship, :mJ has 
appeareù willing to make concessions, if need be, in order to insure 
a com(11ete entente cordiale. As the world expects sooner or later 
a \\ a1' vetween Franco :1nll Germany, it Inay bo wen to observo 
that sil}(,(, 1871 voth countries h:we been diligently fortifying 
their frontiers with such gooù effect that a direct in\'asion from 
either siùe is practica1ly impo

ih]e. Future attacks loust appar- 
ently Le made b) way uf Switlerland 0." .DcIgium-the former of 
which at least i:; quite undefcnùed ún the side toward France- 
and both of those countric
 are rather more friendly to France than 
Germany. The French go\"ernment has also developed a thorough 
sy
tem of sea transport for largè bodies of troops; an arm of the 
s(,f\'ice which would prove peculiarly valuable in case of war with 
Ita1\', for there a
ain the mountain barrier vet\\een the t\\O COlln- 
w 
 
trie
 has been so fortified as to be practically impregnable. In 
regard to finances, the French repuvlic is certainly in a 1110re fa- 
,.orable condition than its future foes-if such they arc-for in 
pito 
of an immense annual expenditure ($780,000,000 for 1882), almost 
double that of Great Dl'itain, and the loss of half the wine crop, the 
French vuùget still shows an excess of receipts o\'er expenditure. 
"ïthin fonr year
, accordin
 to the financial statement of 188
, 
$
OO,OOO,OOO of the debt has been paid, and the taxes reduced 
hy 
GO,OOO,OOO. E\ en allo\\ ing for cOll:,idl'rable "financing," 
this i=-, a vrilliant exllibit, rendered all the more so hy comp:nison 
with the pre\'ailin
 dcficit
 of Em'opean vl1dgeh. The senatol'ial 
cI{'<'tion-.; of t he fir
t (lay
 of 1 
td rt'sulted in a \"ictory for the 
I:epnbliran Union, thus giving Gambctta a working majority in 
the Senate,. anù at the 
ame time serving as a vote of confidence 
in his policy. 
To complete this sun'ey of French history from 1876 to 1881 
it is neces-.;ary to add a few wor<15 concerning the death of Princo 
Louis X apoleon, and its effect on the prospects of the Donapartist 
party. .An:\ious to attract the attention of his ('ountr
men vy 
deeds of martial valor, the youn
 prince attached himself to the 
l
nglish cxpe<1ition against the Zulu
, in 
outh .Africa, and '\a8 
killed while engaged in a reconllois:-;ancc, J nne 1 sf, 1879. llis 
will was openeù at TIol1her's hou:,e, in the rre
ence of the leaain
 
Honapartists, on the 30th of the s.une Inontl1. By that docun1ent 
the eldest son of rrince "Jerome" Xapolcon, the sc\'enteen-year- 
01..1 Prince Victor, was named his sucee

or in the impcrial pre- 
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tendership. This contravened a senatus consultum of the second 
empire by which Prince" Jerome" (Xapoleon Joseph Paul Charles 
Bonaparte, son of Jerome, I\:ing of \Vestphalia-called by.his fa- 
ther's Datne for the sake of distinction-popularly known by the 
nickname" PIon-Pion") had been declared successor. The Bona- 
partists in general recognized the senatus consultll1ì
, and rnade 
their respects to Prince "Jerome." rrhe latter accepted the in- 
heritance of head of the fan1Ïly, but refused to become an impe- 
rial pretender. The Bonapartists hated" J eron1e " for his repub- 
licanisn1 and his bitter hostility to the Clerical party. Some of 
then1 refused him allegiance, a few renounced Bonapartism alto- 
gether, the rest were of necessity lukewartn adherents. For the 
present the party has completely lost its strength and significance. 



 38. 


GERMANY. 


AT the cmnmencement of the year 1876 the cultu1 0 kampf was 
at its height. Prussia was the centre of the struggle, but Baden, 
\YürtClnLerg, Bavaria, and the German Empire were also involve<1 
to a greater or less degree. On the lOth of February, 1876, the 
"pulpit paragraph," which had been passed in 1871 at the in- 
stance of the Bavarian cultus-minister, Lutz, received an exten- 
sion, this time also at the wish of Bavaria. The original law pro- 
vided for the punishment of ecclesiastics wùo prostituted the pul- 
pit to purposes of political agitation; the new amendment render- 
ed thmn liable to punishment for the composition or publication 
of letters or other documents calculated to disturb the puhlic 
peace-a provision operative with regard to papal encyclicas an(] 
pastoral letters. This practically completeù the imperial cultur- 
kampf legislation. The compulsory civil 111arl'iage law and the 
"pulpit paragraph" haù both been passed at the instance of 
Ba\?aria. In that state the king and his Jl1inisters were liberally 
inclined, but the Inajority of the Lower Cham bel' was Ultra- 
montane, and resisted every attempt to restrain the power of the 
clergy, thus forcing the governmrnt, contrary to its ordinary pol- 
icy, to call in the aiJ of the empire. Baden and Prussia had en- 
couraged the Old Catholics, as a serviceable weapon against the 
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Pope, p1acing them on a f()()tin
 of pl]uality with the pari
ts, an(1 
rrrantinrr them state f;lJ ( > I )ort. In B:n"aria this was rewlcre(l im- 
h .., 
possible by the attitude of the Lowcr Chamber, which would have 
thrown out snch an item, if inserted in the budgct by the 
ov('rn- 
ment, and did summarily l"pject the petition of the Old Catllo- 
lics. Dcspite its disagrcemcnb with the Ultramontane majority 
of the IIousc, the relations of the governmcnt with the ltoman 
Curia remained uncloudcd until towanl the close of 1876. 4.\t 
that time the government, in accordance with the provisions of 
the concordat, exercised itg right of nomination to the vacant 
bishoprics of Spircs and \Yürzburg, and thc nominees accepteù, 

ubject to the approval of the Pope. The latter withhelù his COD- 
scnt, because the nOIuinccs were too liberal, and to avoid a dit.ect 
conflict the acceptancc:i wcre withdrawn. The go\"crnment re- 
fuseù to make ncw nominations, and, following the example of 
Prussia, allow cd the bishoprics to remain vacant. In 1877 the 
Archbishop of 
IuJlich died; anù as there wa
 no prospcct that 
Pius IX. would confirm any appointee other than an Ultramontane 
of the most pronounced dcscription, the governmcnt allowed that 
chair also to remain unoccupied. Thc accession of Leo XIII., and 
the comparativcly libcral policy of Cardinal Franchi, pnt an cnd 
to this incipient cultu1"kalllpf. In 
Iay of 1878 the 
o\"ernment 
nominated for the vacant sees thl'ce ecclesiastics of the same 
moderate tcndcllcic:; as those whose nomination h:lII provcd so 
unacccptable to l'ius IX.; the rope confirmed them at once, and 
friendly relations were restOl'ed. 
In ltn"aria, out of eight episcopal 
ees thrce were \'acant at the 
deat h of Pius IX. But the condition of Prussia was still worse, 
fot. thf're out of twelve bishoprics eight were without a bishop, 
and of these eight vacancies only two were due to the death of 
the incumbents. (In July of 187s a ninth bishopric was vacated 
by death, and in 1881 occurred the dcath of Fürster, the exiled 
princc-bishop of ]Jreslall.) The archbishops of Posen and Colognc, 
and thc bishops of Hrcslau, Padcrborn, :\Iünstcr, and Limhollr
, 
had been deposed for offences of a tHOre or les
 serious charactcr 
:l
ainst the Prussian church laws. In some cases the offence con- 
sistcd in cncourap:ing the c1crp:y to resistance by pastorallctt('r
; 
in others, in disoLeùicnce to the law fC'quiring bi
l}t)ps to obtain 
the consent of the state to all appointmcnts of clergy (Anzeige. 
pflirht), and the like. Some of t hp offending l,ishopg undcrwcnt 
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unprisonment ; all of them were ultimately oLliged to leave Prus. 

ia and publish their attacks on the government frOln places of 
safety in foreign lands. The contest assumed a most bitter char- 
acter, and the laws were stretched to their utmost limit in the 
attempt to silence the Ultramontanes. The Ge'J'mania, tbe organ 
)f the Centre in Berlin, never failed to have at least one member 
of its staff imprisoned at Plötzen-See for so-called libel against 
the government. Indeed, the papers of the Roman Catholic party 
are said to have haù on their staffs one or nlore editors (Sitz- 
Redakteure) w}lOse sole business it was to assume the responsibil- 
ity for offensive articles, and sen'e out the terms of imprisonment 
inflicted by the courts. In the imperial Rcicltstag and the Prus- 
sian Landtag the party endeavored to make up for the enforced 
resel'\Te of its Press. In both bodies the Centre, marshalled and 
conlmanded by \Vindthorst, formed a well-drilled phalanx ever 
ready to attack the chancellor, and casting a solid vote against all 
his lneasnres. ....
fter the accession of Leo XIII. negotiations were 
opened between the 'Vatican and Berlin, and for a time the pros- 
pects of a peace seemed favorable. Franchi was willing to con- 
ceùe tbe __Anzeigcpflicht (obligation of bishops to report nomina- 
tions to the government, and obtain its consent to the same, as a 
preliminary to instalnlent in office), and Dismarck on his part, in 
return for this concession, was willing to resume direct communi- 
cation with the Roman Curia hy sending :1.11 ambassador to the 
Vatican. Franchi died while these negotiations were still penc1- 
ing, and llÎs successor, Cardinal Nina, rcfusecl to nla1\:e the aH- 
important concession of the .Anzcigepfl.icltt. Negotiations accord- 
ingly came to a stand- still. So lTIuch the world learned frOll1 
Bismarck's own nlouth. 
'Vith regard to the conditions offered by the Prussian govern- 
Illent, it nlust be observed that there was nothing which could 
not have been accepted by Roman Catholics in other countries. 
Intrinsically they were not inadmissible. The attitude of the 
Curia was rather tbat what the Church has once acquired, whether 
Ly constitutionaJ provisions, by concordat, or by use, cannot l,e 
taken away without the consent of the Church itself. IIoIding, 
therefore, a peculiarly favorable position in Prussia, through the 
weakness or mistaken liberality of former administrations, it was 
unwilling to concede points which were readily enough conceded 
in other countries. 
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The statemcnt refcrrcù to abo\"c was made by Prince nismarck 
at a parliamentary soirée at his palace in Berlin, on the 15th uf 
February, 1879. At that very time he \Hl
 grcatly in nccd of the 
support of the Centre to carry through the Reicltstag 1)is new 
financial policy, which without that support was certain of defcat. 
On the 31 st of ?\IarclJ, \Vindthorst, ex-n1Ïnistcr of liallover, leader 
of the Centre and Bismarck's bitter foe, who 11all not exchanged 
a word with him in pri\'ate for cleven years, called upon the 
chancellor at his palace and rcmained closeted with him fo.. an 
1lOur. The ostensible occasion of his visit was to obtain from 
the Guclph fund in the hands of the Prussian government a set- 
tlement for the wiùow of IGng George of IIanover; but all the 
worlll felt sure that other matters than that were at the bot- 
tom of this n1ceting. The compromise concluded between the 
Conservati\'es and the Centre in the Reicltstag, with refercnce to 
the chancellor's protective tariff, strengthencd the general belicf, 
which received still farther confirmation in the resignation of 
Falk on the 13th of July. In his place von Puttkamer, an 
úñ:boùox Lutheran and a strict Conscrvati\.c, was appointcd 
cultus-minister; while von Gosslcr, a man of the same stamp, was 
made Jninistcr of thc intcrior. At a latcr date Falk, whose rcsig- 
nation had bccn offcrcd in the previous year, but not accepted, 
explained the pnrpose of the change to be the furtherance of the 
negotiations with the V. atican, by the remo\.al of a Jnan pcrson- 
ally obnoxious to the Roman party as the originator and repre- 
scntative of the 
Iay laws. 
In the early part of 1880 those negotiations sccmed about to 
rcach a successful issue. The Pope appeared willing to nlali:e 
conccssions; and small thongh these turned out to be whcn dip- 
lomatically eXplained by Cardinal Xina, thcy were at lcast an ad- 
vance toward a rnodlls vivendi. The Prussian Landtag mct on 
the 20th of 
Iay, and the go\'crnment at once laid befurc it a bill 
modifying the existing church laws. Thcre ccrtainly was nccd 
of pcace. Out of twclve dioccses only four still llaù a regular 
administration; nlore than one thousand parishes were vacant; 
Homan Catholic profe
sor:;hips in the theological faculties of the 
universities were unoccupied; and Roman Catholic children wcro 
left without religious instruction in the public s
hoùl
. It wa
 
questionable, howcvcr, whether the proposed law was calculated 
to restore the necdcd peace. Tn gencral it conferred upon tho 
· 
7* 
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king and his lninisters discretionary powp.r of a most far-reaching 
character. The king was authorized to dispense with the .An- 
zeigcpflicht, and to restore deposed bishops to office. Ecclesias- 
tical discipline was to be removed from the courts of justice and 
left to tbe discretion of the crown. The existing ecclesiastical 
laws were not to be abolished, but their enforcement was to de- 
pend entirely upon the will of the sovereign. The Pope regarded 
this two-edged measure with distrust, as possibly more dangerous 
to tbe Church by its arbitrary and discretionary character than 
the se\.ere laws already existing, and withdrew, in conseqnence, 
what sJight concessions he had made. The Centre, accordingly, 
opposed the bill. This deprived it of all valuo in Bismarck's eyes, 
and he consequently took no P3:rt in the debates tbat ensued, 
leaving Puttkamll1Cr to defend his own work. It was even sup- 
posed that certain features of the bill had been adopted against 
the chancellor's wishes in consequence of pressure from above. 
In detailing the difficulties encountered by hilli in the Schleswig- 
IIolstein affair, Bismarck once laid considerable stress on the 
opposition he had encountered "frOll1 the ladies of the court'. 
Cornmon and plausible report eXplained the Arnilli episode as the 
result of a conspiracy to overthrow tbe chancellor, in which some 
of those same ladies, and more espeeially the ell1preSS, were con- 
cerned, and the new church bin was attributed to interference 
frOln a like source. The defection of the Clericals rendered the 
co-operation of the National Liberals necessary to secur
 its pas- 
sage, and as the price of that co-operation the Conservatives we;.t; 
compelled to abandon some of its more obnoxious features, par- 
ticularly the section permitting a minister to dispense with the 
Anzeigepjlicllt, and that empowering the sovereign to reinstate 
deposed bishops. But even in its amended form the bill granted 
extensive discretionary powers to the king and his n1Ínisters, and 
by authorizing thel1l to dispense witb the oath of allegiance until 
January 1st, 1882, pa\"cd the way for tbe appointment of bishops 
in those bishoprics rendered vacant by death. 
One of the rejected clauses of the bill, that empowering the 
king to reinstate deposed bishops, llad been intcnded for the im- 
mediate purpose of restoring .L\rchbishop l\Ielchers of Cologne to 
office in time for the festival (Dombaufest) at the completion of 
the Cologne cathedral. Begun in 1248, the lnighty Gothic struct- 
ure was still unfinished when Cologne and the Rhine province 
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were unite<l to Pru,;sia by the partition which followed Napolc-- 
on's fall. Shortly afterward the original plans were brought to 
lio"ht once more. In 1824 Frederic 'Villiam III. restored and 
,::, 
repaired the choir. 111 1812 Frederic \ \ïll imll 1 V. laid tlw foun- 
dation of the south portal, and appealed to the German nation to 
cOl1lIJete the work according to the original design. Gifts poured 
in from prince
 and people. In 1863 the whole building, with 
the exception of the two western towers, was finished and dedi- 
cated; and on the 14th of .Angust, 1880, those towers Lad reach- 
ed their full height of 1 GO metres. In its long, wearisome, and 
frequently inte....upted growth the llIa
sive f'trllf'ture was regarded 
as a R)ïll hol of the history of the German natioiJ, so long divided 
alHl weak, at lcngth united and !:Itrong. The l,jth of October wa!o; 
appointed for the formal completion of the work. At the in. 
vitation of the emperor, German princes, magnateg, and people 
assembled to witness the ceremony and share in the festÏ\-ities. 
Cologne beheld such a pageant as her walls Lad never seen be- 
fore. .Amid the thunder of cannon and the ringin
 of be]]s, 
while the assclnbleù multitude raised the hymn, ".1.Vun danket 
aUe Gatt," the key-stone was put in place, and the cathedral was 
complete. The festi,"ities were continued on the following day 
by an historical procession-arranged with special reference to the 
years 1248, 1322, and 1842-the Inost important epochs in tbe 
history of tbe building. Ouly tllC Clericals held aloof, ostenta. 
tiously refusing to take part in the general rejoicing. They had 
demanded the recall of .Archbishop -'IcJchers, and it had bcen 
refused; consequently they declined to particip
Lte. Thus the 
national event, which fiJled German hcm'ts with pride, seenled to 
ha\'e widened the breach Letween Bcrlin and the Vatican, and 
di!'peJled the hopes of peace which had been so bright a few 
months earlier. 
nut, in 
pite of this little contretemps, the negotiations were 
not broken off. The Prussian government beg-an to allow the 
Roman Catholic clergy to exercise their old influence in the aù. 
ministration of the public schools. The rights of the orders en- 

aged in nursing the sick were enIar
cd, in accordance with the 
recently adopted church laws. In other luatters within .its dis- 
cretion the former llarsh policy of the go\'ernment wa
 chan
eù 
to a policy of friendliness and reconciliation. Bismarck needeù 
the assistance of the CC'ntre to (':11"1")" through hi:oò rraetionary Incas. 
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ures. 
Iorcovcr, it seelllCd possible to make to Leo XIII. con- 
cessions which, in the case of Pius IX., would have been attended 
\vith the greatest danger. The culturkarnzif had been begun be- 
cause the ROlnan Church displayed a spirit ho
tile to the unifi- 
cation of Germany under the lead of rrussia; tbe danger which 
that hostility threatened had now vanished. Then, too, the anti- 
Homan policy of the French government seemeù to render a rec- 
onciliation with the Vatican a possible means of Germanizing 
the strongly Roman Catholic population of Alsace and Lorraine. 
The papacy was no longer tbe ally of France, and might be of 
service as its foe. On tho other side, the increasing- difficulties 
between Italy and the Roman Curia were of a nature to render 
the Pope more disposed toward peace than formerly. In the 
SUlllmer of 1881 Dr. l\:urd von Schloezer, German Ininister at 
'Vashington, formerly secretary of legation at Rome, and a per- 
sona g1.ata at tho Vatican, was commissioned by Bismarck to 
open direct eomnlunication with the Holy Stool. The negotia- 
tions were conducted with the greatest secrecy. In August Dr. 
I(orum, an Alsatian, was appointed bishop of Treves. Soon after, 
Dr. !{opp was nominated to the vacant see of Fulda. It was evi- 
dent that tbe negotiations had been at least partially successful, 
and a modus vivendi reached at last. The I11utual concessions 
were not made public, but it was announced before long tbat 
Prussia was to resume diplomatic communications with the Vati- 
can. In the budget of 1882-'83 appeared an appropriation of 
90,000 Inarks for that purpose, and Dr. Scbloezer was designated 
as ambassador. Apparently, also, Prussia agreed to I110dify the 
oath of allegiance required from ecclesiastics, while the Pope, on 
his part, conceded the Anzeîgepflicht. The ncgotiations with the 
Vatican cast a shadow on the good understanding with Italy. 
Thcre was even some talk of the substitution of an international 
guarantee of the liberty and so\rereign independence of the Pope 
in place of the guarantee of Italy alone. In Germany itself the 
first result of the conclusion of peace was a partial union of Clcri-. 
cals and Conservatives in the electoral campaign for the new 
Reichstag, in October of 1881. After the Reichstag met, 'Vindt- 
horst moved and carried a bill repealing t]w imperial law against 
the unauthorized exercise of ecclesiastical offices. Bismarck, on 
Lis side, could depend, at least so far as lIis policy was reaction- 
ary, upon the support of 
 sort of Clerico-conservative alliauce, 
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 tIlC Consrrvati,'e contribution to which the Prussian govern- 
ment brought Lefore the Landtag, in a ;:,olDewhat strengthened 
form, the rcjecteù church Lill of 1880. 
The Roman Catholics had been the object of special legislation 
as dangerous to the unification of the empire. In 1876 the im- 
IH'rial government attempted to forge a similar weapon (one of 
the ßo-called "caoutchouc" paragraphs) against the Social Demo- 
crats as dangerous nut alone to the political, but also to the social 
orùer of the state. llcLcJ, a member of the Reicltstag, and one 
of the leaòl'rd of thc more moderate wing of the Social Democrats, 
proclaimed the programme of the party to be: U nÏ\.crsal, direct 
suffrage of Loth sexes from the age of twenty on, with secret 
compulsory l,allot; direct Il'gisJation by the people them
elves; 
popular dccision of questions of peace or w.lr; citizen soldiery; 
free administration of justice; free instruction in a11 educational 
institntion
; total 
eparation of Church anll State. The party was 
well organized for purposes of ngitation an10ng the laboring 
classes. It had twenty-three political organs-sixteen of wllich 
were printed in co-opcrative Social-democratic printing estabJish- 
ments, with 100,000 regular subscribers. It had well-paid officel's 
tu direct its Press. Evcry year it distributed hundreds of thou- 
sands of pamphlcts broadcast, while 145 orators travelled from 
place to place, propa
atin
 and expounding the vicws of the 
party. To this agitation Bismarck did not hesitate to ascribe 
both the existing financial dcprcssion and also the notorious in- 
feriority of Gcrman labor and German manuf:1Ctnres to the labor 
and nmnufactures of France, De1gium, and England. N evertllC- 
Icsl:\ (in 187G) all parties, excepting thc Conscl'\"atives, united in op- 
posing any extraordinary legislation again
t the Social Demo('I"ats. 
On the 11th of ßIay
 1878, as the emperor, accompanied Ly his 
danghter, the Gr:md-duchess of TIadcn, \\:1.S dri,'in
 up Unte,. tll n 
Linden in an open carriage, a man ;:,tanding 011 the sidewalk fireù 
two shots at him from a revolver. The would-be regicide proved 
to be a young Leipzig tiwm1ith, named IIüdeI. E
pened by the 
So
ial Democrats for dishonest practices, he cmne to Berlin and 
joined the Chri
tian Sociali
t
, a local party organized by court- 
preacher Stücker, with the support and sympathy of the court, for 
tllO homæopathic purpose of combating one forlll of socialism 
II}"" another. lIütlel's attempt was laid to the account of tIle 
o- 
cial IJell1OCrats. lIe llÏlIJsl'lf was ultimately executed, and an 
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antisocia1ist bill of most stringent character, adopted by the Bun. 
desrath at the motion of Prussia, was laid before the lleichstag. 
Once more, howe\Ter, all parties united against tbe Conservati\Tes, 

nd the bill was defeated. 
On the afternoon of Sunday, June 2J, as the emperor, quite 
unattended, was driving down Unter den Linden in an open car- 
riage, two shots were fired in rapid succession from the window 
of No. 18. The weapon used was a double-barrelled Ehot-gun, 
charged with small buckshot. The emperor was wounded in the 
head and arms. His helmet was perforated by so lllany pellets 
that it resembled a sieve. As they brought him back to his 
palace his first words were, "I do not understand why t anl for- 
ever shot at." The assassin was Dr. Charles N obiling, an erratic, 
aspiring egotist, and an unsuccessful applicant for office. lIe 
was a Social Democrat, and there seems good reason to believe 
that his attempt was planned, or at least approved by, the Inter- 
nationale in London. lie resisted desperately the attempt to capt- 
ure him, breaking the jaw of one of his captors, and inflicting on 
IJimself a wound which ultimately proved fatal. 
As the emperor's wounds, although not necessarily fatal, were 
nevertheless of a very serious character, the duties of govcrnlnent 
devolved for a time upon the crown prince. In the Burulesrath 
Prussia moved the dissolution of the Reich-stag, which had refused 
to pass a socialist bin, and bel' Illotion was carried. This amount- 
ed to an appeal to the people on the question of special law
 
against the Social Democrats. In tbe lllean time the existing. 
laws were interpreted with the greatest possible severity. Th
 
elections for the new ReiclLstag took place on tllC 31st of July, 
and resulted in the return of a little more than one hundred Con- 
servatives of all shades, and about the same number of ClericalR. 
The Liberals and Progressists combined also numbered about one 
hundred. The Conservatives were the only gainers by the elec- 
tion, polling 525,000 more votes than in the previous year, about 
one-half of the increase being due to nn absolute increase in tho 
total vote. The other important parties all showed a small fall- 
ing off. The Social Democrats, who disclaimed all responsibility for 
the attempts of IIödcl and Nobiling, polled 415,485 yotes,65,513 
less than they had obtained the year before, returning nine mem.. 
bel's, six of whom were frm11 Saxony. In Derlin, out of 153,GOO 
votes cast, 5G,OOO were for the candidates of the Social Democracy. 
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The Ellndcsratlt met on the 14th of ...\ugust, :md prepared a 
new bocialist Lill to Le submitted to the Rciclastag. The latter 
came together on the 9th of Septclnbcr. Bismarck himself en- 
tered the lists for the government measure. The debate was of 
the most animated description. Both the Progressists and the 
Social DC1110Crats charged Bismarck with having formerly encour- 
aged the btter,:Is a weapon to be used against the Progressists 
ntHl progressive liberalism in general; a charge which llC, for Lis 
part, indignantly, if not altogether successfully, denied. The 
Xational Liberals :md some iu(lependent fractions united with the 
Conservatives, anù the bill was finally passed (October 1üth) Ly a 
vote of 221 to 14ft It provided for tbe suppression of Social- 
democratic llleetillg
, the confiscation and prohibition of Social- 
democratic ne\\ spaper:::., periodicals, and the like, and empowered 
the governlnent to place in a state of lesser, or civil, siege those 
places in wl1Ïch the public safety was endangered hy socialistic 
agitation. The declaration of the state of siege involved the 
power of forbidding any or all public meetings, the expulsion of 
persons without visible means of support, the pro}1Ïbition of the 
possession of weapons, and strict police supervision of all in}labi- 
tants. Dy a Liberal amendment tbe operation of tJlÏs measure 
was limited to two and a half years, nmnely, until the 31st of 

Iarch, 1881. 
The new law was energetically enforced. One hundred and 
fifty-three Social-democratic clubs and local organizations and 
one hundred and sc\'enty-fh'e ne\V!'papers were forbidùen before 
the 
J of December. Derlin was declared in a state of 
iege, and 
forty-two persons, including two members of the Reicltsta!J, were 
expelled, as dangcrous to the public peace. On the 5th of De- 
cember the emperor, restored to health once nlore, returned amid 
popular rejoicings to a capital subjected to a police supervision of 
3 most Ininute and aggravating description. 
In .April of 1880 the go,.crmnent asked for an extension of the 
antisocialist biB, and the parties which had originally united to 
pass the bill united once more to extend the till1e of its operation 
to the 30th of September, 1884. The state of f'iege, ultimately 

uspcnded over IIamburg and Leipzig as wen as Berlin, was re- 
newed frolll )'ear to )'ear. The special laws were enforced with 
thc g-reatest se\'erity; but the greater the severity exercised the 
greater the ::;c\'erity required. Frceùom of the Pre:3s vanished, 
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Vast power was placed in the hands of the government, both di- 
rectly and indirectly endangering the liberty of all subjects; but 
the end aimed at was not attained. The Social Democrats re- 
tained their organization and increased their power. Their ora- 
tors were forbidden to address the people, their electoral assem- 
blies were prohibited, their papers were suppressed, their leaders 
were expelled. 1\ div}
ion occurred in their own ranks. 1\lost, 
editor of Freiheit (London), the leader of the Inore radical 
wing of the party, was expelled, and his teachings disowned, al- 
though the moderate Social Democrats were sufficiently revolu- 
tionary to announce their sympathy with the Russian ::Nihilists. 
Nevertheless, in spite of persecutions without and divisions w
th. 

n, in the elections of 1881 the party showed an increase of 
,;trength, and with their allies succeeded in returning twelve rep- 
resentatives in place of the nine of 1878. 
Besides the Social Democrats each Reicllstag contains a small 
number of particularists, who are hostile to the empire-Poles, 
Danes, Guelphs, or IIanoverians (who aill1 at tbe re-establishment 
of the Hanoverian kingdom), and representatives of Alsace- 
Lorraine. The thorough amalgamation of the last-na
ed prov- 
inces in the German Empire proved a task of the greatest diffi- 
culty. In 1874 a Landesau8scltuss, or territorial commission, was 
created by an edict of the emperor. This body had, however, 
Inerely a consultative character, and the Rcicltstag continued, as 
before, to legislate for tbe imperial lands. In 1877 it was judged 
safe to enlarge the powers of this cOlnmission by rClnoving from 
the province of the Rcicllstag all ordinary legislation for Alsace 
and Lorraine, and Inakin
 the consent of the LandesausschuS8 to 
the measnres of the Bundesrath requisite in all nlatters of the 
budget or local affairs. In June of 1879 another step was talwn, 
and the imperial lands received a constitution. The executive 
power was to consist of a stadtholùer appointed by the emperor, 
whose measures required the counter-signature of a secretary of 
state, also appointed by the emperor. The stadtholder's council, 
a sort of senate, was to consist of twelve persons, four of theln 
the holùers of certain offices in the appointment of the emperor 
or the stadtholder, eight of then1 confirmed by the emperor on 
nOlnination of the Landesau8schuss, and holding office for three 
yearg. The Landesaussck:tss, or Lower 11onse, was to be increased 
to fifty-eigllt members-thirty-four to be chosen Ly the \.arious 
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district a
scmblies, and twenty-four by indirect suffrage of the 
p 'ople, thcir tCrIll oI oflice to be tllrcc lear
. \Vhere local in- 
terests were conccrne<l Abace-Lorraine was to be represented in 
the BundesratlL by deliberating members without a vote. Gen- 
eral 
[anteufIcl was appointed 
taùtholder, and filled the ofIicc 
with great tact amI discretion, doing away with some petty re- 
strictions of a galling clwracter, :1Od di
playing a commendably 
conciliatory !l'pirit. 
The sentiments of the population remained French, Lut the 
ag-b1'fessive Gallici
m of tllé first ) Cars of the annexation died 
away. The emperor visited Strasburg and l\let.l in 1877, anù wa
 
l'eceived with enthusiasm. An autonomist party, which accepted 
the existing situation, but besto" cd its loyalty on the province in- 
stead of the empire, began little by little to supplant the irrcc- 
on('ilable party of protest. But young men of the bettel' cJa
s 
were still 
ent to 11
l'ench univer
ities instead of to the Inagnifi- 
cently equipped German university at t5trasburg, and many pre- 
fen'ed expatriation to service in the German army. The French 
language was per:-:;istently retained, and even the debates of the 
LaudcsaussclLuss were conducted in that tongue, although the na- 
tive au,l natural language of tbe majority of the population was 
German. 
Opposition to the policy of centralization pursued hy the im- 
perial chancellor and his august master was also encountered frool 
tht.' gO\'f'rnmrnts of the various Grrman f'tates, especially Ha\':Lria, 
'Vürtemhrrg, and 
:L
ony. 1'11('y wpre afrai(l of being" Prus
iall- 
ized." It was Bismarck's aim to reduce these separate govern- 
nlCllts to nonentities, and constitute a 
tron.g imperial government, 
in which the dominant influcnce must of ncce:-:;sity be Prussian. 
To attain thi:-ï end he \\a
 willing to use any tools; as he himself 
said, "to take his allies where he could find them." At first he 
relie,l on the National Liberals. 'Yhcn their constitutiùnal :lIIÙ 
parliamentary theories Legan to interfere with his schemes, he 
threw them aside and inang-umted :l Consen'ative reaction. Con- 
stantly Feeking to di\.idl' the ranks of his opponents, he tllU
 
fostered the growth of small parties, a coalition of two or n10re 
of which is necel:::!':ary to form a majority. 'Vith different parties 
he must of nece
sity pursue different tactics. '\ïth the Xational 
Libel"al
 lIe had been a free-traùer; to obtain the snpport of the 
Conservative lanùholders he became a protectiolli:-:;t; as a bait to 
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the laboring classes he advocated state socialism, and proposed, 
among other measure's, the support of disabled laborers hy the 
state, by means of a compulsory system of accident insurance on 
the part of e111ployers. Surveying his changes of policy in these 
respects, it becomes evident that the prince-chancellor himself be- 
longed to no party and could belong to nonc. lIe regarded him- 
self as above party programmes and party principles. To him 
free-trade or protection were not permanent principles of legisla- 
tion, but merely a means of acquiring votes, to be adopted or cast 
aside as the immediate occasion required. In his eyes any llleasurcs 
were justified which would strengthen the imperial government with 
Prussia at its head. It nUlst be farther premised that, from the 
,"cry nature of his political genius and previous activity, he tended 
to look at all nlattcrs frOlTI the point of view of foreign policy. 
lIe nlade cOInbinations of parties, and played one against an- 
other, as though they were all so many foreign states, primarily 
to strengthen the central power, not to improve the condition of 
the people. The government, not the people, occupied the place 
of importance in his eyes, and in so far his poHcy was essentially 
autocratic. 
Bismarck's breach with his former financial policy and with 
his National Liberal supporters began in 187 ß, although it was 
not consummated until the winter of 1877-'78, when the latter 
flatly refused to take office on condition of supporting his scheme 
of a government tobacco nlonopoly. On the 25th of April, 187ß, 
Delbrück, Prussian minister of state, and president of the impe- 
rial chancery, who had guided the financial policy, first of the 
North German Confederation, and afterward of the Germar. En1- 
pire, since 1867, retired fronl office, and was succeeded by IIof- 
mann, Hessian minister - president. IIis resignation was-acci- 
dentally, it was claimed - coincident with the introduction of 
Bismarck's railroad bill in the Prussian Landtag. 
Since 1874 the imperial government had been endeavoring to 
gain control over the German railroad system. A special impe- 
rial railroad drpartment had been created, and bills giving the 
empire tbe general supervision ana control of the state anù pri- 
vate l'ailroads in the various German states had been laid before 
the Bundesrath. Saxony and the south German states opposed 
snch a nleasnre, as conferring too 111uch power on the C1npire- 
i. e., in the last resort, Prussia-at the expense of the individual 
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Inemùers. Finding it impracticahle to carry directly a biB giving 
the cmpire the power de
ired, Bismarck ne
t endeavored to use 
] )russia as a levcr to force the other states to term
. According'. 
Iy, a LiB was carried through the Prussian Landtag (
Iay, 187G) 
cmpowering the l'rus
ian government to sell to the empire aB 
railt'oads in its possession, and at the same time to transfer its 
right of control over private roads. But as a majority of the 
IllCmbers of the BUlldcsrath opposed the acquisition of railroa(ls 
by the empit'e, this method of exertinp; pressure on the other statrs 
had to be abandoned. The chanceBor's resources were not )'('t 
cxhausted, howe\'er. In K ovember of 1Siü the Prussian govern. 
n1C'nt carried through the Landta!! a bill authorizing the state to 
purchase the prh'ate railroads, In this way Prussia will ultimate- 
ly acquire control over about se\'enty-
even per rent, of the total 
railroél(l system of Cermany, and be in a position to coerce the 
other states in somewhat the same way in which she formerly 
forced the middle states to join the Customs' Union whether 
they would or no, 
One'important result of the acquisition of the railroads ùy the 
f'mpire would be to diminish the financial dependence of the lat- 
ter on the individual state
. The proposed go,'ernment monop- 
oly of tobacco and the tariff revision buth had the same ohject in 
view. In 1875 Bismarck had ad,'ocated an exclusi,'cly rc,'enue 
tariff, in which the revenue 
houlJ be l"aisc,.l by duties on snch 
articles of import as coffee, tea, tobacco, petroleum, and the lik
. 
On the 15th of ] }ecember, 1878, he laid before the BUlldcsratlt 
the principles of a tariff rcform intended to incrcase the revenues 
of the empire by an increase of the indirect taxes, and thus de. 
crease the amount of the annual quotas of the separate states. 
Emancipated fronl the influence of Dclbrück and his free-trade 
principlcs, he proposed to return to the system which ha(l prc. 
"ailed in Prussia fronl 181S to 18G5, according to which all arti. 
cles imported pay duty, with the protective luodification that raw 
material intended for m:mufacturing purposes, not produced in 
Gemlany, or produced in in
ignificant quantities, should be admit- 
ted free. -1\ commi
sion was at once appointed to frame a new 
tariff, and \
élrnbÜlcr, of \YÜrtemher
, a pronounced protectioni:,t, 
\, ho had himself brought a protective bill before the Reic/tsta!) 
ill the previous year, was appointed president of the commission. 
The bill pre posed h,y the commission, in harmony with His. 
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marek's suggestions, WaS accepted by the Bundesrath on the 3d 
of April, 1879, and laid before the lleicltstog on the following 
day. The motive of the bill, as set forth by the chancellor, was 
the necessity, "not alone of assisting individual branches of in- 
dustry by special protective dl1tics
 but stili more to secure to 
native industry in all branches an advantage over foreign indus- 
try in the home Inarket," and to increase the exportability of 
native gooùs. The chancellor was sure of the support of the 
Conservatives, for whose benefit the tax on corn LInd agricultural 
products in general was 111aterially increased. The attitude of 
the National Liberals was uncertain. The left wing of the par- 
ty, under Lasker, was either in favor of absolute free-trade or at 
]east against the increase of the corn-tax, and the majority, under 
Bennigsen, was only partially reliable. 'The rrogressists were, as 
usual, in opposition, being pronounced free-traders. Under these 
circumstances the vote of the Centre was necessary for the pas- 
sage of the government measure. The successful negotiations 
with that party have already been referred to. By the union of 
Centre and Conservatives the bill was carried by a vote of 217 
to 117 (July 13th), and Germany joined the majority of t.he Eu- 
ropean states in the adoption of a protective tariff. IIobrecht 
and Friedenthal, Prussian Ininisters of finance and agriculture, re- 
signed; pronounced Conservatives were appointed in their stead, 
and the last trace of Liberal ascenùency in the councils of Prince 
Bismarck })ad vanished. 
The new financial scheme did 110t end at the c11ange from free- 
trade to protection. The new tariff was a Conservative measure, 
favoring the landholders and capitalists. Other measnres were 
necessary to win the support of the lower classes. One project, 
intended to strengthen the hands of the govel'nment, and at the 
same time secnre support among the laboring men, was the to- 
Lacco 1110nopo]y. But this 111et with little favor in the Reicltstag, 
and although, like the quadrennial elections and the biennial ses- 
siom; and biennial budgets-measures intended to strengthen the 
imperial govermncnt at the expense of the imprrial parliament 
-brought up year after year, was always rojected. 
In September of 1880 Bismarck assumed in person the port- 
folio of commerce and industry, and by an exercise of the pre.. 
rogative of the Prussian J{ing created for himself an Economical 
Council, in which commerce, agriculture, and manufactures were 
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all to be repre:;ented, pnrt of its IBembers being cllOsen from the 
laborit1
 c1a
ses. The attempt tu create an imperial EcOnOlnical 
Council failed, owing to the refu
al of the RÛchslag to \"ote the 
IH'Ce
sary appropriation. The project of compulsory state acci- 
elt'ut insnrance also met" ith small favor in the R ichsta!J. But 
the inch-fatigable chancellor, accustomeù, by a skilful manipula- 
tion of partie!', to carry his object in the face of a hostile major- 
it)" woultlllot abanùon his plans. lIe was sure of the emperor's 

upport and approval, and relied on that sense of llÏs indispen- 

aLleness whieh was so strongly felt by the nation at large, even 
hy many of those \\ 110 could not appro\"e of his policy. In the 
(.lections of 1881 Lis new economical and financial projects were 
submitted to the direct vote of the people. No effort
 were 

pal"ed on the part of tho 
oYernment. Unlimited abuso was 
heaped on all opponents of the governn1ent 111eaSnres, and their 
personal and political nlotives aspersed, but a similar tone towarù 
the government waR punished by fines and imprisonment as libel. 
The emperol' was dragged into the struggle, and the chancel1or's 
schemes represent
d as the cherished wisLes of the aged mon- 
arch's heart. The result was a practical defeat of the govern- 
lI1Cnt. The alluring Lait of measures for tIlC laboring classes 
(among other things the proceeds of the tobacco n10nopoly were 
to be dc\'oted to tho insurance of laborers against accidents) 
failed of the desired effect, and the c:mdiùates for whose c1ection 
the go\"ernment hat! nlade the greatest exertions were defeateù. 
The total returns were: Conservatives, 7û; Clericals and Guelphs 
combined, 107; National Liuerals, 43; Sec('
sionists (formcrly 
the left \\ iug of National Liuerals), 4- 7; rro
res
i
t!', û8; Social 
lkillocrats, with their allies, 1
; Alsace- Lorraiuers, 15; Poles, 18; 
l)alles, 2; Indepenùcnts, 8. The previous Clerico - consen'ativc 
majority of 220 was accordingly converted into a minority of 183. 
This defeat causeJ no change in Bismarck's policy. The em- 
peror's lllessago to tho new llcicltstag (October 17th, 1881) called 
ouly the more urgently for tbe c
tablishmeilt of an imperial Eco- 
nomical 
ouncil, a state monopoly of tobal'co, state insurance of 
working-men, (luaclrennial elections, and biennial sessions. Doth 
in the llcicltsta!l and in the Pru:;
ian Lane/tag Bismarck was se- 
verely criticisecl for bringing tllO emperor.s per:-,on into the fore- 
g-round, aud seekin
 to pa...
 his own me3"ures by an improper 
use of the eIllPl'rur's personal prestige auJ popularity. In :1Il
\\er 
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to \hese attacks appeared t110 royal rescript of January 4th, 1882, . 
in which the emperor, speaking in his character as king of 1)l'us- 
sia, say.;: "The government acts of the king require the counter- 
fignature of a Ininister, and, as was also the case before the con... 
ttitution was issued, have to be represented by the king's minis- 
ters, but they nevertheless remain government acts of the king, 
frotH whose decisions they result, and who thereby constitution- 
ally expresses his will and pleasure. It is, therefore, my wit 
that both in Prussia and in the legislat.ive bodies of the empire 
there ]uay be no doubt left as to lny own constitutional right, 
and that of my successors, to personally conduct the policy of my 
government, and that the theory sl1a11 always be gainsaid that 
the inviolability of t110 king, which has always existed in Prussia, 
and is enunciated hy article 43 of the constitution, or the neces- 
sity of a responsible counter-signature of Iny government acts, de- 
prives them of the character of royal and independent decisions." 
This extraordinary rescript, affecting primarily Prussia, and sec- 
ondarily the empire, faithfully reflected the reactionary policy of 
the chancellor. Officials and private individuals were decorated 
for activity in assisting government c:mdidat
s or inventing mo- 
narchical theories. 
Ien talked of a renewal of the struggle of 
1862. The native Press scarcely ventured to COllUllent upon the 
rescript, and various foreign papers, which criticised it too freely, 
were confiscated. The Press censorship was so exercised as to 
bring attacks on the government policy under the head of Hbds 
of the sovereign or his ministers. * 


* Copies of Punclt containing a cartoon on the rescript were seized in the 
Bel'lin cafés. The amount of freedom enjoyed by the I'ress under the pres- 
ent }'res8 laws may be gathered from the following incidents: An editor in 
Brcslau was fined 3000 marks for putting his paper in mourning for the 
death of Förster, Pdnce-bbihop of Breslau, and spcaking of him in au oùitu- 
ary notice as having died in banishment. .Another editor was imprisoned for 
hinting that some of the numerous threatening lettcrs received by Bismarck 
wcre composed at his own command, adducing the analogy of the threatening 
lettcrs received hy K apoleon III. I'rof. :Mommscll, the historian, is 011 trial 
(February, 1882) for insulting Bismarck in a campaign document, the insult 
consisting in aecusing him of having" dispossessed thc Prussian Crown." 
rfhc s
L1e of some of U{'ine's works, ine1nding the" Zeitgesehichte," lIas Leen 
forlJitlden in Bcrlin. These facts will f:uffice to show tllat freedom of 
pecch 
and pen, as under:-:tood in England alll1 --.lmcriea, do not cxist ill Germany at 
the pn:scllt time. 
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A step of a rlifIerent character toward the consoliùation of 
the cmpire was the :u]option of an imperial code. January 18th, 
187.3, a committee of twenty-eight JJad been :lPpointed by the 
1?cidlst1l9 tv frame a coòe. Their work wai laid before that body 
ill Xo\'embel. of 1876, and the completed code" as adopted in the 
fullo\\'ill
 mouth. In the matter of the 10c:1tion of the imperial 
supreme court, however, particularism gained a signal victory. 
IlIthwllced by jealousy of Prussia, the govcrnmcnts of the vat'ious 
states hy their de)e
atcs in tho ßuudcs}"ath elected Leip.lig by a 
majority of thirty to twenty-eight. The same ùistrust and jeal- 
OllSY of l'l'u
sian asccndl'llcy di
pJayed it
elf in the Ilcicltst"!I. 
Sa:\.ons, \Yiirtelllber
er:-" alld Da\'arians voted almost without ex- 
ception against Herlin in favor of Leipzig. The ,'arious anti-im- 
perial factions -lÞol es , AI
ace-Lorrainers, 
ocial Democrats, :1I1d 
Centre-as well as the Party of Progress, also voted against Herlin, 
giving a majority of 213 to 142 in favor of Leipzig. This vote, 
sLowing clearly that jealousy of Prussia was not confined to the 
go\'ernments of the individual states, but also slInfed by the peo- 
ple at large, was just in so far an unfavorable omen for the 
peedy 
consolidation of the cmpire, as such consolidation signified an in- 
crease of l'ru:;:sian ascenùcllcy. 
.Another TIleaSllre with consolidation in view was the compul- 
sion exerted on lIarnbur
 to force it to entel' the Customs' L nion. 
By tho provisions of the impel'ial constitution of 1871 Ðrelllen 
:1IId IIamburg, "with a district suitable to the purposl
, either of 
their own or vf thc surrounding territory, are to remain frce ports 
outside of the commou customs limit until they themselvcs apply 
to he included in thc 
alIJe." As they ðhowcd no inclinatiun to 
makc such application of thcir uwn accord, Di:-,marek determined 
to take the initiative, and in 
[ay of IS7ü addrcssed to the scn- 
:ltl'S of both cities an oflicial letter requiring them to surrender 
their special free-pOl't privileges and enter the German ClIstmu,,' 
Union. TIoth cities refuseò to take the step required. 
A t the time of the annexation of the duchies of Schleswict' :md 
. 
 
1I,)lsttin, in 18G7, a
 an act of friendship tuward ll:ullhurg-, 
Altona WR
 left outside of the customs limits. nismarck now 
m:l({p use of Altona a
 a means of (,()cfrinO' lIamhurO'. On tho 
" t'" 

:!ll of 4\pril, 1 RSO, PrnssÏa Jno\"('d in tho Bundf'sratlt tlH' in- 
clusion within th(' customs limits ('If ..\Itona and the IImnlmrO' 

 
b
Lllrb of St. Pauli, l]l'fendin
 the inclusion of the lattcr on tho 
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ground that it was impossible to establish a satisfactory custom
 
frontier between Altona and St. Pauli, while the situation of the 
latter rendered such a frontier between it and IIamburg feasible. 
lIatnburg brought in a .counter -lnotion to the effect that the 
proposed incorporation in the cllstoms territory of the suburb 
of St. Pauli without the consent of IIamblug was contrary to the 
tern1S of the constitution. St. Pauli contained 53,000 inhabi- 
tants, was an integral part of IIamburg, and with Altona C01n- 
prised commercially the most important part of the whole city. 
The lneasure would no doubt have met with violent opposition 
if it had been laid before the Reicltslag, and consequently, in 
spite of Progressists and Liberals, the chancellor claimed t.hat it 
pertained solely to the jurisdiction of the Bundesl'atl1.. On the 
22d of 
Iay the latter body voted to accept the measure pro- 
posed by Prussia, only in so far modified that a part and not the 
whole of St. Pauli was included. The chancellor followed up this 
coercive measure by another, once more ignoring the claims of 
the Progressists and Liberals in the Reicltstag to co - ordinate 
jurisdiction, namely, the removal of the customs line from a 
point above to a point below IImnburg. This was calculated to 
hamper the comlllerce of the latter city Ly subjecting it to annoy- 
ing customs regulations. To a deputation from IIamburg he 
announced his intention of building a direct railroad frOJll Altona 
to TIerlin and :ßlagdclmrg, and of using all his power to build up 
Altona at the expense of IIambnrg. These various measures had 
the desired effect, and in 1881 the Ilamburg senate sued for 
aÙlllis
ion to the Customs' Union, the empire agreeing to pay 
40,000,000 marks towarJ defraying the expenses involved. This 
left Bremen the only free port in tlJC empire, and afforded the 
chancellor a precedent to be used in forcing that city also to sur- 
render its special privileges. 
This brief survey of the internal histury of (;cl"lI1any in the 
years 1876-'81 woulJ be incomplete without some mention of 
the Judcn-1LCl
e, or Jew-baiting, which began in 1879. The head- II 
quarters of the agitation was Derlin, as the point where the Jews 
,vere most numerous and most wealthy; but Pomerania was the 
only place where it resulted in open rioting. It was a well- 
organized movement, deriving its lnaill support from the Con- 
servatives, with their native abhorrence of Jews and C0111111l'rCC, 
but 0\\ illg its acti\-e in
piration tv that aggressIve Teutonism 
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which had been dcvc1()pcd in Germany, and more cspecially in 
Pru:;sia, since the war of 1870. The leadcrs of the Inovement 
circulate(l an anti-
elllitic pctition (1880) advocating restriction 
of Jewish immigratiun from Russia, :nul curtaiiment of the polit- 
ical rights of the Jews. A violent war was waged iu pamphlets 
Hilli in the Press. ,\ society was formed whose mcmbers pleJged 
them
cl\"cs not to buy of Jews, ur patronize cajës or restaurants 
frequenteù by them. In Del"lin, in the wintcr of 1880-'81, feel- 
in
 on both fo;iJes ran so high that a number of personal encoun- 
ters (I('('nrred, an(1 the Jews were continually exposed to per
on 
al insults. \rdcut anti-Semites ,'iolently ejected the obnoxiou;, 
Semitcs frutll the principal fafés and rt'4allranb, thc police obsen-- 
il1
 the while a strict neutrality. The Berlin university" as like- 
wise the scene of di
graceful disturbanceg, eVen the professors tak- 
in
 activc part for or against the .Jews. The army otlicers did thcir 
part by pìacing the Jews unùel' a social Lan, 
lI1Ù cffcctually bar- 
ring against them the military career. The Conscrvati,'c Luther- 
an clergy of 1>russia also joined in the universal hue-and-cry. The 
crown prince, to his credit, manifested a 
trong repugnance to 
this illiberal agitation, but for a long time it wa., generally snp- 
posed that it was Dot displea
inf! to the emperor and the court in 

enera1. The elections to the ll(Jicltstag in O
toher of ] 881 re- 
sulted in the defeat of the agitaturs in BcrJin, and showed th(' 
a
itation itself to be on the decline. TIut it had already 
pread 
aCl'O
S the Lorùer, and Icd to frightful cxcesse
 in nll
...ia, to \\ hich 
allusion has already bcen ma(Ie. In Kief, Odes
a, \Var:,aw, and a 
Humbcr of lesser towns and vill:1ges, the J cws wcr" plunùcred 
md 
aLuscd , or even outrac'eù alHl murdered , the authorities remainin(' 

 
 
inactive, and the jud
cs at the trials 1IIJt hesitating to exprcss 
thcir sympathy with the rioter
. It was the same agitation, dif, 
ferentiateù Ly the character and civilization of the two nation
. 
The important military law of 1S80, and the con:,cqnent in- 
creasû of the (;erlllan army, has been rcservc(l for later notice on 
a('('ount of its Leat'ing on tIle foreign relation
 of the cmpire. 
The army Jaw adopted in IS,4, hased on the celbUS of 18ü';, 
regulating- the annual conscription mid the annual budgct, "as to 
expire on the 31st of December, ISt>l. The new law, based on 
tIlt, ('ensus of 1875, and ('overing- the pt.riu(l from April1:;t, 1881, 
to l\Iarch a 1st, 1 SS
, proposed both an aLsolute and a relatin' in- 
crease of the military strcngth òf the empire, gi, iug- as tLe mutive 
2R 
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for this increase the lnagnitndc of the French and Hnssian armic
 
'Yhile the German army on a peace footing numLercd 402,000 
men, the French army numbered 4ü7,OOO, and that of Rus
ia 
800,000. And while the total period of n1ilitary service in Ger- 
many was twelve years (active, three; reserve, four; landu'ehr, or 
secund resef\.Ye, five), in France it was twenty, and in Russia fif- 
teen; thus lnaking the discrepancy on a war footing 
till greatcr. 
The new bill proposed to include in the conscription for active 
service sc\"eral classcs which had hithertu bcen enrollcd in the re- 
serve, and to increase the peace footing of the anny to one per 
cent. of the total population. This in\Toh'cù :1n increase in the 
peace footing of about 20,000 (fr0111 401,659 to 427,250), and in 
the war footing of nlorc than 100,000, and a permanent addition 
to the budget of more than 17,000,000 marks. The bill was 
defended by ,"on 
IoJtke, \vho laid greêlt stress on the militm'y 
preparations of France and Russia, and the necessity of counter.. 
prcparations on the part of Germany. The opposition was based 
on the economical ground that the already overburdened people 
could not stand the fre
h burden thus laid upon them, and on the 
p3rliamentary ground that it was not advisable to place the army 
beyond the control of parliament, by voting the military budget 
for seven years instead of one; but, through a union of Conserva- 
tives and National Liberals, the Lill W.LS carried by a vote of 186 
to 128. 
The attitude of Bislnarck in t.he Derlin Congress of 1878 had 
resulted in a breach of the alliance of the three emperors. IIe 
had favored the interests of Austria at the expense of Russia. 
Gortc1lakoff lnade no secret of his anger against Germany, and 
openly announced his preference for France. Count Shouvaloff, 
Hnssian ambassador at the court of St. Jmnes, was reca]]ed on 
.. 
account of hig German proclh:ities, and replaced by Prince Loba l 
noff, a German lmtcr. A Uussian fl
('nt endeavored to negotiate 
a forma] a1Jiance \\ ith France, and Russian grand-dukes appeared 
at the Frell('h f'apital. ltussian troops were lnassed on the Ger
 
lIIan h01"c1er, the ltl1sðiau ofHcial Prcss indulged in the Blost vio- 
1('lIt c1iatnhcs against Germany awl an things nerman, and Alcx- 
:l1Hlf'r llimsc1f wrote to the Gf'rman emperor, " Your 
Iajest}"s 
('ha1\('('lI(I1' lias fo1'gottf'n 111(' promis('s of 1870." 
Empcror \YilJiam was pcrsona]Jy anxious to Inaintain good 
relations \\ ith Hussia at any pricl', and accorJiugll, without tho 
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t& -;si
tance of his chancellor, through the ngcncy of General 
Ian. 
teufIc1, he arrauged a personal interview with his nephew, the 
Uussian emperor, at the bordel' town of .Alexandru\ 0, September 
ad,1879. Hut this inten'iew, although an evidence of the pcrsonal 
friendship of the two t-.lJ\"creigns, had no apparent cffect on the 
policy of the two empires. ]Ji
marck, on the other hanel, sOl1f{ht 
to form a clo
er alliance with ...\ustro-llungary. On the 28th of 
Augn
t he met Andrassy in Ûa
tein, and on the 22d of September 
followed up this inter\'iew by a visit to Vienna. The rcsult was 
a (It'fell
i\'e alliance, I,ro\'idill
 that allY attack upon the one state 
should he regarded .lS an attack on both, and that Oriental affairs 
should be 
l:ttled in accorùance with the dcci
ions of the Berlin 
treaty. ...\S this was manifestly aimed at I
us
ia, it was with tIle 
greatest reluctance that the emperor ga\"e his consent. It was 
only Bismarck's determination to resign, if his policy of an Aus- 
trian alliance were not adopted, \\ hich induced lJim to Jield. 
The situation was so serious that the foreign committee of the 
Elllll!('sratl" was summoned to meet in Berlin in October, to con- 
sider the measures taken by the 
o\"erntnent. In l
l1ssia the illl- 
Jllediate effect of the 1)ew alliance was the adoption by the l'res!>;, 
at the command of the n1Ïnister of the interior, of a somewhat 
le
s warlike and offensi\"e tone toward Loth Germany anc.l.Austria; 
the visits of the C lare\'Ïtch in Berlin and Vienna, on hi
 way homc 
fronl Cannc
, at the emperor's express command, and much against 
his uwn wishes, and even a \'i
it from Gortchako1I himself. 
In alliance with Austria, Bismarck felt himself 
trong- eno\)
h 
to meet the combined forces of France and Hl1ssia. .At the SUlW 
time diplomacy was preferred to war. Austria. was to thwart 
Uussian pan-Slavi:-;m, and supplant Hussian influence in the Bal- 
kan peninsula, and both France and Uussi:t were to be involvcd in 
complication
 which would dispcl all lust for aggressive InCaSl1rc
. 
The S11ccess of this policy in the case of France has alrcady been 
rcvicwed, as well a
 the internal Jistul'oances which c:nne tu the 
a:::..istance uf the ('}crman chancellor in paralyzing Hn
c;ia. 
It remains to notice the attitude of l;ermany toward the Bul- 
tan. The latter 
howed a. readiness to make conccs
ions to the 
mighty chanrellor, which finds its explanation in his hop(\ of 

ainilJ
 in (;"rm1.uy an ally ag'ain
t nl1
:,ia. This f'nabled Gcr- 
man) to di(.tate to the Pc))'tf' \\"111'1'(' the threat!>; of othcr nation:"! 
proved una\'ailin
 (in l"t,f\'n'llf"l' to (:rl'cc\' allll :\I\llltl'lH'grll). The 
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invasion of Tunis by th') Frend. redoubled tIlC Sultan's friend. 
ship. At the request of Germany 110 withdrew 11Ïs protest against 
Austria's introduction of tlJC military conscription in Bosnia and 
IIcrzegoyina, and as a sign of special favor he bestowed upon 
Emperor \Villiam an Ottoman order. The latter, in his turn, be- 
stowed upon the 
ultan the Orù{
r uf the nlacl
 Eagle. The chan- 
cellor's policy, manifestly, was to encourage the Sultan without 
compromising Germany by direct promises or tangible treaty CH- 
gagements; thus greatly increasing the French ClnbarrassnlCnts 
in Northern .Africa, and holding out a constant threat to Uussia 
without incurring any actual responsibility. 



 39. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


IN :Mexico the liberal church laws of 1874 bad afforded a fa- 
natical priesthood renewed occasion to incite the hot-blooded na- 
ti ves to excesses against Protestantism and the national religious 
refonll lllovement of the Church of Jesus. Disturbances occurred 
in various places, especiaHy in Acapulco, where the reformers were 
attacked while at worship, six oÌ the111 killed outright, and nine 
wounded. Early in 187ö a revolt broke out against tbe govern- 
lllent of President Lerdo de Tejada. The leader of this mO\Te- 
ment was General Porfirio Diaz, whose head-quarters were at 
Iat- 
amoras. At the outset the government troops were successful; 
and on the 24th of July Lerdo was re-clected president by a large 
majority. Iglesias, chief - justice of the supreme court, and, by 
virtue of tbat office, vice-president of the republic, contested the 
validity of his election, and raised the standard of revolt in Leon, 
in the state of Guanajuato, his soldiers attacking the _American 
mission-houses at that place with the cry, "Death to the Protes- 
tants I" In the mean time the fortunes of General Diaz ]lad 
clIanged. No\'emLer 15th he won a decisive victory over the 
go\.crnment troop
, and on the 1st of December enteretl the capi- 
tal. The other two nresidents fled to i\Iazatlan :md embarked for 
1 
foreign parts. Diaz assumc,l the presidl'ncy, aI1tl was confil'mcd 
in that uflice by Cungre
s OIl the 4- th of May, 18'; 7, he uf his own 
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will dec1aring that he would not accert a re-election. In Dial, 
r'ligious liLerty fonnd a proÌ<\ctor, and the reform movement 

prea(l rapidly, so tllat in 1878 it numLered 12,000 memhers. 
Thi
 excited the bitterest feeling 3l11ong the Homan Catholic 
priesthood; and in Atzala, in the fanatical state of Puel)la, or- 
thodox zeal found ,"cnt in a ma<:,
p(..:re uf the heretie
. I,iaz laid 
dowu his office in 1882, and was succeeded by General Gonzale
, 
his minister of war, in whose caLi net he in hi
 turn became Juin- 
ister of public work9. 
In the republic of Dan Salvador a conflict between the govcrn- 
n
ent and the bisl}(
r led to an insulTection in the capital in June 
of 1875. The government had forbidden the puLlication of an 
inflammatory letter of the bishop's, whereupon the clergy incited 
the people to revolt. After a few prominent citizens hml been 
murdered and several houses burncd, the troops succeeded in restor- 
ing' ordel., and by the command of President Gonzales fifty of the 
insurgents were sllOt. Home of the prisoners, in the examination 
before the authorities, implicated the clcrgy, who, it scems, had 
told them that they might plunder with impunity the houses of 
tll(' rieh, provided only they gave a part of their booty to the 
Church. 
I n VenezucJa the claims of the Hom:m Curia led to a conflict 
with nuzman ]
lanco's p:o\'ernllH'nt, in which the latter won a 
8ignal victory. .Archbishop G ue\'ara had been dep,)se(l for (li
- 
ohe(liellre to the laws of the state, all<l Bishop Arroyo of Gl1ayana. 
appointc(l in his stcad. The Pope refused to acknowledge Gue- 
vara's deposition, or confh'm Arroyo, and the latter accordingly 
declined the honor conferred upon him. 
Iay üth, 187ß, HI:mco 
lai<l before Congress a. chureh bill making the Venezuelall Church 
independent of the Roman bishop-the pastors to Le elected by 
the congregations, the bisllOps by the pastors, and the archbishop 
hy Congres
. Congress passed the bill in a still 
harper form, 
and ('lected Dr. .Tosó Ponte archbishop. Afraid of the complete 
loss of \r enezuela, the Pope now :viclJeù. TIoca Coccbia, the 
papal nuncio, appeared in Caracca
, Guevara's deposition was ap- 
proved, and Ponte's appointment confirmed. The new archbishop 
took the objectionable oath of absolute obedience to the laws of 
the bnd, and fbttcrin
ly compared 13lanco to rcricl('
, Augnstus, 
and Charlema
nC' 
 and Congrc

, at the recommC'n(]ation of the 
pfl.sident, repealed the .May Laws, which had only been intended 
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to force the rope to yield. A difficulty with IIolJand, almo
t 
t"l\
uIting in war, arose from the facilities afforded to -Yenezuelan 
refugees ill the Dutch island of Curaçao to plan and carry out 
hostile expeditions against their native country. 
In the republic of Ecuador the un1Ïlnited swny of the Jesuits 
was brought to a close by the lllurder of President :Moreno, on 
the 12th of August, 1875. The Freemasons were accused of be- 
ing the authors of this deed, and renewed cnrses were pronounced 
upon them. The result of tbe vote for a new president showed 
that the people were thoroug-hly tired of unlimited priest rule. 
Dr. Borrero, the Liberal candidate, was elected by 38,637 ,'otes, 
against 6000 cast for both the other candidates together; the 
banished Liberals were recalled, and Jesuit rule was in sonle de- 
gree restricted. 
In the empire of Drazil the strife with the -Vatiran terminated 
in 1875. The tneasures adopted by the bishops of OJinda and 
l)ara against the Freemasons and other secret societies, being con-. 
trary to the law of the land, had led to the imprisonment of the 
bishops. The administrator of the diocese of Olinda refused to 
1'eHlOve the interdict bid by the bishop, and was also imprisoned. 
The administrator of the diocese of Para, as wen as several of the 
minor clergy, 111et with a similar fate. At the special request of 
the Pope the imprisoned clergy were all pardoned on the 17th 
of SeptelnLer, 1875, whereupon the interdict was retTIoved and 
the conflict at an end. Some slight insurrections in the northern 
provinces, due to the conflict with tbe Churdl, were speedily put 
down, and six Italian Jesuits, who had incited the people to re- 
volt, were expelled from the country. In the year 1878 the Lib- 
erals came into power. In 187ü the question of extending the 
suffrage to non-Catholics (50,000 German Protestants) led to a 
change of ministry, the Liberals, however, still remaining in power. 
The law adopted in 1880, by which all naturalized citizens and 
non-Catholics were ineligible for election to office, ,vas sufficiently 
illiberal to lead Don Pedl'o to direct the Brazilian ambassador 
and consuls in Germany to publish the fact that this restriction 
was contrary to his personal wishes. 
To the world at large the principal interest of South American 
history during the years 1875-'81 lies in the war behveen Chili 
an(l Peru. The origin of the struggle was a border strife between 
Chili and Doli'!ia. The latter state claimed the whole of tbe 
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pro,.mce of At'lcarn ha, l)('t Wt'l'n Chili ;uHl Peril, w II ile t11e forllìl'f 
claimc(l the 
outh('rll part of the province, which contained rich 
llepo:,its uf nitrate and gnano. 1\ treaty was concluded between 
the di
putants in 18ûG Ly which the tcrritory in (plCstion wa'i to 
be common property in so far a
 taxation and the division uf 
I'c'"cnue were concerned, Bolivia also pledging herself to intcrfcre 
in no way with the Chilian subject::; who were in posscssion of 
the saltpetre mines. In the hanth of enterprising Chilians those 
mines and guano deposits of Atacamba proved dangerons compet- 
itors for Penl\"ian nitrate and guano, and served to increase the 
rivalry and Litter fecling which had already sprung up between 
the two coulltrie:-;. In 1873 a secret treaty uf offence and de- 
fence was concluded Letwèen Pern and Bolivia. 
upported hy 
I 'ern, TIolivia fclt strong enough to disregard the treaty of 18GG 
and make good hcr claim to the whole province of 
\tacamha. 
:Finally, an arbitrary contribution was demanded from a Chilian 
mercantile company in Antofagasta. The company refused to pay 
the sum re(lllired, whereupon the Bolivian authorities arrested 
some of its en1ployés. Chili at once sent an arn1ed force to 
Antofagasta, with Instructions to take posse
sion of the whole 
saltpetre rep;ion, and on the Gth of April, 1879, war was ùeclared. 
At this ,'ery time Chili was involved in a controvcrsy wit.h the 
Argentine Rl'public regarding the rcspecti,'e boundaries of the 
two countries in l)ata
onia. Takin
 advantap:e of that fact, the 
allies cndeavored to persuade L:1 Plata also to declare war upon 
Chili. This attempt wa::, so far succe

ful that the 
\.rgentine 
Congregs rejected the Patagonian treaty just concluded by Chili. 
an and Argentine plenipotentiarie
, and ,"otcd an extraorJinary 
crcùit for n1ilitary preparations; Lut the speedy Sllccess of the 
Chilian
 against tho Pel'l1\'ians and Boli vians h
ll to a reconsidera- 
tion of the subject, and the ultimate obsen"ance of a strict Ilf'U. 
trality. 
The population of the two allied statl'c; was more than ùoublc 
that of ('hili; Lut the latter country h:Hl the :1(h"antage of supc- 
rilJr intc1li
enee and enterprisc, as well as greater <len
ity of pùp- 
ulation and r('lative wealth. The first 
tep of the Chilian P;O'"- 
ernmcnt was to u!':c it
 F.upposed H:l\'al 
urH'rioritr to Llock:ule 
I'}llÍ'lue and the southern coa:-;t of PPI'U, from which saltpetre and 
gnano were exported. nut the Peruvian iron-rlad lluasral' pro' cd 
superior to the Chilian fleet, inflicting upon the latter consider:\blo 
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loss, :md fun'in
 it to rai
e the blockade. 'This led to a popular 
ùemunstration in 
antiago de Chili, and tbe Chilian admiral and 
minister of war were both obliged to resign. Final1y, on thc 8th 
of October, the IIuasca1" was captured, and the brief triumph of 
thc allies came to an end. On the 2d of November, aftcr a five 
hours' bom1>ar<1ment by land and sea, the Chilians took the sea- 
port town of Pisagua. On the 19th the allied Peruvian and 
Bolivian army was defeated at Dolores. On the 23d Iquiquc 
was occupied. On the 27th an indecisive battle was fought be- 
tween the Chilians and Peruvians near the town of Tarapaca, but 
the Peruvians ultimately retreated, and the whole province, with 
its rich deposits of nitrate and guano, was occupied by Chilian 
troops. 
These disasters caused a revolution in both the allied republics. 
In Bolivia, Daza-himse1f an usurper, was overthrown, and CaJI1- 
pe1'o Inade provisional president-or, rather, a period of anarchy 
set in. In Peru, Pierola, who had becn already for scyeral years at 
the head of an insurrection, succeeded in nlaking himself dictator; 
while General Prado, the regularly elected president, fled frOlTI the 
country. But these changes of governnlent brought about no 
change in the fortunes of the war. 
Iay 27th, 1880, the allied 
PeruvIans and Boliyians were once more defeated at Tacna, where- 
upon the latter abandonerl the war and went home, burning and 
plundering Peruvian villages on the way. On tht; 7th of J nn
 
Arica was captured. The United States had already tendered its 
good offices for the restoration of peace, and now (October 22t1) 
plenipotentiaries of the three belligerent states lnet on the neutral 
ground of a United States nlan-of-war to consult rC'garding terms. 
Chili demanded the cession by Boli via and Peru of the territory al- 
ready occupied by her (Atacamba. :md Tarapaca), inch1ding the salt- 
petre mines, and the payment of a war indemnity of $20,000,000, 

loquehua, Tacna, 
IîÙ Þ--.rica to remain in the h
nds of the 
Chilians until thc indemnity \Vas paid. These terms the allics 
rejected, decla:'ing t hemselves ready, however. to submit the terms 
J)f peace absolutely to the decision of the United Stvtes. This 
the victorious Chilians on thdr part natural1y refused to do, and 
the war continued. 
Peru was no lon(fer able tu uffcr an y seriolls resistance. The 
.:') 
Chilians took the capital, Lima, and u\'crran the whole cpuutry, 
but found it impossiLle to cundude peace. The country was 
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completely I.an krupt; no responsible government existed-merel)' 
all anarchy of rival dictators amI presidf'uts-but a guerilla war- 
fare still continued. Before peace could be concluded it became 
necessary to restore order and create a government capable úf con- 
c1ndlllg a pp:lce. 'l'his task, dif1icult in any case, \\'a3 rendered 
Joubly diflicult Ly the hope entertained in Peru of the lI1Ìer- 
fcrcnce in her Lehalf of some foreign country, particula1"ly the 
United States, and at the beginning of 1882 the desired end 
Meen.ed still as far removed a
 ever. 
In ColomLia, Uruguay, and the 
\rgentine TI.epublic occurred 
a number of revolutions, insurrections, and n1Ìnor distnrban('e<;" 
illcludill
 mnong others a popular attack upon the J esuit
 in 
Buenos Ayres-the latter defendin
 themscJves against the mol. 
with daggers. Nicaragua insulted a German consul, and refused 
to make satisfaction for the offence until it was exacted, after 
long negotiations, by German men-of-war. 
This brief sketch will serve to den10nstrate tìlat there exists in 
11l0st parts of South America a turbulent, unsettled population, 
among whOln an intolerant, fanatical priesthood attempt
-often 
with total unscrupulousness as to the means employed-to main- 
tain aud extend unhindered the sway of the Homan Catholic 
Church, thus repairing ill .America the losses su
taincù Ly that 
Church in Eurupe. 
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AUVSSISIA!f expet!itiou, 3
6. 
Act of Confederation, Uermnn, 6. 
Admini
tr:ttive order, Hlu.:-i:m, :,)iO, fii4. 
Ar
h:mi!itan: first gug1if'.h iuvl1!o>ion, 154; 
UU
Hian emha
f\Y, 
71; war, Pt':tct', ma
- 

acre, fJ1..;; secont! iuva:,iou, :;,
; inter- 
nal feud
, 5.50. 
kende, Pruf'.si:m, 22. 
Alabam.a c1aim
, 3
4. 
Albanian lea
ne, 562. 
Al
Cl'iß: invat!ed by French, 99; conqner- 
et!, 1"1, 1S2; plébiscite, 393; 'l'unisilll1 
war, 627. 
Alltances: IIoly Alliance, 2; three Ea
tern 
powcr
 (1
20), 32: qnadl'Uple (Spain, Port- 
n
l1l, Eu
lallll, France), 144: quadruple 
(England, Austriu, Un
sia, Pmssin), 1:'
; 
J.;-'ranc(', England, 'l'urkey, Sardinia, Aus- 
tria, 2tJI) 
 Anstria and Prlls
in, 257: Aus- 
tria and 'l'm"key, 2:),; France and Sar- 
ùinia, 2i,9; Prus
ia lUll I Austria, 312 
 
}Jrussian-Itali:m, 327: French-Austrian, 
331; l)russia and South German Hates, 
3Gl : three emperors, 494: Un8sian-Hou- 
maniau, :>36 
 Germau-Au
trian, 651. 
Alsace-Lormi1le: ceded to Germany, 45S: 
imperial ùictator
hip, 4&-'1; legi
lation, 
4n; elcctiol1
, 4!IS; constitntiol1, 64U; 
partial chau
e of I:eutiment, G.U. 
Auhalt, 463, not
-,. 
Anzeig-cpflicht, 631, G32, G31, 636. 
A postolie8, 1")2. 
Ar
entine Repuhlic: fl)rmation,1")3; war 
with Paraguay, 299; purthmn strngg-les, 
4
1:J, (j:;7. 
Armeniu: Berlin C()I1g-r(',.
, :-)52. 
Armics: AUI
tria, 3,c;, 5"Ì
'; E
ypt, 4Gr.: 
En
lanll, 64, 4';S (Indi;lII) 2
tI; Fr
nce, 
li1, 3:>1, 3i2, 473, 650; Germnny, 420,4!1:S, 
650: IlnlhuHl, 4S9; Italv, 31U; Prnst!ia, 
304,30:'),341: Roum:mil1, :
n, 
O; RII

ill, 
""Ii, :.136, :>6
, (j.')O; Saxony, 342; South 
Hcrman stf\te
, 3S0, 420; Swedcn, 4!)O. 
Army of Faith, 4.. 
Artic1e 45 (Frcnch constitutiun), 197, I!'.... 
Ashantce war, 4
';;. 
Assßssinatinns: Kotzehne, 1:'.í; K:lJ>nllb- 
tria!Z, 
4: Dnke of Derry, 94: Count 1:05- 


Fi, 204: Prim, 47.,; flu!õlsoin Pasha, ð20, 
)Iehcmed AIi, M2: Me
enl.Off, :S70; Kra- 
pu. kin. [;11 ; .\Ic"{anùel' II.,:S14: Moreno. 
6M. 
Atchin, WRr with II..J1nnd, 4
T, 4S9, GIO. 
Athens: takcn hy Turk
, .9 ; capital or 
Greece, 85. 
An
tri:l: (lS1G-'30) ahsolllti!otm, re1igionQ 
iutolcl':\nce, 5; coadition ill 1816, :S, 6; 
intervenes ill NnJ>le
, 34; Piedmont, 40 i 
(1830-'4S) sccond intervcntion in Italy, 
132; Rccession of Ferdinand I., 163; in- 
tcrnal condition, 16-1-; (184'3-'63) rcbellion 
in Lombarùy, 20S; war" ith 
nrdinia, 
20
; Au
tria viCtOl'ious, 210: Vienna uu- 
ruly, 2
1; insurrection in Prague sup- 
pre

ed, 222; Heichstag and revolution, 

2:1; siege of Vienna, :!24; Fmncis Jo- 
eeph emperor, reaction, 2i5; Hungarian 
revolt, 240-245; Internn, 2.B; AUfoitril\ 
all-powerful in Germany, 250: RlJiance 
with Turkey, 257; cnters principalities, 
255; Crimean war, 251-2tJ-I; power at 

i
p()sal, 271,272; pnbition In Italy, 27-i, 
2,:;: I talian war, 2,!)-2...6; (1SG-t- 'G9) Oc- 
tober diploma, 301; Febrnl1ry patent, 
302; cuubtitntion "inhibited," 30:1; Da- 
ni:,;h war, 312-317; .\u,.tria and Prn
si;\ 
in Elbe rlnchie
, 31S-:123; H.\
teiu {'on. 
vcntion, 323; preparc:i fur war, 8:!6, 327: 
Austrian nud l'rnssian circulars, 
:!
; 
peace con
ress fails, 3

; :French -.Atl
- 
triall trcaty, 331, 332: Au..tro - Pru:-<"i:Ul 
WIll', 335-36.-;; political reor
nlli.l:Hi()n, 
dunl empire, 3i3, 3H; COnfl!8
1OIlallnw:-l, 
3i5; tlnances and army, 3itJ: (lSit)-'i[l) 
Frcnch friclHbhip, 4
4: autonomist
 in 
puwer, 4::;3 : electural reform nnt! Church 
lnw
, 4$4, 485 ; (IS7G-'SI) Herzeqo\"ini:m 
re\"olt, :>07, 510; difficult p08itinn, 5:!1, 
fi.J..1: objects to trcaty uf S;\I1 Stcfano, 
M,; Bcrlin con
res
, :5!,)()

; occupics 
UI1sni:\, M:>, r...S7; federalist trinm ph, [
...... 
 
arlllY hi1J, 

9; race feeling', rí9U; treaty 
with lInn
l\ry, WI: religious liberty, 
vl'llnlity, W2; a
rcclllent with Prussia, 
611; (Jerman alliance. G51. 
\u:-tro-Prusl:\i:m ',"ur: Au
tri3.l1 strength, 
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33lS: PrnsBians in Hanover, 336: Bava- 
rian-Austrian treaty, 336: Prnssi:\H8 in 
Cassel, 331: lI:mo\"eriau army surrell- 
deI's, 339; Italian indifference, 339; Ital- 
ians defeated, 340; PJ"U!Ssi:\ns occupy 

axony, 341 ; Austrian and Prnssian ar- 
mies, 342, 343; Benedck's error, 343: 
Prn::;::-ian::; illvade llolICllU:t, :).H; Htciu- 
metz dcfcat
 Austrinn8, 3-15; othcr I:mc- 
oesscs, 3-16; battle of Smlowa, 341', 34-ð; 
losscs, 3-1!) : ccs8ion of Venetia to France, 
350; France una.ble to interfere, 351 ; 
Prussians beforc Vienna, 353; truce, 354; 
preliminaries of peace, 355; peace of 
Prague, 356; Napoleon'8 thrcats, 357; 
\Var in Italy, battle of Lissa, 358; peace 
with Italy, 35t1; South-Germnll forces, 
3GO; defeated, 361-3G3 : peace, 361: terms 
and alliances, 3ö5, 3G6; Pms::.;ian ;lIJnex- 
utions, 367; Nol"th German COllrt:dera- 
tion, 368. 


letri, 20fi; Vionvillc, 434; Waghãu!'!('l, 
23s; Wl1rsaw, 141; Weissenburg, 4:!S; 
WÜrth, 42ð. Naval: Heligoland, 314; 
Lissa, 358; N avurino, 82; Uügen, 314. 
lhvaria: constitution, 9; accession of 
King Louis I., 21; reaction, 162; abdica- 
tion, 214; revolt in Palatinate, 233; I)ms- 

ian a!Ssi
tallc(" 2Jð; Austro - Prus
ian 
war, 3Jf)-3G8, :318; customs' treaty, 37
; 
army allll cu!Stom::.;' parliamcnt, 381, 3S-t; 
ultramuutane triumph, 387, 411; Fnmco- 
l)rus!Si:m war, 419-460; Bavarian de- 
mands, 461; rcserved rights, 462; joins 
empire, 463, 4G4; cmbassies, 496 ; Cultur- 
kampf, G30. 
Uelgium: condition after Napoleon's rnIt, 
l1t, 113; Dutch uppression, 113, 114: 
populm' rising in Brussels, 115; Dutch 
trouPI3 defeated, 111; separation from 
Holland, 119; King Leupold I., I
O; 
Dutch invasiou aull intervention or 
powers, 120, 121 ; l'aris convention, 390; 
DAlIEN: constitution, 9; head
 lihom I clerical rule, 4t10, 604; Libera18 in powel', 
movement, 213; revolution, 23-1; tri- breach with Vatican, 605. 
nmphuut, 235; Pru88ian interferellce, Berlin congre88: meets, 550; Bnlgm'ia 
238 
 Anstro-Prn
8iau war, 335-3G1, 371; and East Uoumelia, 551; Armenia, rrl1rk- 
customs' treaty, 379; army, 3S0; cus- bh refùrms, Cyprus, Tunis, 552; Busni,l, 
toms' parliament, 381; national feeling, Herzegovina, Danuhe, otlIer questions, 
38-1; Franco-Prnssiun Wal', 419--4GfI: joins I 553; Montenegro, Servin, Uuumania, 
Confederation, 462, 463, 496; Old Cathu- Greece, 554. 
lics, 630. I3erne, 1 
S, 129, 1C9, 492, 60a, 60T. 
Baltic provinces of Russia: serfdom abol- llukhara, Hussiun vassal state, 399. 
ished, 86; Hussianizing, 400, MI. Bolivia: war with Chili, G55, (j5G. 
Barceluna: besieged by t'l'ench, 51; bum- llonapartists: under Louis Philippe, 173 ; 
barded by Espartero, 147. in power, 201: in National Assembly, 
Barsauti clubs, 594. 4ï4; number!;, 613, GIT, 62S; disunion, 
Bashi-Bazouks, 515, 51G, G30. 
Basle: stadt anù landschaft, 1
9, 169; Bosnia: revolt, 511, 519, 543; at Bel'1iu 
strugglc with bishop, 491. congress, 553 ; Austrian occupation, 555, 
Battles, 11\1)(1: Ahulsha, 543; Alma, 260; 587. 
Alsen, 316; Artenay, 447; Aspromonte, Brazil: constitution, 5T 
 indep<'lHICnCf>, 
291; Ayacl1cho, 55; Balaklava, 2GO; Bel- fi8; war with Paraguay, 299; Freema- 
fort, 454; Beylan, 1M; I31umenau, 354; Bons and Church, 493, G54. 
BOl"ny, 433; Castelfidarùo, 2S9; Colom- Bl'emen, 463. 
bey-Nouilly, 433; Cu
t()zza, (fil'St) 210, British interests, 545, 5R1. 
(second) 340; Dcngiltepc, 575; Deve- Brunswick: mi!Srule, 123; revolution, 12-1; 
BOYl1n, 543; Dolores, 655; Diippel, 314; in empire, 46B; church trouble, 499. 
Estel!:!, 481; Etuz, 453; EI1\>atoria, 261; Bl1lgal'Í/\: revolt, 1514; ma8sacre, 1515-51 T = 
OiidiilW, 242; Gmvelotte, 435; Gl'ochow, tl'eaty of San Stcfano,546 ; Bcrlin con- 
138; Horn!'!, 156; Inkerman, 260; 181\n- gres
, 551; Austrian occupation, 5
á, 
dula, 581; Isly, 182; Istedt, 241; Kllya- 587; constitution, 55G: coup d'élat, M7: 
zcbac, 509; Konich, 1M; Ki)niggrãtz, population, 566, note. 
34T; Kopolna, 242;' Kulevdcha, 89; Buudesrath: North Gel'man, 379, 383; Gel'- 
K\1
hk-i-Nakhoud, r>ï9; Langensalza, man, constitution of, 463, note. 
338; Luchana, 144; :Magenta, 280; Meu- Burschcnschaft: general mceting fit Wart,. 
taun, 401; Nisib, 158; Noisaeville, 448; burg, 12; suppressed ill Prussia, n. 
Novara, (fll'St) 40, (second) 210; Oever- BUl'mah: English war, 154. 
FCC, 313; Orleans, 450; Ostl'olenkn, 139 ; 
Plevna, (fir
t) 535, (second and third) 
536; Rieti, 35; Saarbrücken, 427; Sado- 
wa, 34T; Sangiri, 580; Sevin, 542; Solfe- 
rino, 281; SOJUI110r0l:5tl'o, 481 ; St. Quen- 
tin, 4:-;3: Tacna, CM; Flunùi, :'>82; Vel- 


CAnRE law, 4ï3. 
Camarilla: Naples,281; Spain, 44,46,144-. 
Cantonese, 4
1. 
Carbouul'i: origin and aims, 24 
 in power, 
29; outlawed in Naples, 35; spread, 12
" 
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f'nrJlflls: migin, r,3; first rehe)Jion, 144,14:J; 
second rcbellion, 451; 8uPIH'csbcd, [.I

. 
t'nrlsbad decl'ees, 11, 1S. 
Cnucmms. t3uùjugntion of, 143. 
CClllr:\l congregntions, 21. 
Chambre intmuvable, !I'!. 
{'hnrt(' constitutioue))c, 
IO. 
Charti
t:o:, 1;,1. 
Chili: imlcpcmlcncc, M; church trouhle
, 
493; wnrwith Bolivia nlld Pcru, t;:-,r)-ü57. 
l'hillll: opium WIU', 1M: wnr wilh En
1:uJ(l 
nnd Francc, 1:>5; K uldl'ha q UCl'tiou, :>i5. 
Chios: lllfibti:\crc, i3. 
Christiun Socinli
ttl, 631. 
('hristinot3, 53, 144. 
Civil marria
e: declared conc:uhinl\
c in 
!<'rnncc, 96; permUted in .Au
tl'in, 3i:J; 
ob1igntory in Gemlany, :}412-Italr, W4- 

witzerl:\I\d, Gui; nb()1i
heù in 
pai1J, GUI. 
Clericnls (in L:crmal!Y): oppose army bill. 
4
1;); 
trengtb, 4U
, G3
; cornpromi8e, 
G
:
; church law!'1, tj;I-i; Cologne Cathe- 
dral, G:.I5; comprombo, G
li; htrength, 
G45. 
C1Î>tnrc in English Parliament, {",So'}. 
Cologne C.\thedrnl, 6;
;). 
Colombin, Hcpuhlic of, 55, G5i. 
Commune, -UG; e8tnblbhed in P:\I"i
, 46!1; 
('xcc!'
e
, oliO, -lit; suppre
scd, 4ïl : nm- 
nC8ty, G20, G23. 
Concordats: Ausll"ia, 211, 301, :-11'4: Dava- 
I i:1, 631; Fl'anre, G21; Spain, öOO, 
Confcrcnce8--8ee Cf)ngrc,
.'Iell. 
COllgrégations In France, 621, G2:?, 624. 
Congresscs (confcrences): Aix-Ia-Chapelle, 
10, 13, 93; U:uuberg, 25i; Berlin, cns- 
tOl1\8' conference, 319-cong..e8
, 
0-5:H 
-ancl' conference, 560, :J61; BI'I1

el!:1, in- 
ternatiollnl peacc cOn
re8!'1, 4Sô; Cad
- 
had, I r; Con
talltinople, fi2T; Un'siten, 
2;)2; Frankf,)rt, convention of priucel", 
30::;; I,aibach, 33r; Loudon, on Hehðun 
qnestion, 119-D:lIIh.h qnc!ltion, 315- 
l'ontlls conference, 4S5: Olmiitz, 247, 250; 
P:\ris, Cr
tan qu('stion, 3
18; TropP:lII, 32; 
Verona, 4-
, 75; Vicnna, H; minieterifil 
conferences 01.;:-14), 161. 
l'onflcl'vatives in Germany: wc:1I,::nec:
, 49"; 
alliance with clct"icaIH, (ì:
3; with 
atinn- 
nl Lihcrah.., G;;4, fi3ti, G:\i, li3', 614, 6
" 6!".JfI. 
CUll !lpi rncic!I : in 
t ilan, 41; in Portngal, 
M: 1'hi:<llc\Vood, in EII
lnnI1, IÞ;,; in HUB- 
"'1:1, 81; Fenian, 153; Fmn kfort, 160; in 
Pol;\lu1, 269; in Hungary, :5U. 
Cnn
til ntiolls: A u
tril\, 301-303, 3i3; TIa- 
rkn, 9; lJavarin, 9; Bcl
ium, 119; Bra- 
zil, 5i; Brunswick, 125; Bulgaria, 
; 
I>enmark, 309; France, 90-imperial, 
201-revi8ed, 392-republican, 611, 612; 
Greece, S5; Hanover, 127-repealed, IG2; 
HC8!1c-Cassc1, 125-rcpealed, 211: JIc8
e- 
Darm
tndt, 9; Hungary, 313; Naple!l, 
29-repcalcd, 35; N"

au, 9: North Ger- 


man Confederation, 3r,s: Portng'nl, r,r- 
changes in, 148 
 Prussia, 230, 2-13; HOIIIC, 
204-repcaled, 205; Sardinia, 20S; Snxe- 
Weimar, ö; Saxony, 126; Hpain, 46, 14G, 
141, 4111; Hwitzerland, changes ill can- 
ton!!, 129; New Helvetian, 113-rcvi
ion, 
4
1 ; 'l'IH'k
y, 

'i'; Wiirtemhcrg,9. 
COllvclltiOJl
 
 Loudoll, 

5; Soledad) 295; 
lJ:\
tcill, 3:'3; Pari
 (with ß
lgium), JYU; 
military, between l'rub
ia aud liaden, 
462. 
Coru-Inwf', G3, 68. 
Cuup d'itnt in 
'mnce, 199. 
Cracow: finllexed to AlIstrin, IG4. 
Crete: dCV:1
tllted by E
yptil\n
, i Q ; re- 
be11ion, 261; 3
S, :>43, 554, 559. 
Crllllelul war: war declared, 2.'í6; EII
- 
blld, Fl'ance, find Austria, 25r; Hns
iall
 
defeatcd, 25S; n11ied t1eet ill the Baltk, 

5S; allies at Vnl'l1:1. 2
9; in Crimea, 
Alma, llalnklavll, Inkcrm:m, 260; Au
- 
tria and Sardinia join ollie!:!, death of 
Nicholas, 261; Ei('gc of Sebastopot, 262- 
264; a1lied flcet in Sca of Azov, 262; in 
Baltic, 2G4; peace of Pnris, 2G4. 
Cuba: rcbct1ion, 401, 4

, ö02. 
Cultnrkampf: in geneml, !'in, 598; Bava- 
ria, G31; Belgium, 6115, GOli; Brazil, 493; 
Fmllce, tj
l; Ital}", 5!14, :í91, 5
19; Prus- 
sia, begins, 500; )[ay 11\\V
, 501; con-e- 
"pondence, :;02; encyclica, !'i03; negnti:\- 
tÏ01l8, G
2; fnodltS vivendi, 636; Swit- 
zerlalld, 493, G06, 60r, 60s; Venezuela, 
G
3. 
Cu
t()m8' parliament, 381,416. 
Cypru:::: sunendercd to England, 552. 


D^
1811 war: Austro-Prussiall alliance and 
inva
i()n, 312: Danes defeated, 313; Düp- 
pel, Uf1
en,lIeli
oland, 314; London con- 
ference, 314-fnils, 3H'j; battle of Alsen, 
315 ; peace of Vienna, 317. 
Danube question, M3. 
D:1l1uhian principalities (Wal1nchia, :Mol- 
davia): raid of Yp
i1anti, 71; treaty of 
Akerman, 81; Ecmi - independence, 90; 
occupied by Ru
!o:i:\n8, 2M; by \ns- 
trinns, 2fi
; consolidated in Roum:\1lia, 
21ì6. 
Denmnrk: Schlc
wi
-I101!1tein question, 
and \\ ar with Gcrmany, 218; [lecOJHl 
campaign and peace, 24:'), 246; battle ot 
IAtcdt, 247; fncorpomtc!'\ Srhlet)wig, 30
 
 
Dani:-<h war, 312-311; W('
t India. colo- 
nic8, 3a4; nttitnde in Franco-Pru!l8inl\ 
wm., 424 
 cons\Ïtntintll\l slrn
gle, 4
IO, 
610; IInnoverian m:1rri:l
e, 611. 
Diet, i; Brunswick question, 125; resolu- 
tions of 1532, 161; rcjects complnint u( 
IItUlo\ er, 163; ùi
g'rnceful conduct, 21 t; 
makcs concc8sinn8, 21:>; disùand
, 21G; 
re-cstl\bli8hcd, 24
Þ, 25
; lIes8inn nppenl, 

(); Sch1c8wig-IIoh
tcin succes6ion, 2:>1: 
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r<,pcals ße
8i:m cOI1F\tilntion, 271 : orders 
execution in IIoJ
tein, 310; 
:1X()Jl-P1"l18- 
sinn decision, 319; votes (li
arm:uncnt, 
328; mobilbmtion, 335; evacuates Fmuk- 
fort, 362; finaJ dissolution, 36r. 


EASTERN qucstion: first coJlective inter- 
ference of great powel's, 15S. See also 
'ltndc
' 'respective countries. 
East India Company, 292; dis5oh'ed.294. 
East RoumeJin: Berlin congress, 551; or- 
ganization, 5:>1, 55S; population, 5GG, 
note. 
Ecuador: independence, 55 ; Jesuit rule, 
493; libersl triumph, 654. 
Egypt: revolt of Mehemed AJi, 155-159; 
annexation ofDarfur, 4S6; financiaJ tl"OU- 
bJes, 564; English and French controJ, 
565; revoJt, Mû. 
EIlCYCJicaB: 1864, 402; 1873, 492 ; 18r5, 503 ; 
of Leo XIII., :ms. 
England: (1816-'30) industrial condition, 
63; Corn -laws agitation, G5; royal di- 
vorce suit, 66 ; Canning's foreign policy, 
61: domestic policy, 6S; tories in pow- 
er, G9; (1830-'4S) efrects of French Revo- 
Jution, 122; Reform Bill, 149, 150; Chart- 
ist agitation and repeal of Corn-Jaws, 
151; Irish repeal agitation, 152; Jews in 
Parliament, Ornngemen, 153; accession 
of Victoria, 154; wars in Asia, 154, 1M; 
interference in Turki8h affairs, 151-159; 
(1848-'G3) SchJeswig-Holstein question, 
2-16; rejects pl"Oposals of Nicholas, 254; 
Crimean war, 257-2G,1: cedes Ionian Isl- 
ands, 2G1; Illdil1n Mutiny, 292-294 j in- 
tervention in Mexico, 295; (18G4-'69) dip- 
lomatic intervention in Denmark, 315; 
Geneva arbitration, Irish discstablish- 
ment, 395: Abyssinian expedition, 396 ; 
Cl'elun revolt, 398; (1810-'r5) Ashantee 
war, 48r; Gladstone overthrown, 4S8; 
(ISr6-'81) Herzegovill ian revolt, 501, 510; 
obstructive policy, 512, 513; Bulgarian 
maffiacres, 520; 'l'urkish policy, 525, 528, 
529, 532; fleet at Besikn. Bay, 534: at- 
tempts mediation, 544; war credit, fleet 
in Dardanel1es, 545: objects to treaty, 
pl"Cpares for wal', 541; secret treaty, 548; 
interference in Greece, 550; Berlin con- 
gl'CSS, 550-5:>4; occupies Cyprus, 554; 
naval demollstration, 5G3; policy in 
Egypt, 564-566; imperial title, 576; In- 
dian empire, 517; Afghan war and mas- 
sacre, 518; second invasion, 579: evac- 
uation, 580; TransvfUll occupied, fiS1; 
Zulu war, 582; war with Boers, fi8
; 
Irish obstruction, :SR4; elections, 5S.; 
Land League, 5S5: land 11\\\'8,5')5, [,St;. 
Emancipation, Roman Catholic, G8, 6!). 
Exaltados, 47. 
Executive commission, French, 193; re- 
âres, 19ð. 


Exp08ition8: Pm'is (lS61), 312: Vienna 
(1S13), 485; Paris (ISiS), GHt. 


FI>:HnUAlty Revolution, 18G-196. 
Penians, 153, 395. 
Finances: ill Austria, 303, 316, :5S7, 5!)0: 
Englaud, 63; Egypt, 5G-1-56(j; France, 
1 ï6, 192, 201, 412, (j2
; HolJand, 114, 609; 
Hungary, 591; Italy, 595; Hns:sia, 525; 
Spaiu, 44, 4r, 602; Switzerland, 60S; 
'I'm"key, 513. 
Fortschritt party, German: anti-national, 
381; opposes army biI1, 495: Socialist 
bi11, 63
; protective tariff,644j strength 
of, 649. 
France: (1816-'30) interferes in Spain, 50; 
in Greece, 83; restomtion of Louis 
XVIII., 90: reaction, 92; assassination 
of Berry, 94; deat.h of Louis, 95; acces- 
sion of Charles X., 96: illiberal po]icy, 
9r-99; war with Algeria, 99; preparing 
for revolution, 100, 101; (1830-'4S) Loui8 
}>11i1i ppe, 102-104; strect figh ling in 
Paril'l, 104-lOr; Hevolutioll victorious, 
municipaJ committec, lor; Louis Phil- 
ippe lieutenant-general, um; king, 112; 
intervenes in Belgium, 121; occupies 
Ancona, 133; interference in 
rurkish- 
Egyptian affair
, 156-159 ; isoJation, 159; 
Louis PhiHppe's policy toward I'epnb- 
Hcans, 173, 114; Duchess of Berry, 175; 
dissatisfaction, 176, H1; attempts on 
king's life,111, li8; Louis Napoleon at 
Strasburg and Boulogne, 179, 180; con- 
quest of Algeria, 181, 182; symptoms of 
dissolution, 183; Reform banquets, 184, 
185; (1848-'63) February Revolution, 186, 
187; king abdicate5, 188; Chamber8 over- 
thmwn, 189; provisional government, 
Hn: national workshops, 192; Social 
Democmts, 193; National A8semhly 
and executive commission, 193; city 
hall 
ovel"1lment, 194; Social Democrat- 
ic insurrection suppre:ssed, 1
5; presi- 
dential election, Napoleon president, 
196; preparing for empirc, 197, 198; coup 
d'élat, 199; plébiscite, 2UO; empire pro- 
claimed, 201; intervention in Rome, 
205: Crimean war, 251-2G4; France su- 
preme, 2G5; intervenlion in Syria, 266; 
Orsini homb8, 271; Italian war, 2r9-286: 
e'"acna/es Home, 2
2: inten'ention in 
Mexico, 2
5-29S; (186-1- '(9) decay of 
army, 351; reorganization, 312; hatrcd 
of PruB
ia, 3SS; plan of campaign, 389; 
internal affairs, elections, 390, 391; con- 
stitntion, 3!)2; pléhi!-:cite, 393; Roman 
intervention, 401; (lS10-'75) governmcnt 
bent on war with Prussia, 410-414; war 
dec1nred, 415; Fmnco-rrns8ian war, 
420-460; Communc, 41i9-471 ; clerical ac- 
tivity, 4ï2; payment of indemnity, army 
Jaw, 473; par tics, 4r4; Mac::\Iahon presi- 
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<'('nt, 415 
 (1 <:;,f.......
I) J\ertin cotl
r(,!'I!I, 
:"..H-

J i; .E
} ptilln afl"air8, 
.la-:;tiG ; con- 
8titution adopted, 611, 612; clection!o:, 
collbioll with clcricl\ll'C, 613, 614; 14th 
of May, 615; clcctornl cnmplli
n, 616; 
libcl'al triumph, GH: conflict with prc8- 
idcnt, Gl1, 61S: Gambctta's power, 61R, 
619: Grc\ y presiùcnt, 620; party policy, 
620,621: 
'Cf1'y begins Cu1turknmpf, 621, 
622; amncsty of Commnnists, 624; Chcr- 
bourg speech, 624; cloistcr8 closcd, 625 ; 
Tunisian expedition, 62:>-G21; Gambetta 
assumes office, 628: tlnances, 629; Bona- 
partists,G30; Gnmbetta's fal1-8Ce preface. 
Franco - PrnssiaD war: war declared, 
Frcnch sentiment, 415: German senti- 
ment, 417, 4
n; war credit, 41'3; South 
Germany, 41!J; German strength, 4
n: 
plan of campai
n, ,tH, 4

 : Frcnch pl:1l1, 
423; Dcnmnrk, Austria, and Italy, 4t., 
4
:J; Rnssin, 4
6: French dispositions, 
4'!G; 8:\:ubriickell, 4
T; Weissenburg 
and Würtb, 425, 4:!9; Spichcrn, 430: 
Frnllce on the defent!ivc, 431; plans 
a
ainst Dazaine, battle of Borny, 433 : 
Viollville, 434: Gmvelotte, 435, 436: 
lac- 
MI\,ho1\ ordered to relieve 
[ctz, 43T; at 
Sedan, 438; battle, Napoleon prisoner, 
439; los8es, Germans bcfore Paris, 440 : 
empire overthrown, 4-H ; Govcrnment of 
National Defence, 442; Gambettn in 
TOUl'8, 443: diplomacy, 44-t, 445: sorlie, 
insnrrcction, 44G: army of Loire, 441; 
Call of ::;trasbnr
, 448; of Metz, 44!): 01'- 
leam z , 450; Le Man8, 451: army of the 
north, 451, 452; Wal' in the cast, 453; 
battle of Uelfort, 454; l"rench driven 
into Hwitzel"land, 45::;: sorties, 45ô; Pur- 
iR capitulate
, 451: elections and pencc, 
4
,
; 8tati
tic
, 4
lJ-rf. preface; defini- 
tive pcace, 4GO. 
Fr:mkfOl"t: conspimcy, 1GO; annexed to 
}")rus!oIin, gG1. 
Frecmasons: in Russin, 86; cxcommuni- 
cated,493; in ßmzil,4n, G:H; in Ecua- 
dOl', 654. 
Fl"Ontier!Z, Grecian, 55,559, MI. 
}<'ueros, GOO. 


GAG bills, (;5. 
Garde Mobilc, 193,415. 
Geneva: Btrul!
le with Pope, 492, GOT. 
GC1'many: (1816-'30) condition of in 1816, 
1-10; <1830-'48) cfl'ect of French Hevoln- 
tion, 123-127; lIambach festival and 
Fran kfort conspimcy, 15!"1, 160; rcac- 
tionary memmr(,8, Ita; Zoll\"er('in, 16.'5: 
(1S-tS-'G4) di!Zcol1tent, 212; ßympl\thy 
,",'ith Schles\Vig-IIol
tcin, 213: lih
ral 
move men t in ßaden, 213: 8preI\l1
, 214 : 
prcliminnry parliament, 215: Nationnl 
As!'cmbly, 216; intcl'vcntion in Schlf>s- 
wig-Holstein, 218: armistice, 219; radi- 


GG3 


cnl e'"{('('s
c
, 2:!0, '230; p('ckin
 a hp:1Il, 
231, 
:$t; revolt in H,uwny, t
:t; ill Ba- 
den, 234, 235; schism ill Nationßl As- 
eembly, 23G; National Assembly db- 
banded, 237; Prussiall interfcrence in 
Baden and Palulinnte, 238 : second cam- 
paign in Hchlcswig-I1olstein and fùrci
n 
interference, 24:>, 216; leagne of three 
king8, Interim, Union, 248; IIeseinn 
troublcs, bumiliation oC Olmiitz, 249, 
2:W; Schleswig-lIolt!tein and London 
protocol, 2M; Dresden conference nlld 
renction, 252; Ramberg conference, 251; 
Itnlian wm', 2'33; (lSG4-'G9) Schleswig- 
Holstein agitation, 310; execution in 
lIolstcin, 311; Frallkf,)rt Abgeordneten- 
tag, 32T: Austrian nnd I'rm:!sian circn- 
1m"", 32
 j Anstro-Prnssian war, 335-361 ; 
North German C0l1fcderatiol1,J6')j posi- 
tion of South Germany, 3ï1, 318; cns- 
toms' treatie8, 3i9: army reorganiza- 
tion in South Germany, B--O: customs' 
parliament, 381; South Gcrman oppO!Zi. 
tion, 384; individual states, 3St-3S7; Old 
Catholic!'l, 405; (1810-'15) nUitude to- 
ward France, 418, 4H): Franco-Prussian 
war, 420-4GO; negotiations with South 
Germnn states, 4Gl, 4G2 j Btatcs of em- 
pire, 463; empire proclnimed, 465; tln;t 
Reichstag-, 4G6, 467; Alsace - Lorrnine, 
46S; royal visits, Arnim trial, 494; :lrmy 
bi1l, 4
15: embassics, 4gG; Alsace-Lor- 
raine, 49,; election!Z, 498; pulpit para- 
graph, 500; civil marringe, :W2; nttempt 
on Bismarck, 503; (15,6-'81) rclationB 
to Unssia, 5G7, 565; not represented at 
Paris exposition, 619: Culturkampf le
- 
islation, :'00, G30; Social Democrst q , 63ï ; 
nttempts on empcror, G3ï, ti3S; election8, 
G3'3; nnti-SociaIi!Zt le
islntion, 639; AI- 
sace-Lorraine, G40, 641 ; Bismarck's us
 
of parties, 641, fì4
: state railroads, fJ4:J : 
protcctive tariff, 644; Socialism ftud rc- 
action, G-t
: royal re8cript, G-t6 ; imperial 
code, 64T: Hamburg and cn8totnS' nnion, 
&ii, 64S: Jcw-baiting', 649: army in- 
crea8e, 6[,0; alliance with Austriu, 651. 
See also under separate 8taüS. 
Gold Coast colony,4SB. 
Gï'ttin
en seveu, 1G3. 
Governmcnt of National Defence, French, 
442. 
Great Britain-8ee J:11!}land. 
Great week, 104-11 1. 
Greece; revolt breaks out, 12; nationAl 
a8sembly, i
; maf:
acre of Chio q , 73; 
naval exploit, 14; conl!res8 of Verona, 
7
: disunion, ,fj
 masEl:\cre of Psnrn, ,t;; 
F.uro))c:m sympnthy, 11; E
ypti:ms in 
:Moren, ,
; fall of 
{('solonghj, .9; of 
Athen!Z, 80: treaty between England, 
FrancE', and Rnssin, 81: bßttle of Navn- 
rino, S3; mh:
o...ernment of Kapodis- 
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trinp, assfissinntion, 84; Otho mnde king', 
8:>; J!'rench tL'OOpS in AthenEl, 258 j revo- 
lution, King George, 26ô; acquires Io- 
nian Islands, 2GI; Crt:tfin revolt., 398; 
Lauriou mines, 481; in\'ades 'l'hc8saly, 
543, 550; Berlin congrcss, 5ú-!; frontier 
question, 559
'561. 
Grus
deutsche, 231, 3S5, 418. 
Guatemala: illllependence, 55. 
Guelphs, 611, 640, G45. 
Guelph fund, 610. 


HABEAS corpus: su
pended in England, 
65-in Ireland,585. 
Hamburg: in empire, 463; forced into 
customs' union, ô47, 648. 
lIanover: constitution adopted, 121; ac- 
cession of Ernest Augustus, repeal of 
constitution, IG:!, IG3; AustL'O- Prns:-:ian 
war, 33G-3GI; annexed to Prussia, 361. 
Hegelinn philosophy, 23. 
Herzegovina: revolt, 481; its origin, 506; 
stl"ength of rebels, 501; Turkish prom- 
ises, 50S; Berlin con
ress, 553; Austrian 
occupation, 555, 581. 
Hcsse-Cassel: absurdities of restoration, 
8, 9; revolution, 1
5; before Diet, 249, 
250; tyranny, 251; Anstro-Prnssian war, 
335-3GI; annexed to Prussia, 361. 
IIesse-Darmstadt: constitution granted, 
9; insurrection, 126; Austro - Prussinn 
war, 335-3(j8, 378; customs' treaty, 379; 
army, customs' parliament, 381, 3S4; 
Franco - Prussian war, 419 - 4GO; joins 
Confedcration, 4ô2, 4ô3. 
IIctæria, 70. 
lIohenzollern candidacy, 408, 410, 412. 
lIol1and: oppressive rule in Belgium, 113, 
114; troops defeated by Belginn insur- 
gents, 117; separation of Belgium, 119 ; 
war with Belgium and interference of 
powerEl, 120,121; Luxembourg question, 
370, 371; colonial transfer, 481; Atchin 
Wal', 459; compulsory military scrvice, 
4S!); school question, 609; succession, 
610; trouble with Venezuela, 654. 
Holy Alliance: origin, 2; interference in 
Naplcs, 32, 33; ill Sarùinia, 40, 41; in 
Spain, 48, 49; attempts interference in 
South America, 55. 
nome rule, Irish, 584, 58G. 
IIonvedlZ, 240, 245,591. 
Hungary: Reichstag snmmoned, 7; oppo- 
siLion. 164; Hungarians defeated at Vi- 
elma, 224; discontent., 23!), 240; revolu- 
tion, 241; successeR against AustrianlZ, 
242; republic, 243; Russian intm'vention, 
insurrection suppressed, 244, 245; COl1- 
stttution aud discontent. 301, 304; con- 
stitution and personal union, 313; 
fin:mcial settlement, 315; friendship for 
Turks, 521,544; anti-German feeling, 
5
0; ftllallces, treaty with Austria, 591. 


l
lHA: Sikhs suhducd, 154; Mutiny,2!)2... 
294; imperial title and policy, 576, f>'l'1. 
Insurrections: in St. Petersburg, 81; Tur- 
key, SS; peasants in IIes
e-Darmstadt, 
126; Güttingeu, 121; Portugal, 148; Cra- 
cow and Galicia, 164; Vendée, 175; Ly- 
ons mId Paris (1834),177; Social Demo- 
crats ill Paris, 195; Commune, 469; Car- 
tagen:l, 480; Carlist, 451; in Roumlluia, 
481; llerzt:'govina, 50G; Bosnia, 511; 
Bulgaria, 515; Crete,543; Thessaly, 550 ; 
Macedonia, 558; Cuba, 401, 493, G02. 
Internationale: aims, 46B; in Pari8, 4G9 ; 
attempts in Italy, 594; in Spain, 602 j in 
Germany, 638. 
Intr:U1
igeants, 613. 
Illtran
igente8, 479. 
Ionian I
lands: ceded to Gl'eece, 261. 
Ireland: emancipation agitation, G9; rc- 
peal agitation, 152; Fenian8, 153, 395; 
di!"establishment, 395; first land bilJ
 
univcrsity bill, home rule, 488; gdev- 
ances.584; Land League,5S5; land laws, 
585. 
Il'l'cconcilablcs, 3!)O. 
Italia irredenta, 5
6. 
Italianissimi,2!11. 
Italian war: Austrians defeated nt ]\fa- 
gellta,2S0-nt Solferino, 281; inefficien. 
cy, truce of Villafranca, 2S2; reaSOllS for 
truce, 283; uncertain attitude of Prus- 
sia, 284; Kossuth flUd thc Hungarians, 
285, note; peace of Zmich, 286. 
Italy: condit.ion in 1816, 23; in third dec- 
ade, 42; efrect of French Revolntion of 
1830, 129-133; of French Revolution of 
18-18, 202- 211; political condiLion, 214; 
kingdom, 290; internal organizatioll, 
291, 292; Prussian alliance, 321; arms, 
333; Austro-Prussian war, 335-359; Ve- 
lletia annexed, 359; Roman expedition, 
400; (1810-'15) negotiations with Francc, 
425; annexes Rome, 416; (181G-'81) Pro- 
gressists in power, 593; attempt on king, 
594; electoml law, 595; foreign policy, 
596; Papal stool, 591-599. See also un- 
der separate states. 


J ANleSARIEB suppressed, 88. 
Japan: opened to foreigner8, 155. 
Jesuits: reiustitution of order, 25; expul- 
sion from Spain, 41; restored, 52; in 
France, !}6, 91; expelled from Saxony, 
126; from Spain, 146; in Switzerland, 
111; in power at Rome, 214,315; insti- 
gate Fmnco-Prnssirrn \Val', 393,414; Pa- 
pal infallibility, 402--404; expelled from 
Spain, 406; activity in France, 472; as- 
sist 
arli8ts, 482; in Ecuador, 4!)3, GM; 
expelled from Germnny, 500; Leo X[II., 
59
; in Bclgium, G1I5; cxpelled from 
Fmnce, 622, 62õ; ill Brazil, 054; Buenos 
Ayre8, 651. 


., 
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JC\\ s: Jcw condemned to dealh by IUQni- 
tlilion, 25; :ulmittcd to Parli:uucut, 153; 
IIcr8ecutiun in llohemin, 326; emanci- 
pation in 
ervln,:>G3; Houmanin, 56-I; 
nUll1berfl, Mli, note; Uussinn rints, (ji6, 
13-19; Jcw-baiting in Germany, 64
. 
,. 
.TO
<:l'n08, 44. 
.J 1111 kers, :101;. 


KIHVA, 39', 4"';';. 
Khokand: ß1mcxed by Rust'ia, 399, 4SÔ. 
Kroumir
, 1326. 
Knllll>ha, m
. 


L\:'oIU Jaw!:!, Ic-it'h. fiS5. 
Lund League, 

5, 5SG. 
I.mulstnrm, 305. 
Lnndwehr. 3115; cnlled ont.. 327. 
Lauenbl1rg: ceded to Pnuisin, 323. 
Lc
itimiBts in Fmnce: nnder Louig Phi- 
lipl)C, 113; undel' republic, In; rusion, 
4ï-l. 
Lippe, 41;:1, nofi'. 
I./IIuhardy: .Austrian ru]e. 21; rebel!'!, 
OS; 

ardininn nill, 
W; Au=,trin virtoriol1!'1, 
tlO; di!'!contcnt, 215; annexed to Sar- 
(linin, 2--.... 
Lubeck, 463, note. 
Ll1xemboUl'g-: divided, 120; Prussian any, 
3:
6: Luxembourg quc:,tion, 369...310; set- 
t1emel1 t. 3il. 
Luzcrne, US. 129,1139, IiI. 


MAFFIA,47S. 
March decrees, 622, 1325. 
1\[a!,Qacre
: Petel']oo, G5: ChiM, 13: Psara, 
6'6; ill Crcte, 7
; !<'0l'1i, 132; in AI.!.:'el'i:t, 
IS:!; in Syria, 2G!i; (':lWllpOre, 2!13; Pod- 

oriLzfl, 
,I15; Bulgarian. 515-516'; Cahul, 
r) is; A l/.:ll:l, 6[,::. 
Mayence commission, 21. 
May law
, 501. 
1\1('cklen lmrg : an I iquatcd fly!'tem, 2il; 
Pm!'fliall ully, 3:;6; votcs ill Bunde::;- 
ruth, 4(;3, wi-e. 
Mesolonghi-see Siege,'J. 
:Mexico: independence, M: roreign iuter- 
vention, 29:;: ì\lllximili:m cmperor, 
6; 
withdmw.l1 or French, raIl of empire, 
298,299; cloistel'8 ab()li
hed, 4f13; revo- 
lution, 652; rc1igious dÏt;turbance
, 653. 
){ixed mm'l'iages: contro\'el'
y in Prussin, 
165; Au
tl'in, 315. 
)Indelln: insurrcction, 130, 208; tJ'r:lIlII Y. 
214; unitcd to Sardinia, 2'31, 281. 
)Iorlcmdo
. 41. 

lonusticorder8: Belgium, 490, 60G; France. 
61t1, fj
5: Ha]y, 411: .\Iexicn, nhol b..hed 
in, 4
3; Portu
al, fit; 
pain, 41. :'2. 1-15; 
Switzer1and, 111. 6US. 
Montenegro: nl:\
sucre or Pod
orizzn, 
W:s; ,,,,'ur with Tnrlicy, 51S; tlnccet'
e
, 
m4; J1('gotiati()n
, 521: invades .\lbllnia. 


M3; treaty or 
an Rter.mo, 54G; Berlin 
congress, 
3; executiun ur treaty, 
G2, 
563. 
1\Iorocco: war with Spain, 148; with 
['mnce. IS2. 



 ^ P(.RB: after restoration, 21; revolution, 
2
'; interventiun or Au::,tria, 34; rcvolt 
in Sicily, 2013; revolt supprcssed, 20,; 
reaction, 214; Gariba]di'M expedition, 
2SI): absorbed in Italy, 290. 
Nnssall: COll8titution, 9: Austro-Prus!'ian 
war, 336-361: annexed to Prussia, 3G.. 

ntiollal Assembly, !<'rench, 193: dissoh ed 
by N Ilpoleon, 200. 
N:ltionul Assembly, French: c]ected, 45
; 
rcmoves to Ven
aillefl, 4GS, 4,t: pm'tie8, 
4,4; constitution adopted, 612; dis- 
solved. 1313. 
Nationul A
8embly, Gcrman, 216; wcnk- 
llC!'!
, 211, 2:n; withdrawal ofmoderatc
, 
23G; rnrciblJ' di8handed, 231, 
X:ltional Ouard, Frellch: disb:1.nded, 91; 
Lafayette, commander, 101, 1.3; Feb- 
mary revolution, 1 '-G, 193; 8uppre!Zs rc- 
volt, 194: Challgaruier, commander, 195; 
Commune,4mt 
Nnthmal Liberal party, German, 46G: nrmy 
bill, 495; E.treugth, 498; 634, 63S, 641, 
642, G-15, 650. 
National workshopfl, 192; suppres:-,ed,19:5. 
Naval demonstration, 563. 
N:t.vies: Austl'in,6; Prussia, 305. 
Nc
ros, Spall ish party, :>2. 
Ncuch:Ltel: disturbance in, 129; ccded to 
Switzerland, 2,2. 
Nicaragua: tmublc with Gcrmany, 6:í1. 
:-.lihili
tR: ori
in and demanc18, :"W. 5iO: 
a!'l!'aBRinations and incendifl.l'i
m, 
Iït, 

1:1; JJmrd(,l' of emperor. 5.4. 
:North German Coufederntion: created, 
3G':;; Luxembourg question, 3';"1; proc- 
C!'s or amnlg-amation, 352; Heichlitag, 
3S3; Pranco-PrnssiulJ war, 419-4CO; de- 
velops into cmpire, 461-4G:>. 
Norwa
', 490. 
OI.D Catholics, 405; in Austrin, 4
; Switz- 
crland. 4
2, G01; Germany, 501, t30. 6:n. 
Oh1enburg: sides with Prussia, 336; volc 
in Bunde
mth, 46
, noU. 
Orange leaguc, l:ï3. 
Ordinancc
, five, French. 100. lOt, 104. 
Orleanists: nnder rcpublic, 
 9i; fusion, 
-tH. 
I
APAJ. stoo]: Leo XII!., Pope, relation
 to 
Pmssia, Switzcrland, RnssÍlL, 591; gen- 
cral policr, WS; relations to Itnly, b9!} ; 
Belgium, lin!i; Switzerland, 60S; ßa\'a- 
ria, 631; negotiations with Prussia, 632, 
6:1:
; 'nwdus v1'vendi, t.i3ô; trouble ill Ven. 
('I.l1e].., t.i53-sce also under ::)tatu of the 
CIlllrcll. 
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P
\ragu
y: indepelHlence, 55; wal' with 
Brazil und allics, 2UH. 
Parma: insurrection, 31, 
OS; nnitcd to 

:\rdinia, 2R1, 2S1. 
Parti
s (JJa1'tial liðt; see also under spe- 
cial headings): AuHria, autonomh;ts, 
4B3 - Conservatives, Coustitutioualists, 
Fedcrali::::ts, Liberal
, 5SS; Belgium, 
Clericals, Liberals, 490, 604; Englanù, 
'l'orie8, Whigs, 69-Chartists, 151-Con- 
scrvntivm:, Libernls, 4SS-Home-rulers, 
58!; France, Constitutionalists, Illùe- 
pelldents, Doctl'inaires, Republicans, 
BOllnpartists, Ultras, 90 - Legitimist8, 
113-0rleallists, 191-II'rcconcilables, 3UO 
-Intrallsigeants, 613; Germany, Gro
s- 
del1t
cbe, 231-Jl1nkcr, 30G-Fortschritt, 
381-Patriots, 381-Reichs party, 466- 
Alsatians, 498--Democrnts, 49G-Conser- 
vatives, 498 - Clericals, 495 - National 
Liberals, 4û6 - Social' Democrats, 495- 
Christian Socialists, 637 - Guelphs, Se- 
ccssionists, Poles, Danes, 645; Holland, 
Conscrvatives, Libcrals, 609; naly, Ita- 
li:missimi, 291-:Modernt.cs, Progrcssists, 
5
3; Russia, People's party, 'l'errorists, 
5G9; Spain, Joscfinos, 44-Exaltados,41 
-Negl'OB, 52; Car1ists, Cluistino8, 144- 
:Moderados, Progressists, 146-Illlrausi- 
gcntcs, 41!); Switzerland, Cantonese, 49]. 
Party of Pmgress-sl'e }?o1'tsch1'itt party. 
Patriots: Bavarian ultramontanes, 387,498. 
pcace: of Pari
, 264-moditied, 485; of 
Zurich, 28G; of Vicnna, 317: of Prague, 
356, modified, 611; Austro-Italian, 359; 
Fmnco-Prussian, 455, 4GO; Han Htefano, 
M5
 Gundamak, 57S. 
Peers, in France: creation of, !)3, 97; loss 
of hereditary character, 1i6. 
Persia: war with Ul1ssia, 81; Khutnr 
ceded to, 552. 
Pcru: indcpendence, 55; partisan strug- 
gles, 493 i Wal' with Chili, ti55-G51. 
Peterloo-8cc 1J[assacres. 
Plébi
citc: in France, 200, 3!)3; in Italian 
duchies and Savoy, 287; in Umbria, 
S9 
 
in Mcxico, 29G; in Venetia, 359 j in 
Home, 471. 
Poland: under Alexander I., 86; Nicho- 
las, 134; revolution in preparation, 1R5 : 
outbreak, 136; Hussian 8ucccsscs, 138, 
139; disnnion, 140; revolution Bnpprt'S
- 
ed, 14
; dissatisfnction, 2Gg; insnrrec- 
Uon, 2fj9; incorporate(l in Rus!<in, 399. 
Portugal: military dictatorship of Bel'('s- 
ford, 5G; re,rolution, 51: constitution 
proclaimed, ::>:1; l1"'urpation of l\1ignel, 
60; 8uccess of Pedrist8, 61; suuscqucnt 
history, 148. 
Pl'Ilgmatic Sanction, 53. 
I)r()
res
ist8, German - 8CC Portscltritl 
1J a1 'ty. 
Protective tariff: in Austro-lIuugary, 591; 


France, 415, 62S; Germany, 633, 643, C-U; 
H.ussia, [,67. 
Protocols: London, 251, 315; in Turkish 
affa i r!':, 52::,. 
Provi
ional government, i,n France, H11- 
193. 
Prl1s
i:\: (1816-'30) reaction, 11, lR, 19; 
(1S3U-'4S) Zol1wrcin, 1G4; contest with 
Pope, 165; parli
\1ncntl\l"Y Hspiration!:1, 
1G6; re1idous nnd philosophicnl thought, 
161; Unitcd Lnndtag, 168; (1848-'63) 
armistice with Denmark, 219; populal' 
discontent, 226; revolution, 227; con- 
stitutional convention, 228; rcvolution 
8uppressed, 229; empire refused, 232; 
intervention in_ Saxony, 233; in Baden 
nnd Palatinate, 235,231,238; acquisition 
oflIohenzol1ern-Sigmm'ingen, 238; trea- 
ty with Denmark, 246; lengue of three 
kings, Interim, 248; humiliation of 01- 
mütz, 250; alliancc with Au
tl'ia, 251; 
treaty with Russia, 270; weak policy, 
212; William I. king, 213; Italian war, 
284; (186-1-'69) army, 3U4, 305; Ris- 
marck's policy, 301; Danish war, 312- 
317; high-handed policy, 318-322; Gas- 
tcin convention, 323; a1li:mcc with Italy, 
prepares for war, 321; circulars, 32
; 
negotiations with Napoleon, Z129, B30; 
occupies Holstein, 333: secedcs, 335; 
Austro-Prussian war, 335-36S; Luxcm- 
bourg treaty, 371; negotiations with 
Denmark, 372; customs' t.reatic8, 379; 
pl<ln of Frcn(;h campaign, 3SS; (1810- 
'75) l1nder!':tmHling with Russia, 409; 
France declares war, 415; Franco-Prus- 
sian war, 420-460; votë in Bundesrath, 
4G3, note; Cult l1rkampf beginR, 500; 1\[ay 
la\V
, 501; attempt on Bismarck, 503; 
interdict, 50
; (181G-'81) Guelph fnnd, 
610; agreement witb Austria, 611; re- 
lations to Rome, 631, 632; church laws, 
G34; Cologne cathedml, G35; ?1wdlts vi- 
vendi, G36; attempts on emperor, 637,638; 
economicnl council, 644; royal rescript, 
(j.t6; Hamhm'g question, 641. 
Psarn-see 1J[as8acre.
. 
Pulpit paragraph, 500, 630. 


RAu.n.oADS: French-Bclgian convention, 
3911; Alsace - L01'l'ainc, 460; Germany, 
643. 
Rchellions: Cuba, 401; Gl'ecian, 7'2-83; 
l>olbh, 136-141, 2G9; Scpoy, 292-294; Sic- 
ily, 206-see al80 Insurrectiol1i. 
Reform hanquets, 184. 
Reform bill, 149. 
Reiehs party, 4Gû. 
Reichsrath, IIungnrian, 313. 
Reicl1stag: Austrian, 223-di8s01ved, 225- 
constitution of, 314; GOt'mnn, con
titn- 
tion of, 4G3, note; Hungarian, 7',240,241 i 
North German, 3G8, 381. 


. 
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H('penl, 1:-;2. 
H('
cri pt, fi IIi. 
UI'n

, ollh'r finll yonng<,r Jin<" ,'ote in 
I:und<,
rath, .tl;
, m,( . 
Hcvolutions: Au!'tria, 2
:;: H:Hl<'lI, 
:W: 
nl'lginm, 11:S -119: BrunI-wick, 1
4: 
l"ranc<" (lS:W) 101, (1s.t:::>) 1SG-191, (1!--:H) 
HJ9. 20", (1SïO) 441: Grecce, ï2-83, 2(j6; 
lIc
be-t:a:"=,el, 12.5; Hungary, 241; Mcx- 
ko, 
2; Naples, 29; Poland, 136-141; 
Portugal, 51; Prussin, 22ï; Sardinin, 3S; 
Saxony, 233; Sicily, 30; Spain, 45, 4úû, 
4
2; States ofChnrch, 204; Switzerland, 
129; Turkey, 514; 'l'ur;:ctlny, 
04. 
night to I:\bor, 19
. 
Uoumania: crcatec1, 266; army reorgan- 
ized, 3!11; disturùance
, 4.,ï; convention 
with Hu
sinJ 530; nJ1Ï1mce, ['3û; urmy fit 
Plcvna, 53û, :HI); Yiddin, 541; treaty of 

an Stcfano, :).t6; vain prote
t
, [)-I
I; 
Hedin congrc!'s, [)['3,:í
 ; Jewish ques- 
tion, kingdom, 564; population, 56ft, uote. 
Hu

ia: (1S16-'
O) nndl'l" Alexander I., 86; 
ncc('

iull of 
irho1a
, 
1; war \\ ith 
'I'nrkey, treaty of Adrianople, 88, 89; 
(lS:W-'4S) puppre
f\ion of Poli:,:h revolt, 
130-142: in t:aucngu
, 143; interference 
in 'furk<,y, 156; (1S4
-'63) Intcrvention 
in IIun
ary, 243, 244; Schleswig - 1101- 
stein qucstion, 24û; interfcrence in Ger- 
many, commnnding position, 2:J3; seeks 
pretence for war with 'l'url.:ey, 255; in- 
vades principaJiticR, war ùcclarell, 256; 
\\'e
tern powers interfere, 2:í1; Crimeau 
war, 
5ï-
tj
; Fel'f8 freed, 267; rehellion 
in Poland, 
li9; treaty with Prns
ia, 2íO; 
(1SGt-'t.i9) sale of All\
ka. 394; unnexl\- 
tion :md consolidation, 
!)!), 4{)0; (1
7H- 
'75) attitude toward Pru

in, 426; Pou- 
tus conference, 4 S û; aùvllllce in ARia, 
4SG; (l
i6-'SI) IIerzegoviuiall revolt, 
50S, 509,511; sympathy for Servin, MS ; 
dictntcs truce, 524; prcpnmtions fl)r war, 
525; I
ondon protocol, 52";; declares war, 
f)29; Russo-Turkish war, 530--5.."H; final 
trcaty, 566; anti-Gcrman fcelin
, M1, 
r>6S; dissatisfaction, Nihilist
, r5G9 ; third 
(livision. r>10; assassinntions, 511, r>í2; 
l\lelikofT dictator, reforms, :Ji3; cmperor 
murdemd,:J14; advance in Ceutml Asia, 
:Ii:); .Jewish riott:!, 516,6-19; embassy in 
Cnbul,571. 
Ru

o - Turkish W:1r: war declored, 52
1; 
Honmani:m convention, fir8t operatiou
, 
WI); 8trcngt h of ('om bntau tFl, 
:n; Eng- 
Innd's nttitnl!<.>, Dauuhe cros8cd, r,:\
; 
nnoppo!;ed advanc(>, r;33; ministerial 
('han
e
, Engliflh propo8als, 534; thrce 
hattlc
 of Plt'\ na, 
35, 536; Shipka pns:o:, 
mi; nrmy of Danube, 53S; Plc\'IIn iu- 
vcsted,539; tnken,540; Balkaus cro8l'cd, 
541; Armcuian campaign, 542; vfl!'sal 
statc!'1. M3; Au
tria aud L:ng1allll, M4; 


c<,s!'ation of hostililieFl, 
; treaty ûf 
Sau :-\t('I";l110, Mt.i; Englllllù l\lId A u
tl ia 
ohject, [,-l'i'; secret treaty, MS; Uoumn- 
nilln prote!'t, 549; Grcece, 5W; Berlin 
congrc:">s, 550-::;rH. 


SAN 
AT.VAnoR: religionsdistnrbal1ces, 653. 
Sardinia: condition after restoration, 36; 
revolution, 3S; sUI'pressed, 40; charac- 
tel' of peop1e, 209; war with Am:tria, 
battle uf 
o\"flrn. 210; accession of Vic- 
tor .EmmanucllI., 211; Crimean wal", 2Gl; 
Paris memorial, 
70; lihernl policy, 2ï:> ; 
Italiun \\":\1', 279-2::'lj; annexations, 2"ï, 
2
9-Rl'e also Italy. 

axc-Allcllburg: vote ill ßnndesralh, 463, 
note. 

;\xe-('ohurg-Gotha: vote in Bllude8rnth, 
4ti:1, notl'. 

axe-l\Ieiningcn : vote in llnndesrnth, 463, 
nute. 
S
ne - Weimar: constitution, S; vote iu 
llundesrnth, 463, 1wte. 
Snxon <lllchie
: l5ide with Prui'!"ia, 33G. 
Sflxony: constitntion extorted, 126; nn- 

uccessful revolution, 233; conflict with 
Prns
i:"I, 319; Austrian ally, 3
1; At1
- 
tro - Prns
ian war, 330 - 361; l<'mnco- 
Prussian war, 4
0-460; vote in Ul1lJdef:- 
rath, 4G3, note; Eepamtist policy, 4!)6, 
641,642. 

chaumhurg-LipI>e: vote in Dl1ndesrntl1, 
463, not ('. 
Sch1c!'lwig-llolstcin: open letter of King 
(,hl'i
ti
ll1, 213; armed int<,rferenc<, of 
Germany, 21S; armistice, 219; 
ccolHl 
cl\mpai
n, 24.
, 246; Dane!'! victoriou
, 
247; London protocol, 2:-.1; f'chle
wig 
incorporated in Denmark, 309; Huh-tein 
appeals to Diet, 310; execution, 311; Dn- 
nish war, 312-311; ccded to flllie
, 311: 
Au
h'in nnd J>ru
sia in duchies, 318-323; 
Gnsteill com.cntion, 323; pnblic fcnti- 
ment, 326; Prus
iall uccupation, 333; 
l\nnexfltion, 361, 611. 
School law,", : llel
inm, (,05; I1ollnnd, 609; 
!i'mnce, G12, 613, 6
1, 6:!5; Pru:o:
ifl, :>00. 
Schwl1rzhl1r
-Uuùoltltadt: vote in Bundes- 
rath, 4ti3, note. 
Schwnrzlmrg - 
olldershauscn: vote in 
llunde
rnth, .tt;:
, note. 
Scotland: Scotch elcctornl bill, 395. 
f'crnlin de Ih,te, 612, ti
1. 

ecrct societies ill Poland,8ü. 
Secn-ehr, au:>. 

cpoy rebcllion, 292-2!)4. 

cptcmber lawF, 111. 
f'<,ptcnnate, 475, 611. 

crfùom: aholi
h<,d in Baltic provinces. 
81-in nl1

ifl, 261. 
Servin: :\(j}nn prince, 3n; war feeling, 
ril1; army, 51S; first cnmpai
n a!:nin
t 
Turkey,:>19; uusuccessful neg()tintion
, 
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:>23; defc,ltcd, 524; pcace, ri27: 8ccnud 
wm", 543; treaty of tiflu ::;tt'fal1o, 5-lG; Ber- 
Jin congress,554; Jewish cm3.ucipation, 
M3. 
Sicily: revolution, 30: 8upprcFsed, 31: rc- 
bellion, 206: subdued, 
07: G:trilJHldi's 
expcdition,2tiS; bri
allùage, 593. 
Siebener-Concordat,169. 
Sieges: Acrc, 156; Athens, 79: TIarcclonn, 
tH; ßclfort, 452, 455; Cadiz, 50: Carta- 
gena, 480; O,\eta, 2
Jl); Kars, 
tH, 543; 

Icsolnnghi, 79; l\Ictz, 436, 438: Pari8, 
441, 44'
, 441i, 450, 456; }>lcvna, 53!), 540: 
Rome, 2l1!'j; Sebastopol, 260-26-1: Si1is- 
tria, 
n, 258; 8tm!"bn rg, 42H, 448; Varlln, 
88; Venice, 211; Viddin, 5:1:1. 
Sikh:", 1M. 

knpt
hina, 397'. 
Slavery: slave-trade declaretl piracy by 
England, 63; abolished iu colonic
, 153 ; 
in Zanzibar, 488. 
Social Dcmocrats: in France, 19:3 - in- 
surrections, 194, 195, 197, 446, 451- 
Commune, 4G9; in Germany, 495, 4!"18- 
f':trength, 631, 638-1a\\'s against, 639- 
increase, 640, GJ5. 
Societies (petri iallist; see also under special 
headings): Carbona ria, 24; Destl"OJilJg 
Angel, 53; Orange league, 69, 153; lIe- 
taeria, 70; Freemasons, 86; Congrega- 
tion, 91,96; A ide toi et le ciel t'aidera, 98, 
100; Friends of the Pcople, lOS, 109; 
Young Italy, 170; Young Em'ope, 110; 
Seasons, 1 ï8; lnternationalc, 468; Nibil- 
ists, M9. 
Sonderbnnd, 171. 
Spain: (1816-'30) condition after resto- 
ration, 43; constitution repealed, 43; 
Frcnch intcrventiou, 50; revolution sup- 
pres!"cd, 51; reaction, 52; Salic law re- 
pealed, Carlist rcvolt, 53; loss of Amcr- 
ican Colonies, 54; Indepcndcnce ofColo- 
nies recognized by England, 56; (1830- 
'48) Carlist revolt, 144, ]45; new consti- 
tution, abdication of Christina, rule of 
Isabella, 146-148; (1864-'69) revolution, 
406; seeking a king, 401; (1870-'75) Ama- 
deo, king, 418; republic, 419; disorders, 
480; Carlist revolt, 451; Alfonso, king, 
482; Virginius affair, 493; (1S16-'81) Car- 
list revolt snpprcssed, 599; religious in- 
tolerance, GOO, 601; Cuban insurrection, 
G02; attcmpts on king's life, G03. 
Spanish marriages, 141. 
States of the Church: at the restoration, 
25; immrrection, 129, 131; liberalism of 
Pius IX., 202, 203; Roman repl1 bHc, 204; 
French intervention, 205; reaction, 274; 
Italian wnr, 2Rl, 287; war with Sardinia, 
2s9; Garibaldi'/:! expedition, 291; second 
expedition, 400; French occupation, 401 ; 
Vatican council, 4()2-404; annexed to 
Italy, 471-3ee r(tpal stool. 


St. Gothan\ tunncl: cost and German ap- 
propriation, 383; trcaty, 393; com pie: 
tion, G09. 
Sucz Canal: open cd, 391; English pur- 
chase of shares, 510. 
Suffragc: Austria, 4S4; Brazil, G54; Eng- 
land, extended, 149,395; Fmnce, extend- 
ed, 93-limitcd, 99-extended, 174-man- 
hood, 193-limited, 198-ullivcl.sal, 190; 
Italy, 595; North Germany, universal, 
3G8. 
Swcden: compulsory military scrvicf', 490. 
Switzerland: aristocracy, 121; revolutions, 
129; Siebener-Concordat and Sarner- 
bund, 169 
 right of asylum, 170; relig- 
ious controversies, 170; Sonderbund, 
171; 11CW constitution, 112; constitu- 
tionnl revision, 491; cnlturkampf, 492; 
religious legislation, 606; civil marriage, 
Old Catholics, GOS; relatiolls to Pope, 
608; 8l. Gothard tuunel, 610. 
Syllabus, 402. 


TRKKF.-Tu}wmIANB, 5í5. 
Third division, 510; name changed,5ï4. 
'l'hree F'8, 58;>. 
Tobacco monopoly: in Lombardy, 208; 
proposed in Germany, 642, 644, G45. 
Transvual: annexed Ly England, 581; rc- 
bellion, 5S3. 
Tl.caties: Evorn, with Dom Miguel, 61; 
England, :France, and Russia, for pacifi- 
cation of Greece, 81; Akerman, Uussia. 
and rrnrl
ey, 81; Adl"ianople, Russia and 
Turkey, 89; England, I!'rance, Spain, 
nnd Portugal, 144; Vergara, with Car- 
lists, 145; Nauking, England and Cbi- 
na, 1M; 'l'ientsin, France, England, and 
Chiua, 155: Kutnynh, Egypt nnll 'l'ur- 
lwy, 151; Unkiar-Skelessi, Russia and 
'l'urkcy, 157; Turkey and England, 157; 
Austria nnd Sardinia, 211; Prussia and 
Deumark, 24G; Paris, Rnssia and al- 
lies, 
64; Prns
ia. :1.1\(1 RU!"Ria, 2iO; Zu- 
rich, Prance, Austria, and Sardinia, 286; 
"Francc and Italy, 292: Miramar, Napo- 
leon and 
[aximilinn, 2
6; Vicnull, Den- 
mark and a1lie
, 317; Pr:lgue, AllstrÏ:\ 
null Pl"l1
sia, 
56, GL1; Austrian Italian, 
359; Prussia :11111 South German States, 
361; LnxemblJur
 treaty, 371 : St. Goth- 
nrd, 393; Vel'sailles, I<'nmce and Ger- 
many, 458, 4GO; San Stefano, Russia amI 
Turkey, 545; secret, betwecn England 
and Uussia, MS, and Turkey, 552; Gun- 
damnk, England and Afghanistan, f:íí8; 
Chili and Bolivia, G55. 
Tricolor: in Sardinia, 39; in France, 105. 
Truce of :Malmõ, 219. 
rrrucc of Villafranca, 2S2. 
Tunis: English -French I1Ddcr8tand1ng, 
r>52; Frcnch invasion, 626; uncxpected 
difficulties, 621. 
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'!'III'key: (lS1G-'30) Yp
ibnti'8 mil), 71; 
otllrn
es u(>on 
hriF:tian8, revolt ill 
(;rt'cc(', ï2; rall
 in nid of "chemcd AU, 
is: lmltle of I"n\'nrino, ::;2: Eluppression 
..f J:1Ui"'
aric/'l,s..'i; war with Uu
!-ia, trcl\- 
I y of Adril1nople, bS,b9: (1:-.J1)-'4S) Egyp- 
tinn revoir, 1M-159; Uu:,!-inn nid, 1M; 
Jlcnce of J\:nta)ub and trcnly of rnkinr- 

kele
si, 1:>1; 
ccond war wilh E:,!ypt, 
l:5S; Eurnpcnn intervention, 1:>9: (1
S- 
'(3) u
ick mun," 2:H: reform!",
; war 
with HU8
i3, declarcd, 256; nllinnce with 
Western powerfl,257; Crimenn war, 2:51- 
2ft-I; reform cdicts, 26:5: 
yrian mat:lsn- 
cre, '.!(,G; (1:;64-'ß
) Crelan revo1t, n
3; 
(It;10-'1:)) condition of vl1sf:al slates, 4%, 
4
1; (bï6-'bl) trouble with 1\[ontene- 

ro, :>0:); in
urrt"'ctioll in I1erzego\'inn, 
:,Uf;; promi
ed refùrm
, :,os; AlJdra
F:Y 
uute, :;u
; Austria 1\nd Englnm1, 510; 
HU:ol
iR, revolt in Bosnia, ral ; Gortcbn- 
koff memorandum, 512; Saloniki out- 
ra
es, :>13; palace rcvolution, 514; Bul- 

ari:Ul Illa8SaCrCs, M:5-:>11; Servin aud 
Montcncgro declare war, 517: first Ser- 
vian cnmpai;;n, 519; Englnnd, :520; Aus- 
tro-HtIBg-nry, fi21; Home, 522; unsuc- 
cessful ue
otintiollFl, :>23; ServinD8 de- 
fented, :>24 : constitution proclaimed,526 ; 
proposals of Constantinople conference 
rejected, fii1; protocol rejected, war de- 
clared, 
2
; HU:'lso-Turkish war, 530-
5!; 
110 rcform
, r>5:J; final treaty with Hns- 
!'Iia, :55ô; )laccdoniall in
nr
'cction, fi5,,; 
Kiille case, 
")
: Grecian frontiers, :-}
9- 
fi61; Montenegrin frontiers, :>62, M3; 
interference in Egypt, 5(j5; Eeeks Ger- 
man alliance, 652. 


Ul'HTKn Landtag, tGS, 2
. 
r/lion, 2-tS, 24!J. 
Urn
n:lY: intlep<'\Hle/lc<" r>:;; war with 
Paruguay, 299: iutcrllal trouhl

, 4
3, 

1. 


V ATH'.\S ronncil: Fummoned, 402; com- 
plexion, 41):
; infallibility voted, 4114. 
Venctil\: Au
trian rule, 21; rebclf'l, 
II<;; 
retained by Austria, 2"
; cedeù to 
F\"ßnce, 350; surrcnùered to Italy, 3:-)
. 
Venezuela: inùepcnùcucc, :>.>; cultur- 
kampf, 493, 653. 
Yienna Scbln
sakte, 11,33:5. 
Virginius case, 493. 


'VA T.)}F.f'K: vote in Bnndesrntb, 463, note. 
\\'n\"8: I'ersin nud Russin, 81; UU8Sia and 
'l'l1rkey, 8S, S
I; Holland and llel
inrn. 
1211; :--pain nnd 'Ioroceo, 149; England 
nlHl Burmnh, 1:>4; England and Afghnu- 
i
tan, 154; 
ikb war, 154; opium war, 
1M; Franee, England, and China, 155 : 
'l'urk<,y and Eg-ypt, 1M, 1:,,,; France and 
Algerinn
, 9!1, 1t;1, 182; :France and 
Io- 
rocco, 182. Crimcan war, 2M-265; Ital- 
ian, 219-2SG; Parn
uny with nllies, 2!1
; 
Danitlh, 31
-311; Austro-Prussiau, 335- 
368; }4'ranco-Prnssil\n, 420-4ÓO; Ashnn- 
tee, 4S8; Atchin, 489,610; Unsso-Turkh;h, 
r;30-:>.
; Af
han, 578, 
O; Zulu, 582; Boer, 
r>83; Chili, nolivia, nnd Peru, 6M-G51. 
'Var indemnitie8: Austrian, 3:;6; Bava- 
rian, 365; French, 4:>8, 479; !)eruvinll, 
6:56: S:lxon, 366; Tnrki8h, :>46, 
, :>56. 
Würtemher;: cou8lÏtntion, 9; Anstro- 
Pru8si:m war, 33:>-361; cn8toms' treaty, 
319; nrmy, 380; customs' parliament, 
3'H, 3
4; Democratic oppo:"ition, 3S
, 
3"6,411; Franco-Pru

i:1I1 war, 419-4(jO: 
joins confederation, 4ß
, 463, 464; cm- 
bassies, 4
6. 


ZANZInAR: fllave-trnde nbo1ishcd,4SS. 
Zollverein: formation nnd extension, 11;'1; 
Austria excluded, 272, Sl!}; trcaty witb 
France, 310; Italy, :
24; rcorgalJizalioll, 
gï!}: parliamcnt, :lSI. 
Zulli war, 
1, :>82, 
ZUI iell, 12S, ló9, 170, 4
O. 


I:XDEX OF PERSO

. 


A A 1tIFI, Tllrki!"h pasha, 534. 
Ahdallnh, JI:\
ha of Acre, 1
:). 
Ahd-el-Knùer, AI
eriall emir, bl, 1"'2. 
Ahderrahmnll, Emperor of ]\[uroccu, l:o-:!. 
Abdul Aziz, Hultan of 'l'nr},.cy (l
()I-',t;), 
21;6,4'>6; ùcp()
e(l, 
uicide, M-t. 
Abduillamiù II., 
ultnll of'l'urkey (1SiG), 
522. 
Ahùu} Kerim, Tnrkif:h gcncral in Ronme- 
lin, 515; command!ÖI ugaiust 
f.'rvil\n
, 
:->19: in cabinet, :>20; IH'es<,n(('d \\ ill! 

abr(>. :>
2; comm:mdc'r-in-chicf, :>31. 
Abùnl )ledjid, 
uJtan úf rurJ..('y (b3
- 


'61), ncce
sion, l
q, 255; rcform
, 2Gð; 
death, 
f;G. 
AbdllrI"ahman, Amcer of Afghanlet\1D, 
[) j
l, :)"'0. 
Ahcddin, Tnrki
h p:\8ha, Mt. 
Abel, Bavarian millistc\', 
14. 
Aherdeen, Lord, Engli
h premier, --",3; 
"Frcnch nllianct"', 2M; re
ig-n
, 
M. 
Abi
bnl, Count, 
pani:"h ofticer, 4
. 46.:>0. 
Achmct l)a
ha. commander at Kala[lt, 
2.")'3. 
Aclullcd Aj!n, ma

acrc of ll:\tak, 
15; 1)( o. 
muted, M 1. 
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Aùèle, sister of Louis Philippe, 102, 10S. 
Aft're, French archbishop, HI:>. 
A
nozzi, Papal nuntiu::3 in Switzerland, 
492. 
Akbar, ex-Grand Mogul, 293. 
Alava, Spanish general, 51. 
Albani, Cllrdinal, 132. 
Albert, King of Sa),.ony (1813), Crown 
Prince, commands l\1aas army, 43r, 441; 
ad \"i"c8 Austrian emperor, 484. 
Albcl"t, Prince of Saxc-Coburg, husband 
of Qucen Victoria, 1M. 
Albcrt, Austrian archduke, commands in 
Italy, 340; recalled, 352. 
Albert, member of French provisional gov- 
ernment, 191; city hall government, 194. 
Albcrt Edward-sec Jrale.'l. 
Alurecht, Professor, "Göttingen seven," 
163. 
Aleko Pasha-see Vog01'ides. 
Alexander I., Emperor of Russia (1801- 
'25), authOl" of Holy Alliance, character, 
2; domestic policy, death, 8G. . 
.Alexander II., Emperor of Russia (1855- 
'81), 2G2; frees serfs, 261: attempt on 
life, 372; understanding with King of 
Prussia, 409: neutrality, 42G; summons 
Brussels conference, 486; imperial vis- 
its, 493; l\Ioscow 8peech, 525; at head- 
quarters, 531; at Plevna, 540: pcrsonal 
atl'ection for Gel'man emperor, 561, 568: 
attempt on life, 571; winter palace ex- 
plosion, 512: m
sassination, 514; let- 
ter to Emperor William, G50; mecting, 
G51. 
Alexander III., Empemr of Russia (18S1), 
Czarevitch, in Turkey, 535, 538, 541; em- 
peror, 514: at Dantzic, 575. 
Alexander, Prince of Hesse, commands 
eighth army corps,33G,n60; retreats, 361, 
551; in St. Pcter8bur
, 5i2. 
Alexander, Princc of BaUcnbCl'g, son of 
preccding, elccted Prince of Bulgaria, 
551. 
Alexander, Dutch prince, 610. 
Alcxander, Kara!::'eorgevitch, 391. 
Alexandra-'lcc W"ales. 
Alfred, Duke of EdinbUl"gh, refuses Gre- 
cian crown, 261. 
Ali, pasha of Janina, rehels, 70. 
Ali Pasha, Governor-general of IIel"zego- 
vina, 510,511. 
Alibaud, :I!'rench assassin, 17S. 
Almontc, 
[cxican gCllcral, fricnd of Na- 
polcon, 295, 296. 
Aloard,124. 
Alonzo, Don, 4
0; harbarity, 481. 
Alphonso XII., King of Spain (ISH), 4S2, 
5!19; attcmpts on Ii fe, marriages, G03. 
Alven!"leben II., VOl!, Prn
!';ian general, 
4H-t. 
Amaclf'o, King of Spain (1<;11-'1:-\), Dul\:(' 
of AO::'la, 
cc()lId ::5l)1l of Victor Emman- 


uel, refuscs Spanish thronc, 401; ac("('pt R, 
418; resign:,:, 419. 
Amalie, Queen of Greece, 85,266. 
Amarante, Portuguesc cuunt, 5S. 
Andrassy, Count Julius, Hungarian min- 
istel', 313; Austro-Hungarian miniKh.'r 
of foreign atl'airs, 484; joint notc, tiOS ; 
policy, :>22, 535, 541; at Berlin congrcss, 
M2; resigns, r;ss; alliauce with Ger- 
many, 651. 
Angonlême, Duke of, son of Charlcs X," 
commands French army in Spain, :>0, 92, 
!IS; death, 111. 
Angonlême, Duchcss of, 111. 
An8l1ldi, Sardinian rcvnlntÏonist, 38. 
Antonelli, Cardinal, }'apal secretary of 
state, 214, 36
, 
91. 
Anviti, Italian count, murdered, 214. 
Arauy Bey, Egyptian colonel, M6. 
Arago, 106; mcmber of French provision- 
al government, 191; of executive com- 
mission, 193; of government of national 
defence, 442. 
Argyll, Duke of, 5S5. 
Armensperg, Count, Regent of Greece, 85. 
A mdt, German professor, 16, 18, 22, 166, 

36. 
Amim, Count IIarry, Gcrman ambassador 
in Paris, 494; trial, 495, 604. 
Arnim-Boytzenberg, Count, Prns8ian min- 
i:stel', 22ï, 228. 
Arroyo, Bishop of Guayana, 653. 
Af"sy, French Conulluni::;t, 46
; prison('r, 
411. 
Atwood, Chartist, 151. 
Audiffret-Pasquier, Duke of, G13, G14. 
Anen
pcrg, Commandant of ViemHl, 224. 
Auersperg, Prince Adolf, Austl"ian minis- 
ter, 484; resigns, 5SS; in scnate,589; op- 
position Pre::ls, :>92. 
Auersperg, Prince Carlos, Austrian minis- 
ter, 374, fi8!). 
Auerswald, Gencml, munlc:-ed, 220. 
August, Prince of Würtemucrg-, 315; at 
Gravelotte, 43G. 
Augm:tenburg, Christian, Duke of, 218. 
Augustenburg, Fredcric, l'rince of, Duke 
of 
chle8wig-IIo1stein, 30
; in Holstein, 
311; birthday, 322; retires, 333. 
Anmale, Duke of, son of Louis Philippe, 
141; commander in Algeria, 182; flees to 
England, HIO. 
Allrcllc dc Paladines, French gencral, 441 ; 
dereat('d, 450. 
Ayoub, Khan of IIerat, 519, 5S0. 


BAOOO, Roman prcfect of police. 59S. 
Back, Strasburg police s
perintcndcnt, 
497. 
Bakllnin TInsf"ian refllgf'c, 233. 
1
:1lbo, Cæsar, Italian historian, 209. 
nallc!"teros, Hpani
h gencral, riO. 
llarbaccna, Portugncsc marqni:-;, GO. 
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n:\rlh\
, Fr('nch radicnl, Ii...., 193 
U.\nloux, Frl'nch mini!-1tcr, 6W. 
Barintyn
ki, HU!-1
ian gcncml, conqueror 
of 
hamyl, 143. 
n.,rrnl, ('ount, Italif\n diplomat,3.";.'S. 
Barl"l>t, Odillon, member of Pari:-;inn mn- 
nicipal committce, 101; of minÌl;try, 113; 
proc1:unution, 1ST; I:IlJcech in Chamber, 
1 '''; prcmier, 198. 
Uarsnu ti, Itulian corporal, W-1. 
B,\
:o;ermanll, in lladen Chamber, 213. 
ll;ltth)'nnl, IItln
arian prcmier, 23
; rc- 
lii
ns, 241; cxccutcd, 
45. 
Baucr, Brnno, 1tii. 
B.t7ainc, J<'r('nl'tl m:1r
hal, cOlI\m:mder in 
)h'xicn, 

T-in Franco-Prn
si:ln wnr, 
4i6; comrnande,.-in-chicf, 431,433; de- 
fcated :\t Vionvillc, 43-t-Gravelolte, 435; 
in 1\Ictz, 436; tmrreudcr!", 44!); COllrt- 
marlial1e<l,4H. 
ncach, Sir 
Iichnelllick!'l. 
1. 
ßl.:tcun8field-3ce Di8l"acli. 
llebel, German 
ociftl Vcuwcrntic lender, 
G3T. 
Bcchc,., German mdical,23ï. 
llcdcau, Frcnch gcncral,arrcstcd, 1!)9i ban- 
h-hcd, 200. 
Bekk, minister in Bmlen, 23-1. 
Hekke, Austrian miuh5ter, ::i4. 
lle1creùi, Count, Au
tl"ianll\in ister of state, 
303; dismis
ed, 3ï3. 
J
em, Gcncrnl, in Vienna revolutiou, 2
-t; in 
Hungary, 242; defeatcd, 
-I4: ni
ht, 
4:>. 
Ðellcùck, Austrian !!<,neral, at Solfl'rino, 

";1; commander-in-chicf, 336: difficult 
posi tion, 342; dcf('lIsi \'(', 3-13: c,lnccn- 
tratcs furces, 3-16; dcfcated at 
ildowa, 
349; rcmoved, 352. 
Belledetti, }<'rench nmha
sador nt Berlin, 
354, 3
ï, 365. 369; at Emt!, 413. 
llcnjnmiu-CQIJbtallt,l"rcuch Indepcndent, 

I). 
llenni
sen, leadcr uf German National 
Libernls, 4ôi, 614. 
Bl'utheim, A"strian 
encr:\l, 1:
2. 
HClitheim, Genn:llJ general, 4:j
. 
Héran
er, [,'rench }Joet, 90. 
lll'rl':--ford. r.,)rd, (
o\'el"llor of Portugal, 
6. 
Bercz()\\'
ki, Po1i
h a!>sa!>
in, 3i
. 
Berg, Rusl-lian gl'neral, 1411; commander 
in PolalHI, 
(j
. 
Bel"g:\l\\i, Bartolomeo, chamhf'rlain to 
<lltci'n Caroline, (j6. 
Bl'rnard, French cont:piralor ill I
n
I:\UlI, 

.
. 
p'ernetLi, Cardinal, 131. 
Bernctti, Gencral, ,12. 
H('rry, Dllk(' of, Ron uf Chal'lcs X., 92; a
- 
"a
..inated, !I t. 
Bcn)", Duche
8 of, 92: mother of Connt 
l'hambonl, 
I-t; aUf'mpt" rcvolution, li
. 
Bt'rt,l'aul, Fn'uch milli
ter ofpuhlic"or- 
t,hipllÌ
'j, 


n.-!>cler, Wi1Jiam, etadtholdcr in S("hles- 
wig-H()I
tl"in, 245. 
neu
t, YOII, 
axon miuister, 31:'); ellemyof 
llbmarck, 32í: dil'-mjb
ed, 366; A u
lriall 
mini
ter, 3Tt. 3i3; chuncellor, 3i4; made 
count, 3i6, 410; removcd,454. 
l3eyer, Prussian gellernl, 336; entcre Cns. 
E:eJ, 33T, 33:;, 361, 3(j;); lladir-h minister, 
3:34; lladitll1 commander iu It'reucll war, 
453. 
Hcyme, VOII, Pru

iall chancellor, resigns, 
IS. 
Bianchi, Papal nuntius ill 
(Illlich, 4%. 
n i
I\\:\fd[ - Schön h:\U
el\, Ou 0 y,m, l'rllow 
t;i:m mi nit!ter - pre
idellt, 3U6; career, 
306' U hloud and iron" 301' foreí"n 
poli'cy, 3US, 310, 311, 31S;' Rf'hlc
\Vig-Il
I- 
tìteiu, 3:W, 321; bent on war, S:!2; mnde 
count, 323; inteniew with 
apoleon, 
324; palace opposition, 325; threahming 
<le
patch, 326; ItnJian alliance, 32T; cir- 
cular to German governmcnts, 32S; nt- 
tempt 011 life, 332; nt hend-qunrter8, 
46; 
negotintcs pence, 3M, 35:); nuswer to 

llp()lcOJl, 357, 36
; donntiou lo, 36ï; 
Luxembourg policy, 3G
-371; South Gcr- 
man stnte!!l, 3i7, 3iS; customs' treaty, 
:;jfl: in customs' parliament, :;...2; .. r<,p- 
tile" flpecch, J

; Cretan re\'oJt, 

,:-); 
Ulldcr8tandin
 with nu
shl, 409; llt head. 
qU:lrle
, 4:l:!; nt Scdan, 439; circular 
lIote
, 4-14; IH'gotiations with French, 
445, 448, 4GO; rcad8 imperinl prnc!ama- 
tilm, .JG5; made princc, 41",; donntiou, 
4t.l; ("nrlbt revolt, 4";1; I
ontus confer. 
CIlCP, 
5; Amim n1Tair, 494; i1IlIe8
. 4
5; 
U (';lnofolsa" E:pecch, 500; nttempt 011 life, 
503; Uichlcr's interpc11ation, :>2G; l\t ßer- 
lin congrc:-.., fi5O; Austrian alliance, [IG-g, 
Gll; ne
otialiol18 with Popc, 632, 633; 
court opposition, 0:34; nrrnngemcnt with 
Pope, 63G; 1:;1)c1al DClUocratfil, G31, G39; 
use of partics, G41, G4:!; railruad policy, 
643; pl'Otcctive tariff, G43: reactionary 
policy, 645, G46; lIamlHlrg, 64ì, G4j; fur- 
ci
11 policy, 651. 
lllauc, Louif1, :Frcnch 
()cif\1i
t, member of 
prnvi
iolll\l g'lwernment, 191 ; prc
id{'l\t 
of \Vorkin
men':5 Parliament, 1!j2 : fl)rmS 
city hall !.!I),.crnment, 1!'4; in lIo()
e,li
O. 
ß':\\\Cn, Unzm:\n, Pre
id{'nt of Venczuela, 
G
):t 
Hlanqui, French radicnl, l'i8, 1!13; memher 
of city hl\11 go\"ernmcut, 1
)4; Conunnlle, 
463: eleet iun, G23. 
nli
lIil'ref;d{', .Frcnch commis
ioll('I' in 
Egypt, M:'); controller, 566. 
ßlind, ('arl, attempt 011 Bismnrck,332. 
Bliirht'r, Pr\1
8ian mar:shal, 11 ; vi:;its F.II_!.::'- 
land, fit;, 
mum, Hohert, lterrn:m revolnlionist, 2:!4; 
{'
ccnt(.tl, 2:!5, 
Htumcnth:tl, von, l'ru!:'sian general. el. 


f 
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Bobolina, Grecian widow, mans ship!.:!, 72. 
)Jocbholz, Count, student nt Jeua, 14. 
Bolivar, Venezuelan patriot, M. 
Bonaparte, Prince Petcr, shoots Noir, 392. 
llonin. Pru86ian geneml, in Schlc8wig- 
Holstein, 245; recalled, 246; dismissed 
from cabinet. 253; in Au:stro-Prussian 
wm', 344, 345. 
B\illing, German revolutionist, shot, 238. 
llordeaux, Duke of, 
rnnds()n of Charlcs 
X., birth, 94; proclaimed Henry V., 
110; Count Chl\mbord, 198; obstinncy, 
4ï5. 
Borel, French minister of war, 618. 
BùreIli, Italian libcral, imprisoned, 36; 
executed, 132. 
Borrcro, President of Ecuador, G54. 
Bose, Prnssian general, 3M. 
llosql1et, French geucral, 260. 
llou Amena, .Algerian chief, 621, 
Bouet.YilIaumez, Count, 
'rench admiral, 
420, 432. 
Bourbaki, French gcncml, 426, 4.')0, 451, 
4..'53; defeated at Belfort, 454; attempts 
suicide, 455. ' 
Bonrmont, Connt, French minister of war, 
91; expedition to AI
iers, 99, 111; in 
service of Dom :ì\1iguel, 6t. 
Boyen, von, Prussian minister of war, 18. 
Boyer, French geneml, 448. 
Bozzaris, :l\rarkos, Su1iole chief, 7'3; hcroic 
death, 76. 
Brandenburg, Count, Prnssiall minister, 
229, 232, 250. 
Bmnden burg, Count, Prussian officer, 434. 
Brntiano, Roumanian minister, di8mis
ed, 
397; mission to Berlin, 549. 
Bravo, Gonzalez, Spanish premier, 406. 
Bray. Count, Ba\':1I'ian miuistcr, 
SI, 4.(j2. 
Brea, Frcnch general, Hm. 
]}redow, German gencml, 434, 
llredy, Austrian general, murdered, 223. 
Brentano, German revulutiullil5t, 234, 235, 
238. 
Brog1ie. Duke of, minister undcr Louis 
Philippe, 110, 1M. 
Broglie, Duke of, French prcmier, 415; at 
}>ontus conference, 4S5; ambassador in 
London, (jOJ; premier, 615; resigns, 617; 
prosecutiùn, (j20, G21; encouragcs monks, 
625. 
Brongham, Lord, (j(j, 122. 
Hmck, Austrian minister, 225. 
llrühl, Count, IG5. 
Bubna, Austrian geneml, 40. 
Buffet, French minister of finance, 391, 
3V2; premier,41G; resignf1,613. 
Bugeaud, French marshal (Duke of Isly), 
commander in Algeria, 182, It\1, 188. 
Rulgari8, Grecian minister, 4S1. 
BUlIsen, Chevaliel', 232; recal1ed, 2:'í3. 
Ruol-::;chaueustein, Count, Au
trian dele- 

at\) tu Die!., 12; premier, 
ït.:. 


Burger8, President of Transvaal, 581. 
Burrow, Englit!h genel"ë1J, 579. 
Byron, Lord, dics in Greece, 71. 


CAßET, French revolutionist, H)3. 
Cabreira, Portuguese patriot, 60. 
Cabrera, CarIi8t guerilla chief, 144. 
Cadurna, ItnIiall general, entcrð Uume,47r,. 
CaiI"Oli, Italian premier', 593, 594. 
Calderon, Spanish officer, 45. ... 
Cambridge, Duke of, gove1'll0r-general of 
Hanover, 127. 
Cambridge, Duke of, English gener'al, in 
Crimea, 259. 
Cambriel
, French general, 440; defeated, 
453. 
Cameroll, English consul, prisoner in 
Abyssinia, 396. 
CampbeH, Sil' Colin, English comm:mùCl'- 
in-chief in India, 29-1., 
Campero, President or Bolivia, 65G. 
Camphausen, Prus
ian minister, 228. 
Campos, :Martinez, Spanish general, pm- 
claims monarchy, 482; in Cuba, 602. 
Canino, Prince Charles, son of Lucien Bo- 
naparte, 201. 
Canning, Gem'ge, Eng1i
h minister of for- 
eign affair
, 49, 56, 61; prime-minister, 
6S; favors Greece, 7:),81; rleath, GS. 
Cannillg, Lord, son of preccding, Govern- 
or-general of India, 294. 
Callosa, Prince, 35. 
Cauovas del Casti11o, Spanish premicr, 
482; reactionary po1icy, 601, (j02, 603. 
Can robert, French general, commandcr in 
Crimen, 260; superseded, 262; ill Italy, 
280, 282; in Franco-Prnssiau war, 426; 
VionviIIe, 434; Gravelotte, 435; prison- 
er, 449. 
Carlos, Don, brother of Ferdinand VII. of 
::;pain, 43; protests ngainst Pragmatic 
Sanction,53; pretender, 143; death,145. 
Carlos II., Duke of :Mon tCllloIin, Bon of pre- 
ceding, 145; pretender, 4ï9; barbarity, 
4S1: fli
ht, 599. 
Carlotta, Quecn of Portugal, wife of John 
VI., 51. 
Carnarvon, Lord, English minister, rc- 
sign
, MI. 
Caru nt , French Socialist, candidatc for dic- 
tatur:5hip, HIS. 
Caroline, Queen of England, wife of 
George IV., Gü; death, (j'j'. 
Carrascosa, Neapolitan gcncral, 35. 
Carvajal, Spanish general, 41. 
Cassagnac, Bonnpnrtist, 619. 
Castelar, Spanish president, 47!); resiglll
, 
4S0; advocates religious freedom, GOO. 
Cn
tlereagh, Lord, Eng1ish minister of 
foreign afi'air8, G4; suicide, (j1. 
Catargiu, Unum:mian mini
tcr, 4
1. 
Cavngllari, ::;ir Loui
, nHl!:'t3acred at Calm!, 
t>>ï8. 
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Ca't'nlgnac, Jenn ßnptistc, French revolu- 
tionist, 171. 
Cavaignuc, Louis Eugcne, nephew of pre. 
ceding, Frellch mini
tcl' of war, If14 j sup- 
I)res:<cs revolt, chief of e
ecuti\"e, 19:>; 
cnudidl\tc for prcsidency, 19û; :m'e
tcd, 
199. 
Cavc, Eng1i
h flnnncier, in Egypt, :'í&l. 
Cavour, Count Camillo, Snnlinian premier, 
Crimean wur, 261; Pnris cougress, 2G4 ; 
mcmoriul, 210, 215, 2ï6j meetiu
s with 
Napoleon and Prussian regent, 218; 
dcath, 290. 
Caxias, Brazilian marshal, 
9. 
Cazot, 

rench minister, 6
4. 
CetewllYo, Zulu king, 590-:>St. 
ChairuIJa, Eff
ndi, 534. 
Chnli1, KarR Effendi, ::'34. 
Chamberlain, Sir 
eville,l5ï8. 
Chambord, Count-su Bordeaux. 
Changarnier, French geneml, in Algeria, 
lS2; in National Asscmbly, 194; com- 
mander of National Guard, 195; cnndi- 
date for presidency, 196: snppreases re- 
volt, 19ì, 198; arrested, 199; ballished, 
200. 
Ohnnzy, French genernJ, 450; defented, 
451; candidatE' for pre
idency, 620. 
ChnrJes X., King of France (1824-'30), 
Count of Artois, 91 ; king, 95; abdicatcs, 
110; death, 111. 
Charles I., King of WürtcIDbcrg (1864), 
mobilizcs nrmy, 419. 
Charles I., Prince, later Kin
, of Ron- 
mania (1866), Princc of IIohcnzollern- 
Sigmaringen, chosen hereditary Prince 
of Roumnnin, 26ü; reorgnnizes army, 
391; wishes to rcsign, 4SG; assumes 
chief command, 530: bcCore PJcvna, 536; 
king, ::'64. 
Charles XV., King of Sweden (IS59-'i2), 
death, 490. 
Charlcs, Duke of ßruIl
wick (1815- '30),123, 
124. 
Charles II., Grand-duke of Parma, flight, 
208. 
Charles III., Gr:md-duke of Parma (1549- 
'M), murdered, 274. 
Charles, Austrian archduke, 4. 
{:harle
, Prince of ß:n aria, comm:mds 
South German contingent, 33(;, 331,360, 
364. 
Charles Felix, King' of Snrclinia (1821-'31), 
Duke oC Gcnevois, 31:1; kiug, 39; dcath, 
133. 
Charlcs Albert, King' of
ardinia (1831-'49), 
Prince of Savoy-Cllrignnn, 31; re
ent, 
39; in Frcnch Fervic<", M; kin:,!, u:
; 
grants COlJstitutinn, 211q; W;U' with 1\ns- 
tri:l, 209; defeated, 210: a1}f1i('a!<,,
, 210; 
dl'ath, 211. 
Charl<,,
 Augn
tn
, Grand-duke of 
a
e- 
Weimal" (11
-'28),graut!3 constitutiou, 8. 
2!1 


Charlotte, dnughter or Geor
e IV., wifc of 
Leopold of Saxc-Coburg, G6. 
Charlotte 
I aric, Empress of '[exico, 29G: 
insane, 298. 
Charras, French colonel, 1
9. 
Chartrc8, Duke of, gralldl50n or Lonis Phi- 
lippe, 189. 
Cha8sé, Dutch gcneral, commandant in 
Alltwerp, HR, 121. 
Chateaubrio.ud, Viscount, Frellch minis- 
ter, 48, 49, 80. 
Chnudordy, Connt, French delegate at 
Constantinople conference, tj2G; ambas- 
f1ndor at St. Petersbnrg, (;28. 
Chefket Pnsha, Turkish general, 
39. 
Chelmsford, Lord, English general in Znla 
Will', :'iSl, fJS2. 
Cherkassky, Russian prince, 533- 
Chernaycff, Rm
sian general, Servian com- 
mander-tn-chief, :;18, :;19; defcated, 524. 
Chlapowski, Polish gcnernl, 139. 
Chlopicki, Joseph, IJolish general aud dic- 
tator, 131. 
Chosrew, Turkish pm;hn, massacre of 
P8ara, 16; Ferasquiel", 1M. 
Christian VIII., Kiug or Denmark (183g- 
'48), opcn letter 011 Schleswig-I1olstein, 
213. 
Christiall IX., King of Denmark (1863), 
Duke of GIÜcksburg, 251; king, 309,311. 
Christina Marin, Queen of Spain, wife of 
Ferdiunnd VII., 153; regent, 144; nbdi- 
cates regency, 146; illtrjgne
, 141. 
Chrznnowski, IJolish general in Sardillian 
f:ervicc, 210. 
Chruleff, Russian general, 2G1. 
Church, English genera], 80. 
Chursbid, sernsquicr, 11. 
Cialdini, Itnlian general, 2S!), 340, 341,358. 
Ci
sey, Frcnch general, 470; premier,4ìr>. 
Clam-Gal1as, Count, Austriun genera], 
-1
t 
343; defeated, 344; removed, 352. 
C1am-
lartinitz, Czechish leader, 453. 
(']allze], French mar8hal, 180, 181. 
Clinchant, French gClleral, 4:>5, 4,0. 
Clinton, English genernl, 
9. 
Clotilde, wifc of Prince Napoleon, daugh- 
ter of Victor Emmannel, 278. 
Cluseret, French Communist, 470; prilÒon- 
er,411. 
Cobden, Richard, 1M. 
Cobnrg, Duke or, 332, 33S, 341. 
Coburg, Clcmentine, Dnchess or, lSS. 
Cochranc, Lord, Chilian admiral, [j
; in 
Greece, 80. 
Cocchia, Hoca, Papal nnncio in Venezuela. 
(j
3. 
Codrin
ton, 
ir Ellw:ml, English com- 
mander at 
n\'arino, 81. 
('ohen, Chl1rle
, (;('rl11:111 n
!ln
sil1. 
32. 
Colietta, XcaJlolit:m !:,f'lIeral, 31, 36. 
f'ollt'Y, Sir GeOl'
(', ElIgli:::h gCll
ral in 
TrauBvaal, :,..;,;
. 
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Co.lvin, English controller in Egypt I fSôß. 
Comundllro8, Grecian minister, 4
1. 
Concha, Spanish general, 481. 
Con
alvi, Cardinal, 26. 
Constans, French minister, 624. 
Constantine, Russian gmnd-duke, brother 
uf Alexander I., Viceroy of Poland, 80, 
134.; flight, 136; death, 139. 
Constnntine, Russian grund-ùulw, Govern- 
or of Puland, 269. 
Contrera8, Spanish rebel, 480. 
Corti, Count, Italian delegate to Berlin 
congress, 55"'- 
Cos:mdey, French bishop, 608. 
CU5ta, Sardinian chevalier, 40. 
Cousa, Alexander, IIuspodar of Roumanin, 
266; negotiations with Kossutb, 285, 
note. 
Cowley, Lord, English diplomat, 219. 
('remer, French general, 453. 
Vrèmieux, member of French provisional 
government, 191; Government of Na- 
tional Defence, 442. 
Crispi, Italian politician, 594; minister of 
interior, 591. 
Croix, Prince of, 96. 
Cllbiùre8, French minister, convicted of 
peculation, 183. 
Cumberland, Duke of -see Ernest .A ugus- 
tus. 
Czartoryski, Prince Adam, Polish revolu- 
tionary leader, 135, 137; death, 268. 
Czerski, religious reformer, 161. 


D,UIUIANN, German historiaD, 127, 163, 
219, 230. 
Dalwigk, Baron VOD, Hessian minister, 384, 
419,462; dismissed,491. 
Dariuémont, French general, 181. 
Danneberg, Prussian general, 256. 
Darboy, Archbishop of Paris, prisoner of 
Commune, 410; shot, 471. 
Darmès, 1!"rench assassin, 118. 
Darru, Count, French minister, 391; re- 
si
ns, 3
2. 
David,Felicien, French composer, disturb- 
ance at funeral, 613. 
Daza, President of Bolivia, 656. 
Deak, Francis, Hungarian patriot, 303, 373. 
}Jccacn, French general, 433. 
lJecazes, Duke of, French minister, 93; 
premier, 94; dismissed, 94. 
Dechamps, Archbishop of Mechlin, 604. 
Dc Conciliis, Neapolitan coloncl, 28. 
])
ge1\relù, Count, Austrian diplomat, 355. 
Dclbrück, Prnssiall ministcr, 461,462; do- 
nation, 467; retire:'!, 642. 
Dcle
c1uzes, Frcnch communist, 469 ; 
death, 471. 
Df'1igeorgis, Grecian minister, 487. 
J)embln
ki, Polish general, 1:19,140: llnn- 
f!ari:11I corumalld
r-in-cl1icf, 242; drrcnt- 
ed, 244; fiight, 245. 


Demidoff, Rl1SBian count, 199. 
Dellfert, French colonel, defends &Mort, 
455. 
Depretis, Itnli:m premier, r593, 59
 f>99. 
Derby, Earl of, English premier, 2.6, 395. 
Derby, Earl of, son of preceding, minister 
of foreign afl'airs, 525, 528, 529, :>32; r6 
signs, M1. 
Dervish Pasha, Governor of IIerzegoviu,\ 
506; superseded, 507; in Armenia, M
; 
Albania, 563. 
Desgrangcs, French interpreter at Porte, 
88. 
Dessolles, French premier, 93; resigUf
, 
94. 
Detmold, German minister, 236. 
Denz, betrays Duchess of Derry, 175. 
De Welte, German professor, expelled 
from Prussia, 18. 
Diaz, Porfirio, President of }Iexico, 652. 
Diebitsch (Sabalkanski), Count, RU8sian 
commander in Turkey, 89; in Polund, 
138; death, 139. 
Dilke, Sir Charles, republican agitator, 
489. 
Disraeli, Benjamin, Reform Bill, 395 ; pre- 
mier, 488, 520; speech at Lord Mayor's 
banquet, 525; at Berlin congress, 552; 
Indian imperial policy, 516; African 
policy, 582; Earl of Beaconsfield, 584; 
death, 586. 
Döllillger, von, German professor, opposes 
Papal infallibility, 40ts. 
Dondukoff, Russian governor-general in 
Bulgaria, Mô. 
Dorregaray, Carlist general, 481,599. 
Douay, Abel, French general, death, 428. 
Donay, Felix, Frencb general, 42ô, 428,437, 
438, 470. 
Drentelen, Russinn chief of third division, 
511,572; removed,573. 
Droste von ViBchering, Archbishop of Co- 
logne, lOts. 
Drouyn de Thuys, French mini8ter of for- 
eign affairs, 331; di8missed, 351. 
Dubfishcff, Hussian officer, 531. 
Ducatel, Jules, lets troops mto Paris, 471. 
Duchatel, Connt, French mini
ter uf inte- 
rior, 181, 185. 
Dncrot, French general, 431, 438, 440, 4fíG. 
Dufaure, :Frencb premier, (j13; resigus, 
614; premier, G18; resigns, 620. 
Dufonr, Swiss general, lit, 119. 
Dulce, Spanish genom],40G. 
Dumont., Bisbop of Tournai, 605. 
Dnmortier, Belgian Clerica], 604. 
Dumouriez, French general, the friend or 
Louis Philippe, 102. 
Dunin, :Martin von, Archbisbop of Poscn 
and Gnesen, 1G5. 
Dnp:mlonp, ßighop of Orl('an
, G13, 615. 
Dupin, 
u1>portel' M J__ollil:3 J>hi1ippf'. 103, 
188. 
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])upont dc l'J
nre, I"rcl1ch minister of ju!t. 
tice, 110, 173; rC8igm
, 1 H; mcmbcr of 
]Irovif'ional goverument, 191. 
Dwcmicki, Polish revolutionist, 139. 
EUEL8I1RIV, minister In Badell, 36-1. 
Edbem Pasba, Grand Vizier, 
2,. 
Eguia, Spanish general, 43. 
.lJ:ichhorn, Prussian mini8tcr of publfc in- 
"truction, 167. 
Elio, Captain-general of Valencia, 43, 4
; 
executed,47. 
Elizabeth, Empress of Austria, 21
, 
1
lIiot, Sir Henry, 1
l1glish amba
sador at 
COII!'Ctantinople, 
2(1, 

3. 
EI8enh'\11
, German edil. Ir, shot, 2::q. 
J
mH, 
rince of IIesfle-lJ
rlDstadl, , 
6. 
Ernest, Austri.1U archduke, divisiun com- 
manucr, 34
. 
Ernest Augnstnfl, King of I1l\novcr (1 
1T- 
'(1), Duke of Cumberlll.nd, brothcr of 
'Villiam IV. of Enghmd, head of Orange 
League, 1:>3; King, 1G2; unCOllstitutioll- 
nl goverument, 162, 163; refuses alle- 
giance to National Assemhly, 211. 
Emest Angut5tus, Duke of Cumberland, 
Hanoverian pretendcr, 610; ID:lrrillg"e, 
611. 
E
cobcdo, 1\Ic-,::ican officcr, 2
8. 
R
partero, Spanit;h general, commander- 
in-chief, 144; Dnke of Victory, U
; pra- 
mier, 146; re
ent, 141; cxilc, U1; re- 
fnscs tbrone, 401. 
Egtcrhazy, Count ,){oritz, Anstrinu Con- 
sCfvnti vc, 303. 
En, Count of, Brazilian general, 299. 
Eugenie, Empress of the French, 202, 372; 
voyage to Ea8-t, 391; friend of JC8Ultfl, 
J94; pcrsuade8 war, 414: rcgent, 426: 
tlight, 441. 
Ewal<l, German profcflsor, .. OütLillgcn 
sevcn,u 163. 
E}'lcrt, Pru8siau hishop, 10,22. 
Eynunl, Ocncve
c Lanker, 
o. 


l<'AJlVnUt, defcllds Athell
, 8(t. 

'aidhcrbc, French 
cl1cral, 4:>1; dcfeatcd 
at St. Qncntin, 452. 
FniIIy, Frencll gcncrnl, l1cfeats Gariball1l, 
-un; in Frnnco-Prus
ial1 war, 426, 428, 
-t:n; remOvclt, 43S. 
Fnlk, P1"Ils/::linn cultll8-minh;ter, tiOO, ti03; 
r('
i
ns, 633. 
F
Llkcnstein, Vogcl vou, Pru

bn general, 
cnterø llanover, 33G, 33
; dcfcatt! 
outh 
German army, 361: govcruor of Bohc- 
mia, 362; donation, 361. 
It'al1ti, Sardinian ministcr of war, 2
9. 
Farre, French 
encral, 4.'51: ministcr of 
war, 624. 
J.'avre, ,J ul.cs, mo,\,,('s c1(')lo
iI ion of Napo. 
Icon, 441: Uu\'cmmcllt of "{aliùn:\l Dc- 
fcnce, 4!
 
 circular notc, 4 14 
 negutialcs 


for trnce, 1S4
J; capitulation, 4
1; PQac
, 
4:'ít;, 4GU: PnntuR confcrcncc, 4"i:'í. 
FeitlY PU8hn, 'ful'ki!'h gcneral, M2. 
Fclinski, Archbishop of Warsaw, 2G
'. 
l<"el1Uer von Fenncbcrg, revolutionist, in 
Vicnna, 224; in Palatinate, 234. 
Ferdinand I., Empcror of Austria (1
35- 
'48), 163; iucapacity,220; flight, 221; ab. 
dicates, 22:5: concessions inlluugllr,)", 23
. 
Ferdinand VII., King of Spain (1814-'33), 
character, 43; prisoner, 50; death,53. 
Ferdinand IV. of Naples, I, of Two Sicl- 
lics (11l)9-182
), trenty with Austria, 
1: 
revolntion, 'l
; Laibacb, 33: death,133. 
Ferdinand IT. of Two Sicilies, Bomb:\ 
(lS3I1-'{;
), 133; gran ts constitution, 206 ; 
tyranny, 274; dl'ath,2':)7. 
F
rdilland III., Graud-duke of TU8cany 
(li
o-b04), 26, 
Fl'rd inand, Princc of Cobnrg, second hus- 
band of :'\Iarin II. of J>>ortuglll, 62, 1.B; 
refuscs Spanish thronc, 401. 
Fcrrero, Sardinian revolutionist, 3S. 
Ferry, Jules, member of French Govern- 
ment of National Defence, 442: in 
Hou8c, 611; Cltlt1l8 - minister, G21; pre- 
mier, G2
; ref!igus, 628; cultu8-miuit;ter 
-,ec prefau. 
Fcstetics, Count, Austrian general, 342; 
defcated, 346. 
Fickler, German rallical,23ì. 
Fieschi, Corsican, infernal machine, 111. 
Figueras, Spanish miuister-presidcnt, 41
.. 
Filangicri, Neapolitan general, subdobt 
Sicily,2U1. 
Fitzgemll1, Di
hop of Little Hock, vole
 
noJ
 placet at Vatican cùuncil, 40-1. 
Fitzhcrhert, 
Irs., wifc of Gcorge I V" 61.. 
J!'lim
, Prussian gcneral, attack8 IIanovc- 
rians, 338; in 
outh \jcrmnuy, 3ti3. 
Flocon, membcr of J!'rcncb 1>l"ovi8ionnl 
go\"crnmcJlt, 191. 
Flourell
, Freuch commulli:3t, 4G
; t1eath, 
410. 
F,)l1eninfl, two brothcrfl, 1:5. 
Forcade, French ministcr. 3
t. 
Foresti. Fclice, 41. 
J!'orey, French general, in Mcxico, 2
6 : su- 
perseded, 291. 
Fürstcr, Prince-bishop of llrc!'!lan. 631, &16. 
1"oucbé, French minieler, 92. 
FourichoJl, French al1mim1, 432. 
(<'OlutOIl, Bonaparti8t, ti19. 
(<'ranchi, Papal secretary of stalc, 
n, 631, 
G32. 
Francis II., Empcror of An
tria (1 'i92- 
1H3
), nbsolute thcory of govcrmncnt. 4. 
death, 163. 
Francis I., I\:ing of Two Sicilics (1S
:5-'3m, 
l)rince of Calabria, 3-1; kill:.", 11; (lc
th, 
13:1- 
l,'rallcis II., Kill
 of '('wo Sicilio8 (tqr,!L 
'GO), 2
1; at Gaeta, 
b::); surrcnùcl'::-, 2\10 
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'rnnci8 of A8sis. husband of Queen lsa- 
bella of Spain, 147. 
Francis IV., Duke of Modena, despot, 2û; 
flight, 130; restomtion, 132; flight, 208 ; 
fugitive, 281. 
Francis Charles, Ansti'ian archduke, re- 
nounces right of 8ucccseiou, 22:5. 
Francis Joscph, Emperor of Austria (184S), 
accession, 225; at Warsaw, 250; visits 
:Milan, 215; assumes command in It- 
aly, 281; outwttterl by Napoleon, 285; 
cedes Venetia to France, 3:50; Rccepts 
Prnssian terms, 355; crowned King of 
Hnngary, 313; imperial visits, 493; Dal- 
matian trip, 50û. 
Fmnsecky, Prnssian general, in Austrian 
war, 3.H, 353, 3:>-1; in Frencll war, 449, 
450, 456. 

ray
sinous, French bishop, 95. 
Frederic I., first King of Würtemberg 
(1805-'16), 9. 
Frederic VII., King of Denmark (184S-'û3), 
death, 309. 
Frederic, Dutch prince, 11G. 
Frederic, Prince of Saxony, co - regent, 
126. 
Frederic Charles, Prince, Prus8ian general, 
in Schleswig- Holstein, 312, 313; takes 
Düppel, 314; Alsen, 31G; iu Austrian 
war, 340,344, 347,353; 
'reuch war, 421 ; 
at Grnvelotte, 434; before ?lIetz, 437; 
takeö ?lIetz, made field-marshal, 449; at 
Ol"lean8, 450; Ie Mans, 451; donation to, 
461. 
Frederic William III., King of Prussia 
(1791-1840), character, 10; promises con- 
stitution,10; break8 promise. 11; deatl1, 
165. 
Frederic William IV. (1S40-'Gl). 1û5; com- 
promisc with Pope, 165; character, 16G; 
United Landtag, 163; joins revolution, 
227; refuses imperial election, 232; signs 
peace with Denmark, 24G; insl.luity, 272 ; 
death, 213. 
Frederic William, PrlJs.,ian crown-prince, 
general in Ao.lstrian war, 341; invades 
Bohemia, 344,347, 353; 
'rench war, 421; 
'Veisscnburg and 'Vih'tb, 428: before 
Paris, 441; regent pro tem., 638; JewÏt;b 
agitation, 649. 
Frederic William, Prince of Hesse-Cassel, 
co-regent, 126. 

'rcire, Spanish gencral, commander of 
Cadiz, 45. 
Freire. PortuguCBc gcncral, 5û. 
Frere, Sir D
rt1e, English amhassador to 
Zanzibar, 488 ; govcl'llor in South ACrica, 
5'31. 
Frc!-'c, ('''\:pf'lì.ed from Scblcswig-llol<:tcill, 
323. 
I<'rcycinct, dè, adviser of Oambetta, 41ï; 
in calJillct. 6
O; premier, 622; re
jgn8, 
624; prCll11er-8Cc pref(lce. 



'reydOl'ff, VOll, mini::;lcl' in naden, 46
. 
Friedentbal, Prussinn mini"tcr, û44. 

'ries, German professor, 12. 
Frimont, Austrian general, commands in 
Naples, 31; North Italy, 132. 
Fröbel, Julius, German revolutionist, 224. 
Frostllard, French general, 426; takes Saar. 
brücken, 427; defeated at Spichern, 430 i 
at Vionville, 434; Grnvelotte, 435, 436. 
Fuad Pasha, Tmkisl1 general, r>38, 541, 542. 


GAßLENZ, Baron von, Anstrian general in 
Schleswig-Holstein, 312,313; stadthold. 
er of Holstein, 323; retires, 333; in Do- 
hemia, 342; defeated, 345, 350. 
Gagern, 
'rederic von, deatb, 215. 
Gagern, Henry von, minister in Hesse. 
Darmstadt, 214; president of National 
Assembly, 216; head of ministry, 231 i 
resigns, 236. 
Oallo, Neapolitan duke, 
3. 
Gambetta, proclaims Napoleon deposed. 
441; Govcrnment of National Defence, 
442; in 'l'oms, 443, 4.U, 452, 453, 455; re- 
8igns, 45S; influence, 414, 612, G15; re- 
public:u1 leader, 616; popularity, 618; 
enemies, duel, û19; president of House, 
û20; amnesty, 623; importance, û24, 625; 
premiel', 628; fall-see preface. 
Gnribaldi, Josepl1, Italian republican, de- 
feude Rome against 
'rench, 205; in Sic- 
ily, 2G6; agitation, 275; Sicilian expedi- 
tion, dictator of Naples, 288; in retire- 
ment, 28
 ; Roman expedition, 291; AU8- 
trian war, 340, 3:58; second Roman expe- 
dition, 400; in Franco-Pru8sian war, 
453; retires, 4
5; in parliament, 411; 
Italia i'r'redenta, 596. 
Garnier-Pagés, mcmber of 
'l'ench provis- 
ional government, 191; executwe com- 
mission, 193; Guvernment of National 
Defence, 442. 
Geissel, Bishop of Spires, 165. 
Gendebien,llelgian revolutionist, 115. 
Genoa, Duke of, son of Charles Albert of 
Sardinia, choscn King of ::;icily, 
U(j. 
Gcntz, 22. 
Gentz, VOIl, Austrian court-councillor, 11. 
George III., King of England (1760-1S
0), 
dcuth, û
. 
Gcorge IV., lOng of England (1820-'30), 
Prince - regent, 65; divorcc suit, G6; 
death, 121. 
Gcorgc V., King of Hanover (1851-'ûG), ca- 
pitulatcs, 338; hostile agitation, 
S2
 
death, 610. 
George, King of Ol'ccce (1863),261,398. 
Gcorgi,161. 
Gcorgios, Grcek in8urgent, 71. 
O<'ppert, Austrian general, 132. 
Gerard, French ministcr of war, 1 to; m:u. 
f-haT, 121, 181. 
Uermauot::l, Oreck archhbhol', 72. 
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(;('rvinn", German prorc
or, "Gõttingcn 
ftevc n, " 16:1. 
Ghika, .Joan, UOl1manian mini8ter, 4'Ì7. 
(H('lgud, Gcneral, Polish leader, 139. 
Gioherti, Italian philo80pher, 2119. 
(;jrardin, Emil, French cditor, 1
1. 
Gi/:'krn, HurgoHU\ster of llrünu, 3M; trink- 
geld, fi92. 
Gladstone, William E., Neal)olitun lettert1, 
215; Iri
h dise8tablishment, 39::1: pre- 
mier, 396: resigns, 483; V uticun pam- 
phlet, r>02; GreecE', 560, 66t. 
Glais-llizoin, member of 
'rench Govern- 
ment of National Defence, 442. 
Gliick8burg-8u Christian IX. 
GlGmer, German general, 430, 4
3. 
Gueisenau, 11. 
GÍlben, Pru
8ian general, Austrian war, 
3:)6, d38, 
ua, 3G
: French war, 452; do- 
nation, 467. 
(}O
08, traitor, its. 
Goltz, yon der, Prussinn geneml, 452. 
(;omez, Orsini, con
pi,,"cy, 211. 
Gonzales, President of Mexico, f
3. 
(;on7ales, President of Ran Salvador, 6:)3. 
Gordon, J<;n
Iißh ndmirnl, 89. 
GÜrgei, Hungarian gcneral, 242, 243; dic- 
tator, surrender8, 244. 
Gürres, German professor, 18,21,22. 
Gortchakoff, Prince Alexander, RU88ian 
chancellor, 2
, 269, ::111 ; memornndum, 
r>t2; his circular, ::I2
, :')32,545: threatens 
Roumauia, M9: outwitted. M7; seeks al- 
lies, l)Gq; an
er agRin
t Germany, 6M. 
Gortchakoff. Prince MichRel, Hussian gen- 
ernl, invade8 Houml1nia, 2
)6: command- 
er in Crimea, 2tì2; retrent!'l, 264; Gov- 
ernor-general of Poland, 26'\. 
G,)sslcr, von, Pl"Ussiau mini!'ter, 633. 
Gong-h, English general, ::Ii9. 
Gourko, RU8sian 
eneral, crosse8 ßnlknns, 
fi33, fi31; behind Plevna, fi39: cros
es Bal- 
kans second time,Ml: Governor-general 
of St. Petersburg, 
72. 
Govone, Count, Italian amb<l88nùor at Ber- 
lin, 326. 
Grnch, Prussinl1 officer, 259. 
Grnmont, Duke of, French nmbnssndor in 
Vienna, 322, 354,372; mini8ter of foreign 
affairs, 393, 410: bent on war, 412, 413, 
414,41::1; resigns, 431. 
Granville, Lord, EDgliHh foreign eecretary, 
G26. 
GriivelI, German minister, 236. 
GregorioFl, Greek patriot, i2. 
Gregory XVI.. Pope (1831-'46),131; death, 
202, W7. 
Gregol")', Bishop of ßlois, election annul- 
led, !l4. 
Greigh, Russinu admiral, 'S
. 
GI'évy, Allwrt, 611. 
Oré,'y, .Tl1lc
, Presirlent of French Ch:\m- 
bor, G13, 616: of Uepuhlic, 620, 622, 624. 


Grcy, Earl, Jln
li:-h prclmcr, 122; reform 
bill, 14!1: foIlave hill, Hí3. 
Grimm, Jacob and William, GermRn prn- 
fCf180rfl, .. Gi;ttingcll eeven," W3; callt-'II 
to B('rlin, IfiG. 2i2. 
\;rcih('n, \"on, Pru
foIian gcneral, 237. 
Griibcn, von der, Count, 2M. ..# 
Hruus!'ct, French communi8t, 471. 
GUérazzi, Homan mini8ter, 204. 
Guergué, Carlist gencral, 144- 
Guevara, Venezuelan archbishop, 653. 
Guizot, 

rench historian, 90; in ministry, 
110; withdraw8, 174; minister of public 
instruction, 1 i6; foreign affair8, 181; 
premier, 171,184: fall, 1SG; flight, 190. 
Gurm
, Grecian commander, 76: at Athens, 
RO. 
Gürth, G
rman revnlutiOJlÌst, 160. 
Gyulai, Fr:mci8, COl1nt, Anstrian com- 
mander in Italy, 2i
; defcateù, 2
U. 


llAcloCH, Saxon general, 311. 
lIatlz Pal:\ha, Turkish general, 524. 
llalbhuber, von, AUl:\tl'Ìftn commitlsioner In 
Schlc
wig-Holstein, 32t. 
Halen, Juan van, 117. 
Hamilton, English commodore, 7S. 
Hammer, Danish !'lea-captain, 311. 
IIardenbcrg, von, Prussian chancellor, uu- 
der influence of 
[etternich, 10. 
Hartmann, Prussiau cnvalry officer, 3,")3. 
llartmann, Rus8ian assassin, t>G8. 
H asiz Pasha, 1:>8. 
Hnssan, Turkish assaFsin, r)20. 
Ha
senpfiug, lIes
inll mini8ter, 249, 2ã1. 
Hnstings, Engli8h naval cnptain, 81. 
HnusmanD, Prefect of Seine, removed, :;
2. 
Havelock, English 
enernl in Inrlin, 294, 
llnymerle, Baron von, AUFtro-Hullgariall 
minister of foreign affairs, r;..,
. 
Hllynnu, Austrinn general, takes Brescia 
und VenicE', 211 ; commands inliullgary, 
243, 24
, 24.'). 
Hebert, French minister of justice, 1"7. 
Hecker, German revolutionist, 213, 21::1, 
230,238. 
lIefele, ßi8hop of Rottenburg, at Vatican 
Council, 404. 
Heimnnn, RI1@sian general, 543. 
IIengstenberg, German professor, 167. 
I1enistein, Austrian chief of staff, 3:';2. 
Henri, French afl8aBsin, 118. 
Henry, Dutch prince, death, 610. 
IIenzi, Austrian general, 242, 243. 
Herbst, Anstrinn pollticalleader, [)S7. 
I1erwnrth von Bittenfelù, Prussiau gen- 
eml, in Danifth wnr, 316: Austrian war, 
341,344, 347, ;m
; donation, 367. 
llerwE'gu. German poet and revolutionist, 
21:5. 
IIel.zol-!, Swiss Old Cntho1ic bi!'lhnp, fiO;. 
Henhn('I', Gcrman revolntioni!'lt, 233. 
I1t'ydcck, General, regcnt of Greece, So"). 
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fieyden, Count, Unssiall commander at 
NaTarino,81. 
ßiùalgo, Mexican priest :lnd insm'gønt, M. 
lliller, Prussian general, killed, 34S. 
d'Ililllcrs, Baraguay, French admirnl, 2."í'1, 
IIobnrt Pusha, Turkish atlrniml, 000. 
lIobrecht, 1)rm
8ian minister, f)44. 
IIödel, attempt on German cmpl'ror, ti:n. 
IIofTmfilm, minister in naden, 2:14. 

Iofmann, Hessian mini
ter, 491, (a
. 
Hohenlohl', Cardinal, r)OO. 
1I0henlohe, Prince, Bavarian mini
tcr, rc- 
Rigns, 38ï. 
Hobenlohe - Schi1lin

fiir!'lt., Prince, Ger- 
man ambassador ill PIlI"Ï
, 494, 
Hohenwart, Count, AU::-Itrinn premier, 483 ; 
resigns,4S4. 
HohenzoUern-Sigmaringen, Prince, Pll1S- 
sian officer, 362. 
IIohenzollern - Sigmaringen, Prince Leo- 
pold, refuseB Spanish throne, 407; ac- 
cepts, 408; dec1incB, 412. 
IIoogvorst, Belgian baron, 116. 
Hornby, English admiral, 534,546. 
llor8t, van, Austrian minister, 589. 
1I0rst, von der, General, 247. 
Hortense, mother of Louis Napoleon, 130 ; 
of Count Momy, 199. 
Huber, French democrat, 194. 
nübner, Baron, Austrian diplomat, 279. 
Hugo, Victor, Fl'ench poet, elected to Na- 
tional Assembly, 194; banished, 200; lct- 
ter, 616; in Senate, 620. 
Humbert I., King of Italy (IS7S), tí93; at- 
tempt on life, 594- 
IInmboldt, Alexander von, 21
. 
Humboldt, William von, 16, 18. 
]lume, Chartist, ltíl, It53. 
Hunt, English agitator, 64; arrc8ted,6tí. 
lluRsein, Turkish pasha, 1M. 
Hussein A vni Pasha, Turkish minister of 
war, 514; murdered,520. 


IßEr.L, von, State - councillor in Nas8au, 
16. 
Ibrahim Pasha, step-son of }Iehemed Ali 
of Eg-ypt, in Morea, 18; takes Mesolon- 

hi, 79; fleet destroyed at Nuvarino, 82; 
dofeats Turks, 1:>6. 
Ibrahim Pasha, Governor of Bosnia, 511. 
I
lesias, Mexican in8urgent, 652. 
I
natieff, Count, Russian ambassßllor in 
Constantinople, 512, tí20, 524; mission, 
528; treaty of San StcC;\Uo, M5; in Vi- 
enna, 547; in power, 574. 
Imeritinski, Russian general, 536, 540. 
Illfantado, Spanish duke, 50. 
Isabena, Queen of Spain (1833-'68), 53; of 
age, 147; marria
e, 147; immoral life, 
148; dethroned, 406, 482. 
Isabella Maria, Portuguese infantn, re- 
gent, rí8. 
!skender Bey (Connt Jelinski), 258. 


Ismail Pasha, Khcdi ve of Egypt., 486, 
-t ; 
abdicates, 56:">. 
I smail Pasha, 'l'urkish general, M3. 
Isluriz, Spanish politician, 145. 
Iturbide, Emperor Augustine I. of "Mexi- 
co, tí4. 


J AOUYANN, PruBsian rear-admiral, 314. 
,Tahn, German profesBor, 18, 22, 166. 
Jakoby, German physician and politician, 
166, 229. 
Janetzki, Russian geneml, 540. 
Jellachich, Banus of Croatia, 224, 2i1.0. 
Jezierski, PoliBh count, 131. 
.Jochmn8, German minister, 230. 
John VI., King of Portugal and Brazil 
(lS16-'26), 66; death, 58. 
John, King of Saxony (lSM-'13),366. 
John, Austrian archduke, 4; chosen Ad- 
ministrator of Germany, 216; opens 
Reichstag in Vienna, 222; names scc- 
tional ministry, 236; resignation, 243. 
John, Austrian general in Italy, 340. 
Joinvil1e, Prince of, third Bon of Louis 
Philippe, 119; bombards 'l'angiers, 182; 
flees to England, 190; candidate for dic- 
tator, 198. 
Jolly, von, minister in Baden, 384,462. 
Jordan, German professor, 125. 
Jõrg, Dr., Bavarian u1tmmontanc, 418, 
464. 
Joseph, AUBtrian archduke, 239. 
Joubert, Boer commander-in-chief, l>S2. 
Jourdain, Greek delegate to Verona con- 
gress, 75. 
Jovellar, Governor-general of Cuba, 602. 
Juarez, Benito, President of Mexico, 29:') ; 
flight, 297; restoration, 299; death; 493. 
KALKRGIS, Greelt: insurgent, 8t5. 
Kalkalli, King of Ashantee, 488. 
Kalnoky, Austro-Hungarian minister of 
foreign affairs, 588. 
Kameke, German genera], 430. 
Kampt.z, von, Prussian privy-councillor, 
author of police codex, 12, 13,17. 
Kallaris, Constantine, blows up Turkish 
flag-ship,74,75. 
Kanzler, Papal general, 401, 476. 
Kapodistrias, Count Augustine, President 
of Gl'eece, 84. 
KapodiBtrias, Count John, RusBo-Grecian 
diplomat, 33, 71; President of Greece, 
80; tyranuy, 83; aSBassination, S4. 
KaraiskakiB, Grecian patriot, 80. 
Karntheodori Pasha, Turkish delegate to 
Berlin congress, 554, 556. 
Karolyi, Count, Austrian diplomat, 308, 
3t55. 
Kaufmann, Russian general in Kbiva, 4.,6, 
t5ì7. 
Kartzoff, Hnssian 
eneral, :>-u. 
Keller, German count, student at JCIHl, 1
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Kcrntry, Count, French gcneral, 449. 
h.c!5!5cls, German revolutionist, lIS. 
h.cttclcr, Bishop of Maycncc, 3G4; at Yati- 
can Council, 404; in Ueichstag, 46i. 
Kcttler, Gcrman general, 4M. 
Kieser, German professor, 12. 
Kinkel, GoUfried, German poct and revo- 
lutionist, imprisoned, 238. 
Kirchbach, Gcrm:m gencral, 4M. 
Klapka, IIungarian genernl, 242; exilc, 
285, note; in COIU'1talltinople, 521. 
Klopp, Ollno, Hanovcrian councillor, 33T. 
Kmety, dcfends Kara, 264. 
I{ülle, Dr., arrested at Constnntinoplc, 
!). 
KolokotroniB, Theodore, Greek patriot, 
12, 1:5; imprisoned, 76; free, 7S; death, 
R). 
Kolowrnt, Count, mcmber of Austrian re- 
gency, 220. 
Konturiotis, Grecinn presidcnt, 16. 
Kopp, Bishop of Fulda, 631;. 
Korum, Bishop of Treves, 636. 
KORcriz, Gcrman revolutionist, 160. 
Kossuth, Louis, Hungarian popular lead- 
er, 220; in Vienna, 221; influence inlIun- 
gary, 239; dictator, 241,242, 243; resign
, 
244; flight, 24:5; in Italiun wl\r, 285, note. 
Kotzebue, von, State-councillor, German 
author, Russian spy, 14; murdcred, 15. 
Kmpotkin, Russian prince, assassinated, 
571. 
Krcmcntz, Dishop of Ermlalld, 499. 
}{rismnnics, Austrinn quartermaster-gen- 
eral, 352. 
KrùdcnCl', Frau von, author of lIoIy Al- 
liance, 2. 
I{rùùcller, Rm:sian genera], 533, !S35. 
Krüger, Pre
ident of Transvaal, f.S2. 
Krllkowiecki, }>olish demagogue, truitor 
nnd general, 140, 142. 
Kflbcck, Baron von, Austrian delegate, 
closes Dict, 366. 
Kuhn, Ficld-mnrshal, Austrian minister 
oC war, 314. 
l\:llIlmann, German assassin, 503. 
Klitschker, Cardinal, Archbi
hop of Vien- 
11a, :589. 


LAßEDOVtRE, shot, 93. 
Lacha!, llishop of Basle, deposed, 492, 606, 
(j08. 
Lncy, Rpnnish 
cneral nnd insui.
ent, 45. 
L:ulrninmlt, French g-eneral, 42fi; at Bor- 
ny, 433; Vionvil1e,434; Gravelottc, 435 ; 
1i
ht.s against Commune, 470. 
Lnf:\}'ctte, )Inrquis, 90, 98 ; commnnder of 

ntional Guurds, lOT, 109, 1T3; resigns, 
114. 
Lnfitte, supporter of Louis Philippe, &0,90, 
103; mcmber of municipal committec, 
107; minister, lOS, 131; rC8i
nEl, 1 i4. 
I..'1gral1g'e, Charles, ringleader in Februnr)" 
rc\"olution, lSG, 181; arrested, 199. 


Lnmarmofn, Sardinian general, command- 
er in Crimea, 261; Italian prcmier, 3
j, 
331, 339, 340, 3:58. 
I
nmarque, French genera], 176. 
Lamartine, French poet and republican, 
1S4j forms provisionnl government, 191 
 
fjaves Frnnce, 192, 193; refuses dictator- 
f'bip, member of executive commit'!':iul1, 
193; 8UppreSji:c!i revolt, 191; candidate 
for presidency, 196. 
Lamberg, Count, Austrian general, mur- 
dered at PC8tb, 241. 
Lambert, Russian connt, 2GS. 
J
ambruschini, Pnpal nuncio in France, 101. 
Lamoricière, French genernl, in Algeria, 
182; commander of National Guards, 
1ST; arrcsted, 199; bnni8bed, 200; Ho- 
man commander-in-chief, 
S9. 
Langiewicz, Polish dictator, 269. 
Lansdowne, 'Iarquis of, [)'j,Z, :sM. 
Lanza, Ncapolitan genera], 2
S. 
Lanza-Sella, Italian minister, 477. 
Lnrisch Count, Austrian minister, 303. 
Laroche, Gcrman officer, murdered, 234. 
Laserna, Spanish general, 4
1. 
Lnsker, Gcrman Liberal, 3S3, 49:5, 644. 
Latour, Austrian minister, murdered, 223. 
Lanth, Dur
omaster of Strasburg, re- 
moved, 497. 
Lavalette, French connt, 93. 
Lavalette, Frcnch minister, 390, 39'1. 
Lawrence, English 
cnernl in India, 2!}4. 
Lnyard, Sir Austin, inHouse ofCornmnlJt1, 
256; ambassador at Constantinople, 
2!'1, 
534, 544, M7, r>:5.'5; report, :>:>8, :>:m. 
Lazareff, Hussian gcneral, :57:5. 
L('blond, interpellation in Housc, 614. 
Lehæuf, French general, :

9: miniflt('r or 
war, 389, 3
n, 414; chief of 
taff, 4
G: re- 
signs, 431; at Vionville, 434; at Urn\"c- 
lotte, 435; prisoner, 449. 
Lebrun, French gcneral, 477. 
Lecomte, French afl8assin, 178. 
Lecomte, French general, shot by com- 
munists,4G9. 
Ledochowski, Archbishop of Posen, im- 
prisoned, 502; made cardinal, :>03. 
Ledrn-RoJIin, French republican, 1
-I; 
membel' of provisional government, 191 ; 
executive commission, 193; city hall 
OT- 
ernmcnt, 19-1; candidate for prct3ideucy, 
196; flight, In. 
Legedit.scb, Austrian ßeld-mftr
hnl, 2
t. 
Leiuingen, Count, Austrian diplomat,2r..'\. 
Lelewel, JO:lchim, Polish democrat. 135, 
131. 
Lco XII., Pope (1.23-'29), 42. 
Leo XIII. (Pecci), Pope (1818- ), 596; lib- 
eralism, :597; Jesuitfl, 59S; quarrel with 
Italy, 1)99: Belgium, 606; SwitzerllllHl, 
60S; policy" ith Bavaria, 631: Pru8sis, 
t32, 636; Venezuc]a, 6:>3; Brnzil, 6i
. 
Leopold I., King of Belgium (lS31-'(;5), 
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Prince 
f Suxe-Coburg, son-in-law of 
George IV. of England, 6ü; refuses Gre- 
cian crown, 84; King of Belgium, 120 ; 
death, 121, :)96. 
Leopold 11., King of Bel
ium (1865), ()O
. 
Leopold, Grand-duke of Baden (1830-':>2), 
161; flight, 234; death, 23S. 
Leopold, Austrian arcl1duke and general, 
342; defeated, 346. 
Leopold II" Grand-duke of Tuscany (1824- 
':>
), 41; flight., 204,274 j fugitive, 281. 
Lepère, French ministet", 620. 
I
erdo de Tejada, President of :Mexico, 493; 
flight, 6:>2. 
Lcshyanin, Servian commander, 518. 
Leu, Joseph, Swiss ultramontane, 171. 
Leuchtenberg, August, Duke of, candidate 
for Belgian throne, 119; husband of.l\l:1- 
riR II. of Portugal, 62. 
Ubri, Belgian editor, 115. 
Lichmowski, Prince, murdered, 220. 
Liprandi, Russian general, 260. 
Liverpool, Lord, English premier, 64. 
Lizzara
a, Carlist general, 482, 599- 
Loban, member of French municipal com- 
mission, 107. 
Lobano1f, Russian ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, 556; at London, 650. 
Loftus, Lord, English ambassador to St. 
Petersburg, 524. 
Lõhning, Charles, German assaæin, 16. 
Lorna, Spanish general, 481. 
Lomakin, Russian general, 575. 
Lopez, Dominguez, Spanish general, 480. 
Lopez, Mexican colouel, betra}.s Maximil- 
ian, 298. 
Lopez, Dictator of Paraguay, 299. 
Lorencez, French general in Mexico, 295. 
Louis XVIII., King of France (1814-'24), 
restoration, 90: death, 95. 
Louis I., King of Bavaria (1525-'48), 21; 
philhellene, 80; reaction, 162; abdicates, 
214. 
Lonis II., King of Bavaria (1864), mob- 
ilizes army, 418; tenders ÏJnpel'ial title 
to Prus8ian king, 465. 
Lonis, Austrian archduke, member of re- 
gency, 220. 
Louis Philippe, King of France (1830-'48), 
Dnke of Orleans, early history, 102; lieu- 
tenant-general, 108; king, 112; Belgian 
crown, 119; Italy, 131; Spanish mar- 
riages, 141; Switzerland, 170; reaction, 
173, 174; nttempts on life, 171, 178; poli- 
cy, 118; abdicates, 188; flees to Eng- 
land, death, 190. 
Louisa Fernanda, Infanta of Spain, fm; 
Duchess of :Montpensier, 147. 
Louisa,'dowager Duche8s of Parma, 281. 
Louise, Queen of Bc]gium, daughter of 
Louis PhiJippe, 121. 
Loulé, Portugucse marquis, 58. 
Lou vel, French assassin, 94. 


Lowicz, Prim'c8s, wife of Grand-duke Con- 
stantine, 135. 
Lu becki, Prince, Polish statesman, 134, 
137. 
Luden, German professor, editor of Xeme
 
sis, 14. 
Lüders, Rn8sian genera], 244, 256; in ro
 
land, 268, 269. 
Luiz, King of Portugal (1861), 148; refuscø 
Spanisl1 throne, 407. 
Lutz, von, Bavari:m minister, 462,500,630. 
Lyons, English am bm:l:\ador in Greece. 85. 
Lytton, Lord, Viceroy of India, 517. 


MAANEN, van, Dntch ministet", 114. 
:Macaulay, English historian, favors re. 
form bilJ, 149. 
1\lac1\lahon, French genern], in Crimea, 
263; Duke of Magenta, 2SU; commands 
1st army corps, 42G; defcated at Würth, 
428; ordered to relieve Metz, 437; at Se
 
dan, 438; wounded, 439; prisoner, 440; 
commands against Communists, 470; 
" marshal-president," 415, 614, 615; un- 
popularity, 616; personal govemment, 
(;17; yields, 618; Paris Exposition, 619; 
resigns, 620. 
:MacMahon, Mmc., wife of preccding, 615. 
Magnan, French general, 199. 
Mahmoud II., Sultan of Turkey (1808-'39), 
72; deat.h,158. 
Mahmoud (DramaIi), Turkish pasha, 75. 
Mahmoud Darnall Pasha, 527. 
Mahmoud Pasha, Grand Vizier, 509; re- 
moved,514. 
1\Iahomed Yan, Afghau chief, 579. 
1\Iailath, Count, llungarian chancellor, 
303. 
Maison, French general, 83. 
1\Iaistre, Ie, Joseph, Sal'dinian diplomat, 
276. 
Malachowski, Polish commander, 140. 
Malou, Be]gian premim', 605. 
Manin, Italian revolutionist, 208; banish- 
ed, 211. 
1\Ial1teu1fel, von, Prussian minister, 229; at 
Olmütz, 250; reactionary policy, 272. 
1\Ianteuffel, Baron von, Prusl3ian governor 
of Schleswig, 323; invades IIolstein, 333; 
in IIanover, 338; commands army of 
Main, 362, 363, 364; in French war, 449, 
451, 452, 453, 454; donation, 4G7; fleld- 
marBhal-general, 473 ; stadtholdcl' of A]. 
Bace-Lorraine, 641, 657. 
Manuel, French Independent, 90; expelled 
from Chambm', 9:5. 
Maria II., Queen of Portugal (1826-'53), in 
En
land, 59; marringe, G2; death, 148. 
Maria, Queen of Naples, 2!1O. 
Maria Christina, Queen of Spain, G03. 
Marie Amalie, Queen of Francc, wife of 
Louis Philippe. 102; farewell words to 
Thiel's. 188. 
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rarie Louise, Archduchcss of Parma, wife 
of Xapoleoll I., 2G; ftig-ht, 130. 

urie, French republican, in House, 158; 
member of provisional 
overllJneJlt, 191; 
of executhe c()mmi
l'4i())), 193. 
Marmont, I<"rench marsbal, commaudant 
of Paris, 100, lU:$. 
Maroto, Carlbst general, 145. 
'humst, Armand, I<'reuch revolutionist, 
111; member of provibioual govern- 
ment, un. 
"urachal], minister In Nassau, 10. 
'Iartiguac, Viflcoun t, French premier, 91. 
Martin, Bishop of Plldcrboru, ClOt. 
'Iataflorida-eee Rosales. 
:\Iathilde, French p,'inCt'::j8, 19P. 
Mathy, minister in Badcn, 3M, 371; deatb, 
384. 
:MancJer, minister in Würtemberg, 20. 
Mnnguln, member of French mnnicipal 
committee, 101. 
Ml1.upß.
, French prefect of police, 199. 
Maurer, von, Regent of Greece, 85. 
Maurokordatos, Alexauder, presideut of 
Greek iusurgents, 13. 
Maximilian I., King of Bavaria (180
'25), 
grnntR constitution, 9. 
Maximilian II., Kiug of Bavaria (1R4S-'f..t>, 
214. 
Maximilian Ferdinand, AURtriau arch- 
duke, Emperor oC\Iexico, 
9li; abandon- 
ed by Napoleon, 29,; hopeless resist- 
ance, 2!'S; execution, 299. 
May, German editor, 322. 
Mazzini, JO!
epb, Italian revolutionist, in 
Switzerland, 170; in London, 2U2, 
04 ; 
at Rome, 205, 215. 
Medici, Italian general, 35.'t 
:Mcglia, Papal nuntius in 
Iexico, 2n. 
Mehemed, Turki
h pnsha, 1M. 
Mehcmed Ali, Pasha of Egypt, as!':ists 
Turks n
ainst Greece, iT; rebels, 15(); 
conquests in Arabia, 1
7; secout! war 
with Turkey, 158; intcrference of pow- 
ers, 159. 
Mehemed AU Pasha (Detroit), Turki::!b 
general, 534, 538,539; murdered, 562. 

Ichemed Unshdi Pashn, Turkish Grant! 
Vizier, 514; rel3igns, 
26. 
'fejia, ltloxicft.n general, shot., 293. 
"ekberg, Archbishop of Colo!!ne, 634. 
'\iclikoff, Count Loris, :)2:); Hus.o:ian com- 
mander in Armenif\, M'l, 543: governor- 
general of f'barkoff, 
,2; dictator, r)i3 ; 
bnniBhcd, 514. 
'"\t""11inet, French general, 11
. 
1tIennhrea, General, Italian premier, 400. 
:'trendiri, Carlist gencral, 481. 

lendi7abal, 145. 

[enotti, Italian revolutionist, 130; exe- 
cuted, 132. 
:'tlcnsdorff-Ponilly, Connt, Austrinn miuis- 
ter, 303, 321; letter, 332; dismis::cd,373. 

Ü* 
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:MenshikofY', Prince, Uust'lall nmbn
Bador 
in COIuHantinopl<" 2.
; defeatcd at 
Alma, 2ÚO; recalled, 262. 
.Mercedes, Queen uf Spain, G03. 
Merino, t;puniBh priest, or
auize8 Army 
of Faith, 47. 

crmill()d, made Bishop of Gcuwva, 491 ; 
expelled, 492, 6U6, 60S. 

{erude, H.oman minister, 2

. 

reBenZ()tr, Un88inn general, chief of third 
division, murdered, 570. 

le88enhau8er, AUBtrian revolutiouist, 2
J.; 
cxecu ted, 225. 
'Ietaxas, Count, 75. 
1tletternicb, Prince, Austrian chancellor, 
F:rstem, 3; dictates policy of Germany, 
20; congress of Tl'Oppau, 32; attitude 
toward Greece, ï5 ; German discontent, 
100; power in decline, 164; reply to La- 
titte, 114; renu;e
 conccssious, 220; fiigh t, 
221. 

Ieunier, French nssn5sin, 178. 
)Iez:\, de, Dauish general, 313; dismissed, 
3lT. 
MillUlis, Androll, Grecian aùmiral, 14, 16, 
is, 19. 

linulis, Athnnasim:, 80n of preceding, 81. 
Michael, Rn58ian grand-duke, :>42. 
)lichael Obrenovitch, !)rince or Servis, 
murdered, 39&. 

lidhl\t Pnshn, 514; Grand Vizier, 52û; 
bnnished, 52,: imprh:ol1erl, 
:>. 
)Iieroslawski, Polish con
pirntor, IG4; Sic- 
ilian commander-in-chief, 201; prisoncr 
in Berlin, 227; heads insu rrection, 22<, ; 
in Baden, 235; defeated, 23
; Polisb dic- 
tator, 2G9. 
)lignet, editor of Xational, 9
. 

liguel, Dom, son of John VI. of Portu- 
gal, conspires against father, 56; usurps 
thrunc, 60; depor-.ed, Gl. 
'liIan, Oùrenovitch IV., Prince of Servin, 
397; proclaimed Prince of Bosnia, M 1 ; 
King, 524. 
:\mano, Italian as
assin, 275. 

Iilorndovitch, Count, governor of Sr. Pe- 
tersburg-, 81. 
:\lina, Spanil3h guerrilla chief, 44, 4G, 4S; 
defends Barcelona, r51. 
Minghetti, Italian premier, !'i93. 
:lliqueJ, member of North German Reichfl- 
tag, 383. 
:Mimmon, Mexican geneTa1, flhot, 29'1. 
)[in:kl, Prince, RU!lsian general, ti33, 54!. 

littermaier, German profcssor, 
15. 

litternacht, yon, minister in Wi1rtembcrg, 
4Gl,462. 
)l1oditzkt, Russian n5sa
sin, 513. 
Molé, Count, French premier,1SG. 

{olitor, Spanbh general, M. 
Mo1tke. Hellmuth von, in Turkish scrvice, 
158; Prus8ian chief of staff, 342, 346; ÙO- 
llntion, 361; advocates war with France. 
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311; plan of campaign, SSS, 421, 422; at 
Sedan, 439; made count, 44
}; forms 
southern army, 453, 451: 1ìehl-mnrshal- 
general, 468; Rrmy speech, 49:5; army 
bill, 6:>0. 
Mommsen, German profes80r, MG, note. 
Moncasi, Spanish assa8sin, 603. 
"Moncey, 

rench general, :50. 
Mondel, Austrian general, 353. 
MODrad, Danish minister, 311. 
)Iontbel, French minister, 101. 
Montmorency, Matthew, 
'reuch miuister, 
48; dismissed, 49. 
Montez, Lola, mistl'css of Louis of Bnvariu, 
214. 
MOl1tpensier, Duke of, son of Louis Phi- 
lippe, marries Spanish Infanta, 147, 
tlight, lS8; expelled from Spain, 4U6; 
candidate for thl'Ol1e, 407. 
Morelli, Neapolitan revolutionist, 28. 
Moreno, President of Ecuador, murdered, 
6:54. 
Morillo, Spanish general, r50. 
:Moriones, Spanish gcneral, 480. 
1rlomy, Count, half-brother of Napoleon 
III., 199; minister of interior, resigns, 200. 
Moromichalis, }'>etros (Petrobei), Greek 
patriot, 72; imprisoned,84. 
:Moromichalis, Constantine, brother ofprc- 
ceding, 84. 
l\loromichalis, Georgi08, son of Petros, 84. 
Morosi, Basu tos chief, 582. 
Mortemart, French duke, 101. 
:Mortie I', French marshal, 117. 
Most, Social-democrat, 640. 
Motteronge, de la, French general, defeat- 
ed, 447. 
:Müffiing, General, Prussian diplomat, 89. 
Mühler, Prussian cttZttt8-minister, 500. 
Mukhtu.r, Achmed, 'l'urkisb pMha, :510, 511, 
512, t>42, 543, MO, 562. 
::\lülbe, von der, Prnssian general, 313, 363. 

Iulloz (Duke of Hianzare8), husband of 
Christina of Spain, 146. 
Münster, Count, Hanoverian minister, 123; 
dismissed, 127. 
:\Im'ad V., Sultan of Turltey (1876), 614, 
522; letter to Victol"Ïa, 544: 

Iuravicff, Russian general, 2ô-j,; in Lithu- 
ania, 269. 
Mussa Pasha, defenùer of Silistria, 258. 
:Mustapbn Pasba, Turkish minister of war, 
534. 
Mutiu8, Prnssian general, 345, 346. 


N A KllIMOi'I', Russian ndmiral, 2.')6; death, 
263. 
Nnmyk, Turkish pasha, M5, 
N:1IJa Sahib, heads Juùinn mutiny, 293; 
flight, 294. 
Napier, Sir Charles, English commodore, 
in Portu
ue6e service, 61; bombards 
Alexandria, 159 j in Baltic, 255. 


Napier, Sir Charlc8, commands Abys8inian 
expedition, 396. 
Nnpoleoll I" death, 94; bones brought to 
l<'l"allCe, 179, 
Napoleon III., Louis, Carbonaro, 132; in 
Switzerland, 170; attempt at Strasburg, 
179; at Boulogne, 180; impril!!onment, 
escape, 180; in National Assembly, 194; 
elected President, HW; preparing fOl' em- 
pire, 197,198; coup d'état, 199; proclaim- 
ed Emperor, 201; interferes in Rome, 
4; 
reject!:! proposals of Nicholas, 2M; al- 
liance with England, 255; first place in 
Europe, 26:5; attempts interference in 
Poland, 270; Italian plans and Orsini 
bombs, 277; interview with Cavour, 278, 
279; assumes command in Italy, 280; 
Solferiuo, 281: r('asons for truce, 283; 
nscs Kossuth, 28:5,nnte; perfidy, 286; Na- 
ples and States of the Church, 289; in- 
terference in Haly, 291; in 1'tlexico, 29:5; 
treaty of :Miramar, 296; abandons Maxi- 
milian, 297; Danish war, 314, 324; cog- 
nizant of Prust3ian-Italian alliance, 321' ; 
pence congress, double-dealing, 329, 330; 
intrigues with Prussia, 330 ; with Aus- 
tria, 331; restrains Italy, 340; attempts 
mediation, 351, 3:54, 3:5:>, 356; threatens 
war, 357; diplomatic intervention, 365, 
366; Luxembourg negotiations, 369, 370; 
Bismarck's dupe, 371; ill Snlzburg, 312; 
illness, 391; influence of Jesuits, 393; 
Italian intervention, 401; French-Span- 
it!h scheme, 40G; wavel"Ïng, 414; plan of 
campai
n, 423: assumes chief command, 
426; at St1ßrbrùcken, 427; resigns com- 
mand, 431 ; irresolution, 431'; surrenùers. 
439; death,441. 
Napolcon, Eugene, son of preceding, birth, 
202; "baptism of firc," 421'; death, :582; 
testament, 629, G30. 
Nnpoleon, Louis, elder brother of Louis 
Napoleon, death, 132. 
Napoleon, Prince (PIon-pIon), in Crimea, 
259; maniage, 278; in Italy, 282; over- 
turel3 to Bismarck. 330; Bonapal.tist 
chief, 630. 
Napoleon, Prince Victor, 629. 
Narvaez, Duke of Vnlencia, Spani8h gen- 
eral, premier, 147; death,406. 
Neipperg, Count, Austrian general, 26. 
Neipperg, Austrian general, defeated, 361. 
Nelidoff, Uussian diplomat, 545. 
Nemoul's, Duke of, son of Louis Philippe, 
refuses Belgian crown, 119; German 
tri p, 178; prospecti vc I'egell t, 183; in 
Chamber, 188; flight, 189. 
Nemonrs, Duchess of, 188. 
Ney,l\1arshal, shot, 93. 
Nicholas, Emperor ofUussia (18
':57), ftS- 
cends throne, 81, 86; character, 87: pol- 
icy in Poland, 142; in Gcrmany, 164; ill- 
terferes in 11l1ngary, 243; arbitrates in 
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Germany, 249, 2M; the" sick man," 254 ; 
sccks pretence for war, 255; hopes dis- 
appointed, W1; death, 261. 

ichoh8, RU8f'ian grand-duke, 52.'): com, 
mander-iu-chief, 
31, :>33, r>36, MO; super- 
seded, MS. 
Nlcutera, Italian politici::m, 
94. 
N ie1, !<'rench gencral in Crimea, 2G2; It- 
nly, 2SO; SoJferino, 281 ; ministCl' of war, 
311; dc:\th, 359. 
NieHon, Belg-ian revolutionist, 115. 
Nicmojewski, Polish lcndcr, 141. 
Nikita, Prince or
lonteuegro, 50:>, rJI1: dc- 
cJares war,:>1S; invadc8 Albania, :>-13; 
fronticr neg-otiationl!!, :>6'l. 
NlI1a, Cardinal, Papal 8ccrctary, 606, G32, 
G33. 
Nobilin
, attcmþt on Gcrman emperor, 
G3";. 
N oir 10 Victor, French journa1i
t, 392. 
Norl1\ann, Bavarian count, gencral in 
<trcece, 1r>: death, i1. 
Northcote, Sir Stafford, chnncellOl' of ex- 
chequer, :>45. 
Nnbar Pasha, Egypti:m minister, l'G.'S. 
Nu
ent, ('ount, Anstriau geueral in Italy, 
25; in lIungnry, 242. 


OURRWITZ, von, Prnssian general, 419. 
0' Drien, Smith, Irish agitator, 1
2, 
Obrutcheff, RU8Mi:\Il general, M1. 
Ochsenbein,l11. 
O'ConneH, Daniel, Irish a
itator, G9; fa- 
vors reform bill, 149, 151: repeal, 1:>2. 
O'Counor, Feargus, Chartist, 1:>1. 
O'Donnell, José, Spanish general, 4G; 
Duke of Tetual1, l4S. 
Odysseus, Greck chief, i3; traitor, 16. 
Ofenheim, 592, 
Oken, German profe
sor, 12, 2i. 
Oklobyio, Rl1f
Binn general, :H2. 
Ollivier, French prcmier, 3
1, 
93, 413,415; 
resigns, 431. 
Orner Pasha, Turkish commandcr, 2:5ô, 
2:5'3, 261. 
Orner Vrione, Turkish commander, 16. 
Orange, Prince or, 116. 
Ornng-e, William, PI'ince of, 610. 
Orbau, Frère, Belgian premier, GO:5, GOO. 
Orleans, Duke of, cldest SOil of Louis Phi- 
lippe, marriag-e, I1S; death, 133. 
Or1eanB, Duchess of, 1&8, lS3; befo
 
Chamber, lS
, IS
. 
Orloff, HusBia. ambl1B8ador nt Pari
, rïfì.... 
Orsini, Felix, attcmpt on 
apolcon, 
i1: 
testament, 2iS. 
Ortega, Mexican general, 296. 
Oscar II., Kiug of S", eden, 490; iu nerlin, 
494. 
O-lman Pasha, Turkish admirnl, 2..(j. 
O
man Pa
ha, Turkish gcneral.:>19; forli- 
flC8 Plevna,
, ð39; surrender, rHO. 
Otero, Spanish assClssin, G03. 
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Otho, King' of Greece (lS22-'G2), eon of 
I.ouis I. of Bavaria, made King, 8:5, 2.JS : 
deposed, 267. 
Onhril, Russian diplomat, 40
. 
Oudinot, {<'rench general, ',WO, 2fJ:S. 
O} enhauf'en, von, Bruuswick master of 
horse, 1
4. 


P AOOA, Cardinal, 2:>. 
Pagncrre, secretary of Frcnch provbional 
govcrnment, 191. 
Pajol, French gcnera1, 110. 
Palacky, President of Slavonic Congrc6S, 
222. 
Palikao, Count (General 
Iontauban), 
French premier, 431: hazardous pIau, 
438: full, 441- 
Pallavacino, Roman officer, 291. 
Palma, Sardinian revolutionist, 39. 
Palmella, Portug'ncse count, 5
. 
Pnlmerston, Lord, iu cabinet, 122; pre- 
mier, :!51; Italian war, 2
5, WJte. 
Paris, Count of, grandson of Louis Phi- 
lippe, birth, 118: nbdicatiou in favor of, 
lSS: lost, 189; recoguizes Cl1ambOld, 
4i5. 
Parncl1, Irish agitator, 584, 585, 5S6. 
Pa
ke\'itch, Erivanski, Russian general, 
takes Erivan, 
1; invades Armcnia,89; 
commander in Poland, 140; in lIun
ary, 
243; defcated at Silistria, 2:>8; dcath, 
268, 
Pas8auante, ItaHan assassin, 594, 
Pavia, Spanish officer, di!!perscs Corte
, 
480. 
Pearson, En
Jish colonel, 551, 582. 
Pedro I., Emperor of Bmzil (182:>-'30), Vice- 
roy of Brazil, :>7; Emperor, 58; abdi- 
cntcs, G1: Uegeut of Portugal, 61: death, 
62. 
Pedro II., Empemr of Brazil (1830),493, 
6:J .1- 
Pedro V., King of Portugal (1853-'61), 14
. 
Peel, Sir Robert, Opp08C8 reform bill, 14!'; 
repeals corn-Iaw
, 1M. 
Peli
sier, Dukc of 
ll\lakofT, French gCII- 
eral, massacre in Algeria, 182: comm.md- 
er iu Crimea, 262, 2G3. 
Pellctan, member of 
'rench Govcl'nmcnt 
of National Defence, 442. 
PeHico, Silvio, 31. 
Pcpc, Floristan, 30. 
Pepe, WiHinm, 
eapo1itan republican; or- 
ganizes miJitin, 
s; heads revolt, 29 ; de- 
feated by Austrians, 3:5; commands Ne- 
npolitan contiugent, 200; ill Vcnice, 20ì; 
banished, 211. 
Pcpn1i, 'rnrqlli8, Halinn diplomat, 2i
. 
Pt'rglas, lIesl'lian genera1, defentcd, 
61. 
Pcricr, Casimir, 10ô; member of French 
municipal commit3sion, 101; premier, 
174; death,liG. 
Perovski, Russian general, 899. 
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Italian admiral, 3ri1 i defeated, Puyravean, Andry de, member of French 
municipal commiflsion, 101. 
Pyat, Felix, French poet, 196 i member of 
Commune, 469. 


PerBano, 
3:>5. 
Peraigny, Bonapartist, 199; minister of in. 
terior, 200 i diplomat, 286. 
Pestel, von, German officer, 427. 
Petri, membel' of Reichstag, ri04. 
Peuker, German general, 231. 
Pfordten, von del', Bavarian delegate to 
Diet, 311 ; minister, 322, 331, 3ri:S, 3G4 i ap- 
peals to Napoleon, 3G5. 
Pflle], von, Prussian general, 129; minis- 
ter, 228. 
Philippovirh, Austrian genera], 555. 
Picanl, member of French Government of 
National Defence, 442 i minister,
. 
Piel"io, iu Or:sini conspiracy, 21T. 
Pierola, Peruvian dictator, 6M. 
l'ilIersdorff, Baron von, Austrian minister, 
221. 
Pipinos, Greek patriot, 14. 
Pisacane, Italian rebel, 215. 
Pius VII., Pope (1800-'23), 25. 
Pius VIII., Pope (1829-'30), death, 129. 
Pius IX., Pope (1846-'18),202 i liberal pol- 
icy, 203; flight, 204 i restoration and re- 
action, 20:> i influence of Jesuits, 214; 
non p08sumus, 375; quarrel with Russia, 
400; curses modern civilization, 402; in- 
fallibility, 404 i dispossessed, 417; pris- 
oner of Vatican, 47S; Swiss encyclica, 
492 i aJlocution, 501: letter to German 
Emperor, 502 i encyclica, 503; death, 
59G i removal of body, 598 i policy in 
Bavaria, G31. 
Pletinckx, Be]gian revolutionist, 111. 
Poerio, NeapoJitan patriot, 35, 3G. 
Polbé, French genera], 401. 
Polignac. Prince, French premiel', 91, 104 ; 
condemned, 114; set free, 118. 
Ponte, Dr. José, Vene
uelan archbisbop, 
653. 
POl.lier, Diaz, Spanish genera], 45. 
Pothuan, French minister, GIS. 
Potocki, Austrian minister, 483. 
Potter, de, Belgian revolutionist, 114, 118, 
119. 
Pourtales, Count Frederic de, 212. 
Pouyer-Quertier, French minister, 460. 
Pranckh, von, Bavariau minister, 4G2. 
Prado, President of Peru, 656. 
PraslÏn, Duke of, 183. 
Prim, Spanish colonel, revolts, 147; gen- 
eral in Mexico, 29:>; minister of war, 
406; rules country, 401; minister-presi- 
den t, 425: assassinated, 418. 
Prinz, German councillor, murdered, 235. 
Prittwitz, German general, 245; Governor 
of VIm, 419. 
Probst, 382. 
Proudhon, member of Frencb city baJl 
government, 194. 
Puchner, Austrian general, 242. 
Puttlmmer, von, Pl'l1
sian mini!'1tcr, Ga3. 


QUIROGA, Spanish colonel, 4:5. 


RADETZKI, Hussian genera], 537, 541,542. 
Uadetzky, Connt ,Joseph, 4: commander 
in .Milan, 208, 20
; defcat8 Sardinian8, 
210, 211 i death, 279. 
Radowitz, von, Prussian genera], 250. 
Radziwill, Prince, Polish revolutionary 
leader, 13S. 
Raglan, Lord, EngJish commandel' in Cri- 
mea, 25
; death, 2G3. 
Rainer, Austrian 8l'chduke, Viceroy of 
Lombardy, 27. 
Ramming, von, Austrian genera], 342. 
Ramorino, Genoese adventurm', in Polish 
revolution, 140; in Switzerland, 11lt; in 
Sardinian service, 210; executed, 210. 
Randon, French minister of war, 351. 
Ranke, Leopold, German historian, 212. 
Rapp, Vicm.-general of Stl"asburg, expelled, 
497. 
Rashid Pasha, murdered, 520. 
RaspaiJ, French revolutionist, 193; mem- 
ber or city hall government, 194 i candi- 
date for presidency, 196. 
Ratazzi, Italian premier, 2
1; resigns, 400. 
Ranmer, Prussian cultus-minister, 272. 
Rauschenplatt, German revolutionist, 160. 
Rauscher, Cardinal, Archbishop of Vie una, 
at Vatican council, 404. 
Raveaux, German radical, 231. 
Read, Russian general in Crimea, 263. 
Hechberg, Count, Austrian minister, 310, 
resigns, 320. 
RedcJiffe, Lord de, English ambassador to 
Porte, 265. 
Redif Pasha, :>34. 
Reichen bach, Conn tess, mistress of Hes- 
sian Elector, 125. 
Reichensperger, Gel'man C]ericn], 461. 
Reichstadt, Duke of, son of Napoleon I., 
lOS, 130; death, 118. 
ReilJe, French genera], 439. 
Reinkens, Gel'man pl"Ofessor, Old Catholic 
bishop, 405. 
ReoufPasha, in Herzegovina, 501; in Rou- 
melia, 533,531. 
Reshid Pasha, Turkish general, 1S, 89, 1riG; 
Grand Vizier, 25:5. . 
RevelltJow-Preetz, Count, stadtholder in 
Schleswig-IIo]stein, 245. 
Reynault, French genera], 442. 
Rheinhaden, German genernl, 430. 
RicnsoJi, Italian premier, 290. 
Riccio, Bishop of Ajaccio, yotcß non placet 
in Vatican council, 404. 
Richnrd, Spanish conspirator, 4!5. 
Rlchclieu, Duke of, French premicI', 92, 94. 
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Richter, Eu
ene, lender of German Party 
of Pro
rcs
, ð26. 
Weg'er, Czechish leader, 222,483. 
Uicgù, Uaphael, ::;paui8h officer, beads re- 
vult, 4ð; prcsidcnt of Vortefl, 41; exe- 
cu tcd, ð2. 
Hi
uy, de, French comnumder at No.vari- 
nu, HI. 
Ri
tic, Servinn mini8ter, M7. 
Hitter, Carl, 27t. 
H1I.:1, Turkish pasho., r,G3. 
Hobcrt, Duke of Parma, 281. 
HobertH, English general in Afghanisto.n, 
:-'79, :SSO. 
Uochcbouët, French minister, 611, 620, 621. 
Rocbefort, editor of .Marseillaise, arrest- 
cd, 392; member of Guvernment of Na- 
tional Dcfence, 442; withdraws, 446; 
prisoner, 471 ; amnestied, G23. 
Uodich, Bo.ron, stadtholdel' of Dalmatia, 
f>1 (). 
Uodil, Spanish general, Gl. 
Hümer, minister in Wúrtemberg, 214; dis- 
perses National Asscmbly, 237. 
Hùnge, John, 167. 
Roon, Yon, Prussian minister of war, 342, 
34G; donation, 3G7; French war, 1G2; 
donation, 4 1 j7; made count, 4G'i. 
Rosa, 'Iartinez de la, Spanish poJitician, 
41, 145. 
Rosalcs, 
rarqnis of )Intaflorida, 43, 48. 
Hosas, Calvo de, 44. 
Ro
cnbcrg-Gruszinsl{y, Prussian general, 
3:>0. 
Rosgnnoff, Russian gencral, in Afghan- 
istan, 
ï:3. 
Uossel, Floench Communist, 470; prison- 
CI" 471. 
R088i, Pclegrino, Count of Carrara, ROlDan 
premier, 2U3; aS
l1ssinatcd, 204. 
UothschiJd, llaron Nathan, in Parliament, 
1:>3. 
UoUeck, German profcssor and historian, 
22, IG1. 
Rouhcr, French miniqtcr of slate, 3:51; re- 
movcd, 391; mceting of Bonapartists, 
(;2
!. 
Roustan, French agent at Tuni
, G26. 
Hozycki, Polish general, 141. 
Hndhardt von, Greek prcmicr, 8:>. 
JWdigcr, Count, RlI
siau gcneral in Po- 
1:1nd, 139; in Hungary, 244. 
Rndio, Orsini conspiracy, 277. 
UUI>P, German sectarian, 167. 
Uu
sell, Lord John, refurm bi11, 149; IriEh 
Church, 1
2; Italian war, 2S
, note. 
Uybinl'ky, Polish commander. 141. 
U)OC, Danish general, 24G. 


SAUALL!'I, Carlist g-enernl, :-I
O. 
Sabnroff, Husf"ian mini
ter, :1';3. 
Hachtnris. Grccian admirnl, ,
.. 
Hadnllnb Bey, M:>, 
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Sagal'ta, Sp:mish politician, 478, 4S2, 600; 
prcmicr,601. 
St. Arnaud, French minister of war, 19
, 
199; commander in Crimca, 2:;9. 
St. Hilaire, Bartbélemy, }4'rench minÏ5lcr, 
G2
. 
St. 'Iarsan, 3
. 
St. Vallier, Cuunt, G2.... 
RaJaverria, Spani
h ministcr, 601. 
Sailian ba, Duke of, Portuguese genernl, 
59; politician, 14-;. 
Salisbury, Marquis of, at Constantinople 
conference, 
2(i; minister of foreign af- 
fairE, :>41; at 13m.lin congress, M2, :lí3; 
leadcr of opposition, f)S6. 
Salmcron, President of Cortes, 480. 
So.lvo.lldyde, 104. 
Sand, Cho.rles, murderer of Kotzebue, 11. 
San 
Iartin, Argentine general, M. 
Santo. Anna, Mexican gcneral, :s4. 
Santnrosa, Sardinian revolutionist, 40. 
Sanz, confessor to Ferdinand VII., ð2. 
Sauvo editor of Moniteur, 101. 
f;auzet, president of French Chnmber, 1
9. 
Savfet Pashn, in Turki8h cabinet, :S2O, 1:)24, 
:í2G, 52ï; removed, :S;
4. 
Savigny, Prn
sian delegate to Dict, 33:5. 
Say, Leon, French minibter of finance, 618 
-8ee Preface. 
Schiime, Austrian minister, 4<13, 
Scbeel-Plessen, Baron von, 333. 
Schilder, Uussian genernl, 2$; death, 
C)o. 
ScheUillg, German profcssor,21. 
Schlegel, f;'rcderic, 22. 
Schleiermacher, German theologian, 2.l. 
Schlick, Austrian general, 242. 
Schloczer, Dr. Kurd von, PrussiJ.n ambas- 
sador to Vatican, 
6. 
Schmalz, Prussian privy-councillor, 11. 
Schmelin
, Gcrman gencral,4t>2. 
SchmerJing, Chevalier von, Austrian pre- 
mier, 301; reeigns, 303, 589. 
Schmidt, German corref!pondcnt, shot by 
Carlists,4Sl. 
Schmidt, Pnu
sian ambassador nt \\'arsaw, 
13G. 
Schmidt, Phiscldeck von,llrunswick privy- 
councillor, 123. 
SChÖll, pamphlet by, 166. 
Schott, Germ
ll mdical, 237. 
Schubert, Gcrman professor. 21. 
Schúlcr, German radical,237. 
Schurz, Car], rcscucs friend from priEon, 
238. 
Schuyler, Eugenc, American consul-gen- 
eral at Constantinople, MG. 
SChwarzenbcrg, Princc, AU8trio.n gener- 
nl,4. 
Schwarzellberg, Prince Fclix, Austrian 
general and statesman, forms mini8try, 
2:!=>; resolute policy, 231, 241; meeting 
with Nicholns, 249; at Olmütz, 2
Hi 

chleswig-I1ol
tein, 2,-,1; death, 273. 
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Secocoeni, Man tali chief, 5S1, 582. 
f'em:yeka, Russian genernl, 525. 
Senestrey, Bavarian bishop, 386. 
Sercognani, Italian revolutionist, un. 

errano, Spanish general, favorite ofQuecll 
Isabella, 148; tl'Rnsported, 406. regent, 
401; minister-president, 418; dictator, 
480; resigns, 482. 
Scn'er Pasha, Turkish commissioner, 50S ; 
in cabinet, :>34, 545. 
Settimo, Sicilian admiral, 206. 
Sòve (Soliman Bey), 17. 
Seymour, English vice-admiral, 563. 
Seymour, Sir Hamilton, English diplomat, 
254. 
Shamyl, Caucasian chief, 143. 

hepstone, Sir Theophilus, English com- 
missioner in Transvaal, :>81. 
Shere Ali, Ameer of Afghanistan, :>H; 
death, 578. 
Sherif, Egyptian pasha, M6. 
Shestakoff, Russian officer, :>3l. 

houvaloff, Russian ambas8ador at Lon- 
don, :>2S, 532, 548; recaIled, 6:50. 
Siebenpfeifer, German editor, IGO. 

igel, German revolutionist, 235, 238. 
Sigwart-l\lüIler, Swiss ultramontane, 111. 
Simeoni, Papal secretary, 59ï. 
Simon, Henry, German jurist and pam- 
phleteer, 168; in regency, 231. 
Simon, Jules, member of :French Govern- 
ment of National Defence, 442; premier, 
614; dismissed, 61:>; opposes Gambetta, 
621, 623, 628. 
Simonich, Austrian general, 242. 
Simpson, English commander in Crimea, 
263. 
Simson, Germnn radical, 232. 
Skobcleff, Uussian general, :>30, :>37, 542, 
r57:>. 
Skrzynecki, Polish revolutionary leader, 
138, 140. 
Sobrier, French democrat, 194. 
Soltyk, Count Roman, 138. 
Sophie, Austrian archduchess, 225. 
Soult, Marshal, French premier, 116, 181 ; 
retires, 184- 
Soutzo, Grecian general, :>50. 
Sperling, von, Prnssian general. 421. 
Stadiol1, Count Francis, Aust;ian minister, 
225. 
Stein, German patriot, expelled from Nas- 
sau parliament, 10. 
Steinmetz, Prussian general, defeats Aus- 
trians, 34:>, 346; donation, 361; in French 
war, 421; removed,431. 
Stephen, Austrian archduke, Pnlatinus of 
Hungary, 239, 240; resigns, 24l. 
SUehler, von, Prussian geneml, 421. 
Stöckcr, Pru!isian court preacher, 631. 
Stolyetofi
 Uussian general, :>71. 
Stonrdza, Alexander, memorial at Con- 
gress of Aix-Ia-Chapellc, 13. 


Strauss, David F., IG7, 169; in Zürich, 170. 

trclllayr, Au::!triun miuister, r>SS, 
9U; rc- 
sign8, 591. 
Stroganoff, Russian ambassador to Porte, 
72. 
Struve, German revolutionist, 213, 21:>,230, 
234, 238. 
Stumm, Prussian diplomat, 5Ol. 
Stüve von Osnabrück, Hanovcrian minis- 
ter, 214. 
Sl1bserra, Portugucse count, 58. 
Succow, von, Wünemberg minister, 462. 
Sl1leiman Pasha, at Shipka Pass, 531; army 
of Danube, 538; in Uonmelia, :>41, :>42. 
Swicten, van, Dutch general, in Atcl1iu, 
4S
. 
Sznayde, Polish general and revolutionbt, 
235, 


TAAFFE, Count, Austrio.n minister-prcsi- 
dent, r>S9, 592. 
Talleyrand, Prince, 92,108. 
Tallon, French general, 106. 
'l'ann, von der, German general, 447. 
Tantia Topi, Indian rebel, executed, 294. 
Taxis, Prince. Bavarian genera], 238. 
Tegetthoff, Austrian rear-admiral, 29!); in 
Danish war, 314; Italian war, 358. 
Teleki, Hungarian exile, 285, note. 
'l'ergukassoff, Rus8ian general, 543. 
Teste, convicted of peculation, 183. 
Tevfik, Ahmed, Mullah, :>:>9. 
Tcvfik, Khedive of Egypt, M5. 
Tharin, Abbé, tutor of Count Chnmbol'd, 
96. 
Theodore, King of Abyssinia, 396. 
Tl1ierB, editor of .National, 98, 104; Eastern 
qnestion, 1:>9; minister of interior, 176; 
premier, 179; dismissed, 180; attacks 
ministry, 184: Reform banquets, 184, 
185j minister, 181; in National Assembly, 
194; arrested, 199; banished, 200; in 
Chamber, 369; opposes war, 41:>; refuscs 
seat in Government of National Defence, 
442; European tour, 444; negotiates for 
truce, 44:>; chief of executive, 4r>8: pres- 
ident of republic, 472; resigns, 41:>; Bel- 
gian question, G04; death, 616. 
Thile, Prussian atate secretary, 412. 
Thist1ewood, Arthur, English conspirator, 
65. 
Thomar, Portu
ucsc count (Costa Cabral), 
148. 
Thomas, Prince of Gcnoa, rcfuscs Spanish 
throne, 401. 
Thomas, Clémcnt, French gcneral, shot 
by Communist8, 469. 
Thun, Count, Austrian general, 342, 3:53. 
Thiingen, Baron yon, 380. 
'l'hyra, Danish princes
, marriage, GI0. 
Tiedema.un, Governor of Uastatt, shot, 
238. 
TilIich, von, Danish commissioner, 246. 
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Titlzß, IInn
:\rinn ministcr-lucsil1ent, 
22. 
TodlcbclI, Hussiu)) 
eneraJ, dercl1d
 :O;cbas- 
topol, 260, 2G2; nt l'Jevua, 

m, Mil: cum- 
mander-in-chief, MS. M(j ; Governor-gen- 
eral of Odcssa, rJ72. 
Todt. German revolntioniet,233. 
Tolstol, Rusflian minister, IH3. 
Topcte. Spanish admiral, 4(\G, 478. 
Toreno, Spanish politician, 14:'>. 
'I'orrc. la, Sardinian general, 40. 
'I'repotr, RU8sian official, 570. 
'I'rcsckow, German gcneral, bCl:!icgcs Del- 
furt, 452. 
Trinqnct, Frcnch Commnnit't, 623. 
Tmchu. French 
cneral. Prcsident anù 
Govcrnor-
cncrul of Pari8. 442; resigns, 
4:>1. 
Trützschlcr, Gcrman rcvolutionist, shot, 
23
. 
T!!chcch.Ocrmnn a88assin, 161. 
'J'ussoum Bcy, lH 1. 
'rwc8tcn. leadcr of Pnu!8ian opposition, 
32i. 
TZ8chirncr, German revolutioni8t, 233. 


UlIU,N)), Gcrmnn poet, Würtember
 dele- 

ate to National Assembly, 215, 237. 
Uhlich. Saxon preacher, 167. 
Uhrich. French commandant at Strasburg, 
429; capitulates, 448. 
Unruh, PruBsian radical, 22
. 
Urquhart, David, on Ea8tcrn qucstion, 151. 
U
edom, Count, l
russian amùassador to 
Italy, 339. 


V ALUES, Spanish 
cncral, 51. 
Valée. 
'rcnch general, takes Con!!tantine, 
181. 
Vnnntel1i, Papal nnntius at ßru!':8cl!':, f)06. 
Vnrnbüler, Baron vou, Würtcmbcr
 minis- 
tcr, 318, 643. 
VaBa, Princcss Charlotte, Napoleon III. 
sucs for hand, 202. 
VCIltivcngn, Italian baron, 27'5. 
Vera Zassulitrh,Nihilist, 570. 
V csscl Pasha, Turkish gcncral, 542. 
Ve
sc1itzky. UU8sian agent, 511. 
Victor Emmanuel J., I{in
 of Sardinia 
(1802-'21), 36; abdicatcs, 39. 
Victor Emmanuel II., King of Sardinia 
(1849-'18), 211; libcral policy, 27'('); rc- 
80lvcd on war, 279; iu l\1ilan, 281; in 
Naplcs, 2S9; Kin
 of Itnly, 2911; claims 
Trcntino, 35
; cnters Vcnice, 3:)
; lcttcr 
to Popc, 416; cnters nomc, 477; in ßer- 
lin, 494; death, w:t 
Victoria, Queen of Englnnd (1537), acces- 
(lion and marriage, 154: nt Chcrbourg, 
2iS: offcrs mediatioll betwt"t'n nU
tlia 
amI Turkey, 544: Empress of India. r,'j(j. 
VicIni, SlumilSh cont\pirnlor, 4
. 
Villnflor, Portug.csc gencral, M; Duke of 
'l'erceirn, 61, 14
. 


"i11nmarina, Marquis, Italian diplt>mat, 
264. 
Villèle, :Frcnch minister, 48, 95; dismissed, 
91. 
Villemain. Frcnch conetitutionalist, 90; 
minister, tRI. 
Vincent, French general, 111. 
Vinoy, Frcnch general, in Paris, 442; com- 
mander, 451,469,410. 
Vischer, Frederic, 161. 
V()goride
, Princc, Governor-general of 
Eat!t Honmeliu, fi:s8. 
Vogt, German radical, 231. 
Voirol, commandant of ::;trasburg, 179. 


\V A)}mNGTON, French delegate to Derlin 
congres8, :'>52, l')M: Grccian question, 
MO: minister of public instruction, 613; 
of foreign atTair8, 618; premier, 620; re- 
signs, 622; in opposition, 623, 62'). 
Waldeck. PrnBsian radical, 22
. 
Waldimireski, Wallachian traitor, 11. 
Wales, Albert Edward, Princc of, illness, 
4S9; Indian trip, :>7'1; friendship with 
Gambetta, 619. 
Wales, Alexandra, Princess of, Danish 
war, 31l'). 
Walmoden, Count, Austrian 
enernl, 35. 
Wallon, in French National A8sem bly, 47G; 
proposes compromisc, 611, 612. 
Wangcnbeim. Baron, Würtemberg dele- 
gate to Diet, 19. 
Ward, master of horse in Parma, 274. 
\VaBsif. Turkish commandcr at Karl', 264. 
Weber, Ocrm:m profcssor, II Göttingen 
scven, " IG3. 
Weidig, I
astor, in Darmstadt, 161. 
Weldcn, AUBtrian general, 242. 
'Velker, two brothers, German profcssorfl, 
17, 161. 
Wellington, Dukc of, English delegate nt 
Verona, 49; premicr, 6.';; at St. Peters- 
bur
, 81; rcgret8 Navarino, R2; iltibcr- 
alism, 122: opposcs rcform bill, 149; sup- 
ports corn-laws, 151. 
Werder, Prns8ian gcneral, 429, 452, 4:)3; 
dcfeats ßourbaki, 4M: donation,4G7. 
\Vcrner, German 8ca-cnptain, 4'\0. 
Werther, Baron von, !)rusBiau ambas
ado1" 
at Paria, 412, 413. 
\Vc8scnberg. Austrian minister, 223. 
Wielopol8ki, I
oli8h rnnr
rnve, 26.'4, 269, 
William IV., King of England (lS30-'3.), 
121,lM. 
Willinm I., Kin
 of Prnssia (18(jl), Prince 
of J>rnssiß, flight, 22,: invades Palati- 
natc, 23i; mceting with Nicholas. 2-t!J: 
ß8cends thronc, 2i3: meeting with Ca- 
vuur, 2i:-\; military rcfnrm8, 31\4; 01>- 
po
ed to wm o , 322; assumes chief com- 
mand, 34G, 352, 35,); confcderation 
achievcd, 363; understanding with Rm
' 
si:1, 4 11 9; meeting with ßenedetti, 413; 
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returns to Berlin, 417; opens Reichstag, 
.18; at:1sumes chief command, 422; tele- 
gram to Alexander, 426; IH'oclamation 
to French people, 431; at Gravelotte, 
435; interview with Napoleon, 439; signs 
peace, 458; returns to Berliu, 459; pro- 
claimed Emperor, 4G5; imperial vi
its, 
494; letter to Pope, 502 i letter to Ron- 
manian prince, 549: attempts ou life, 
637, 638; rescript, 646; meeting with 
Alexander, 651; decorated by Sultan, 
652. 
William I., King of Holland (1815-'40), 
113; consentB to separation of Belgium, 
121. 
William II., King of ITolland (1840-'49), 
Prince of Orange, 116. 
'William III., King of Holland (1849), Lux- 
embourg negotiations, 310; in Ems, 494 ; 
interference in government, 609; mar- 
riage, 610. 
William I., King of Würtemberg (1816-'84), 
9; liberalism, 19, 163; bread riot, 212; 
anti-Prussian, 231; accepts constitution, 
232; fealty to Emperor, 249, 
William I., Elector of Hessc (1803-'21),8. 
William II., Elector of llc8se (1821-'31), 
125; tyranny, 249. 
William, Prince of Orange, death, 610. 
William, Prince of Baden, 360. 
William, Prince of Brunswick, 123; duke, 
125. 
William, Prince of Hesse, 218. 
Wi1linms, defender of Kars, 264. 
Willisen, Prussian general, 24G; removed, 
241. 
'Vilson, English general, takes Delhi, 294. 
Wilson, English commissioner in Egypt, 
565. 
Wimpffen, French general, 438, 439. 
Windischgrätz, Prince Alfred, suppresses 
revolt in Prague, 222; besieges Vienna, 
224; commauder in Hungary, 242; re- 
moved, 242. 
Windthorst, German Clerical leader, 461 : 
Guclph, 610; leader of Centre, 632 i in- 


terview with Bismarck, G33; moves re- 
peal of obnoxious law, 636. 
Wippennann, Hessian minister, 214. 
Wirth, German editor, IOu. 
Wislicenus, German sectarian, 167. 
Wittgenstein, Prince, PrussÍall courtier, 
to, 11. 
Wittgenstein, Count, Uus!Sian commund- 
cl'-in-chier,88. 
'Vittich, German general, 447. 
Wolseley, Sit" Gamet, English general, 
takes Coomassie, 488; Govemor of Na. 
tal, 
82. 
Wood, English colonel, in South Africn, 
:is!. 
Woronzoff, Prince, Russian genernl, 143. 
Wrangel, Prussil\n general, occnpies 
Schleswig-IIolr3tein, 218; enter's BerUn, 
229; commander in Schleswig-ITolstein, 
312; retired, B16. 
Wl'ede, Pl"ince, Bavarian field-marshal, 160. 
Wysocki, Polish revolutionist, 135, 13G. 
Y.A.KOOn KUAN, of Afghanistnn, 578; abdi- 
cates, 579. 
Yeh, Governor of Canton, 155. 
Ypsilanti, Prince Alexander, revolt agninst 
Turks, 71. 
Ypsilanti, Demetrius, 73.. 
Yussouf, Turkish pasha, commandant of 
Varna,89. 
ZAUIIS, Greek minister, 4S7. 
Zalewski, Po1i"h revolutioni8t, 135, 13(;. 
Zaskrow, German general, 451. 
Zatoff, Russian general, 536. 
Zedlitz, von, Prussian commissioner in 
Schleswig-Holstein, 321. 
Zichy, Count, Austrian commander in Ven- 
ice, 208. 
Zichy, Count, Hungarian chnncellor, 303; 
ambas8ador at Constantinople, :>12. 
Zimmermann, Russian general, :>32, MI. 
Zorilla, Hpanil:'h premier, 419. 
Zucrhi, Italian I'evolutiunary leader, 130, 
132. 
Zumalacarreguy, CarHst genel'al, 144. 
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1814. Mny 4th, Spanish constitution re- 
pealed .. .. . . . . . . .. . . . . . .. . . . . . 43 
C& June 4th, French constitution 
granted... . .,. . .., .. .. . .. . . ... 90 1816. 
1815. .June 12th, 

crct treaty between 
Austria and Naplef:1..... . ... .. 27 
Au
. 7th, Order of Jesus reinsti- 
tuted by decree of Pope..... ., 2:> 1817. 
1816. May 15th, Constitution in Saxe- 
WeinH
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PAIII. 
Oct. 30th, Death of King Fred- 
eric of Würtemberg, nccession 
of William I.. . . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . 9 
Accession or John VI. of Portu- 
gal and Bl"azil............ .... 56 
A Jew condemned to dcath by 
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IS. 
IIIY 2GtlJ, constitution in Havu- 
rilL . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 9 
Aug'. 22d, constitutiou iu ll:ulen 9 1S2rs. 
" Scpt. 29th to Nov. 21st, COn
rCI:!B 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. . . . . .. .10, 13, 93 
Independence of Chili. .... . . ... M 
l'H9 March 23d, Germany, murder o( 
Kot.zebue. . .. . . . . . . ... . . .. . . . . It) 
AUg". 6th, Congress of Carl8l.Jad 
and Carlsbad decrees. . . . . . . . . 17 
II Aug. 16th, .Massacre o( Peter- 
100 . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . G5 
II Sept. 25th, coustitution in Wür- 
tenlber
.. . . . . . . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . 9 
II Independence of Venezuela and 
New Granatla. . ... .... .... . ... 
II Argentine Uepub1ic formed..... 
1820. Jan. IHt, Uevolution in Spain.. . 
II Jan. 2
th, England, George III" 
and George IV., King.. .. . . . . . 
II Feb. 13th, France, a8tlassination 
of Duke o( Berry. .... . . .. . ... 94 
II June 6th, En
land, return ol 
Queen, royal divorce suit.. . . . 66 
II June 8th, Vienna Schlusakte,... 11 
II July 7th, Naples, revolution vic- 
torious . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 29 
II Aug. 24th, Portugnl, revolution. 57 
II Oct. 18th, Carlsbad decrees in 
Prussia. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 18 
II Oct. 20th, Congress of Troppau. 32 
.. Dec. 11th, constitution in IIesse- 
Dnrmstadt. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 9 
lR2t. Jan. 6th, Congress of Laibach... 33 
u Feb. 24th, 
Iexican independence 
proclaimed... . ... . . . . . . . .. . . . lS4 
II March 7th, Battle of Rieti. ... . .. 3ð 
II 1\Iurch 11th, re\"oluliou in 'furin. 3" 
II April 4th, rebellion in Greece... 72 
II April 8th, Battle of 
 ovara.. . . . . 40 
II 1\lay :Sth, Napoleon I. t..... ..... 94 
II Guatemala independent. . ., . " . M 
lS
2. April 10th, :\hssacre of Chios.. . 73 
" Au
. 12th, England, suicide of 
Lord Casllerengh.. . . . . . . . . . .. 
1 
" Oct. 20th, Congre'ls of Verona... 4q 
II Ecuador independent.,......... 55 
1"23. April jth, J.4'rench army enters 
Spain. .. . . . ... . ... . . . . . . . . . ... ::;0 
" June Mh, Pru8sia, provi ncial par- 
liaments..... .... . .., .... '... . 19 
II Aug. 20th, death (If Rozzl\ria. ... 76 
II Scpt. 27th, Leo XII., Pope...... 42 
II Oct. 18t, Cndiz 8urrenders, Span- 
ish r
volution suppres8ed.. . . . fa 
II Repnblic in 
I{'xico............. l)4 
1924. Apl'ill::;th, Greece, denth or Lord 
13yron. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 77 
July, Greece, ma8sucre or Psnro. 76 
II Sept. 16, Frnnce, Louis X VIII. t, 
CharlcB X., Kin
...... .... . . . 9:S 
Ind('peudence of Pcru.... . .... . M 
1S:?:S. Jan. 18r, Englaud recognizes in- 


I' . 
ùepcndence of Spal1i
h colo- 
nies in South America.... . .., :sG 
February, Greece, Ibrahim Pa- 
8ha in 
1()rea . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 7a 
1& Oct. 13th, Bavaria, accession of 
Louis I. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. . 21 
Nov. l:>1h, Brazil, separation 
(rom Portugal, l>edro 1., Em- 
peror. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. . . . . . . . . 
9 
u Dec. 1st, Rus8ia, Alexander L t, 
Nicholas, Emperor.. .... ...... 81 
18'2f1. 
{nrch 10th, Portugnl, John VI. t rd 
1& April 22d, Greece, fall of :Meso- 
longhi...... .... . .... . . ...... . ,
 
Scpt. 2:Sth, treaty of Akerman.. 81 
:s:s 1827. J:l1l. 18t, Englit;h in Lisbon..... . tJ{) 
r;::; I h July Gth, Greece, treaty between 
45 EUg'land, France, and Russia.. t:;l 
u Aug. 8th, :Euglnnd, Cauning t... G3 
6:) II Oct. 20th, Greece, battle of Nav- 
arino. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 81 
1928. Feb. 4th, Greece, Kapodistrills 
president. . . .. .... . " . .... . . . . 53 
II April 28th, Rus8ia declares war 
on Porte.. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . as 
1& June 26th, Portugal, usurpation 
of Dom M ig'oel. . .. . . .. . .. . . . . GO 
u Aug. 29th, Greece, French in :Yo- 
rea. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . S3 
1820. March 31st, Pope PiusVIlI...... 1
9 
u April 13th, England, Homan 
Catholic emancipation.. ... .. . G
 
Ie 
[:lY 2ith, Germany, beginning 
or Zollverein................. 1(;4 
Sept. 14th, Peace of Adrianoplc. 8
 
" Independence of Url1g'uay. . . . . . . 55 
1830. April 20th, France declare8 war 
on A 19'ier8. . .. . .. . .. . . . .. . .. . . 99 
1830. June 2G, England, George IV. t, 
Willium IV., King.. ..... . .... I'll 
II July 2::;lh, France, five ordinances 101 
" July 26th, Fmnce, great week 
beg'ins. .. . . . .. . . . . . . . . . ... . . .. 104 
" Aug', 2d, }<'rance, Charles X. ab- 
dicates . ... .... .... .... . ... .., 110 
Aug'. 8th, France, Louis Philippe, 
King...... .... .... .... . ... .... 112 
Aug. 2:5th, Belgium, revolution 
in Bru!'
els................... 11:5 
Sept. 6tb, Germany, revolutiou 
in Brunswick................. 124 
II Sept. 161h, Germany, l'evolution 
in rre8
e-CasseJ............... 125 
II Oct. 10th, Spain, birth of Isabella :>3 
II Nov. 4th, London conference. ., 119 
II 
ov. 29th, revolution in Poland. 136 
II DraziJ, Pedro L abdicate
, Pe- 
dro II" Emperor..... ........ 61 
1831. Junuary, distul'bauces in Swit- 
zerland ....................., 129 
II Feb. 2<1, Pope Gregory XVI. , ... 131 
II Feb. 2tJ, rebellion lu 
odelln 
and l'arma.......... ...... . . ., 180 
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ls:n. Feb. lith, Belgian constitution 
adopted. ... . . .. . . . . . . .. .... .. 119 
" Feb. 26th, rebellion in Bologna. 129 
.March 1st, England, reform bill 
introduced. .. ........ .. .. . '" 149 
" :March 21st, Italy, Austrians in 
States of the Church. .., . . . . .. 131 
" July 21st, Belgium, Leopold I., 
I{ing . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . " 120 
" Scpt.J4th, constitution in Saxony 126 
II Sept. 8th, Russians in \Varsaw, 
Polish revolution snppressed. 141 
" Oct. 9th, Greece, Kapodistrias 
mludered. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 84 
1832. :March 8th, Prince Otho of Buva- 
ria chosen King of Greece. . . . 85 
" May 27th, Germany, IIambach 
festival. . . .. . . .. . . . . . ... . . . ... 159 
" June 4th, England, passage of 
reform bin.................... 1:50 
u Oct. 12th, Germany, constitution 
in Brunswick... . . . . . . . . . . . . ., 126 
" Dec. 21st, Turkey, battle of Ko- 
nieh. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . ., 156 
1833. Jan. 21st, Turkey asks help of 
Russia. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 156 
" April 3d, Germany, Frankfort 
conspiracy. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 159 
CI July 8th, Turkey, treaty of Un- 
kiar-Skelessi . . . . .. .. . . . . . . . .. 151 
'I July 29th, Portugal, Don Peùro 
in Lisbon.. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 61 
" Sept. 29th, Spnin, Ferdinand 
VII. t, Isabella, Queen, Don 
Carlos, pretender............. 53 
" Dec. 25th, Greece, Athens made 
capital. . . . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 85 
1834. January till June, Germany, min- 
isterial conferences in Vienna. 161 
" April 22d, quadruple aHiance of 
England, France, Spain, and 
Portugal....... . .. ... .. " .... 144 
" May 2Gth, Portugal, treaty of 
Evora . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Gl 
183:5. Mal'ch 2d, Austria, Francis II. t, 
Ferdinnnd I., Emperor. . .. . . .. 163 
II July 28th, France, Fieschi's in- 
fernal machine............... 177 
1836. Oct. 30th, France, Louis Napo- 
leon in Strasburg........, . . .. 119 
1831. June 18th, Spain, constitution 
s,vorn to.... . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . ., 14G 
II June 20th, England, William 
IV. t, Victoria, Queen. . '" . ... 154 
II June 28th, Germany, Ernest Au- 
gustus in Hanover, constitu- 
tion repealed. .... ............ 162 
1838. Jun. 30th, Prussia, contest with 
Pope . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 165 
CI Aug. ]4th, Buvaria, knee-bend- 
ing decree.... .... ............ IG2 
1839. April 29th, definitive peace be- 
tween I10llanù and Bolgium.. 121 


PA.tJK 
183
. June 24th, Turkey, bntl1e of Ni- 
f'ib. . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. . . . . . .. 158 
" ,Tune 30th, Turkey, Mahmoud 
II. t, Abdul Mcdshid, Sl1ltnn.. 1
 
Aug. 2títb, Spain, treaty of Ver- 
gara. . . . . . . . . . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . ., 14.'') 
.. Nov. 3d, 'l'urkey, hattisheri! of 
Gülhane ...................... 265 
1840. June 7th, !'rnssia, Frederic 'Vi1- 
Ham III. t, Frederic Wil1iam 
IV. King.. . ... . ... . ... . . .. .... 161) 
Aug. 6th, France, Louis Napo- 
leon at B01110gne..... ........ 180 
u Oct. 12th, Spain, Christina abdi- 
cates regency. ... ., .. .... . . .. 146 
.. De
. 15th, France, ashes of N a- 
poleon deposited in Inva1ides 1 i9 
Interference of great powers be- 
tween Turkey and Egypt..... 1:)9 
1841. Feb. 13th, Turkey, Mehemed AU 
submits.. . . . . .. . . . . . . " . . . . . .. 159 
1842. July 13th, France, Duke of Or- 
leans t. . . . . . . .. . . . . . . . .. . . . . .. 183 
" Aug. 29th, peace between Eng- 
land and China. . '" . ... . ... .. 1M 
English in Afghanistan.. . . .. . .. 1M 
1843. Aug. 8th, Spain, Isabella pro- 
claimed of age.. . . . . . . . . . . .. .. 146 
" Sept. 15th, Greece, constitution 
gran ted. . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 85 
1844. Aug. 14th, France, battle of Isly 182 
" Aug. 18th, Prussia, the h01y nn- 
seamed coat at 'frèves. ... . . .. 167 
1845. Switzerland, Jesuits and Radi- 
cals. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 111 
184Q. Feb. 18th, Polish insurrection in 
Cracow. . . . . .. .. . . .. . . . . . . . . .. 164 
II May 25th, France, Louis N apo- 
leon escapes from Ham.... . .. 180 
II June 18th, accesaion of Pope 
Pius IX.. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 202 
June 2Gtb, England, corn-laws 
repealed.. . ... .... .... . . .. . ... 68 
" July 8tb, Germnny, open letter 
of Christian VIII.,........... 213 
Oct. 10th, Spanish mnrringes.... 147 
1847. April 11th, Prussia, opening of 
United Land tag.............. 168 
II July 9tb, France, first Reform 
banquet. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 184- 
" Nov. 23d, Switzerland, Sonder- 
bund defeated................ lit 
II Scarcity in Germany............ 212 
IS-iS. Jan. 12th, Italy, revolution in 
Palermo . .... . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 206 
II Jan. 20th, Denmark, Frederic 
VII., King.......... . . . . . . . . .. 218 
" Feb. 8th, Italy, constitution in 
Sardinia. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 208 
" Feb. 22d, Italy, martinI law in 
Lorn bardy . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 208 
" Feb. 22d, Fmnce, barricades in 
Paris. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 186 
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P"o. 
Feb, 24th, France, Louis Philippe 
abdicate8 . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 1b8 
Jo'cb. 2Tth, France, republic pro- 
claimed.. . . .. , .. . .. . . .. .... 192 
March t>th, Germany, IIeidelberg 
aS8cmbly . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 214 
'March 14tb,Au8tria,1tlettemich's 
flight.... . ... .... ..... . . . . . ... 221 
March Ujth, Hungarian delega- 
tion in Vienna...... . ... . '" .. 239 
March 18th, Italy, revolution in 
1tlilan... . . . .... . .. . . .. . ... . ... 206 
March 19th, Prussia, revolution 
in Berlin.. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . ., 221 
March 20th, llnv:.rin, r ouisl. ab- 
dicates, Maximilian, King.. ... 214 
March 21st, I'rusMin, proclama- 
tion to the "German nation" 221 
March 23d, Italy, Sardinia de- 
clnres wnr on Austria...... '" 209 
March 31st, Germany, prelimina- 
ry parliament. .. .. . ... . . . ., ... 21G 
.\pl'il 6th, Schleswig - IIol
tein, 
!'russian troopt5 cross the Ei- 
del'. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . " 215 
April ilh, Itnly, Naples declareø 
war on Austria............. .. !l06 
May 4th, France, Nùtional As- 
sembly meetE'.. . . .. ... . . . . . . " 193 
May 1:5th, Am
trja, petition in Vi- 
euun and flight of Emperor... 221 
May 1t>th, Italy, imm....ection in 
Nuples suppresserl. .... .' . . ... 201 
1tlay 18th, Germany, Nlltfonal As- 
sembly meets in Frankfort... 2US 
May 22d, Prussia, cOlJstitutional 
convention mectf'......... . ... 228 
June 2d, AU8tria, Slavonic COll- 
greqA in Prague..... . . . .. .... 222 
June 23d to 2Gth, France, Social- 
democratic insurrection. . . . . .. 19ð 
June 29th, Germany, Archduke 
John of Austria chOf:len admin- 
istrator. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. . .. 216 
July 7th, Prul!sia, troops re-enter 
Berlin. .. . . . .. . . .. . . . . . . . . . . .. \l29 
July 2t>th, Italy, battle of Cns- 
tozZJ\. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . " 210 
Aug. 26th, Schle8wig-IIolsteiu, 
truce of :Malmõ. . .., . . . . .. .. .. 21P 
Sept. 7th, Italy, capture or .Mea- 
si n 8 . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 901 
Sept. 12th, Switzerland, new con- 
stitution.. . . . . ... .... .... . . . .. 173 
Sept. 21th, Hungary, murder or 
Lamberg.. .. .. . . ..... .... .... 241 
Otto 6th, Austria, Vienna in rc- 
vol t . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. '223 
Oct. 10tb, Hungary revoIrs, 1\:08- 
su th, dictator. . . . . . . . .. . . . . . .. 241 
Oct. .31st, AUEItria, Vienna htken 
:U 
Nov. 12th, France, republican 
cl)lIEtitution l'ublh.hcd. . . . . . .. 19ô 


" 


u 


II 


II 


II 


" 


" 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


" 


II 


" 


" 


II 


I>>A.G. 
1
.s.q. 
ov. 1
th, Italy, Rossi murdered, 
revolutiull in Home....... . . .. 20& 
Dec. 2d, Austrin, l<"erdinand ab- 
dicates, !-'rancis Joseph, Em- 
peror. . .... . . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . .. 22t> 
Dec. 20th, France, Louis Nal>O- 
leon, President. ... . ...... . ... 196 
1
4!). Jan. ðth, AU8triau8 enter Pesth 242 
Feb. t>th, Italy, Roman republic 2()'& 
'larch 7th, Austria, TIeichstag 
dissolved. . . . . .. . . . . . . .. . . . . .. 2'2
 
'larch 23d, Italy, battle of Nova- 
ra, Chnrles Albert abdicate!!, 
Victor Emmanuel II., King of 
Sardinia.... .... . . . . .. .... . ... 210 

larcl1 2Sth, Germany, Frederic 
William IV. of !>rus8in chosen 
Emperor... . . . . ... .. . . . . . . . ... 231 
April 6th, llungary, battle of 
Oödönõ.. . .. . . . . .. . . ... . .. .. . 242 
" :May 3d, Germany, revolt in Dres- 
dell. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . , . . . . . . . . .. 
33 
II May 13th,Germany, revolt in ßn- 
den. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 23.1 
'\lay 17th, Italy, Neapolitan 
troops entcr Palermo.... ..... 201 
II 'May 28th, Germany, league or 
three kings. .. . .. . . . . ..... .. .. 243 
" June 18th, Germany, National 
Assembly dissolved......... ,. 
37 
II July 4th, Italy, French enter 
Rome .... . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . " 205 
II Aug. 13th, llungary, Gõrgei 8ur- 
renders to RllssianB . . .. . . .' ,. 2.1-1 
Sept. 30th, AUitrian-Prussiall In- 
terim. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 24
 
18:W. Feb. 6th, Prussia, constitution.. 243 
March 20th, Germany, Erfurt 
pnrlinment .. ..... . .... . . . .. .. 243 
April 4th, Italy, Pope retUrDS to 
I{ome . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 20ð 
July 2d, Pru5
in and Denmark 
make peace.. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 246 
July 2ðth, Schleswig - Holstein, 
battle of 18tedt .. . . . . .. . . . . . .. 241 
Aug. 26th, France, Louis Phi- 
lippe t. ... . .. . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . .. 190 
II Sept. 7tb, llcssc, martial law pro- 
claimed. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 249 
Nov. 8th, Germnny, II military 
misunderstandin
" at ßwu- 
zel!. ... .. . .. . . . . . . ... . . . . .. ... 2W 
II Nov. 29th, Germany, "humilia- 
tion"ofOlmütz. ............ 2.")0 
II Dec. 23d, Germany, Dresden con- 
ferences .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 252 
1
1. 
[ny 30th, Germany, Diet rc-es- 
tablished .. .. . . . .. . . .. . ... .. .. 2
t 
Dec.2d, France, 
8poleon'scoup- 
d'etat..................... .... If1
 
Dec, 20th, Frnuce, pléhiscite.. .. 200 
.1
2. April 24th, GCl"IlUUI}', Leopold of 
Baden t . .. . . . . . . . . . . .. . . . .. .. 239 
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1Sb:? :May 8th. Schleswig -liolstein, 
London protocol....... . . ... .. 251 
u Dec. 2d, France, Napoleon III., 
Enlperol' .. . . . ..... . .. ., ., .. .. 201 
1853. Jan. 9th, Uu:,sia, Nicholas pro- 
poses divisioll of T:Jrkey. . . ... 2M 
" Jan. 30th, France, marriage of 
Napoleou.. ... .... .... . ... . ... 202 
II J?eb. 19th, commercial treaty be- 
tween Austria and Zollverein 272 
" July 2d, Russians invade Princi- 
pali ti es. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
 .. 256 
" Nov. 1st, Russia declares war on 
Turkey. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 256 
II Nov. 15th, Portugal, Maria II. t, 
Pedro V., King............ .., 14S 
" Nov. 30th, 'I'm'key, squadron de- 
stroyed at Sinope. . . " . . . . . . .. 2M 
1854. March 12th, alliance of Turkey 
and Western powers.. . ... .... 257 
II March 28th, England and France 
declare war on Russia........ 251 
II April 20th, Austrian-Prussian al- 
lian ce , . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 257 
u June 14th, Austria forms alliance 
with Porte. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 257 
" June 21st, Russians recross Dan- 
ube.. . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 25S 
C& July 20th, Germany, conference 
at Bamberg.. . .. . . ... . ., . ., . .. 257 
C& Sept. 14th, allies land in Cri- 
mea. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 260 
Sept. 20th, battle of Alma. . . . . .. 260 
Oct. 25th, battle of Balaklava. .. 260 
u Nov. 5th, battle of Inkerman.... 260 
" Dec. 2d, Austria joins allies..... 261 
18[>>.'5. Jan. 26th, Sardinia joins allies.. 261 
" March 2d, Russia, Nicholas t, 
Al2xander II., Emperor.. . .. .. 261 
u :March 10th, Spain, death of Don 
Carlos. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 145 
U Aug. 18th, Austrian concordat.. 271 
u Sept. 8th, Sebastopol taken...... 264 
&I Nov. 28th, Kars taken........... 264 
18M. :Feb. 8th,Turkey, Hat-Humayun, 
reform edict.. ................ 265 
II March 16th, France, birth of 
Prince Eugene.. . . . . . .. . . . . . .. 202 
II March 30th, Peace of Paris.. . . ., 264 
1&>1. May 9th, India, Sepoy rebellion 
begins. .... . . . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . .. 293 
II May 26th, Prussia renounces 
claims in Neuchatel . . .... .... 272 
II Dec. 29th, English and French 
take Canton.... .... .... .... .. 155 
18:58. Jan. 14th, France, Orsini bombs 
explode .... . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 277 
u l\Ial'ch 13th, India, Lucknow tak- 
en. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 2!14 
" June 26th, China, peace of Tien- 
tsin . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . '. . . . . . . " 155 
" Sept. 1st, England, East India 
Company abolished. . . . .. . . .. 294 


PAGa 
1858. Oct. 7th, Prnssia, Prince of Prus- 
sia, Regent... ........ .... .... 273 
1859. Jan. 30th, French-Sardinian mar- 
riage . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . ., 278 
u April 29th, Austrians cross Tici- 
no .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 279 
" May 22d, Naple8, Ferdinand 
II. t, Francis II., King... . . . .. 2S1 
" June 4th, Italy, battle ofblagent:\ 2S0 
" June 14th, Italy, battle of Sol- 
ferino 
 . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 281 
" July 8th, Italy, truce of VilIa- 
fran ca. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 2S2 
" Sept. 7th, Russia, Shamyl capt- 
ured. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 143 
" Nov. 10th, Italy, peace of Zurich 286 
" November, Spanish war with 
Morocco.... . '" .... .... ...... 148 
" November, China, second war 
with France and England.... 155 
1860. March 1st, France annexes Nice 
and Savoy. . .. . . . . . . .. . . . . . . .. 287 
May 6th, Italy, Garibaldi's Sicil- 
ian expedition... . . . . . . . . . .. .. 287 
" Sept. 7th, Italy, Garibaldi in 
Naples.. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 288 
" Sept. 18th, Italy, battle of Castel. 
fidardo'. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 289 
" Oct. 13th, China, French and 
English at Peking. . . . . .,. . . .. 156 
" Oct. 20th, Austria, October diplo- 
ma . . . . . . '" . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . ., 301 
" Nov. 7th, Italy, Victor Emmanuel 
enters Naples.. ." .... .... . ... 289 
18(H. Jan. 2d, Prussia, Frederic Wil- 
liam IV. t, William I., King.. 273 
(I Feb. 13th, Italy, Gaëta surren- 
del's. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 290 
(I Feb. 18th, Italy, first parliament 290 
" Feb. 26Lh, Austria, February 
patent. . .. . ... . ... . . . .. ... . ... 302 
" March 14th, Victor Emmanuel 
King of Italy.. .............. 2!10 
" 
larch 17th, Russia, imperial 
manifesto freeing serfs....... 268 
" June 6th, Italy, death of Cavour 290 
" June 25th, Turkey, Abdul Med- 
shid t, Abdul Aziz, Sultan.... 261j 
" Sept. 23d, Wallachia and Mol- 
davia unite in Roumania..... 266 
" Oct. 14th, Poland declared in 
state of siege. . . . . . . .. . . .. . ... 2G8 
" Oct. 31st, Mexico, London con- 
vention of England, France, 
and Spain. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 295 
II Oct. 4th, England, death of 
Prince Consort. .. . . .. .... .... 154 
II Nov. 11th, Portugal, Pedro V. t, 
Luiz. King. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 1iS 
1862. Feb. 19th, Mexico, convention of 
Soledad. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 295 
" Aug. 28th, Italy, battle of Aspro- 
monte. . .. . . . . . . . . . . . " . . .. . .. 291 
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p"o. 
18ô2. Oct. Ath, PrmJf
ln. m
mnrck min- 
ister-presldent...... .... .... ., B06 
Oct. Hnh, Greece, revolution 
breaks out.... .... .... .... . ... 2Gü 
lSG3. J .m. 14th, })olun<1, forcible COll- 
bcription, revolt............ .. 2G
 
II Feb. 8th, UUI:!::.ia, Prul:!6in, secret 
treaty. . .. .. . .. . . ... .. . . " . . .. 210 
.. 1tlnrch 30th, GI'cece, Prince 
George of Glück:;burg, King.. 261 
II May 17tb, :Mexico, !)nebla taken 2
G 
Ii July 12th. Mexico, J\laximilian 
chosen Bmperor.. . . ., . . . . . . .. 296 
u Aug. IGth, Germany, congrcss 
of princes, Fmncis Joseph's 
reform project. ... . .. . . .,. . '" aos 
u Nov. 14th, Denmark, new consti- 
tution for Denmark and Schles- 
wig. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 309 
u Nov. l
th, Denmark, Frederic 
VII. t, Christian IX., King.... 309 
u Dec. 7tb, Germnn Diet votes ex- 
ecution in Holstein....... . . .. al0 
II Dec. 21tb, Holstein, opcn air 
meeting at Elmsborn. . . . . . . ., 311 
IS&!. Jan. 16th, Denmark, AU8trinll- 
Pru
sinn ultimatum.... . ... .. a12 
" Feb. 1st, Denmark, nllicd forces 
cnter Schleswig . ... . ... .. . ... 313 
Ii April 18th, Denmm'k, battle of 
Düppcl.. ... . . .. . ... . . . . . . . . .. 314 
II Apri125th to June 25th, London 
conference on 
chleswig-llol- 
stein.. . . . . . . .... .. .. ... . .. .. .. 3HS 
June 29th, Denmarl
, bnttle or 
Aisen.. . . . . '" . ... ;. . .. . . .. .., 31G 
.. Sept. 15th, France, Italy, con- 
vention concerning Rome..... 292 
" Oct. 30th, Denmark, peace of 
Vicnna.......... ...... ........ 317 
" Dec. 7th, Schlcswig -Holstein, 
troops of COllfederntion with- 
drrnvu. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 319 
" Dce. 8th, Papal cllcyclica and 
syllabus. '" ..... . ... ... .. . . .. 402 
1S6.J. Aug. Htl1, Austria, l>russia, Gas- 
tein convention.. . . ..... .... .. 323 
u 
cpt. 16tb, Prussia, Bismarck 
made count. . . .. . . .. . . ... . . ... 323 
u Sept. 20th, Austria, constitution 
En
pended... . . .. . . . . .. . .. . . .. 303 
" Dee. 10th, ßelginm, Leopold r. t, 
I.copoM II., Kin,:!'............. 121 
Dec. 31st, Oerman-naHan com- 
mcrcial trcaty................ 321 
l
t;t;. Feb. 23d, Houmania, Princc 
Cousa ovcrthrown............ 266 
" 
(nrch 16lh, AU:'Itrinn circular. .. 32,Q 
March 24lh, Prn

hU1 circu h11'... 32q 
6, .\ priI 8th, Prussian-Italiall alli- 
ance.. . . .. . . ., . . .. . . . , . _ ..... 321 
., 
Iay :Hit, Au..trin offers \"cnetin 
tu Italy..... ..... .. ...,'.... :131 


1'40. 
lSG6. May 7th, Prut!sifl, nttempt on 
Bi!"murck.. . .. . . . . . . .. .... . ... 332 
" '\lay 19th, Germany, Diet votcs 
dil"armament .. .,. ., .... .. .... S2S 
:May 20th, Germany, Abgcorduc- 
tentng at li
rnllkrort.. ... . . . . .. 321 
" June 7th, Prussians cross Eider 333 
u June 9tb, ]!'l'encb-Austriau treaty 331 
., June 14th, Germany, Diet votei 
mobilization, Prussia secedcs 333 
.. ,June l
th, Prussian ultimatnm.. 336 
H June 16th, Prus8ialls invade IIau- 
ovel', lIes!'le, and 
axony.. 336, 341 
u Jl1ne 20th, Italy dcclnres war.. .. 3-10 
Jl1ne 24th, Italy, battle of Cus- 
tozza . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 340 
u June 29th, Hanoverian army sur- 
renders. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 339 
u July 3d, AU8tria nnd Prustlia. 
battle of Sadowa . .... . . .. . ... 341 
" Jl1ly 20th, Austria find Italy, bat- 
tle of Li8sa.. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 358 
u July 22d, AUBtria find Prussia. 
battle of Blnmennu, truce... .. 3M 
U July aOth, Mexico, second treaty 
with Napoleon............... 
1 
u Aug. 13th to Sept. 3d, peacc nnd 
trenties betwecn Prussia and 
South-Gcrman statt'S... . . .. .,. S64 
u Aug'. 23d, Austria nnd Prussia, 
pence of Prague.............. 3M 
,. Aug, 24th.German Confederntion 
dis
ol ved. . . . ., . . . . . . . . . . . .. .. 367 
u S('pt. 2d, ('retan revolt.. . . .. . . .. 3!)S 
Oct. 3<<1, Austria and Italy makc 
pence. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 3G9 
u Nov. 7th. Itl\ly, Victor Emmanuel 
cnters Veuice................. 3(;9 
1567. Jan. 12th, Schleswig - llolstein 
anncxed to Prn
Hia. . ... . .. . .. 361 
H Feb. 24tb,
ortb.German Reichs- 
tn
 opened. .. . . . . . . . . . .. . . ... a
 
56 April 1st, Frnnce, Paris Exposi- 
tion opcned . ... . ..... . ....... 
T2 
u April 17th, North-Germ:lll con- 
stitution udoptcd............. 3&<; 
" 'lay 11tb, Ln
embourg treaty... 371 
" June Rth, Hungary, coronation 
of Francis .J o8
pb.. . .. .. .. . ... 373 
" June 19th, 'texico, .Maximilian 

hot . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 2
g 
U Aug. 15th, England, Disrneli's re- 
furm biIl becomes law.... .... 39:5 
u Nov. 3d, Italy. battJcofMentana, 
FreJlch in Homc.............. 4111 
II DC'c. 21st, Austria, new con
titu- 
tiou, dnall'mpirc............. 
i3 
1"r...
. April 2ïth, OC'rmany, tll"!':t cns- 
toms' pnr1iam('ut . .... .... . .,. 3q 
u June I n th. Scnia, murdcr 01 
Prince Michael.. . . . . '" . ... " ::9; 
u .Jllnc 2
d, 1':, pal nIlocntiull 
3
aillst .\u
trian law
..... ... 315 
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lSð8. Sept. 18th, Spain, revolt in Cadiz 406 
.. Dec. ad, England, Gladstone, 
prenlier . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 506 
1869. Jan. 11th, Paris conference 011 
Cretall revolt. .... .... .. .. .... 598 
" Feb. 18th, Spain, new constitu- 
tion adopted...... .. ..... . .... 406 
.. March 1st, Paraguay, death of 
Lopez. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 299 
" July 10th, French-Belgian rail- 
road convention. . ..... . '" . .. 590 
II Aug. 13th, France, death of Niel 58
 
" Nov. 11th, Suez Canal opened.... 391 
" Dec. 8th, Vatican council meets. 403 
}s70. :May 8th, France, constitution 
approved by plébiscite.. .. .. .. 393 
II July 2d, Spain, Leopold of Ho- 
henzollern chosen King.. . . .. 408 
,. July 18th, Pope voted infallible. 404 
II July 19th, France declares war 
on Prus8ia.. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 415 
II Aug. 2d, France, Germany, battle 
of Saarbrücken. . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 427 
II Aug. 4th, France, Germany, bat- 
tle ofWeisseubnrg........... 428 
.. Aug. 6th, France, Gcrmany, 
battles of Würth and Spi- 
chern. .. . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . .. 428, 429 
II Aug. 14th, France, Germany, 
battle of Borny (Colom bey- 
Nouilly). . ... ... ... . . ... .. . ... 433 
" Aug. 16th, France, Germany, 
battle of Vionville (Mars-Ia- 
Tour) . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 434 
II Aug. 18th, France, Germany, 
battle of Gravelotte.. . . .. . . . .. 435 
II Sept. 1st, France, Germany, ba1;- 
tIe of 
edan. . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . ., 439 
II Sept. 2d, France, Emperor and 
army capitulate.............. 439 
.. Scpt. 4th, France, fall of tile 
Empire. ... . ... ..... . . .. . .... 441 
II Sept. 20th, Italians cuter Romc 476 
" Sept. 28th, France, Strasburg ca- 
pitulates . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 448 
II Oct. 9th, France, Gambetta in 

[1ours. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . " 443 
II Oct. 29th, France, :àletz surrcn- 
ders. . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 449 
" Oct. 318t, Russia refuses to be 
ùound by treaty of Paris...... 485 
II Nov. 16th, Spain, Amadco chos- 
cn King.................. ....478 
II Nov. 22d, Fmnce, battlc of Etnz 453 
II Dcc. 4th, France, battle of Or- 
leans. . . . . . .. . . . .. . . .. . . . . . . ., 4:50 
Dcc. 27th, Spain, Prim assassi- 
n a ted. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 478 
18i1, Jan. 1st, German Empire pro- 
cJaimed........... .... ... . .... 4G5 
.Jan. 15th-17th, France, battle 
or ß('lfort.. . . ." . . .... . . . . . . .. 4M 
Jun. lilh, POlltus confcrcllce... 400 


PAO. 
1811. Jan. 19th, France, battle of St. 
Quen tin . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 4
2 
II JaIl. 28th, France, Paris capitu- 
late8.. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 4rJ 7 
II Fcb. 1st, France, eastern army 
driven into Switzerland...... 4rJ5 
u Feb. 12th, France, National As- 
8cmbly in Bordeaux.......... 4
g 
" Feb. 18th, France, Thien" chief 
of executive. . . . . . .... . . .. . . .. 4:JS 
II March 2d, France, 
rmallY, 
preliminary peace. . . . . . . . . . .. 4
 
II March 18th, France.. Commune 
established in Paris.. ..... . .. 469 
" March 
lst, Germany, the first 
Reichstag opened. . . . . . . . . . . .. 465 
" March 28th, Germany, Döllin- 
ger's declaration, Old Catho- 
lics. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 405 
" ltIny 10th, France, Germany, de- 
fin i ti ve peace..... . . .. . . .. . . .. 4ÇO 
u May 28th, France, Commune sup- 
pressed.. . .. . . .. .. . .. . . . .. . . .. 47L 
n Aug. 31st, France, Thiel's, presi- 
dent. . . . . . .. . . . .. . . .. . . . .. . .. 472 
" Nov. 28th, Germany, pulpit par- 
agraph . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 500 
1812. ltIay 2d, Pope refuscs to receive 
Germall ambassador..... .... l)OO 
n July 5th, Germany, expulsion of 
Jesuits (law)................. l500 
u July 18th, J'rlexico, death of 
Juarez..... . ... .... .. ..... .... 493 
II Sept. 14th, England, America, 
Geneva award... ... .... .... .. 395 
II Sept. 18th, Sweden, Charles 
XV. t, Oscar II., King. . . . . . .. 490 
1873. Jan. 9th, Napoleon III. t... . ... 442 
u li'eù. 11th, Spain, Amadeo abdi- 
cates. . . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 479 
" Feb. 17th, Switzerland, :Me I' 111 il- 
lotI arrested. . . . . . . . .. .. . . . ... 492 
" May 1st, Austria, Vicuna Expo- 
sition opened..... .. .. . . .. . . ., 485 
II May 24th, France, 'l'hiers re- 
signs, Macl\lahon, president.. 475 
June 5th, England, slave - trade 
abolished in Zanzibar. . . . . . .. 4SS 
1& .June 10th, Russians enter Khiva 486 
" :::>cpt. 16th, France, last Gcrman 
lea ves . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 473 
II Oct. 31st, Spain, capture of tl.1e 
Vir!li1Lilt
 ., .. . ... . ... . .. . . ... 493 
" Nov. 21st, Papal cncyclica...... 492 
u Dec. 10th, France, llazllillc COll- 
<lcmlled. . .. . . . . . . . . . . .. . . . . .. 474 
ISH. Jan. 13th, nussia, compulsory 
military service. ... . . . . . . . . . .. 4SG 
" Jan. 11th, Switzerland, liberal 
clmrch la \V ill neme.... . . . . .. 4
12 
,. .Jnu. 24th, Holland, Dutch take 
Atchill . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 4
!I 
H Feb. 4th, English takcCOUllla
f:<ic 456 
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FAOII 
1 '<H. J.;'eb. 20tl1, Englaud, DitsraeJi, 
premiel.... . . ., . . .. . . . . . . .. .... 4-')8 
" April 19th, Switzerland, revieed 
coustitution adopted.... . . .... 491 
u July 13th, Gcrmany, attempt on 
Bismarck.. . ., . ... . ... . ... . . .. r>o3 
" July 21th, Interuational peace 
congrc88 in Bru8scI8.... ...... 4Sû 
.. Dec. 19th, Gcnnany, Arnim con- 
deluned . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 49:S 
u Dee. 29th, Spain, Alfonso pro- 
c1aimcd Kiug'.. ... . . . . . .. . .... 482 
1S75. Jan. 2:Sth, Germany, civil mar- 
riage. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. :>02 
U Fcb. :>th, Papal encycJica. . . . . .. :)08 
" July 6th, Turkey, iI1fmrrection 
breaks ont in lIenr.egovina.... :>OG 
u Nov. 26th, England, purchasc of 
Suez Canal shares. . . . . . . . .... MO 
.
 Dec. 31st, France, Natioual A8- 
scmhly di8solved. ............ 613 
1s1G. Jan. 31st, Tnrkcy,joint note pre- 
sen ted . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. :>09 
II May 30th, Turkey, Abdul Aziz 
deposed, Murad V., Sultan. .. :>14 
II May, Turkey, Bulgarian ma
sa- 
crcs . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. ri1:S 
" June 1Mh, Tmkcy,I1ussein Avni 
and Rashid Pasha murdered.. :>20 
u July 2d, Servians Invade Turkey 519 
II Aug. 31st, Turkey, Abdul I1amid 
II., Sultan. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. :S22 
u Oct. 318t, Turkcy, truce "ith 
Servia. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. r>24 
u Nov. 6th, Death of Antonelli.... t)91 
u Dee. 23d, Turkcy, coustitution 
proclaimed. . . .. . . .. . . . . . . . . .. r>2G 
10 11. 
Iarch 1st, Turkcy and Servia, 
peace.. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. ti21 
April 1Glh, UUl1manian conven- 
tion with UU
8ia. . ..... . . . , '" fi30 
.
 April 2-1th, UU8Bia dcclare
 Wl1r 
on 'l'urkev. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 529 
" l\Lny 19th, i<'rnnc<" manifc::ito of 
363 Ucpublicans,............. G15 
" Junc 211)t, HU88iuns crOSH Dan- 
u be. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . " 532 
u Jnly 20th, Turkey, firt!t battle 
of Plcvnn .,. ................ :S35 
u July 30th, Tm'key, sccond battle 
of Plevnn. . .. . .. . . . .. __ . .. . . .. :>36 
.
 Aug. 19th to f'cpt. 11th, Turkcy, 
fighting.\L 
hjpka Pas8....... [,31 
" Sept. 211, Houmanian8 cross Dan- 
u bc. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. :>3G 
., Sept. 4th, France, death of 
Thicrs..... . . . . . . . . . . . .. . . .. .. filG 
.. Sept. 11th, Turkcy, third battle 
or Plevna.... . . . . .. . . . . . . . . .. ri3(j 

OY. 1ïth, Tnrk<,y, Kars taken.. 543 
Ih'c. 10th, Turkey, Plc\"I13. taken 540 
h1S. Jan. 4tl1, Turkl'Y, Hue
inlls in 
St.tia.. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 
jl 


I'AOII 
1ST!>. Jan. 9th, Italy, Victor Emmanu- 
el II. t, Humbert, King....... W3 
.. Jan. 31st, Uu!\sia, rl'urkey, cespa- 
tion of hoetilitics. .... .... .... M:\ 
u Feb. 7th, Pope PiU8 IX. t....... 
ó 
l"cb. 13th. English fleet in Dnr- 
danellc8. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. M:J 
II Feb. 20tb, Lco XIII., }.ope ..... :'
G 
.
 March 3d, !tus8ia, Turkey, treaty 
of San Stefano...... . .. ... .... M,.") 
II April 21st, Papal encyclica... . .. :;g(,( 
u 
lay 13th, Germany, llödel'8 at- 
tempt on Emperor,.. ... ... . .. 637 
u May 30th, Russia, Englaud, se- 
cret treaty. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 54') 
u June 2d, Germany, Nobiling's 
attempt on Em1)eror...... .... 63
 
.
 June 4tb, England, Turkey, se- 
cret treaty.. ... .. .... . . . .. . ... 
::í2 
.. June 12th, Germany, George V. 
of llanover t. .... ...... ...... 610 
.. June 13th to July 13th, Berlin 
congres8................. .MO, tM 

. July 22d, Russian embassy in 
Cnbul... . . . . . ... .. .. . . . . ... ... t)17 
u July29th,Austrian8enterB08nia
).'5 
Sept. 6th, Turkcy, murder of Me- 
hemcd AIL................... :sG2 
u Oct. 19th, Germany, anLisocial- 
ist bill. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. G39 
I' Nov. 17th, Italy, attempt on 
King Humbert... ... . . . . . . . ... r;94 
II :Xov. 20th, English invade Af- 
gbanistan.. . . . . . .. . . . . . .. . .., ri'iS 
IS7'9. Jan. 22d, Zulu War, battle of 
Isnndula. .................... C>S1 
u Feb. 8th, HU88in, Turkey, supplc- 
mentary treaty.. ..... ..... '" t):J(j 
u Feb. 21st, Huspia, assassination 
of Krn potkiu. . . ... . . . . . . . . . .. f> i1 
u Feb. 21st, Afghanistan, death of 
Shcre Ali........ ............. (,78 
" )[arch 31
t, HU88ia, Nihili8t proc- 
lmnation to .. Mr. Alcxander 
Nikolaicvitch It. ... . .. .. .. .... 
1l 
April 6th, Chili, Peru, Bolivia, 
\vnr . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. G:>5 
u .April 14th, Uus
ia, attempt on 
Enlpcror. . . . . . . . . . ... .... . . .. [iTl 
u April 28th, Bulgaria, constitu- 
tion adopted................. G'16 
.
 April 2'Jth, Bulgarin, Alexauder 
cho
cn Prince.... .... ........ 5:51 
u May 26th, England, .Afghani8tan, 
pence of Gundamak.......... :>15 
.. Juue 1st, death of l'rince Louis 
Napoleon.. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 
2 
u June 26th, Egypt, Ismail abdi- 
catcfI . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. :SG:> 
,
 Sept. 3d, England, Afghanistnn, 
Cabul mn8sncre......,...... 
,
 
II 
l'pt. 9th, RU8sia, battle of Ven- 
giltl'l'c . . . . . , . . . . ... . . . " . . . .. :>j:) 
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IXDEX O,F DA\.TES. 


FAOE 
lSi9. Dec. 30th, Spain. attompt on 
King Alfonso.. ... .. . . . . . .. . .. 603 
1880. Feb. 11th, Russia, winter-palace 
explosion. . . , . . . .. . . . . . . . . . .. M8 
H :MfJ.y 21th, Chili, Peru, battle of 
Fj'acna. . . . . . . .. .. . . . . . . . ... . .. 656 
" June 12th, Turkey, identicnl note 
presen ted . . . . . . . .. . . . . . . . . . .. :560 
II June 16th, Berlin conference.... 560 
II July 16th, Turkey, joint note 
presented.... . .. .. '" .. ... . .. Ml 
II July 18th, Egypt, liquidation law :>65 
u July 22d, England, Afghanistan, 
battJe of Kushk-i-Nakhoud... :579 
u Aug. 9th, France, Gambetta's 
speech at Cherbomg... ... . . .. 623 
II Sept. 1st, England, Afghanistan, 
battle of Sangiri. . . . . .. . . . . . .. 580 
" Sept. 20th, European naval dem- 
onritralion. . . . . . . . . . . . , . . . . . .. 563 


PAGE 
1880. Oct. 15th, Germany, Cologne cu- 
thedral completed. . ... . .. .... G
Pí 
1881. March 3d, Russin, attempt on 
Melikoff's life................ :>ï:
 
H March 13th, Russia, assllssina- 
tion of Alexander 11., Alexan- 
der III., Emperor.. .. . ... .. . .. 514 
u April 19th, England, death of 
Disraeli. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 586 
" July 13th, Italy, riot in Rome... 598 
H Aug. 22d, England, land bill 
passed. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 58G 
" Sept. 9th, Egypt, revolution.. .. ðGö 
H Oct. 10th, Austria, death of Hay- 
mer Ie........................ 588 
1882. Jan. 1st, St. Gothard tunnel 
opened. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. {jog 
" Jan. 4th, Pru8sia, royal rescript ü.W 
" Jan. 26th, France. fall of Galli- 
betta (Preface). 


THE END. 
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CtJNNINGIIAJ\I, J?S.A. 4 ,'ols., 8vo, Cloth, l>uper Labels, Uncu
 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00; Sheep, $10 00; Half Calf, $17 00. 
.fEE RISE OF THE DUTCH HEPUBLIC. A History. By JOHN 
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Edges and Gilt Tops, $6 00; Sheep, $7 50; Half Calf, $12 75. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHEULANDS: From thc Dcath 
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a full View of the English-Dutch Struggle against Spain, and of th
 
Origin and Destruction of tho Spnnish Armnda. By JOHN I.OTIIROP 
MOTLl
Y, LL.D., D.C.L. Portraits. 4 vols., in n Box, 8vo, Cloth, 
with Puper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00; Sheep, 
$10 00; Half Calf, $17 00. 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN O:F BARNEVELD, Advo- 
cate of HollanJ. \Vith a View of the Primary Causes and Move- 
ments of the" Thirty Years' 'Var." By JOliN LOTHROP 
loTLE
, 
LL,D., D.C.L. Illustrated. 2 yols., in a Box, 8vo, Cloth, with 
Paper I.abels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $4: 00; Sheep, $5 00; 
Half Calf, $8 50. 
GIBBON'B ROME. The History of the Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire. By EDWARD GmnON. 'Vith Notes by Dean :MIL- 
:&IAN, M:. GUIZOT, and Dr. 'VILLIAM SMITH. 6 \'ols., in a Box, 8\'ü, 
Cloth, with l
aper I..abeh;, U ncnt Eùges and Gilt Tops, $12 00; 
Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, $25 50. Also 6 \"ols., in a Box, 12mo, 
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EDW ARD8. Iilustrnted. 8\'0, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $-1 00. 
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ury. 
With }.)Ol.trait. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut IWges and Gilt Top, 82 50; Ht).lf 
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tioni as to Method. anù 
Courses of Ilistoricnl Sr'_
dy, for the U"e of Htlldents, Genernl Hcnd- 
tOr"" and Collector
 of Hooks. By CIIARLV8 KENI>AU ADAM8, I
I
.}). 
Third Edition, Ueyised and Enll\rged. Crown 8'"0, Cloth, $2 fiO. 
QIOS, t1le City nnù Country of the Trojan
. A Narrative of the .l\106t 
Recent Discoveries find Uesearches made on the Plain of Troy. Dy 
Dr. Ih

RY SCIILII
.{A
N. 
lnp!, rlans, and Illustrations. Impe- 
rial 8"0, Illuminated Cloth, 
7 50; Half 
lorocco, $10 00. 
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mnde in Ihe Year 1882, I\lId n NnnatiT'e of n Jonrney in the Trol\d 
in I 
81. By Dr. Ih':NItY SCnLIE)t:A
N. J>rcfuee by l>rofcs!!or A. 
II. S.ÄYCR. With 'Y'.JOù-cuts, Maps, nnu Plnns. 8\"0, Cloth, $.) 00; 
Half l\rorocco, $7 50. 
TilE HI> .ANISII-Al\IERICAN HEl'UBLICS. lly TJlEODOItE CHILD. 
Illl1strnted by T. n..
 TnuLsTuUI', .FJU'.:DEIUC UE
II
GTON, ""ILJU.)[ 
HAMILTON GillSON, 'V. II. HOGI:ns, nnd other Eminent Artists. 
Large 8\"0, Cloth, Ornmncutl\l, $3 fiO. 
ART AND CHITICISl\I. l\Ionographs nnd Studies. JJy'l'UEODOUR 
CHILD. Hichl}" Illustrated. Large 8\'0, Cloth, Ornnmcntnl, Uncut 
l
dges and Gilt Top, $G 00. (Ill a Box.) 
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.FUt8T HumEs: 
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., in n Box, 8\"0, Cluth, with 
Pnpcr LuLels, Uncut Euges and Gilt TOp8, 812 00; Sheep, $15 00 ; 
Half Calf, $:!j 00. 
ME:\IOIR OF TIlE LIFE OF I.lALRENCE OLIPJlA
T ntHI of 
Alice OJiphant, his wife. By l\LUtGARI:T OLII>UANT 'V. OLIl'IIANT. 
2 vols., 8"0, Cloth, Uncut Edges nnd Gil, Tops, $7 00. (In (l ÐClx.) 
EPISODES IN A T
lFI
 OF ADYKNTUHE; 01", l\ross from n H..Æ- 
ing Stone. BJ I
AUItENCE OLJI'JlANT. 121110, ('loth, 
 I 2õ. 
HAI
'A ; Olt, LIFE IN l\IODEHN PALESTl
I:. By I
AuunicB 
Ur.IPHAMT. Edited, with Introduction, hy CUAI(LKä A. })ÁNA. 
121110, Cloth, $1 75. 
CONSTITUTIONAL IIIsTOUY OF THE Ul'\ITEIJ STATES fl"on., 
their ])ec1ft.mtion of Independence to th
 Clo
c of their ('Ï\'il ,"rare 
Ey GBORGK TICKPCOU CUU"fJ8. In t\\O Volumes. Vol. I., 8'"0, ('loth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00. 
nUR IT A T.Y. An Expolition of the Climate anel He80urcc. of South- 
em California. By CJI.Anl1GB DUJÞI Kr 'V Aft1(U!t. Illustrated. tho, 
Cloth, Uncut It:dKe
 and Gilt Top, 12 
O. 
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Valual;le and Inte'resting JVorks. 


LONDON J
ETTERS, AND SO:\IE OTIIEHS. Bv GEORGE W. 
S:\I..\LLEY, Loudon Corre!'ponùent of the .J.Yew York Triúwle. 2 "015, 
Vol I. PersoIlalities-Two l\Iidlothian Campaigns. Vol. II. Note.. 
on Social Life - Notcs on l>arIiamcnt - 1>ngeants - 
li5cellanie8. 
8"0, Cloth, Uncut Edges anù Oilt Tops, $G ðO. 
LIFE AND LETTEHS OF GENER{\L TIIO::\fAS J. JACKSON 
(Stonewnll Jackson). lly His 'Vifc, :MARY ANNA JACKSON. 'Vith 
nn Introùuction bJ H.I!;
RY 1\1. }'IELD, D.D. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 
APOLITICAL HISTORY OF RECENT TI:\IES (1816-1875). With 
Special Referencc to Germnny. By 'VILLIA:\I MÜLLER. TrnJl
- 
Jnted, with an A.ppenùix co\'ering thc l)criod from J 876 to 1881, by 
tho Rev. JOlIN P. PETEUS, Ph.D. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD :MACAULAY. By his 
Nephew, GEORGI
 OTTO TREY ELY..\N, 
1. P. 'Vith Portrait on Steel. 
2 \'oIs., 8'"0, Cloth, Uncut Edges finù GiJt Tops, $5 00; Sheep, 
$6 00; IIn1f Calf, $9 50. }>opulw' Edition, two ,"ols. in one, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 7:;. 
TIlE EAHLY HISTORY OF CHARLES JA!\IES _FOX. By GEOIWE 
OTTO TRJn.ELTAN. 8\"0, Cloth, Uncut Eùges nnd Gilt Tops, $2 50; 
Half Calf, $4 75. 
1\IE1\IOIRS OF JOlIN ADA::\IS DIX. Compiled by his Son, 1\IoR- 
G..\N DIX. \Yith li'ive Stcel-plate Portrnits. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
Uncut Edge
 nud Gilt Tops, $5 00. 
THROUGH TIlE DARK CONTINENT; or, The Sources of the 
Nilc, Around the Great Lakes of Equatorial .Africa, anù Down the 
Livingstöne River to the Atlantic Ocean. 14g Illustrations anù 10 
l\lups. By H. 1\1. STANLEY. 2 voli., 8\"0, Cloth, $7 50; Sheep, 
$9 50; Iblf l\forocco, $12 00. 
TIlE CONGO and the Founùing of its Free State, a Story of'Vork 
and Exploration. 'Vith O\"e1' One Hundred Full-page alld smaller 
Illustrations, Two Large 1\lnp:;;, and several smaller ones. By H. 
I. 
STA.NLEY. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $7 50; Sheep, $9 50; Half 1\Iorocco, 
$12 00. 
III
TORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By JOHN RICHARD 
GRE.I';N, 
I.A. 'Vith l\laps. 4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $2 [,0 per vol. 
VolullIus 
old separately. Complete Bcts, Sheep, $12 00; IInlf 
Calf, $1!) 00. 
fRE l\IAKING OF ENGLAND. By JOJ.lN RICUARD GRElCS. 'Vith 
Mnps. 8vo, CIottI, $2 50; Sheep, $3 00; Half Calf, $4: 7:>. 
rITE CONQ'UEST OF ENGLAND. By JOlIN RICHARD GB.RICN. 
Wj
h MflpS. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50; Shcep, $3 00; Half Calf, $4 7;). 
A SHORT HISTORY OF TIlE EXGLISTI PEOPLE. B.r JOH'
 
lliCIIAND GRlo:J<:N, l\I.A. Uevis{'d and Enlarged. 'Vith 
Q!(Jr(;i 
Mar.; 'HHI Tahl
s. 8vo, Cloth,-$1 
O. 
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TilE I..ANI> (H TIlE MIDXIG lIT SUN. Summer and ""inter 
Journeys in Sweden, Nor"uy, Lnplancl, nnd :Xorthern l....inland. By 
rAUL B. Du Cnul.l.u. Illustrated. 2 \018., 8\"0, Cloth, $7 fiO; 
Half Culf, $12 00. 
OYCLOP .lED1A OF LNITED f:)TA TES II ISTOHY. :Frcm the Ab- 
original }>eriod to ] 87G. By DES.OS J. LOSfIlINO. Illustrated by 
2 Steel Portraits nnd o\"er 1000 Engra\ ings. 2 \olj., UO)'f\l 8\0, 
Cloth, $10 00; ::;hcep, $12 00; Half !\Iorocco, $15 00. 
PICTORIAL }"'IELD-BOOK O:F THE UEVOLUTION; or, JIlu. 
trntions by Pen and Pencil of the History, Diogrnphy, Scenery, HeliC'l, 
anù Traùitions of the 'Var for Indl'l'endencc. B\' BI!NSON J. Los- 
SING. 2 vols., 8\"0, Cloth, $14 00; 
heep or UO
\n, :9 J 5 00; Half 
Calf, 
 L8 00. 
PICTOIU.AL }'IELD BOOK OF TIlL ". AU OF ] 812; or, Illus- 
tratiolls ù)" Pcn and Peneil of the Histor), Biogrnph)', Scenel1', 
Belies, and Traditions of the last "" ar fur .American Indcpendenee. 
By .BENsoN J. LOSSl
G. 8\"0, Cloth, 
7 00; :::)heep or HORn, $8 50; 
Half Cnlf, $10 00. 
ENGLISH MEX OF LETTERS. Edited by JOliN l\[OltLHY. The 
follo\\ ing volumes fire now rcady : 
JOHNSON. By 1.. Stephcn.-GIIIßON. By J. C. 
rori80n.-ScoTT. By R II. Hut- 
ton,-SUI!:LI.EY. By J. Â. S}.monds.-GOLJ>8"IITII. By W. Black.-Hl:KE. By Pro- 
Cessor Huxley.-DEFOE. By W. Minto.-Bt'RsM. ß} Principal Shairp,-Sn.N
.R. 
By R W. Church.-TuACKERAY. Dy A, Trollope.-Bl"RKB. Dy J. Morley.-1{rL- 
rON. By 
I. Pattison.-SoCTIIEY. By E. Dowden.-CIIAl:CER. By A. W. Ward.- 
Bl:SYAN. By J. A, Froude.-Co,," PER. By G. Smith.-l'ol'K. By L. Stephen.-llY- 
Rmr. By J. Kichols.-LocKE. By T. Fo\\ler.-WoRDS\\ORTII. By F. W. II. 
fyer8. 
-HAWTHORNE. By Henry James, Jr.-DRYDRS. By G. Saintsbury.-I.AYDOR.. By 
S. Colvin.-DE QnsCEY. By D. MassOD.-L..um. By A. Ainger.-Bs"TLKY. By 
R. C. Jebb.-DICKE:o.S. By A. W, Ward.-GRAY. Dy E. W. G05se.-S"II'T. By I... 
Stephen.-STERNE. By II. D. TraUl - M.A.CAt:'LAY. By J. C. !tIurison.-Fn:LDJ:\G. 
By A. Dobson.-SuERIDA.!'f. By }Irs. Olipballt.-..\DDJSOS. By W. J. Courthol'c,- 
B.A.coN. Dy R. W. Church.-CoLSHIDGK. By II. D. TrallI.-SIR PUlLli' 
ID:".\. Dy 
J. A, S)OlUonds.-Ks.4.TI3. By S. Coh'in. 12mo, CIl)tb, ';5 cents per ,'olumo. 
rO}Jtllm' Edition. 
G Tolumcs in 12, CJoth, 
J2 00; Half Leather, 
f21 00. 
11I3TORY OF TIlE IXQUISITIO
 O
' TilE 
nI>DLE AGES. 
By III
!'ouy CIUUI.}o;S Ll:.A.. 3 ,"ols" Sho, Cloth, Uncut Edges nnd 
Gilt Tup
, S3 00 per \ 01. 
THE l\IIKADO'S E
IPIHE. nook I. History of Japan, from 66f 
B.C. to ] 872 -'.1>. Doo\.. II. l'ersollßl Experience., Ohlervatiullti, 
and Studiel in Jupan, from] 870 to 18;01. "ïth T"<' Hupplement- 
\u.y Ch:\pters: Jnplln in 1883, lE8G. f\lId 18
(). B
' 'V. E. Guu-ne. 
Cupiousl! Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00; H:11f Culf, ..6 25. 
A SHORT HISTORY O}' THE E:\GLISII COLO
IES IN A)!EU
 
ICA. By I1JLNltT CABOT LODGK- \Vith Calmed 
lftp. 8vo, Half 
!Anther, . '8 00. 
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Valuable and Intf'resting }Forks. 


THE LAND AND TIlE BOOK. Biblical Illl1s1rntions drawn from 
the :\Ianners anù Customs, the Scelle
 allli Scenery, of the Holy 
Lund. lly ,VILLI.HI 1\'I. THOMSON, D,D., :Forty-five Years n MÏls- 
Bionnry in Syrin nnd }>alestine. In Three Volumes. Copiou5ìl.r II. 
IU!5tmted. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, per volume, $6 00; 
Sheep, $7 00; IInlf Morocco, $8 50; Full !\Iorocco, Gilt Edges: 
$10 00. (l"olumt!8 sold separately.) 
Volume 1. SOUTIIER
 1-' AT,F.STI
B AND JERU5ALUl\I.- Volume II 
CENTllAL PALESTINE A
D PnUi:NICIA. - V oll1me III. LEllANON, Ð..\.... 
IUSCUS, .AND Jh:YOSD 
TORDA
. 
Also, Handsome POJ1ulm' Edition in Three V ols., Cloth, $!) 00 per 
Set; Half Lenther, $12 00. (Sold only in Se..ts.) 
HISTORY OF l\IEDIÆV AL AUT. 13y Dl'. FRANZ VON HEllER. 
Translated and Augmented by Joseph Thacher Clarl\c. 'Vith 422 
Illustrations, and a. Glossary of Technical Tenus. 8vo, Cloth, $;; 00. 
HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART. By Dr. .FU.AKZ YON UEBER. Hc- 
'viseù by the Author. Translated nnù Augmented hy Joseph Thaeh- 
cr Clark.c. \Vith 3]0 Illl1stmtions nnd a Glossary of Technical 
Terms. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 
THE INVASION OF TIlE CRI:MEA: its Origin, find fin Account 
of its Progre!;s down to the Dcnth of Lord Raglan. By ALEXANDER 
\VILLIA!I IÜNGLAKB. 'Vith :I\Iups and I)lnns. Six volumcs, 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00 per "01. ; Hnlf Calf, $22 50 per set. 
THE TSAR AND HIS })EOl>LE; or, Social Life in Unssiu. Pa- 
pers hy THEODORE CUILT>, EUGÈ
E :MELCIIIOR T>E VooüÉ, CLAR- 
ENCE COOK, and V ASSILI VERESTCIIAGIN. Illustrated. Square 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edg
 and Gilt Top, $3 00. 
LIFE OF nISHOP l\IATTHE'V SI
IPSON, of the :\Iethodist Epis- 
copal Chureh. By GEORGE U. CROOKS, D.D. Illustrateù. 8"'0, 
Cloth, $3 75; Gilt Ellgcs, $-1 25; Half l\[orocco, $.3 25. (Sold b!l 
Subscription.) 
SEUl\lO
S BY BISHOP :I\IATTIIE'V SIl\IPt;OK, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Edited by GEORGE n. CROOKS, D.D. 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 
OUTLINES OF INTEHNATIONAL LA'V, with an Account of its 
Origin and 
ource8, anti of its IIistoricfll Development. By GIWRGK 
n. DAVIS, U.S.A. Crown 8\'0, Cloth, $2 00. 
VURIOSITIES OF TllE AMERICAN STAGE. By LÄullMKCM 
HUTrON. 'Vith Copious and Characteristic Illustrations. CrO\"1I 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 
LITERARY LAND:\fAHKS OF EDINBURGH. By LÁUBHNC
 
HUTTON. Illustrated. l'ost 8vo, Cloth, OrnnrnentaJ, 'J 00. 
STUDIES IN TIlE 'V AGNERIAN DRA
IA. fly HBNRY E. KnftH. 
'
IP.L Post R\"o. rlqth. St} 2:'). 
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CYPRUS: its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and Temples. A Nnr.ratÏ\c of 
nescnrches and Excavations durin
 Ten Years' Re!idence in that 
Island. Dy L. 1'. DI CE!3S0LA. 'Vith Portrait, l\tnps, and '00 II
 
IU8trntions. 8, 0, Cluth, Extrn, U
cut Edges and Gilt Top1 e7 50. 
TilE ANCIENT CITIES OF TIlE 1'E\V \YOHLD: Being VO)'- 
agcs nnd l
xplomtiuns ill .:\I
xico nlld Ccntral A1lIcricn, from 18ó 1 
to 1882. Dy DÉSIRÉ CUARNAY. Trnnbluted by J. Gallina and 
Helen S. Connnt. Illustrations nnd l\[np. Royal 8vo, Ornamental 
Cloth, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $G 00. 
A HISTORY OF OUR O'YN TI
IES, from the Accession of Queen 
Victoria to the Gcneral Election of 1880. Dy J UBTIN 1\1 'C.ÂRTIIY, 
)I.P. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, :::2 50; Half Culf, $6 00. 
A SHORT HISTORY O
' OUR O'VN TDIES, from the Accc
- 
sion of Queen Victoria to the Genernl Election of 1880. Dy JGSTIN 
1\l'C.ARfll1", :M.P. 12mo, Cloth, $1 fiO. 
A IIISTOHY OF TIII
 J!'O
R GEOHGES. By JUSTIS l\['CARTIIY, 
l\I.l'. In Four Volumes. Vols. I. and 11., 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 
each. 
TIlE FRENCH REVOLUTIO
. 11y J("STIN II. :\I'C.AltTUY. In 
Two Volumes. V ullimc I. l>o
t 8\.0
 Cloth, $1 50. 
.fIlE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 178U, as ,.iewed in the I
ight of 
Uepllblican Institutions. By JOliN S. C. AnBoTT. Illustrated. 
vo, 
Cloth, $3 50; Sheep, $-1 00; Half Cnlf, $:J 7:J. 
'rIlE HISTORY OF NAI}OLEON nONAI}ARTE. fiy .T()lI
 S. C. 
ABBOTT. 1\laps, Illnstrations, and l)ortrniIB. 2, ols., 8n), Cloth, 
$7 00; Sheep, $8 00; Half Cnlf, $11 50. 
NAI)OLEO
 AT ST. HELENA; 01', Anecdotes nnd Convcrsations 
of tho Emperor during the Years of his Cnptivity. Collcctcd from 
the 1\lemorials of Lns Casa
, O')lenrn, 1\Iontholon, Antommnrchi, 
nnd others. JJy JOIIS R. C. ABnoTT. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 50; Sheep, $4: UO; Half CaIt
 $5 75. 
TilE HISTORY OP FHEDEHlrK TlII
 
ECOXD, called Fred- 
erick the Great. By JOliN S. C. AnnOTT. Illustru.tcd. 8"0, Cloth, 
$3 50; Sheep, 
 1 00; Hnlf Calf, '-'5 75. 
STCDIES OF TIlE GHEEK }>OETS. Bv JOIIS ArmlNGTmC SYM
 
ONUS. 2 vols., Sqnaro 1 Gmo, Cloth, $3 úO w ; Half Calf, $1 00. 
A IIISTOUY OF CLASSICAL GREEK LITERATURE. B}' J. P. 
?\I..UA."FY. 2 \"ols., ] 2mo, Cloth, $4: 00 j Half Calf, $1 50. 
A HISTORY OJ.' LATIX I.ITERATUHB, from Ennius to fioethinl. 
Dy GEOUGE AUGUSTUS SUICOX, 
I.A. 2 \"ols., 12mo, Cloth, $4: 00. 
TE
XYSON'S CO:\IPLETE rOE:\IS. The Complete l'oeticnl \V ork8 
of Alfred, J
OTd Tennyson. \Vith an Introductory Sketch by Anne 
Thackerav Hitchie. \Vith Portraits nnd IUustrations. 8, 0, Extrft 
C1oth, Be'\'(
1Jed, Gilt Edges, $2 50. 




 


Valuable and Interesting JVorks. 


TIlE STOHY OF TIlE EAH.TII .A:ND l\fAN. By J. 'V. J)AW80N, 
LL.D., }".R.S., }'.G.S., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of l\I('Gill 
University, l\Iontreal. With Twenty lllustrations. New amI Revised 
Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. . 
TIlE ORIGIN OF THE 'VORLD, according to Reve1ntion and Sci- 
ence. By J. 'Y. DAWSON, LL.D., :F.H.S., 11".G.S. 12mQ, Cloth, 
$2 00. 
MODER
 SCIENCE IN BIBLE l
ANDS. By Sir J. ,V. D..nv8oH, 
C.l\1.G., LL.D., }".ItS. :Maps and Illustrations. 121110, Cloth, 
$2 00. 
""TIlE STUDENT'S SERIES. :Maps and Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth J 
FRANCE.-GIBnoN.-GREECE.-Ro
IE (by LIDI>l
LI.).-OLn '1',,$- 
TAlIIE
T HISTORY. - NEW TESTA:\IENT HISTORY. - STRICI{LAND'S 
QUEENS OF E
GJ.AND.-i\
CIl';
T HISTORY OF THE EAST.-HAL- 
LA1I1'S l'thDDLE AGES.-II
\LLAl\l'S CO
STITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENS. 
LAND.-LYELL'S ELE!\IE
TS OF GEOLOGy.-l\h:RIVALE'S GE
ERAL 
HISTORY OF R()l\n
. -('ox's G I':NERAL HISTORY OF GREECE.-CLAS- 
BICAL DICTlO
ARY.-SI{EAT'S ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY .-RA Woo 
LINSON'S ANCIE
T HISTORY. $1 25 per volume. 
LEWIS'S HISTOUY OF GER:\[ANY.-EcCLESIASTIC.
L HISTORY, Two 
Vols.-Hul\m's ENGLAND.-l\[ODERN EUROPE. $1 50 pel" ,'olume. 
'VESTCOTT AND IIOUT'S GREEK TESTA
IEl'\T, $1 00. 


JESUS CHRIST IN THE OLD TEST.A:\rE
T; or, The Great Ar- 
gument. By 'V. H. THOMSON, l\I.A., l\l.D. Crown 8vo, \]Ioth, 
82 00. 
MODERN ITALIAN POETS. (J 770-1870.) Essays and Versions. 
By "\VILLI.A1r1 DEAN HOWELLS. With Portraits. 12;no, Cloth, 
2 00. 
SYDNEY SMITH. A Sketch of the I..ife and Times of the Rev. 
Sydney Smith. By STUART J. REID. 'Vith Steel-plate Portrait and 
Illustrations. Bvo, Cloth, $3 00. 
THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE. Being the Story of the 
Fourth Crusaùe. By EDWIN I'EARS, LL.B. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 
CARICATURE AND OTHER CO
lIC ART, in All Times and 
{any 
Lands. By JAI{ES }> AllTON. 203 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Eùges and Gilt 
rop, $5 00; Half Calf, $7 25. 
GEORGE ELIOT'S LIFE. Related in her Letters find Journals. 
Arranged and Editeù by her Husband, J. 'Y. CROSS. !>urtrnit. 
and Illustrations. 3 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 75; Half Calf, 
9 00. 
Popular Edition: Cloth, $2 25; Half Binding, $2 00. 
COLERIDGE'S 'YORKS. The Complete 'Vorks of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. 'Vith an Introductory Essay upon his Philosophical und 
Theological Opinions. Edited by Prof. \V. G. T. SHEDD. With 
Stee) Portrait, nnd an Index. 7 vols., 121110, Cloth, $2 00 per vol- 
ume; $12 00 per set; Half Calf, $2-1 25. 
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TilE "FlU E
DL Y EDITH)
" (If Shake
l'cnre's 'V orks. l<:llited 
hy \Y. J. H()ll'")
, 111 Tn-cllty Vulumes. Jlhi
trateJ. IGmo, (;ilt 
Tops :md Uncut Edg{'
. Cloth, :::!.') 00; Half Lcather, 835 00; 
Hllif Calf, :--:.')0 Of) pCI' 
et. 
LIFE OJ.' J
\:\tES BC'CHAXA
" Fifteenth Presillent of the UnitclI 
States, By GLORGI'
 TI('I{xon LI;RTIS. 'Vith Two Stccl- Plute 
Portmits. 2 ,"ols., 
h'o, Cloth, Uncut EJges and Gilt Top!!, 
G 00. 
CYCLOP .J1o:DIA OF BHITISH AXD A:\JEHICAX POETRY. Ed- 
itcd hy El'ES SAnGE
T. Uoyal 8'"0, Illuminatcd Cloth, Colured 
EJges, ::;1 [jO; Half Leather, 
j 00. 
ADYEXTUHES I
 TIlE GHEAT FOHEST of Equatori:\l Afril'
 
nuù the Country of thc Dwnrfs. By r A VI Du CIIAII.J.U. A b,.Ùlgtcl 
and j'oplIlllT Ed.tlon. \Yith 1\I1I}> find Illustrations. l'o
t 8vo, 
Cloth, 
I 7;). 
LI\"lXGSTU
E'S Z.\:\lBESI. Narrative of nn Expcdition to the 
Zamhcsi and its 'l'riLutnrics, nnù of the Disco\"cry of the Lakes 
Shirwa finù :Kptssa, 18;'8 to )ðGL B) DA"II> nml CIIAULI:S Ln'- 
IXG8TONE. 11l1lstmtcJ. 8ro, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep,
:> 50. 
TIlE L...\ST JOUUXALS OF D1\ VIn LIVIXGSTOXE in Ccntrnl 
Africa, from 18G.. to his Death. Continued by a Narrati,.c of his 
Last Moments, obtained from his Faithful Scn'nnts Chuma anù Susi. 
E)' JlOltACIO: \Y AI.u:n. 'Yith J'ortmit, Maps, anù Illustrations. 8\"0, 
Cloth, $:; 00 J Shcep, 
G 00. 
IIISTOHY OF "FIUEDIUCII II., cnlled Frcderick the Great. By 
Tn<nL\s CAULYL1-
. !'ortraits, l\laps, J)l:m
, ctc. 6 \"ols., 12mo, 
Cloth, $7 UO; Sheep,;::9 !)O; lIalf Calf, $18 00. 
TIlE }-HEXCII nEVOLU'!'IO
: A History. n)" Tlfo
(AS CAULU.E. 
2 \"ols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 GO; Shccp, $3 30, Half Calf, $G 00. 
oLIVEH CHO
nYELL'S I..ETTERS AX]) Sl'EECIIES, including 
the 
lJrplemcnt to the First Edition. 'Yith Elucillntions. Hy 
Tllo:\tAS C.AUI.YLB. 2 \'ols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 50; Sheep, $3 30; 
Half Calf, :::G 00. 
I' AS'!' AND I'HESE:\T, CIIAHTIS:\I, AX}) f'AHTOH HES
\HTVS. 
IJy 'l'UO:\lAB C\lU.\Ll.:. l
mo, Cloth, $1 2'>. 
E.\HLY I\I
Gs OF KOR\\"A Y, ANI> TIII
 POUTH.AITS of 
JOIlX KNO
. By TH\ll'tIAH CAUL) LB. 121110, Cloth, .::1 2.1. 
HE:\IINI
CE
CES BY TIIO!\IAS f'AHLYLE. Edited by J, A. 
FI(Olm}.
. 12mo, Cloth, with Copious Illllex, nnll with Thirtecn l'or- 
trait
, fiO cents. 


BHOlJGIIA:\I'S AUTOnrOGH \PIIY. 
Lord Brougham. 'Yritten hy IIinl
clf. 

IAHCl"S ..\1JHELJUS 
\j\'"T():\I
FS 
t'I"O" II Kn', l 
lut II, $2 :,() 


Life :md Times of Henry, 
:"t \"ols., 1 
mo, Cloth, :::fì 00. 
n, P H't. IhY1lmN \V ATM()
. 
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T"aluuUe and I1tlercstillg JVorks. 


FHOUDE'S LIFE OF TIIOl\lAS CARLYLE. I>..\RT I. A His- 
tory of the First Forty Years of Carlyle's Life (17!}!,-1835). lJy 
J
l\IES ANTIIO
Y .FuoUIm, l\I.A. 'Vith l'ortraits and Illustmtionl'. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. l)AuT II. A History of Curlylc's Life in J...Ol1- 
don (1834:-1881). By JAl\IES A
TIIONY "FUOUDE. Illustrated. ]2mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 
LIFE OF CICERO. By A
TIIONY TnoLLoPE. 2 yols., ]2mo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 
FHOl\[ EGYPT TO I>.ALESTINE. Tlll"Ough Sinai, the 'Vildernef'8, 
find the South Country. OLsernltions of n Journey made with Spe- 
cial Reference to the History of the Isrnclites. By S. C. BAUTLETT, 
D.D. !\Iaps and Illustrations. 8"0, Cloth, $3 50. 
TIlE LIFE OF .JOHN LOCKE. B)' II. H. Fox BOURNE. 2 ,'ols., 
8\"0, Cloth, $5 00. 
THE ATl\10SPHEUE. Translated from the French of CA
nLLIJ: 
FLAl\UIARION. 'Vith] 0 Chromo - Lithographs fiud 86 'V ood-cuts. 
8\"0, Cloth, $6 00; Half Calf, $8 25. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF CHUUCH IIISTOHY. Bv Dr. JOlIN C. L. 
GIESI
LER. ne\'Ï::5ed nnd Edited by nev. HE
U;' B. Sl\IITU, D.D. 
Vols. 1., II., IlL, and 
V., 8'"0, Cloth, $2 25 efich: Vol. V., 8n>, 
Cloth, $3 00. Complete Sets, 5 vols., Sheep, $14 50; lInlf Culf, 
$23 25. 
TIlE IIL"GUENOTS: their Settlements, Churches, and Industries in 
England nnd Ireland. By SAl\IUEL S]\IIL"
S. \Vith an AppeI1l1ix re- 
lating to the Huguenots in America. Crown 8\"0, Cloth, $2 00. 
TIlE HUGUENOTS IN FHANCE aftcr the nc\'ocation of the Edict 
of Nuntes; with 1\ Visit to the Country uf the Vaudois. lly SAM.- 
UEL S
IILI
S. Crowll 8"0, Cloth, $2 00. 
TilE LIFE OF GEORGE STEPIIE
SON, and of his Son, nobert 
Stephenson; comprising, nlso, a History uf the Im'ention alld Intro- 
duction of the Hailway Locomoti\"e. By SA
fUEL SMILES. Illus- 
trated. 8\'0, Cloth, $3 00. 
THE VOYAGE OF THE CIIALLRXGl...
R. The Atlantic: nn 
Account of the General Hesults of the Voyage during 1873 and the 
Earl)' l'art of 187G. ll)' Sir \VYVILI.1': TwnlsoN, ICC.B., :F.R.S. 
lllustrated. 2 voIs., 8vo, Cloth, $12 OU. 
THE PUETS AND l'OETRY UF ::;COTLAND: From the Earlie6t 
to the .Present Time. Comprising Characteristic Selections from the 
'V orks of the more Noteworthy Scottish Poets, with Biographical 
and Critical Notices. By JA:lIES GRANT 'Vn.SON. 'Vith Portrnits 
011 Steel. 2 VO]8., 8\'0, Cloth, $10 00; Gilt Edges, $11 00. 
TIlE HEART OF AFnIC
\. Three Years'Travels and Alh-entl1rcs 
in the Unexplored Uegions of the Centre of Africa-from lRG8 to 
1
71. Bv GEoua SClIWEINFUHTH. Translatell by ELLEN E. :FREW 
P.R. Ilh;:-.;trateci. 2 \'01::5., H\'o, Cloth, $8 00 
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